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PREFACE. 


Thk  preparation  of  a  text-book  for  the  study  of  the  Latin,  dmilar 
to  that  edited  by  me,  some  twelve  years  ago,  on  the  Gennan,  has  since 
that  time  been  repeatedly  suggested  to  me  by  various  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  education.  Years  however  elapsed  before  I 
could  even  think  of  entering  on  such  a  task,  partly  on  account  of 
other  time-absorbing  occupations,  partly  because  I  felt,  in  common 
with  many  others,  some  hesitation  to  undertake  the  somewhat  delicate 
part  of  treating  a  so-called  dead  language  like  a  living  oi^nism,  yet 
in  vogue  as  an  dement  of  national  existence.  It  was  not  until  after  I 
had  completed  what  I  considered  n^'self  bound  to  render,  as  professor 
of  a  modem  language  in  the  city  of  New  York,  that  I  could  give  the 
question  a  serious  consideration;  and  in  the  winter  of  1854,  eSier  my 
secession  from  the  Univemity  of  that  city,  some  of  my  leisure  hours 
were  devoted  to  the  collection  and  construction  of  exercises  similar  to 
those  contained  in  my  edition  of  Ollendorff's  German  Method. 

These  tentatives,  which  were  commenced  for  recreation  merely,  and 
without  any  direct  reference  to  publication,  were  some  months  after 
again  suspended  and  postponed  indefinitely.  I  had,  however,  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  to  convince  myself  perfectly  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
plan,  and  felt  assured,  that,  if  the  student  in  this  practical  pursuit  of  a 
new  language  would  find  a  pleasure  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
satisfaction  1  myself  experienced  in  my  attempts  to  explore  and  point 
out  the  road  to  him,  my  task  would  prove  a  promising  and  successful 
one. 

It  was  under  this  conviction,  that,  in  the  spring  of  1856, 1  again 
took  up  my  papers,  and  resolved  to  begin  the  work  in  earnest.  I  ac- 
cordingly revised  and  enlai^ed  upon  what  I  had  already  collected, 
until  my  materials  amounted  to  ten  fascicles  of  phrases  and  exercises,  of 
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about  the  extent  of  tboee  contained  in  my  edition  of  Ollendorff's  Ger- 
man Method.  Soon  after,  I  concloded  an  arrangement  for  the  publication 
of  a  complete  practical  Grammar  of  the  Latin  upon  the  basis  of  these 
preliminary  studies,  and  after  many  months  of  new  researches  both 
into  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  language,  the  final  result  has  been 
the  volume  now  offered  to  the  inspection  of  the  public. 

But  although  it  was  intended  that  the  book  should  upon  the  whole 
pursue  the  course  indicated  by  the  methods  on  modem  languages 
now  almost  exclusively  in  vogue,  and  to  make  constant  repetition  and 
the  perpetual  construction  of  connected  sentences  and  phrases  from 
English  into  the  language  to  be  acquired  the  chief  exercise  of  the  stu- 
dent, yet  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  surrender  system  to  mere 
empirical  practice  to  the  extent  to  which  this  is  done  by  Mr.  Ollen- 
dorff. My  aim  was  rather  to  sacrifice  nothing  of  the  theory,  to  leave 
no  point  of  grammar  unexplained  or  unconnected,  bu^  to  make  the 
student  advance  with  equal  pace  from  practice  to  theory,  and  ftt>m 
theory  to  practice,  until  he  makes  himself  the  master  and  conscious 
possessor  of  the  entire  structure  of  the  language,  as  &r  at  least  as  this 
can  be  effected  by  a  Grammar. 

I  have  therefore  commenced  with  the  simplest  elements,  and  with 
exercises  which  a  child  even  could  comprehend  and  learn  from  repe- 
tition or  dictation.  As  the  course  advances,  and  the  rules  of  con- 
struction come  gnulually  more  and  more  into  requisition,  the  S}'ntax 
commences,  of  which  I  have  prefixed  connected  portions  to  each  les- 
son, to  be  committed  either  entirely  or  in  part,  as  the  student  pro- 
gresses with  his  exercises.  I  have  thus  succeeded  in  incorporating  by 
dc»grees  a  complete  syntax  of  the  language,  to  the  rules  of  which  per- 
petual reference  is  made  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  book,  and  with 
which  the  student  must  become  fiimiliar  before  he  can  reach  the  end 
of  the  volume.  In  regard  to  the  etymolog}-,  I  have  naturally  treated 
the  declension  of  substantives,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  in  the  first 
lessons.  These,  with  the  practice  given,  are  soon  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  learner.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  gender  of  substantives, 
the  declension  of  Greek  nouns,  the  derivation  of  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs, &c.,  which  would  only  have  embarrassed  and  retarded  the 
student  in  the  beginning,  are  deferred  until  nearly  the  close  of  the 
book.  With  the  verbs  I  have  proceeded  in  a  similar  manner.  I  first 
give  only  the  present  tense  active,  then  in  another  lesson  the  pasnve, 
and  in  a  third  the  present  of  deponent  verbs.  A  general  outline  of 
the  formation  of  tenses  follows,  in  Lesson  XXVIII.,  from  which  the 
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Student  is  referred  to  the  paradigms  of  conjugation  on  pages  664-665, 
which  may  be  read  and  committed,  as  in  ordinary  Grammars ;  but  in 
the  regular  order  of  the  book,  he  ieams  and  ap[^ies  only  one  tense  at 
a  time,  on  which  he  practises  until  he  is  fit  for  another,  and  so  on  to 
the  end. 

I  have  retained  the  diTision  into  Lessons,  as  the  most  suitable  ar- 
rangpement  for  a  book  of  this  description.  A  strict  separation  of  the 
etymolqgy  and  syntax,  and  a  connected  scientific  treatment  of  the 
principles  of  grammar,  however  desirable  in  themselves,  would  have 
destroyed  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  method,  which  begins  with 
sentences  instead  of  isolated  vocables,  and  thus  applies  the  simpler 
principles  of  construction  at  the  very  outset.  It  is  however  by  uo 
means  intended  that  those  divisions  called  Lessons  should  be  the  ta^ 
invariably  assigned  to  the  student.  The  judgment  of  the  teacher 
must  in  all  cases  determine  the  proper  ppnsvm  of  the  learner,  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  or  proficiency  of  the  latter,  and  that  may  some- 
times be  more,  and  perhaps  oftener  less,  than  the  penswn  of  the  book, 
which  is  not  unfrequcntly  considerably  longer  than  the  average  les- 
sons in  similar  manuals  on  modem  languages. 

In  the  use  of  the  book  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  main  de- 
sign steadily  in  view,  which  is  the  writing  and  memorizing  of  the 
exercises  appended  to  each  lesson.  In  these  the  student  applies  di- 
rectly the  principles  already  acquired,  and  undergoes  as  it  were  a  daily 
sel^xamination  on  what  has  gone  before.  Hence  it  b  much  more 
important  that  he  should  properiy  attend  to  those,  than  that  he  should 
be  kept  too  long  upon  the  mere  mechanical  committing  of  barren 
lists  of  words,  or  of  rules  which,  without  application,  always  remain  a 
dead  letter  in  the  memory. 

Much  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the  guidance  of  the  instructor, 
whose  aid  in  reading  over  the  advance  lesson,  in  explaining  and  re- 
moving difiicttlties,  in  separating  the  essential  points  from  those  of 
minor  importance,  will  not  fail  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  rapid  progress  of  his  stwiiosi.  As  in  many  lessons  of  the 
book  the  principles  advanced  are  far  from  being  exhausted  in  the  ex- 
ercises at  the  end,  the  teacher  or  scholar  can  easily  expand  them  by 
adding  others  similar  to  those  given,  —  a  practice  which  cannot  be  too 
ftrongly  recommended. 

To  insure  a  correct  pronunciation,  I  give  directions  at  the  very  be- 
ginning for  the  accentuation  of  I^tin  words,  and  in  the  examples  pre- 
ceding the  exercises,  as  well  as  in  those  given  under  the  principal  rules, 
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the  use  of  the  accent  is  practically  exhibited.  To  enable  the  Btodeni 
to  accent  according  to  the  rules  set  forth  in  the  first  lesBon^  the  quaor 
tity  of  all  the  words  given  in  the  vocabularies,  as  well  as  of  those  de- 
clined or  conjugated,  is  indicated  with  almost  lexicqgiaphical  minnie- 
nesB.  In  this  respect  I  have  rendered  what  I  think  is  found  in  no 
other  Gxammar  of  the  Latin,  and  am  persoaded  that  this  system,  with- 
out which  we  can  scarcely  concave  of  a  correct  pronnnciation,  will 
commend  itself  to  the  approbation  of  all  competent  to  judge  uptm 
the  solject. 

As  many  of  the  exercises  relate  to  the  finniliar  talk  of  daily  inters 
course,  it  has  sometimes  become  necessary  to  designate  objects  either 
entirely  unknown  to  the  Ancients,  or  known  under  a  different  funn. 
The  words  employed  for  this  purpose  are  either  modem,  as  eoffea^ 
tabacum,  hibliopegus  (bookbinder),  or  else  genuine  Latin  terms,  but 
employed  in  a  sense  somewhat  difierent  from  that  in  which  they  occur 
in  classical  Latinity,  as,  for  example,  calceus  for  our  "  shoe,"  jnUus  for 
our  "hat,"  ttpeculum  for  our  ''  looking-glass,"  &c  To  prevent  mis- 
understanding or  confusion  on  this  subject,  all  the  words  of  this  d^ 
scription  are  marked,  as  modem  or  applied  to  objects  of  modem  lifOi 
with  an  asterisk  before  them ;  e.  g.  ^coffea^  ^pUeus^  &c. 

I  have  one  word  to  add  with  reference  to  the  syntax.  This  impor- 
tant part  of  grammar  has  been  treated  much  more  compVehensively 
than  one  might  suppose  fi:om  its  somewhat  disjointed  appearance. 
The  subject  of  agreement,  the  syntax  of  the  oblique  cases,  the  use  of 
the  infinitive,  the  somewhat  complicated  doctrine  of  the  subjunctive, 
and  other  equally  important  topics,  are  developed  as  fully  as  in  many 
Giammars  of  laiger  size  or  greater  pretensions,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
on  this  point  nothing  of  any  moment  will  be  found  omittecL  All  the 
rules  and  remarks  are  illustrated  by  numerous  examples  carefully  se- 
lected from  the  classical  authors  of  antiquity.  The  examples  under 
the  rules  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  book  by  a  different  ar- 
rangement, the  Latin  on  the  right  and  the  English  on  the  left,  while 
in  the  general  oral  exercises  this  order  is  inverted.  The  book  is  thus 
expected  to  carry  its  own  authority  in  itself,  and  to  justify  the  imita- 
tive combinations  and  constructions  adopted  in  the  exercises.  The 
doctrine  of  questions  is  fully  developed  and  elucidated  in  Lesson 
LXXXV. ;  the  order  or  arrangement  of  words  and  sentences,  in 
Lesson  XCVII.  Both  these  lessons  the  teacher  will  do  well  to  con- 
sult before  he  sets  his  students  to  worL 

In  the  elaboration  of  this  volume,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the 
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best  authorities  which  a  long  acqiuuntance  with  the  pLilology  of 
modem  Germany  had  made  &miliar  to  me.  On  the  etymology  I 
have  finely  used  Zorapt ;  on  the  syntax,  the  somewhat  lai^r  and 
completer  manuals  of  Ramshom  and  Kriiger.  On  the  orthography  of 
words,  and  on  the  subject  of  quantity,  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
last  e^tion  of  Dr.  Georges'  Lateinisch-DeuUches  Hand-Woi^erbwih 
^L^nic,  1856).  On  the  use  of  the  particles  1  have,  besides  the  an- 
thorities  already  mentioned,  examined  a  number  of  other  sources, 
e^yecially  the  original  treatise  of  Tursellinus.  For  correct  Latin 
eqaiTalents  for  the  English  terms  and  constructions  employed  in  the 
book,  I  have  diligently  consulted  the  German-Latin  Lexicons  of  ScheU 
ler,  Kraft,  and  especially  the  more  recent  work  of  Georges.  On 
ihmbCfol  or  difficult  points  I  hare  also  had  an  opportunity  to  consult 
the  more  comprehensive  works  of  Frennd,  Facciolati  and  Forcellini, 
and  several  others.  From  these  authorities  I  have,  however,  adopted 
tiothing  but  what  I  could  jusdfy  by  classical  examples  and  analogies, 
and  I  have  given  no  Latin  equivalents  for  English  terms  or  phrases, 
without  testing  them  by  comparing  all  the  connections  in  which  they 
are  recorded  as  occurring  in  the  clasncal  writers.  The  subject  of 
questions  and  answers  I  myself  examined  by  a  careful  reading  of  the 
comedies  of  Terence,  firom  which  I  had  made  numerous  extracts  bo- 
fore  I  was  in  potsession  of  the  sources  from  which  I  afterwards  do- 
rived  what  I  have  advanced  upon  this  point  in  Lesson  LXXXV* 

I  have  thus  had  rather  a  redundancy  than  a  lack  of  materials  on 
the  majority  of  topics  connected  with  the  theory  of  grammar,  while 
on  the  practical  ]^ptication  of  many  principles,  I  was  more  than  once 
forced  to  the  reading  of  my  Terence  or  my  Cicero  in  order  to  obtain 
the  desired  light  — In  this  connection  I  have  pubUcly  to  express  my 
obligations  to  several  gentlemen  of  Cambridge  for  their  politeness 
in  extending  to  me  the  privileges  of  their  i^uable  University  Li- 
brary, to  which  I  am  indebted  for  several  of  my  authorities. 

I  submit  now  the  result  of  my  somewhat  protracted  and  by  no 
means  trivial  labors  to  the  candor  and  enlightened  judgment  of  the 
clasrical  scholars  of  America.  As  to  the  plan  I  have  pursued,  although 
it  aims  at  nothing  short  of  a  radical  change  in  the  teaching  of  the 
language^  I  scarcely  feel  as  if  it  needed  an  apology.  The  plan  of 
learning  a  language  by  writing  it,  is  not  only  the  surest,  but  the  only, 
road  to  its  complete  acquisition.  Methods  analogous  to  this,  though 
unrecorded,  must  have  been  employed  by  those  who  have  used,  and 
who  to  some  extent  still  use,  the  Latin  as  a  medium  of  written  com- 
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mimication,  and  not  unfrequently  with  an  elegance  diat  reminds  us 
of  the  Ancients.  Let  the  reader  think  of  an  Erasmus,  of  Ficinus, 
of  the  learned  fiunilj  Stephanus,  of  Calvin,  and  other  luminaries  of 
the  age  of  the  revival  of  letters  and  of  the  Reformation,  of  others  who 
have  since  reflected  light  and  strength  from  the  manly  literature  of 
ancient  Borne.  I  think  experience  will  prove,  that  the  labor  of  ac- 
quisition, if  not  easier,  will  at  any  rate  be  more  attractive  and  remu- 
nerative, with  the  method  hero  proposed,  which  makes  the  student 
.  assist  as  it  wero  in  the  production  of  his  Latin,  instead  of  forcing  him 
to  lay  up  barren  lists  of  words  or  unproductive  rules. 

I  have  in  conclusion  to  add,  however,  that  the  course  here  pointed 
out  does  not  by  any  means  pretend  to  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
journey  to  be  pursued.  No  method  in  the  shape  of  grammar,  or 
manual  of  any  kind,  can  teach  completely  any  language,  ancient  or 
modem.  It  can  only  be  acquired  by  &niiliarity  with  those  written 
monuments,  which  are  at  once  the  flowers  and  conservatories  of  the 
idioms,  in  which  they  breathe  a  life  immortaL  Of  these  the  Bomans 
have  left  us  many  of  imperishable  excellence,  to  which  we  must  ever 
point  as  the  most  perfect  exponents  of  their  language,  as  the  armories 
of  the  Roman  mind.  And  these  are  yet  to  add  wholesome  vigor  to 
the  intellect  of  youth,  and  consolation  to  the  failing  strength  of  age- 

G.  J.  ADLER. 
Bogtorij  February,  1868. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Cf.         ttandifor  confer,  eampare, 

Ckxnpos.    "        ^    compontnm,  oompoimd,  or  composita,  eoa^JomuU. 

e.  g.  MM    exempli  gniti&,  Jbr  exampU. 

L  6.  **        "*    id  est,  that  i$  to  Bay, 

The  asterisk  («)  before  a  word  shows  it  to  be  of  modern  origin,  or  applied 
to  a  modem  object. 


ADLER'S 
NEW  LATIN  METHOD, 


Lesson  L  —  pensum  primdm. 

INTRODUCTION. 

A.  Latin  Grammar,  considered  as  a  science,  has  for 
its  object  the  investigation  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  forms  and  the  construction  of  the  language.  When 
destined  for  the  practical  purposes  of  instruction,  it  be- 
comes the  art  of  learning  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the 
Latin  language  with  correctness. 

OF    THE    ALPHABET. 

B.  The  letters  of  the  Latin  alphabet  are  twenty- 
five:— A,  a;  B,  b;  C,  c;  D,  d;  E,  e;  F,  f ;  G,  g; 
H,  h  ;  I,  i ;  J,  j ;  K,  k ;  L,  1 ;  M,  m ;  N,  n ;  O,  o ;  P,  p ; 
Q,q;  R,r;  S,s;  T,t;  U,u;  V,v;  X,x;  Y,y;  Z,  z. 

Letters  are  divided  into  vowels  (HUerae  vocales)  and  conso- 
nants (Utterae  consonatUes). 

The  soQnd  of  vowels  is  complete  in  itself,  whereas  that  of 
consonants  becomes  distinct  only  in  conjunction  with  a  vowel. 

OF   VOWELS    AND   DIPHTHONGS. 

C  The  simple  vowels  of  the  Latin  alphabet  are  six : 
a,  Cj  1,  0,  Uj  y.  To  these  may  be  added  the  double  vow- 
els or  diphthongs  ae  (^),  at,  ou,  et,  et«,  oe  ((p),  ot,  and  uL 

1.  The  vowel  y  (tfpsUofi)  is  only  found  in  words  adopted  from  the 
Greek.,  as  Cynu,  tifranniut,  syngj-aphus, 

2.  The  diphthongs  ei,  oi^  and  ui  occmr  only  in  a  few  interjections, 
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such  as  ?iei,  eia^  viei,  hui,  and  in  dein,  proin,  Amic,  and  cm,  when  Uiese 
words  are  contracted  into  one  syllable. 

8.  The  diphthong  eu  is  found  in  words  originally  Greek,  and  in  the 
Latin  ceuy  seu,  heuj  heus,  neu,  and  neuter, 

4.  Respecting  the  proper  sounds  of  these  vowels,  there  is  at  pres- 
ent no  uniformity  of  usage,  the  common  custom  in  vogue  among  the 
different  nations  of  Europe  being  that  of  following  the  analogy  of 
their  respective  vemacuhu'  idioms.-^  This  has  given  rise  to  a  divei-sity 
of  pronunciations,  amongwhich  the  English  and  the  Continental  are 
the  most  conspicuous.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  the  German  sounds  of  each  of  the  vowels, 
both  long  (  -  )  and  short  (  ^  )  :  — 

ENGLISH  SOUND.  GERMAN  SOUND. 

a  mater,  mannlL*  a  always  dA,  a  as  in  anu 

e  deleo,  fessus  e  like  a  in  /atey  e  as  in  fre 

i,  y,  finis,  mirabills  i  like  ee  in  keen^  i  asinfai. 

o  coronil,  dominus  o  as  in  bOtie,  o  as  in  shone. 

u  usus,  duumvir  it  like  oo  in  moon,  U  the  same  sound  short. 

ae  Caesar,  caestusf  like  a  in  fate, 

ai  Maia,t  aio  broader,  with  the  sound  of  both  vowels. 

au  aurum,  causa  .like  ou  in  house. 

ei  eia,  omneis  like  i  in  shine. 

eu  Orpheus,§  neuter  nearly  like  oi  in  foil. 

00  poena,  foedua  like  the  French  eu  in  feu, 

ui  nuic,  cui  ||  like  ooi  rapidly  sounded. 

Remark.  —  In  the  above  examples,  the  learner  is  expected  to 
sound  the  vowels  as  he  would  under  similar  circumstances  in  English 
words. 

OF  THE  Consonants. 

D.  The  consonants  are  divided  into  liquids^  mvles^ 
and  double  consonants. 

The  liquids  are  /,  wi,  n,  r. 

The  mutes  comprise  the  remaining  simple  consonants  of  the 
alphabet,  with  the  exception  of  the  sibilant  «. 

The  mutes  are  again  subdivided,  with  reference  to  the  organ 
by  which  they  are  pronounced,  into  labials  (r,  b,  p,  /),  gutturals 
Qy  c,  kyqu)y  aud  Unguals  {dy  t). 

*  A  final  is  generally  sounded  broad,  like  ah ;  but  this  is  not  prolonged  unless 
the  vowel  is  long,  as  3fr»a  =  Musdh,  but  Mttsft  =  Musiih. 

t  In  tlie  diphthongs  ae  and  oe  (which  are  also  printed  a,  ce)  the  sound  of 
e  (long)  only  is  heard. 

t  But  ai  is  also  written  of,  as  Achaja,  Maja,  &c. 

4  This  may  become,  by  diaeresis,  OrohevM^  gen.  Orphei.  Tlie  same  is  true 
of  other  vowels  usually  treated  as  diphtnongs,  as  Laws,  Laertes,  &c. 

U  Prcmounced  in  English  hike,  kh 
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The  double  consonants  are  x  and  z  (called  zetci).  The  for- 
mer combines  the  sounds  c*,  the  latter  di, 

E,  The  power  of  these  consonants  is  upon  the  whole  the 
same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  English  letters.  Nor  are 
there  as  many  international  discrepancies  of  pronunciation  as 
in  the  vowels.  The  following  remarks  will  illustrate  their  force 
more  particularly :  — 

1.  C  before  a,  o,  ti,  or  a  consonant  has  the  bard  sound  of  /;,  as 
caput,  culiusy  clavis ;  and  before  «,  iyy^ae^ei,  eu,  and  oe  the  soft  sound 
of  «,  as  CereSj  civis,  caelehs,  coelum.* 

2.  Ch  has  the  force  of  k,  as  pulcher,  machXna. 

3.  G  before  a,  o,  v,  or  another  consonant  is  likewise  hard,  as  in 
English,  e.  g.  garriilus^  gvttus,  gleba  ;  but  it  is  soft  before  «,  t,  y,  or  an- 
other g^  e.  g.  ffener,  gingiva,  gypsuniy  agger. ^ 

4.  i/  is  a  mere  aspiration,  and  not  re^rded  as  a  consonant  In 
some  words  it  is  either  expressed  or  omitted,  e.  g.  have  or  ave^  ahe- 
num  or  atmtm,  mihi  or  fin. 

5.  The  ancient  Bomans  made  no  distinction  of  fbnn  between  the 
consonants  j,  v  and  the  vowels  t,  u ;  but  the  same  characters  /  and  V 
had  sometimes  the  power  of  vowels  and  sometimes  of  consonants. 

6.  K  has  now  become  a  superfluous  letter,  and  is  only  used  in 
certain  abbreviations,  as  K.  for  Kaeso ;  Kal.  for  Calendae, 

7.  A/ at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is  sounded  as  in 
English.  But  m  final,  imen  preceded  by  a  vowel,  was  not  so  distinct- 
ly pronounced  by  the  Ancients.  Hence,  when  the  following  word 
commenced  with  a  vowel,  the  m  final  was  either  entirely  silent  fin 
poetry  always  so)  or  regarded  as  a  mere  connecting  link  between  tne 
vowels. 

8.  Q  occurs  only  in  connection  with  u  followed  by  another  vowel, 
as  quum,  qui,  coquus, 

9.  S  has  upon  the  whole  the  same  power  as  in  English.  Among 
the  older  Latin  writers,  however,  it  seems  to  have  hi^  tlie  stronger 
sound  of  88y  as  they  wrote  cassuSy  caussa,  accussOf  ficc.,  instead  of  the 
later  ro^tM,  causa^  accuso. 

10.  Ti  and  ci  short,  when  followed  by  another  vowel,  are  ^nerally 
sounded  like  shee,  as  in  Horaiiusy  nuntius,  jusdda;  Fabricius,  novt" 
etuSf  &c.  But  ti  retains  its  proper  sound,  a)  when  the  i  is  long,  as  in 
istius,  tonus ;  h)  when  the  t  is  preceded  by  an  s,  x,  or  another  /,  as  in 
ostium^  miztio,  Bruttii ;  c)  in  words  oripinally  Greek,  as  MUtiades, 
Aeggptius;  d)  before  the  er  of  the  infinitive  pasuve,  as  nitkr,  flectier, 
&c. ;  e)  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  in  tiara. 

♦  It  18,  however,  probable  that  the  Romans  once  sounded  the  letter  c  always 
like  h,  as  the  Greeks  did.  Bat  the  above  distinction  is  too  old  and  general  to 
be  disregarded. 

t  But  in  words  of  Greek  origin  it  retains  the  hard  sound  of  the  original  x, 
as  gigasj  gigno,  &c. 
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OP  THE   HIATUS. 

F.  The  concurrence  of  two  vowels,  either  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  or  at  the  close  of  one  and  the  beginning  of  another,  gives 
rise  to  what  is  called  an  hiatus.  This  the  Romans  avoided, 
especially  in  poetiy,  a)  bj  the  contraction  of  the  two  vowels  into 
one  long  one,  as  in  audisti  for  auditstiy  deprendo  for  deprehen" 
doy*  &C. ;  h)  by  SyncteresiSy  i.  e.  by  pronouncing  the  two  vowels 
rapidly  like  a  diphthong,  as  deindey  huic,  omnia  ;  and  r),  when 
the  hiatus  occurred  between  two  words,  by  the  elision  (i.  e.  by 
the  suppression  in  reading)  of  the  final  vowel  of  the  first  word, 
as  in  atque  egOy  sapere  avdey  which  as  thus  elided  read  alqt^ 
egOy  saper^  aitde. 

OF  SYLLABLES. 

G.  A  syllable  may  consist  either  of  a  single  vowel 
or  diphthong,  or  of  the  union  of  a  vowel  or  diphthong 
with  one  or  more  consonants,  e.  g.  o-vum^  durOj  irstCj 
conrstans. 

1.  The  Latin  language  generally  tolerates  no  more  than  two 
consonants  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  or  word ;  when  there  are 
three,  the  last  is  always  an  s,  as  in  stiTps. 

2.  Nor  does  a  syllable  commonly  commence  with  more  than 
two  consonants,  except  where  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  sc, 
spy  and  St  are  followed  by  an  r,  or  where  in  the  middle  of  a 
word  one  of  the  letters  c,  p,  or  s  is  followed  by  a  mute  and 
liquid,  as  scri-ptovy  spre-tuSy  stri-ctlm;  do-ctrinay  claustruniy  t- 
sthmuSy  magi-striy  corru-ptrix, 

8.  The  division  of  woixis  into  syllables  may  be  regulated  by 
the  following  laws :  — 

a)  A  consonant  between  two  vowels  belongs  to  the  last,  as  e-goy 
pa-4er,  so-ror, 

b)  The  consonants  which  may  begin  a  Greek  or  Latin  word  fac- 
cording  to  Remark  2)  belong  together  In  the  division  of  a  word  into 
its  component  syllables,  as  pa-tri%  i-gniSy  a-ctus,  o-mnisy  i-psiy  pa-stoTy 
po^cOyfaU'StuSy  sce-ptruniy  castrum^  &c. 

c)  Q>mbinations  of  consonants  which  never  occur  at  the  beginning 

*  The  liy  not  being  regarded  as  a  consonant,  does  not  prevent  the  hiatas. 
In  verse  this  is  equallv  true  of  m  final,  so  that  tmdtum  itle  ei  is  pronounced 
mule  ilt  ef,  &c.  In  a  similar  manner  the  older  Latin  poets  elided  the  final  j 
of  the  terminations  tu  and  if,  bat  only  befora  coosooants,  as  mmtiu*  mortU  for 
nuntiiu  mortis^  &c. 
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of  a  Tford  are  treated  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  rest,  e.  g.  Dor 
phne,  rhy-Ounus,  smara-gdus,  &c. 

d)  Compounds  are  usually  divided  according  to  the  parts  of  which 
they  are  composed,  as  ab-est^  abs-condoj  inter-sum ^  ob-tulif  red-eo,  &c. 
But  where  the  composition  is  uncertain  or  obscure,  or  when  the  first 
component  has  lost  a  part  of  its  original  termination,  the  division  is 
effected  as  in  simple  words,  e.  g.  am-bagesy  ani-madverto  (contracted 
for  emimum  adverld)^  long-uevuSf  po-tes  (for  potis  +  e^f),  &c. 

4.  Words  consisting  of  one  syllable  are  called  manosynables  ; 
those  of  twoy  dissyliables  ;  and  those  of  more  than  two,  poly$ylla- 
Ues. 

OF  THE  QUANTITY  OF  SYLLABLES. 

JET.  The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  the  relative  time 
occnpied  in  its  pronunciation.  It  is  upon  this  principle 
that  the  entire  fabric  of  Latin  versification  depends. 

Every  syllable  is  either  long  (  - ),  or  short  (^)*  or  common 
( r  ),  L  e.  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  shoil,  as  amdvi^  U" 
gerij  volUcris^ 

1.  A  syllable  is  long  by  nature^  when  its  vowel  is  natnrallv  long,  as 
causa,  eoncido;  it  is  lonff  by  position,  when  its  vowel  is  followed  by 
two  consonants  or  a  double  consonant,  as  stirpis,  sermo,  discessit, 

2.  All  diphthongs  and  such  simple  vowels  as  have  originated  in  a 
contraction  are  by  nature  long,  as  caedo,  proeUum,  audax ;  cugo  (from 
€oago)y  bobus  (for  bot^us). 

3.  A  vowel  befi)ro  another  vowel  is  commonly  short,  as  meus,  dia, 
ptus,  veho, 

4.  A  vowel  before  a  mute  and  liquid  is  common,  as  lucrum,  tene- 
bra,  tonitrus, 

5.  The  quantity  of  the  nmple  vowels  under  other  circumstances 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  authority  of  the  poets,  and  is  common- 
ly given  in  the  Lexicon.  The  rules  respecting  the  quantity  of  final 
syl&bles,  &c.  belong  to  Prosody. 

OF    THE    ACCENT. 

J.  Accent  is  the  peculiar  tone  or  emphasis  with 
which  a  particular  syllable  of  a  word  is  uttered. 

Every  Latin  word  has  one  principal  or  leading  accent,  and 
only  one. 

The  leading  accent  is  either  the  circumflex  ( '^ )  or  the 
actUe  ('). 

*  The  short  gyllable  being  taken  as  the  unit  of  measure,  the  pronimciatioa 
of  a  long  syllable  would  occupy  double  the  time  of  a  short  one. 

1* 
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There  is  also  a  subordinate  accent  called  the  gr(we  (^ ). 
But  this  denotes  rather  the  absence  of  the  principal  accent,  and 
is  scarcely  used.  In  words  of  several  syllables,  the  last  sylla- 
ble but  one  is  called  the  penult  or  penuUtma  (sc.  syUaba)^  and 
the  last  but  two,  the  antepenult  or  antepenulitma. 

The  place  of  the  accent  is  determined  by  the  following 
laws :  — 

1.  Monosyllables  hav^  the  circumflex,  when  their  Towel  is  long  by 
nature,  and  the  acute,  when  their  vowel  is  short  by  nature  or  long  by 
position,  as  Jlus,  spes^  mons,  Jons,  but  drs,  duxj  fax,  pars. 

2.  In  words  of  two  syllables  the  accent  is  always  on  the  penult,  and 
it  is  a)  circumflex,  when  the  penult  is  long  by  nature  and  the  last 
syllable  short,  as  jUriSf  luce,  musd^  spina ;  but  6)  acute  under  all 
other  circumstances,*  sa  focus,  hdmd,'mUdy  axis,  deos,  musd, 

3.  Words  of  three  or  more  syllables  are  accented  either  on  the 
penult  or  on  the  antepenult :  — 

a)  When  the  penult  is  short,  the  antepenult  has  invariably  the 
acute,  as  accendere,  caedere,  hdmhies. 

b)  When  the  penult  is  long  by  nature  and  the  last  syllable  short, 
the  former  has  the  circumflex,  as  humdniis,  arndssi,  audisse. 

c)  When  the  penult  is  long  by  position,  or  when  the  last  syllable 
is  likewise  long,  it  nas  the  acute,  as  modeatits,  eductus,  hwminls, 

4.  The  antepenult  is  the  limit  of  the  accent,  and  polysyllables  are 
all  treated  like  words  of  three,  e.  g.  potmdttbus,  Constantmdpiflis^ 
aollicUudinibus. 

5.  Some  words  are  entirely  unaccented,  as  ne,  que,  ve,  ce.  But 
these  never  appear  alone,  bemg  always  appended  to  other  words,  of 
which  they  often  change  the  place  of  the  accent,f  e.  g.  musdque,  musa" 
que,  habesne,  plerdque,  &c. 

6.  The  quantity  of  a  word  being  given  (as  it  commonly  is  in  lexi- 
cons), its  accent  can  be  easily  determined  according  to  one  of  the 
above  rules.  —  The  beginner  should  carefully  distinguish  between 
quantity  and  accent,  which  in  Latin  are  not  onl^  distinct,  but  often 
apparently  at  variance.  The  former  is  the  principle  of  versiflcation, 
the  latter  the  indispensable  condition  of  a  correct  pronunciation  and 
the  very  soul  of  livmg  discourse. 

OF    THE    PARTS    OF    SPEECH. 

X  The  words  of  the  Latin  language,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  signification,  may  be  reduced  to  nine 
classes,  usually  called  parts  of  speech^  of  which  five  are 
inflected,  and  four  invariable, 

*  That  is,  1)  when  both  syllables  are  short  {fdciis,  hdmd)  ;  2)  when  the  first 
is  short  and  the  second  long  {deds,  fneds)  ;  8)  when  tlic  first  is  long  by  position 
only  (daii,  vilUi)  ;  4)  when  both  are  long  (muad). 

t  This  is  generally  thrown  back  upon  the  next  syllable  preceding  them. 
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1.  The  declinable  parts  of  speech  are :  Suhstantives  or  Nouns^ 
AdjeetiveSj  Pronouns^  Verbs,  and  Participles, 

2.  The  indeclinable  are :  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions, 
and  Interfections.     All  these  are  termed  Particulae  or  Particles, 

3.  To  these  classes  may  be  added  the  Gerunds  and  Supines, 
two  forms  of  verbal  substantives  peculiar  to  the  Latin. 

OF    DECLENSION. 

K,  Noons  and  adjectives  are  said  to  be  declined,  and  their 
inflection  is  called  Declefision.  Verbs  are  said  to  be  conjugated, 
and  their  inflection  is  called  Conjugation. 

In  the  declension  of  substantives  and  adject! ve«,  the  relations 
of  Gender,  Number,  and  Case  are  indicated  by  certain  changes 
of  termination. 

Latin  nouns  have  three  genders,  the  Misculine,  Feminine, 
and  Neuter  ;  and  two  numbers,  the  Singxdar  and  the  Plural, 

They  have  six  cases :  the  Nominative,  Genitive,  Dative,  Ac" 
cusative.  Vocative^  and  Ablative, 

The  Nominative  is,  as  in  English,  employed  as  the  subject  of 
a  finite  verb. 

The  Accusative  corresponds  upon  the  whole  to  the  English 
Objective. 

The  remaining  cases  serve  to  express  various  relations, 
which  in  English  are  usually  denoted  by  such  prepositions  as 
of,  to,  for,  toith,  by,  &c. 

There  are  five  different  modes  of  inflectinj?  substantives, 
called  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifih  declensions. 
These  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  termination  of 
the  genitive  singular,  which  in  the  first  declension  is  ae,  in  the 
second  i,  in  the  third  is,  in  the  fourth  us,  and  in  the  fifth  ei. 


Lesson  n.  —  pensum  alterum. 

OF  THE  FIRST  DECLENSION. 

A,  The  first  declension  coraprises  all  substantives 
and  adjectives  which  form  their  genitive  in  ae.  The 
nominative  of  such  of  these  words  as  are  of  purely 
Roman  origin  ends  in  a,  that  of  a  few  Greek  words 
in  c,  es,  and  as.  Those  in  a  and  e  are  mostly  fem- 
inine, the  rest  are  masculine.     The  singular  of  a  noun 
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in  a  in  connection  with  mca,  "  my,"  and  iuaj  "  thy  "  or 
"  your,"  is  thus  inflected  :  — 

NoM.  my  paper  meH  chartSi 

Gen.  of  my  paper  mcac  chartac 

Dat.  to  or  for  my  paper  meae  chartae 

Ace.  my  paper  mSam  chartam 

Voc.  0  my  paper  meS  charUl 

Abl.  with  or  by  my  paper  mea  chart  a. 

NoM.  your  table  t&tl  menssi 

Gen.  of  your  table  tdae  mensae 

Dat.  to  or  for  your  table  tdae  mensae 

Ace.  your  table  td^m  mens&n 

Voc.  O  your  table  tda  mensjt 

Abl.  wtth,fromy  or  by  your  table  tda  mensa. 

So  decKne  taenia,  fascta,  hdra,  penna. 

Remark.  —  The  a  of  the  ablative  of  the  first  declension  is  always 
long,  and  sometimes  printed  d.  —  But  in  all  other  cases  of  words  de- 
clined, the  final  a  is  generally  short,  as  chartd  (Nom.) ;  candelabra^ 
candlesticks;  /e7n/?/a,  temples. 

N.  B.  —  In  the  vocabularies  of  this  Grammar  the  quantity  of  every  Latin 
word  will  be  given,  and  the  paradigms  of  inflection  will  show  the  quantity  of 
the  different  case-terminations.  From  these  data  the  student  will  accent  ac- 
cording to  the  Rules  of  Lesson  I.,  page  6.  Examples  of  the  application  of 
these  principles  of  accentuation  are  mmlshed  in  Uie  phrases  of  each  Lesson. 

w««^  ,,^«  9  S  Habdsne  ?  ♦    Num  hdbcs  ? 

^^^y^^^  ifetnetft)!?    Anhubcs? 

Yes.  Sir  I  have  1  *^  ^^*'t  ddin!ne,  hdbea 

xes,  oir,  1  nave.  |  g.^^^  qufdem,  ddmlne,  ^st 

Have  you  the  hat?  jgr"t,^/ff,gr '^ 

*  In  asking  questions,  the  Romans  usually  employed  certain  signs  of  in- 
terrogation, of  which  the  most  common  are  the  enclitic  fie  (always  affixed 
either  to  the  verb  or  to  some  other  word  of  the  sentence),  tlie  particles  n&m, 
rffi,  ecqvidt  numqtdd^  ntrum^  nonni,  &c.  —  The  enclitic  ne  and  ecqutd  can  be 
used  in  questions  of  every  aescription,  whether  the  expected  answer  be  affirm- 
ative or  negative;  num  and  nwnqidd,  only  when  it  is  expected  to  be  "no"  ; 
nwwie,  only  when  it  is  to  be  "yes"  ;  an  and  uirum  chiefly  in  double  questions. 

t  The  most  current  Latin  adverbs  corresponding  to  our  English  "  yes  "  are  : 
iaam  (=s  even,  even  so),  vcrd  (indeed),  rede  (you  are  right),  ceri^  (certainly), 
fM,  itd  est,  Blc  est  (it  is  so),  sane  or  sane  qufdem  (Indeed,  surely),  immo  or 
immo  verd  (yes,  yes).  But  the  Romans  frequentlv  reply  by  a  simple  repe- 
tition of  the  verb  or  of  the  emphatic  word  of  the  inquirv,  e.  g.  here  with  a 
simple  /ZaWo  and  Est.  —  The  ceremonious  use  of  a  word  like  our  "  Sir  "  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  To  ddmtne,  however,  the  vocative  of  dominus  (mas- 
ter, lord),  there  can  be  no  objection. 

}  The  Romans  have  no  article.    Its  place  is  m  certain  casA  supplied  by  a 
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y-esL  Sir  I  liATc  the  haL  i  ^^  ^^  ddrnXne,  hilbeo  pileum. 

Xes,  bir,  1  hare  the  !iat.  |  ^^j^^^  domine,  est  mAl  pfleus, 

5.  Oft*.  The  verb  habeoj  being  transitive,  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  accusative  of  the  object,  and  the  neuter 
verb  est  by  the  nominative. 

The  i>en.  ♦Penna,  ae,/. 

Tlie  ribbon.  Taenia,  ae,/. ;  &scla,  ae,/. 

The  table.  Mensa,  ae,/ 

The  paper.  ♦Charta,  ae,/ 

rp.  ^  r^.  (  ♦Pileus,  i,  m..  Ace.  pilcum,  or 

^  ^  ^^'  I  ♦Pileum,  i,  n.  (Notn,  &  ^cc.) 
The  sugar  Sacch&nim,  i,  n.  (^Nom.  it  Ace.)  . 

wr-*        1^  (    Sal,*  gen.  sfilb,  ?».,  ace.  sdlem. 
(    Sal,  gen.  sails,  n.,  occ.  sal. 

C.  Obs.  Words  of  the  neuter  gender  have  the  nom- 
inative, accusative,  and  vocative,  singular  and  plural, 
always  alike. 

Ma90.  Feni.  Nent. 

^*  (Ace.     meUm  miam         miwn. 

Mosc 

D.  Rule.  Adjectives  and  adjective  pronouns  agree 
with  their  substantives  in  gender,  number,  and  case. 
Thus:  — 

My  sugar.  Meum  sdcchJirum  (Nom.  &  Ace). 

•. f^    r   .  <  NoM.   pileus  m^us  (m.),  pfleum  mdum  (n.). 

^       '  1  Ace.    pileum  mdum,  or  mdiim  pfleum. 

*j  \  NoM.    mca  penna,  or  pdnna  mda. 

y  pen.  -<  ^^^^    mdam  pdnnam,  or  pdnnam  mdam. 

V  If  J  ^^M*   ^1  tuum  (or  m.  tuus). 

loursaii.  |Acc.    sal  tiiura,  or  tuum  sal. 

Ilavc  you  my  hat  ?  Ilabcsne  mdum  pfleum  ? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  your  hat  J  ^^So.'*''"^'''  ^^^"^  ^"""^  ^' 

Have  younny  ribbon  ?  Ilabdsne  tadnYam  mdam  ? 

I  have  your  ribbon.  Habco  tiiam  tadnlam. 

demonstrative  pronoun,  by  unttt,  one.  allquis,  some  one,  &c.  But  ordinarily  the 
distinctions  expressed  by  oar  articles  mnst  be  mentally  supplied  from  the  con- 
text,—  The  learner  will  also  notice  the  omission  of  the  pronouns  fgi^i  W» 
-which  the  Latin  langua^  employs  only  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  or  contrast. 

*  The -substantives  fiileua  ana  sal  linve  two  forms,  i.  e.  the  masculine  and 
neuter,  without  any  difference  of  signification. 


Fem. 

NeuL 

tUd 

mm. 

mm 

mm. 
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Ilavcouthepen?  { ^SL^pI^ra^'? 

I  have  the  pen.  j  ^''^.S^^: 

Exercise  1. 

Have  you  the  tabic?  —  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  table.  —  Have  you 
my  table  ?  —  I  have  your  table.  —  Have  you  your  pen  ?  —  I  have  uiy 
pen.  —  Have  you  the  sugar  ?  —  I  have  the  sugar.  —  Have  you  my 
sugar  ?  —  I  have  your  sugar  —  Have  you  the  paper  ?  —  I  have  tlie 
paper.  —  Have  you  your  paper  ?  —  I  have  my  paper.  —  Have  you 
the  salt  V  —  1  have  the  salt  —  Have  you  my  salt  ? — 1  have  your  salt. 


Lesson  m.  —  penstoi  tertium. 

OF  THE   SECOND  DECLENSION. 

A,  The  second  declension  comprises  all  substantives 
and  adjectives  which  form  their  genitive  in  t.  The  ter- 
minations of  the  nominative  are  us  (generally  mascu- 
line, sometimes  feminine),  cfj  tr  (masculine),*  and  urn 
(neuter).     Examples :  — 

Meus  dSmlnus,  m,,  my  master.         Liber  tSus,  m.,  your  book. 


your  book         liber  tufis 
of  your  book     libri  tQi 
to  your  book     libro  tQo 


NoM.  my  master         metis  ddmlntls 

Gen.  of  my  master     m6i  d5mini 

Dat.  to  my  master     mSo  dSmlno 

Ace.  my  master  meQin  domlnQra  i/our  book         libriini  tQiim 

Voc.  O  my  master     mi  t  (limine        0  your  book     liber  tue 

Abl.  with  my  master  meo  ddipuio.       with  your  book  libro  tQo. 

Saccharum  bSnum,  w.,  good  sugar. 

NoM.  the  good  sugar  sacchHrQm  bdnUm 

Gen.  of  the  good  sugar  eacchUri  h6ni 

Dat.  to  the  good  sugar  SHCch&ro  h6nb 

Ace.  the  good  sugar  sacchHrtim  bdnfm 

Voc.  0  good  sugar  sacchuriim  bdiiiim 

Abl.  with  the  good  sugar  sacchiiro  bdno. 

*  To  these  most  be  added  one  adjective  in  ur,  viz.  satur,  salura^  tai&rttm, 
SRtedf  satisfied. 

t  This  vocative  is  sometimes  mhis  and  sometimes  mJ»  after  the  analogy  of 
proper  names  in  fiw,  which  have  always  »,  as,  VlrffiiiuSf  \1rfflli;  IhraUus, 
Uoriit't;  BO  also  f'tUuSy  fill ;  g6nla$,  <feni. 
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Like  domlnus  decline  pilous,  pannus,  equtts,  cakeus^  and  all  nouns 
and  adjectives  of  this  declension  which  end  in  &.  After  the  man- 
ner of  /Jfcer,  decline  ager^  culler,  fiber y  indgistery  &c. ;  *  like  sacchd- 
rum,  all  neuters  in  ibn,  as  aurum,  cmium,  lignum,  plumbum,  &c. 
(Cf.  Lesson  IV.) 

Remark  1.  The  final  t  of  the  genitive  of  this  declension^  and  of 
Latin  words  generally,  is  hng;  except  in  mlhi,  tibi,  sibi,  where  it  is 
common  ( i ). 

2.  The  final  o  of  the  dative  and  ablative  sin^lar  of  this  declcn- 
i^on  is  always  long.  But  in  Latin  words  general/  it  is  common,  as 
sermS,  amd,  kdbed. 

Masc.      Fern.     Neut. 
5  NoM.     Qul{s),  quae,   qu5d  or  qnXtL 
\  Ace.      Quern,    qudm,  quod  or  quid, 

}NoM.     Vt&,     utrd,     utrum. 
Ace.       UtrUm,  utrdm,  utrUm. 
(NoM.     Bonus,  S,     urn. 
(  Ace*      Boniim,  &m,  um. 
(NoM.     Magnus,    &,     um. 
\  AcG.      Magnum,  1km,  um. 

}NoM.     MiUus,  &,     um. 
Ace.      Malum,  iUn,  um. 
(NoM,     Vilis,    vills,    vile. 
-|  Ace.      Vilcra,  vilem,  vile. 
(    Or:  —  Nequsim  (indeclinabley^ 
TNoM.     Pulcher,     pulchrii,    pulchrum. 
i  Ace.      Pulchrum,  pulchrilm,  pulchrum. 
(  AUo: — Formosus,  ft,  um 
( NoM.     Turpis,    turpis,    turpe, 
I  Ace.      Turpcm,  turpem,  turpe. 
SacchSrum  mdum  bonum  (Nom.  k  AccJ) 
Sdccharum  tuum  vile  (noquam). 
The  fine  table  (pa-  (  Nom.  Mcnsa     (chilrta,     taenia)     piilchra. 

per,  ribbon).        '  Acc.   Mcnsam  (chdrtam,  taenlam)  piilchram. 
The  ugly  hat  <  Nom.  Pileus    (liber,     sul     )  turpis. 

(book,  salt).         (  Ace.    Pileum  (librum,  sailem)  turpem. 
Which  hat?  Which  (  Nom.  Qui's    pfleus  ?     Quae;  chdrta  ? 

paper?  (Ace.  Qudm  pileum?   Qudm  chartam? 

xvk:  .V o  S  Quod  sdcchftrum  ?  (Nom,  &  Acc) 


}Vhich  (of  many)  1 

Which  (of  two)  f 

Good. 

Great,  large,  big. 

Bad. 

Bad,  i.  e.  worthless. 

Beautiful,  fine. 

Ugly. 

My  good  sugar. 
Your  bad  sugar. 


♦  Some  nonn»  (and  adjectives)  in  er  retain  the  e  in  the  genitive,  and  have 
iri  instead  of  W,  as  ffinery  ginhi,  a  wn-in-law  ;  p&er,  -ivi^  a  boy  ;  tiber,  -fri^ 
free,  &c. —  Vir,  a  man,  has  rfri,  and  so  its  compounds,  as  cfecemrir,  -rfrt; 
levlry  -rlri, 

t  3iahu  is  said  of  peraons,  and  is  morally  bad;  vilis  chiefly  of  things 
vorthb-n  ;  nfquam  of  persons  and  things  both. 

}  Diplithougs  receive  tlie  accent  upon  the  fecond  vowel. 
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B,  Obs,  The  intent^tivo  quod  is  always  used  arljectively,  and 
agrees  with  its  noun  in  gender,  number,  and  case  \  aaid  is  more  like 
the  English  what  ?  and  is  either  used  independently  or  has  its  noun 
in  the  genitive.  —  The  masculine  which  t  is  more  commonly  qui  than 
quis  when  a  substantive  is  expressed  with  it. 

Have  you  good  sugar  ?  &tne  tfbl  sdcchHrum  bdnum  ? 

v«-  q:«  t  !,«««  ««.wi  «,««-  S  S^nc,  ddmlne,  <Jst  mflil  sdccharum 

Yes,  bir,  I  have  good  sugar.         j      bdnum. 

Have  you  the  fine  ribbon  ?  llabcsne  tadnlam  piilchrum  ? 

I  have  the  fine  ribbon.  H^beo  ta<{niam  pulchram. 

Which  hat  have  youV  {g„1^pSiA^? 

I  have  my  ugly  hat.  Pi'lcum  mdum  tiirpem  hdbeo. 

Which  ribbon  h..e  youV  {  glS^t^^' -^J, 

I  have  your  fine  ribbon.  Tadniam  tiiam  pulchram*  hdbeo. 

Exercise  2. 
Have  you  the  fine  hat  ?  —  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  fine  hat  —  Have 
you  my  bad  hat  ?  —  I  have  your  bad  hat  —  Have  you  the  bad  salt  ? 

—  I  have  the  bad  salt  —  Have  you  your  good  salt  ?  —  1  have  my 
ffood  salt  —  Which  salt  have  you  ?  —  I  have  your  good  salt  — 
Which  sugar  have  you  ?  —  I  have  my  good  su^^r.  —  Have  you  my 
good  sugar  ?  —  I  have  your  good  sugar.  —  Which  table  have  you  ? 

—  I  have  the  fine  table.  —  Have  you  my  fine  table  ?  —  I  have  your 
fine  table.  —  Which  paper  have  you  ?  —  I  have  the  bad  paper.  — 
Have  you  my  ugly  paper  ?  —  I  have  your  ugly  paper.  —  Which  bad 
hat  have  you  ?  —  I  have  my  bad  hat.  —  Which  fine  ribbon  have 
you  ?  —  I  have  your  fine  ribbon.  —  Have  you  my  fine  pen  ?  —  I 
nave  your  fine  pen. 


Lesson  IV.  —  pensum  quartuim. 

OF  THE  THIRD  DECLENSION. 

A.  Substantives  and  adjectives  of  the  third  declen- 
sion have  their  genitive  in  is.  The  terminations  of  the 
nominative  are  numerous,  some  ending  in  one  of  the 
vowels  o,  e,  t,  o,  y,  and  others  in  one  of  the  consonants 
c,  (rf),  /,  n,  r,  s,  t,  X.  This  declension  comprises  nouns 
of  every  gender. 

*  In  writing  his  exercises,  tlie  learner  should  be  carefal  to  select  the  proper 
case  and  gender  of  the  adjectives,  which  must  alwavs  correspond  with  that  of 
the  nouns  with  which  they  are  to  be  connected.  In  this  and  the  following 
lessons,  the  nominative  and  accusative  are  the  only  coses  used. 
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Noans  ending  in  a, «,  »,  y,  c,  2,*  and  t  are  neuter. 

Kouns  in  o,  orj  as,  and  eus  are  generally  masculine,  but  sometimes 
of  other  genders. 

Those  in  aa,  auSj  es,  is,  ysj  hs,  ns,  and  ps  are  generally  feminine, 
sometimes  masculine. 

Those  in  er  and  n  are  masculine  and  neuter. 


lApiSy  m.,  a  Hone. 

Vestfa,  /,  a 

garment. 

NOM. 

a  stone 

l&pls 

the  garment 

vestfa 

Gen. 

of  a  ttone 

l&p!dis 

of  the  garment 

vestfa 

Dat. 

to  a  stone 

l&p!dl 

to  the  garment 

vest! 

Ace. 

a  stone 

IftpidSm 

the  garment 

vestCm 

Voc. 

0  stone 

Mpi3 

0  the  garment 

vestfa 

Arl. 

with  a  stone 

Mpldg. 

with  the  garment      vestS. 

C^nis,  m,  &/.,t  the  dog. 

•Tiblalg,  n.,  the  stocking. 

NOM. 

the  dog 

c&nis 

the  stocking 

UblalS 

Gen. 

of  the  dog 

dinis 

of  the  stocking 

tlbifUfa 

Dat. 

to  the  dog 

cam 

to  the  stocking 

tibial! 

Ace. 

the  dog 

cunem 

the  stocking 

tibials 

Voc. 

Odog 

canls 

0  stocking 

tibials 

Abl. 

with  the  dog 

can& 

with  the  stocking      tlbiOlLt 

SartSr,  m.,  the  tailor. 

Capiit,  n.,  the  head. 

Nox. 

the  tailor 

sartSr 

the  head 

ciipQt 

Gen. 

of  the  tailor 

sartoris 

of  the  head 

eSpitb 

Dat. 

■  to  the  tailor 

eartdri 

to  the  head 

capiti 

Ace. 

the  tailor 

sartorem 

the  fiead 

capdt 

Voc. 

0  tailor 

BHrtOr 

0  the  head 

capQt 

Abl. 

with  the  tailor 

sartor^ 

with  the  head 

cupitS. 

Fratgr,  m.,  the  brother. 

Sal,  m.  &  n., 

the  salt. 

NOM. 

the  brother 

frater 

the  salt 

erd       neut. 

Gen. 

of  the  brother 

fratrfa 

of  the  salt 

salfa 

Dat. 

to  the  brother 

fratri 

to  the  salt 

Sllll 

Ace. 

the  brother 

fratrgm 

thesah 

salem,  sal 

Voc. 

0  brother 

frater 

OsaU 

sal 

Abl. 

with  the  brother   fratrg. 

with  the  salt 

sale  or  -L 

*  NouDS  in  /  are  generally  nenter,  bat  sometimes  masculine. 

t  Nouns  whicli  are  sometimes  masculine  and  sometimes  feminine,  according 
to  the  context,  are  said  to  be  of  the  common  gender.  So  adoiticem  and  juvinU^ 
m.  &  f.,  a  young  roan  or  woman  ;  comux^  m.  &  f.,  a  husband  or  a  wife ; 
tn/oiu,  m.  &;  f.,  an  infant ;  and  a  number  of  others.  Nouns  of  which  the 
gender  is  unsettled  are  said  to  be  of  the  doubtful  gender;  as  dies^  m.  &  f., 
a  day  ;  pemte^  m.,  f.,  &  n.,  provisions. 

X  Neuten  ending  in  i,  al,  and  dr  have  i  in  the  ablative  instead  of  I;  as 
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Remark.  The  final  e  of  the  abladve  of  the  third  declension  is 
always  short,  and  the  final  t  long. 

Maac.      Fem.     Neut 
,..  5No!kr.      In  ed  W. 

^'"  (Acc.       Ewn      Mm      Ul. 

B.  Obs.  The  pronoun  w,  ea,  id  must  be  put  in  the 
same  case  and  gender  as  the  substantive  for  which  it 
stands. 

Not;  no.  Nun;  ndnvero,  nMbn^, 

I  have  not.  Non  lulboo. 

No,  Sir.  Non  (mfnime)  vdro,  ddmlne. 

Have  yon  the  table  ?  Habcsne  mensam  ? 

"KT^   c;«  T  u,««  :*  «^*  5  Minime,  ddmlne;  (6am)  ndn  hibeo. 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.  j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  J^ 

Have  you  the  hat  ?  An  hdbes  pileum  ? 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.  Minime,  domlne;  (dum)  ndn  hdbea 

Have  you  the  sugar  ?  Num  hubcs  s^charum  f 

I  have  it  not.  Ndn  hiibeo. 

X).  Obs.  The  English  idiom  requires  here  id  non 
habeo.  In  Latin,  however,  the  pronoun  w,  co,  id  is 
frequently  omitted,  when  it  would  have  to  stand  in 
the  same  case  as  the  noun  to  which  it  relates. 

The  coat.  'Toga,  ae,  /. 

The  cloth.  Pannus,  i,  m. 

The  horse.  '  Equus,  i,  m. 

The  shoe.  *Calceus,  i,  m. 

The  thread.  Filum,  i,  n. 

The  candlestick.  Candelabrum,  i,  n. 

The  wood.  Lignum,  i,  n. 

The  leather.  Corium,  i,  n. 

The  lead.  Plumbum,  i,  n. 

The  gold.  Aurum,  i,  n. 

Of.  £,  ex. 

E.  Obs.  The  preposition  e  or  ex  is  followed  by  the 
ablative.  E  can  be  put  before  consonants  only,  ex  be- 
fore vowels  and  consonants  both. 

Of  gold.  Ex  ailro,  aureus,  a,  urn. 

Of  cloth.  Ep^no. 

mAr^,  mdrl ;  Ajdmdl,  dfdmati ;  cakdr,  cakdri.    Except  #«/,  /«r,  bacctiTy  j'vbdr, 
hfpiir^  aud  n«<r(dr,  which  retain  the  L 
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F.  Obs.  The  material  of  which  anything  is  made 
may  either  be  expressed  by  the  ablative  of  a  substan- 
tive with  e  or  exy  or  by  means  of  an  adjective  in  eus. 
Thus:  — 

Ligneus,  a,  um. 

Chartaceus,  a,  um. 

Scorteus,  a,  um,  or  e  corio. 

Plumbeus,  a,  um,  or  e  plumbo. 

Linteu9,  a,  um. 
f  Lapldeus,  a,  um. 
\  SaxSus,  a,  um. 

(  BcUus,  a,  um. 

(  Yenustus,  a,  mn. 
5N0M.  Pileus  chart^eus. 
1  Ace.  Pileum  chart^eum. 
^  NoM.  Mensa  liofuea. 
'  Ace.  Mdnsam  T^;neam. 

NoM.  &  Ace.  Tibi&le  Hntenm. 

NoM.  &  Ace.    CandcUbrum  aiirS- 


Wooden  or  of  wood. 
Paper      —  of  pi^Msr. 
Leatlier  —  of  leather. 
I^eadea   — of  lead. 
Linen      — of  linen. 

Stone      —  of  stone. 


Pretty. 
The  paper  hat 

The  wooden  table. 

The  linen  (thread)  stocking. 
The  golden  candlestick. 

The  horse  of  stone. 
The  golden  ribbon. 
The  cloth  coat 
Ilave  you  the  paper  hat? 
No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 

Have  you  the  stone  table  ? 
I  have  it  not. 


um  or  ex  aura 
(  NoM.  ^uus  lapideus. 
(  Ace.  Ecjuum  lapfdeum. 
3  NoM.  Taenia  aurea. 
J  Ace.   Tadniam  aiiream. 
]  NoM.  Toga  e*  pdnno. 
\  AcG.  Tdgam  e  pdnno. 

Kum  h^bes  p(leum  chartliceum  ? 
5  &um  ndn  habeo,  ddmlne,  ndn. 
(  Ndn,  ddmlne  ;  eum  ndn  hdbeo. 

An  hdbes  m<^nsam  lapideam  ? 

(£:am)  ndn  hilbeo. 


OF    THE   GENITIVE   OF    THE    THIRD    DECLENSION. 

G.  From  the  paradigms  of  this  lesson  it  will  be 
perceived,  that  substantives  of  this  declension  vary  con- 
siderably as  to  the  manner,  in  which  they  assume  the 
characteristic  termination  of  the  genitive.  The  follow- 
ing rules  are  intended  to  give  the  learner  some  insight 
into  the  extent  of  this  variation.! 

1.  Nouns  in  a  change  a  into  StXs,  as  pdema,  pdematis,  n.,  a  poem. 

2.  Nouns  in  e  change  e  into  &,  as  ru6l/^,  cUbllis,  n.,  a  couch. 

*  Prepositiom  before  their  cases  are  not  accented. 

t  These  mics,  though  not  directly  connected  with  the  exercises  of  this 
lessoQ,  aie  yet  recommended  to  the  careful  attention  of  the  student. 
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S.  Those  in  t*  are  generally  indeclinable,  but  sometimes  have 
tlosj  as  hydromeliy  hydrometttos,  n.,  mead. 

4.  Those  in  y  add  os,  as  mXsy,  mXsyos^  n.,  vitriol. 

5.  0  commonly  becomes  onXSj  as  semiOf  semvmXs^  m.,  ppeech.  But 
do  and  go  become  dints  and  gXnls^  as  grando,  grandintSj  f.,  hail ;  origoy 
orlglnis^  f.,  origin.f 

6.  Nouns  in  c,  d^  Z,  n  simply  add  »,  as  hcH^Cy  halecis^  n.  &  f, 
a  sort  of  i)ickle ;  DavHd^  Davidls,  m.,  a  man's  name;  cubUal,  cubUdttg^ 
n.,  a  cushion ;  ren^  renU,  m.,  the  reins4 

7.  Those  in  ar,  er,  or,  and  tir  commonly  add  likewise  U,  as  nectar, 
nect&is,  n.,  nectar ;  anser,  ans^rts,  m.,  a  goose ;  lector,  lectoris,  m., 
a  reader;  svlphwr,  sulphurts,  n.,  8ulphur.§ 

8.  Those  m  as  generally  change  as  into  aits,  as  verttas,  verUSJlxs^ 
f.,  truth.  II 

9.  The  only  nouns  in  aes  are  aes,  n.,  brass,  and  praes,  m.,  bonds- 
man, which  have  aeris  and  praedis, 

10.  Nouns  in  aus  have  ati^f,  as  ^t^,  laudts,  f,,  praise;  fraus, 
fraudts,  f. ,  fraud. 

11.  Those  in  es  generally  chano:e  es  into  ts,  &s  James,  /amts,  f., 
hunger;  rapes,  rupts,  f.,  a  rock;  out  sometimes  into  edXs,  xtXs,  or 
eris,  as  haeres,  haeredis,  m.,  an  heir;  miles,  mllltls, m.,  a  soldier;  Ceres, 
Cereris,  f.,  the  goddess  Ceres. 

12.  Nouns  in  is  have  commonly  is,  as  q/7ts,  tat,  f.,  a  bee;  ovis, 
is,  f.,  a  sheep ;  but  sometimes  also  6m,  tnis,  itis,  or  tdif,  as  pulvis, 
pulveris,  m.,  dust;  sanguis,  sangutnis,  m.,  blood;  lapis,  Idpidis,  m,,  a 
stone;  Qud'is,  QutrUis,  m.,  a  Boman.  —  Semis,  m.,  oue  naif,  has  se- 
missis» 

13.  Those  in  os  change  os  into  otui,  as  sdcerdos,  -otis,  m.,  a  priest; 
n^os,  -d/ijr,  m.,  a  ffrandson  ;  but  also  into  odis,  ois,  and  Sris,  as 
cristas,  -odis,  m.,  a  Keeper;  heros,  -ois,  m.,  a  hero;  rds,  rOrb,  m., 
dew.^f 

14.  The  termination  us  becomes  dri%  eris,  vris,  iidis  (titis),  or  ffdis, 
as  corpus,  -oris,  n,,  a  body;  dpus,  -eris,  n.,  a  work;  crus,  cruris,  n., 

*  Nonns  in  t  and  y  are  Greek,  and  so  are  their  genitives  ftos  and  yos, 

t  A  number  of  other  nouns  in  o  have  likewise  tnis,  as  /i<>fiio,  a  man ;  n?mo, 
nobody  ;  Ap(^,  &c.  —  (^ro,  flesh,  f.,  has  cartas,  and  ulnXo,  m.,  the  nanae  of 
a  river,  AiUenis. 

X  But  lac,  n.,  milk,  has  laciis,  and  those  in  men  have  i»r«l»,  as  n&mgn, 
numinti,  n.,  the  deity.  Greek  nouns  in  on  have  onis  and  <?«/(<,  as  ic&n, 
tc6ms,  f.,  an  image  ;  Achh-dn,  -cntia,  m.,  name  of  a  river. 

^  But  those  in  ber  and  ter  have  bris  and  M»,  ns  OcUSber,  OctObrU;  p&tcr, 
pairts,  ra.,  a  father.  Some  in  «r  have  dris,  as  eAt/r,  e6(5rf«,  n.,  ivory,  &c.  — 
Jecur,  n.,  the  liver,  has  jicurtB  or  jicfndris,  and  Afpar,  n.,  the  liver,  hipdUt 
or  /t<7><Jto« ;  cdi\  n.,  the  heart,  has  cordis ;  iter,  u.,  a  journey,  iUi^ris,  and 
Jupiter^  m.,  J«Jpw. 

II  Greek  nouns  in  as  have  antf*  and  d<lw  (or  rfdw),  as  .^f^rrtg,  ^ywrfw,  m.,  a 
giant ;  lampns,  Inmpddis  or  hmpddos,  f.,  a  lamp.  Other  exceptions  are  :  as, 
assis.  m.,  a  coin  ;  mat,  tndris,  m.,  a  male  ;  vat,  vddis,  m.,,a  surety,  and  vat, 
vatit*  m.  a  vessel. 

t  0«.*n.,  the  mouth,  has  firit,  but  (5»,  n.,  a  bone,  has  oiitf.  The  genitive  of 
bds,  m.  &  f.,  an  ox  or  cow,  is  bOcis, 
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the  leg;  inevs,  -tic/u,  f.,  an  anvil;  sahut,  -Otis,  f.,  safety;  trtpus,  -ddisj 
m^  a  tripod. 

15.  Greek  nouns  in  eus  have  ^os,  as  Orphetut^  Orpheos^  &c 

16.  Kouns  in  Is^  ns,  and  rs  change  8  into  tis  or  dis^  as  puis,  -/»,  f., 
a  sort  of  pap;  pars,  -tis,  f.,  a  part;  ^ans,  -dis,  £.,  any  kernel-fruit; 
serpens^  -tis,  f.,  a  serpent 

1 7.  Those  in  bs,  ps,  and  fi»  have  bis,  pis,  and  mis,  as  urbs,  -bis,  f., 
a  city;  stirps,  -pis,  m.  &  f.,  offspring;  hiems,  hiemis,  f ,  winter.* 

18.  The  only  nouns  in  t  are  e&put,  cdpttis,  m.,  the  head,  and  its 
componnds,  occiput,  -£fis,  &c. 

19.  Nouns  in  x  change  this  letter  into  cis  or  gis,  as  vox,  vOcis, 
f,  the  voice;  cdlix,  cdttcis,  m.,  a  cup;  rex,  r€gis,  m.,  a  king;  codex, 
codlcis,  m.,  a  book.  —  But  nix,  f.,  snow,  has  nivis;  nox,  f.,  night, 
noctis;  senex,  adj  ,  old,  sinis  or  sehtcis;  and  supellex,  £.,  furniture, 

Exercise  3. 

Have  you  the  wooden  table  ?  —  No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.  —  Which 
table  have  you  ?  —  I  have  the  stone  table.  —  Have  you  my  golden 
candlestick?  —  I  have  it  not.  —  Which  stocking  have  you  ?  —  1  have 
the  thread  stocking.  —  Have  you  my  thread  stocking  ?  —  I  have  not 
your  thread  stocking.  —  Which  coat  have  you  ?  —  I  have  my  cloth 
coat.  —  Which  horse  have  you  ?  —  I  have  the  wooden  horse.  — 
Have  you  my  leathern  shoe  ?  —  I  have  it  not.  —  Have  you  the 
leaden  horse  ?  —  I  have  it  not.  —  Have  you  your  good  wooden 
horse  ?  —  I  have  it  not.  —  Which  wood  have  you  ?  —  I  have  vour 
good  wood.  —  Have  you  my  good  gold  ?  —  I  have  it  not  —  Which 
gold  have  you  ?  —  I  have  the  good  gold.  —  Which  stone  have  you  ? 
—  I  have  your  fine  stone.  —  Which  ribbon  have  you  ?  —  I  have 
your  golden  ribbon.  —  Have  you  my  fine  dog  ?  —  I  have  it.  — 
Have  you  my  ugly  horse  ?  —  I  have  it  not. 


Lesson  V.  —  pensum  quintum. 

OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

A.  Adjectives  are  inflected  like  substantives  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  declensions.  Those  in  us,  a,  um 
and  cry  a,  um  belong  to  the  first  and  second  declension  ; 
those  in  cr,  ts,  2,  those  in  w,  is,  c,  and  all  the  adjectives 
of  one  termination,  to  the  third. 

*  But  the  adjective  eadehs^  single,  has  caeUbis,  and  the  compounds  of  ctps 
have  ipis,  as  pnncept,  '4pis,  the  foremost.    The  genitive  of  anc^  doubtftil,  is 

OMCigHtis. 

B         2* 
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B.  Some  adjectives  have  a  special  termination  for 
each  of  the  three  genders  (e.  g.  bonuSy  a,  wm,  acer^  acrisj 
acre),  some  have  one  common  form  for  the  masculine 
and  feminine  (e.  g.  viRs,  m.  &  f.,  vi/e,  n.),  and  others 
have  but  one  ending  (in  the  nominative  singular)  for 
every  gender  (e.  g.  feRx,  dives^  &c.).  The  following 
paradigms  exhibit  the  declension  of  bonus^  pudcher^  and 
turpis,  in  the  singular. 

Bdnus,  b^nS,  bdniim,  good. 


Masc, 

Fern, 

NtHt. 

NOM. 

the  good 
of  the  good 

b5niis 

b6n2i 

b^niim 

Gen. 

bdnl 

bdnae 

boni 

Dat. 

to  the  good 

bdno 

bdnae 

bdno 

Ace. 

the  good 

bdndm 

bdnJUn 

bdndm 

Voc. 

0  the  good 

bdng 

bdn& 

bdnQm 

Abl. 

with  the  good 

b(5no 

bdna 

bdno. 

Pulcher,  pulchra,  pulchriim, 

•  beautiful 

Mate. 

Fern, 

NeuL 

NOM. 

the  hemUiful 

pulcher 

pulchra 

pulchrOm 

Gen. 

of  the  beautiful 

pulchil 

pulchrae 

pulchrl 

Dat. 

to  the  beautiful 

pulchro 

pulclirae 

pulchro 

Ace. 

the  beautiful 

pulchribii 

pulcbrlun 

pulchriim 

Voc. 

0  the  beautiftd 

pulchSr 

pulchra 

pulchrQm 

Abl. 

by  the  beautiful 

pulchro 

pulchra 

pulchro. 

Turpls,  turpis,  ttirpg,  ugly. 

Ma$c, 

Fern. 

Neut, 

NOM. 

the  ugly 

turpls 

turpis 

turpg 

Gen. 

of  die  ugly 

turpls 

turpis 

turpls 

Dat. 

to  the  ugly 

turpi 

turpi 

turpi 

Ace. 

the  ugly 

turpSm 

turpSm 

turpS 

Voc. 

0  the  ugly 

turpis 

turpis 

turp$ 

Abl. 

with  the  ugly. 

turpi  t 

turpi 

turpL 

Like  hSniis  decline  wirWife,  c?,  Urn  ;  meits,  d,  urn  ;  formosus,  5,  ihriy  &c. 
—  hike  pulcher:  aeger,  sick;  int^gSr^  entire;  n^ger,  black;  pty^,  slow, 
&c.  —  Like  turp^ :  brevts,  short ;  deformU,  deformed ;  dulcts,  sweet ; 
omnXs,  all ;  atUts^  useful,  &c. 

♦  Some  adjectives  of  this  declension  retain  the  e  of  the  POot-termination, 
e.  g.  UnH-y  ihvira,  t^nSrum;  miter,  ifil«^ro,  mSsirum.    But  the  majority  reject  it 

t  Adjectives  of  the  third  declension  have  e  or  i  in  the  ablative  singular,  but 
those  whofie  neuter  ends  in  e  have  i  only. 
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The  tnxnk. 
The  button. 
The  money. 
The  cheese. 
The  alyer. 
Of  Bilver. 
The  baker. 

The  neighbor. 

Anything,  something. 
Nothing, 

Have  you  anything? 

I  have  something. 

Have  70a  anything  ? 

I  have  nothing. 

Hungry. 
Thirsty. 

Sleepy. 

Tired. 
Are  yon  hungry  ? 
I  am  hungry. 
Are  you  Uiirsty 
I  am  thirsty. 
I  am  not  thirsty. 

Are  you  sleepy  ? 
I  am  sleepy. 
I  am  not  sleepy. 

Are  you  tired  ? 

I  am  tired. 
I  am  not  tired. 


•Riscus,  i,  m.,  area,  ae,/. 
*Orbiciilus  fibulatorius,  i,  m. 
Pecunia,  ae,  /. 
Caseus,  i,  m. 
Argentum,  i,  n. 
Ai^nteus,  a,  um  (Adj.). 
Pistor,  oris,  nt. 
5  Vicinus,  i,  m. 
\  Proxlmus,  i,  m 

Altquid,  quidquanif  nonnfJiU, 
NmU  (indecl.),  nIhUum,  i,  n. 

5  fotne  tibl  dllquid  ? 

1  Habdsne  (ta)  dliquid  ? 

]  fet  mHii  ndnnihif. 

(  Udbeo  liquid. 

J  Ntim  quidquam  *  hiibcs  ? 

1  Ntim  est  tibl  qufdquam  ? 

(  iis^,  mihi  nihil. 

(  Nihil  r^i  hdbeo. 

Esiiriens,  tis. 

8ltlens,t  tis.     (Vide  Lesson  YI.  B,) 
(  Somnic£il6suS|  &,  um. 
(  Cupidiis  r&,  um)  somnl. 
Fessus  (defessus),  &,  um. 
Esurisno? 
(ijgo  vcro)  esiirio. 
Sitlsne  ? 

(fego  vdro)  sitlo. 
Non  sitio. 
J  i^sne  tu  somnlculdsus  ? 
(  An  ds  cupldus  sdmni  ? 

Slim  cupldus  sdmni. 
5  N6n  Slim  cupldus  sdmni. 
I  iSgo  somniculdsus  udn  sum. 
yfone  ta  fessus? 
(  Niim  ^  fessus? 
Sum  fessus. 
Non  Slim  f<^ssus. 


C.   Rule,   When  a  substantive  expresses  the  relation 
of  property  or  possession,  it  is  put  in  the  genitive;  as, 

«  (tuidquam  is  generally  put,  when  the  sentence  contains  a  ne^ro^ion  (either 
expressed  or  implied),  a  condition,  comparison,  &c.,  and  also  in  connection 
•with  the  pnrticl&s  war,  scarcely,  and  «ne,  without.    (Compare  Lesson  VI.  C) 

t  Evtriena  and  ntienty  properlv  the  present  participles  of  the  verbs  itArlo^ 
I  am  hnngry,  and  fftfo,  I  am  thirsty.  Wiion  hungry  and  AiriLy  are  in  the  pred- 
icate of  the  sentence,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  verbs,  and  not  the  participles. 
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The  dog  of  the  baker.  Canis  pistdris  (Norn,). 

The  baker's  dog.  Pistdris  cdnem  (Ace.)* 

The  coat  of  the  tailor.  Tdgam  sartoris  (Ace). 

The  tailor's  coat.  Sartoris  tdga  (Norn.). 

,,,.,,  <  Chdrta  m^i  fratrisf  (Nom.). 

My  brother  s  paper.  |  p^^^  ^^j  chUrtam W.). 

,,.,,»         J     1*  S  M^i  vicini  sal  bdnum. 

My  neighbors  good  salt.  |  Sal  Wnum  vicfni  mdi. 

m.      ,  J  ,       ,  ( NoM.  P&nis  v^tiilus. 

The  old  bread.  |  ^^^     Pinem  v^ulum. 

The  pretty  dog.  Cdnem  bellum  (veniistum). 

The  silver  ribbon.  Tadniam  argdnteam  (Ace). 

D.  Rule.  Adjectives  (and  the  adjective  pronouns 
metis^  tutiSj  &c.)  may  stand  either  before  or  after  their 
substantives ;  but  when  the  substantive  is  a  monosyl- 
lable, the  adjective  comes  always  last. 

Have  you  the  neighbor's  good  salt  ?  Niim  hdbcs  sSl  bdnum  vicf  ni  ? 

I  have  it  not.  Ndn  hibeo. 

Have  you  my  brother's  silver  can-  An  hdbes  frfitris  mdi  candeldbrum 

dlestick  ?  ai^entc  um  ? 

Exercise  4. 

Have  you  the  leathern  trunk  ?  —  I  have  not  the  leathern  trunk  ? 

—  Have  you  my  pretty  trunk  ?  —  I  have  not  your  pretty  trunk. 

—  Which  trunk  have  you  V  —  I  have  the  wooden  trunk.  —  Have 
you  my  old  button? — I  have  it  not.  —  Which  money  have  you? 

—  I  have  the  good  money.  —  Which  cheese  have  you  ?  —  I  have 
the  old  cheese.  —  Have  you  anything  ?  —  I  have  something.  —  Have 
you  my  large  dog  ?  —  I  have  it  not  —  Have  you  your  good  gold  ? 

—  I  have  it.  —  Which  dog  have  you  ?  —  I  nave  the  tailor's  dog  ? 

—  Have  you  the  neighbor's  largo  dog  ?  —  I  have  it  not.  —  Have 
you  the  dog's  golden  ribbon  ?  —  No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.  —  Which 
coat  have  you  ?  —  I  have  the  tailor's  good  coat.  —  Have  you  the 
neighbor's  good  bread  ?  —  1  have  it  not,  —  Have  you  my  tailor's 

f)lden  ribbon  ?  —  I  have  it.  —  Have  you  my  pretty  aoc's  ribbon  ?  — 
have  it  not.  —  Have  you  the  good  baker's  good  horse? —  I  have  it. 

—  Have  you  the  sood  tailor's  horse  ?  —  I  nave  it  not.  —  Are  you 
hungry  ?  —  I  am  hunCT}'.  —  Are  you  sleepy  ?  —  I  am  not  sleepy. 

—  which  candlestick  have  you  ?  —  I  have  the  golden  candlestick 
of  my  good  baker. 

♦  The  common  rule  is  that  the  genitive  (and  in  ^neral  every  word  goremed) 
should  bo  put  before  the  word  governing  It.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
invariable,  and  tlie  learner  may  safely  use  either  of  the  formulas  in  the  sense  of 
their  English  eqnivalents. 

t  ^  Instead  of  the  possessive  eenitive,  the  Romans  sometimes  employ  an  ad- 
jective; as,  ddmuM  pcUema  for  ddmtupatris^  the  father's  house  ;  hdmo  ingiM6tUi 
for  kdmo  ingifdi^  a  man  of  talent,  &o. 
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LesSOU  VI.  —  PENSUM  SEXTUM. 

A,  The  adjectives  in  cr,  tSj  e  are  but  few  in  num- 
ber. The  nominative  masculine  has  sometimes  is 
instead  of  er. 

AcSr  or  acris,  acrfs,  acre,  sharp. 

Mate,  Fern.  NeuL 

NoM.       acSr  or  Serfs  acrfs  acrS 

Gen.       acrfs  acrfs  acrfs 

Dat.       acn  acrf  acri 

Ace.       acr&n  acrSm  acrd 

Yoo.       ac£r  or  Serfs  Serfs  acrS 

Abl.       Serf  Sen  Serf. 

So  decliqe  dacer  or  alact^^  cheerful ;  cBiher  or  cU&nis,  fiunous; 
celer  or  cel^riSf  swift ;  saluber  or  salUbriSf  nvholesome. 

ADJECTIVES    OF    ONE  TERMINATION. 

B.  Adjectives  of  one  termination  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  other  words  of  the  third  declension,  except 
that  they  may  have  either  e  or  i  in  the  ablative.  The 
present  participle  in  n5  is  included  in  this  class.  Exam- 
ples :  — 

Vettts,  -tgrfs,  olcL 

Hate.  &  Fem,    NtuL 
vStOs 
vgtSrfs 
vgtgrf 

vgtgrSm     vStOs 
vSttSs 
v6t6r6  or  L 


D5ves,  -vltfs,  rich. 
Mate,  k  Fern,    NeuL 
NoM.     dives 
Gen.      divltis 
Dat.      divltl 
Ace.      divltem     divSs 
Voc.      dived 
Abl.      divltg.* 


Sf  tlens,  -ntlsy  thirsty* 

Mate.  &  Fern,    NtuL 
^itlens 

sUientIs 

sitiena 

BlUentSm     dUens 

sittens 

eitlentS  or  L 


So  decfine  /elix^  fdictBy  happy ;  pauper,  paup^rts^  poor ;  anceps^ 
ancipXtXs,  doubtful ;  soUers^  soUertUj  clever ;  prudena^  prudentXs,  wise ; 
ainansj  amarUISf  loving,  &c. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  ABLATIVE^ 

1 .  Participles  in  ans  or  ens  have  always  ^  in  the  ablative,  when 
they  are  used  as  participles  proper  or  as  substantives;  as,  sole  orienie, 
when  the  sun  rises ;  infans,  abl.  infatUS,  the  in&nt  But  when  used 
as  adjectives,  they  have  rather  i  than  S, 


*  See  Bemark  5. 
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2.  Comparatives  have  rather  ^  than  l,  as  major,  major e,  greater,  &c. 
8.  Pr<iesensj  present,  when  said  of  things,  has  i/  when  said  of  per- 
sons, e. 

4.  Proper  names  derived  from  adjectives  have  always  e,  as  ClUmensy 
Qemenie. 

5.  Those  that  have  ^  exclusively  are  paup^^  senex,  princeps,  and 
the  majority  of  those  in  es,  as  dives,  sospes,  deses,  pabes,  impubcs,  and 
superstes. 

^     ., .  ^, .  »      (  ARqutd  (ouidquam.  nonnVitl)  honum. 

AnyOixng  or  something  good,    |  ^^^^jrf  ^,^^^^^ 

Nothing  or  not  anything  good,  j  ^y^^y  2^^^** 

Something  bad  (worthless).       Allquld  vile  (nequ&m). 
Nothing  bad  (worthless).  Nihil  vile  (nequ^mj. 

C.  Obs.  The  partitive  genitive  of  neuter  adjectives 
after  aKquidj  mAI/,  &c,  can  only  be  used  whea  the  ad- 
jective is  of  the  second  declension. .  Thus  we  can  only 
say  oRquid  vllcj  turpe^  &c.,  and  not  oRquid  turpis  ;  but 
indifferently  either  aliquid  bonum  or  aliquid  bonu 

Have  you  anything  ^?  }  fenf  jSj^S^iiJ? 

I  have  nothing  bad.  }  K'^l^tST"  ^"'• 

Have  you  anything  ugly  V  |  ?fh/^%ff  ^^  f^  ' 

I  have  nothing  ugly.  |  atl^^Ste:^"^  "^^ 

Whatf      ,  Qmdf 

mathaveyou.  {^IZt^' 

Whathaveyougpod?  |S^1?LJJL^ 

I.have  the  good  b««d.  jf^ST^te: 


Tliat  or  t^  one. 


Masc.  Fern.  Neat 
(NoM.  iUe  ma  iUwI, 
\  Ace.     ilium      illdm      illUd. 


D.  Obs,  The  English  ^o^,  or  the  one,  is,  among  the 
later  Latin  authors,  expressed  by  the  demonstrative  i7/e, 
ilUiy  illucL  By  the  earlier  classical  writers,  however,  the 
noun  is  either  itself  repeated  or  to  be  supplied  from  the 
context 
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Which  book  have  you  ? 
I  have  that  of  the  baker. 

Which  sugar  have  you  ? 

I  have  that  of  my  brother. 

Or. 


Qndm  h'brum  h^bes  ? 
5  Hi&beo  ilium  pistdris. 
I  Pistons  librum  hiibeo. 
i  Quod  fldcchftram  h4bes  ? 
\  QuM  dst  tn)l  s^chaii  ? 
)  Hdbeo  illud  m^  frfttris. 
(  ist  mihi  sScch&mm  firfttru. 

An. 


E.  Obs.  In  double  questions,  the  first  member  is 
introduced  by  utrum  (whether)  or  by  the  enclitic  -nc, 
and  the  second  member  by  an  (or).     Thus :  — 

(  iitrwn  ds  f<^8su8  an  sommculdsus  ? 
(  ^ksne  tu  f<^us  an  somniculdsus  ? 

SomnlculdBus  sum. 
(  £stntf  tfbi  liber  m^us  an  vicfn!  ? 
\  utrum  hdbes  librum  m^um  on  vi- 
(     ciifi  ? 

fjst  mihi  liber  vicini. 

Iliibeo  fllum  viciui. 
'  Utrum  tibi  est  liber  tiius  in  pistd- 
I     ris? 

;  Tuiimne  librum  hdbes  iln  pistdris  ? 
J  (*trum  ^uris  dn  sitis  ? 
(  Esurisne  lUi  sitla  ? 

Esiiiio. 


Are  you  tired  or  sleepy  ? 

I  am  sleepy. 

Have  you  my  book  or  that  of 
the  neighbor  ? 

I  have  that  of  the  neighbor. 

Have  you  your  hat  or  the 
baker's? 


Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  ? 
lam  hungry. 


Exercise  5. 

Have  you  my  book  ?  —  I  have  it  not.  —  Which  book  have  you  ? 

—  I  have  mv  good  book.  —  Have  you  anything  ugly  ?  —  I  have 
nothing  ugly  r  —  1  have  something  pretty. —  Which  table  have  you  ? 

—  I  have  the  baker's.  —  Have  you  the  baker's  dog  or  the  neigh- 
bor's ?  —  I  have  the  neighbor's.  —  What  have  you  ?  —  I  have 
nothing.  —  Have  you  the  good  or  bad  sugar?  —  I  have  the  good 

—  Have  you  the  neighbor's  good  or  bad  horse  ?  —  I  have  the  good 
Tone).*  —  Have  you  the  golden  or  the  silver  candlestick  ?  —  I  have 
the  silver  candlestick.  —  Have  you  my  neighbor's  paper,  or  that  of 
my  tailor  ?  —  I  have  that  of  your  tailor.  —  Are  you  hungry  or 
thirsty  ?  —  I  am  hungry.  —  Are  you  sleepy  or  tired  ?  —  I  am  tired. 

—  What  have  you  pretty  ?  —  I  have  nothinjj  pretty.  —  Have  you 
anything  ugly  ?  —  1  have  nothing  ugly.  —  Have  vou  tie  leather 
shoe  ?  —  I  have  it  not.  —  What  have  you  good  ?  —  I  have  the 
good  sugar. 


*  The  words  included  in  parantheMS  are  not  to  be  translated  in  these  exer- 
cises. 
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[lesson  7. 


Lesson  VII.  —  pensum  septimum, 

OF  THE  FOURTH  DECLENSION. 

A.  The  fourth  declension  comprises  all  substantives 
which  form  their  genitive  in  ti^.  The  nominative  sin- 
gular has  two  terminations,  viz.  us  for  masculine  and 
feminine  nouns,  and  u  for  neuters.     Examples :  — 


Fructtis, 

m.,  the  fruit 

Comu,  n^  the  horfu 

DCmiSs,  /,  the  house. 

NOM. 

fructtls 

comQ 

ddmiis 

Gen. 

fructas 

comQs 

ddmus  or  domi  ♦ 

Dat. 

fructm 

comQ  (comOi) 

ddmfil  or  domo 

Ace. 

fructtini 

comu 

ddmiun 

Voc. 

iructiis 

comQ 

damOs 

Abl. 

fructiL 

comu. 

ddmo. 

Like  J¥uctu8  decline  adUus,  access ;  cantiis,  a  song ;  currus,  a  char- 
iot; ictuSf  a  stroke;  mOtSsy  motion;  risus,  laughter;  sSnatus^  tho 
senate;  sumptiis,  expense;  victus^  living.  Also  the  feminines  acns^ 
a  needle ;  Yitdnus,  a  hand ;  tHbus,  a  tribe,  &c.  -~  Like  comH  dcclino 
geluy  ice ;  ^enO,  the  knee ;  vera,  a  spear ;  tdnlb%  thunder. 

Bema&k.  —  The  final  u  of  Latin  words  generallj  is  long. 

(  &tne  tfbi  t<5ga  inda  dn  sartdris  ? 
Have  you  my  coat  or  the  tailor's  ?  <  tJtrum  habes  tdgam  m^am  an  (il- 

(     lam)  sartdris  ? 
,  ,  5  fet  m  AI  tiia. 

Ihaveyoure.  JTiiamblbeo. 

Masc.  Fem.  Kent. 

1^  S'^OV.      meSs  mid  tn^unu 

^^^'  IAcc.      miihn         midm  meSm. 

Vm/^ir  5N0M.      tnu8  tSd  tiium. 

J  ours.  1^^^        ^w^  ^^j^  ^.^ 

B.  Obs.  The  possessive  pronouns  meuSj  tuasy  swuSy 
&c  may  either  be  joined  to  nouns  in  the  sense  of  the 
conjunctive  my,  your  (thy),  his,  &c.,  or  they  may  stand 
absolutely,  like  the  English  mine,  yours  {t/iine),  his,  &c. 
They  arft  inflected  like  bonus,  a,  urn.     (Cf.  Lesson  V.) 

Masc.  Fcm.  Keut. 

(NoM.     Mc  haec  hoc. 

\  Ace.       hunc  hanc  hSc. 

*  The  genitive  domi  is  only  used  in  the  sense  of  at  home.  The  dative  damwi 
is  the  more  usual  form ;  but  tiie  ablative  of  this  irr^i;ular  noon  is  always  dumo. 


Tfiis, 
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Is  this  roar  bat  ?  fetne  hie  pileas  tons  ? 

No,  Sir,  it  is  not  mine,  bat  yours.  Minlme,  admlae,    non   4si  mens, 

sed  tuns. 
Is  tbis  mj  ribbon  ?  Niim  hade  est  taenia  mea  ? 

No,  it  is  not  yours,  but  mine.  Non  est  tiia,  s^  mea. 

Is  tins  your  sugar  ?  An  hoc  est  sdcchSrum  tiium  ? 

It  is  not  mine,  but  that  of  my  Non  est  meom,  sed  m^i  fiitris. 
brother. 

Ibe  man.  ^  ^^^*  ^'  ^*"'  "*• 

*  1  Homo,  inis,  m.  &  /. 


The  stick,  cane. 


5  Baculum,  i,  n. 

(  Scipio,  onis,  iw. 
My  brother.  Frater  meus,  (fen.  fratris  meL 

The  shoemaker.  Sutor,  oris,  m. 

The  merchant.  Alorcator,  oris,  m. 

The  friend.  I  p-""'?,"^' •'' ■?• 

(  r  aunillans,  is,  m. 

(  yec  —  nSc. 
Neither  —  n<n',  -J  Xtqtie  —  tietpie,  • 

(  Xeque  —  nee, 

C  Obs.  The  disjunctive  conjunctions  nee  and  neque 
are  used  in  the  same  sense,  except  that  the  former 
more  frequently  stands  before  consonants  and  the  lat- 
ter before  vowels. 

Have  yon  the  merchant's  stick  or  Tenesncf  bdculum  mercutoris  dn 

yonrs  ?  tiium  ? 

I   have    neither  the  merchant's  Nee  mercatdris  baculum  nee  tiium 

stick  nor  yours.  teneo. 

A-^  ,.^«  !...»..».,  «-  »i,:.»»^  o         f  tj  tnim  dsiiris  in  sitis  ? 
Areyouhangtyortlmrty?        |  Esttrisne  4n  rftis  ? 

I  am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty.    £go  neque  esuilo  ndc  sitlo. 
Exercise  6. 

Hare  you  jour  cloth  or  mine  ?  —  I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. 

—  I  have  neither  my  bread  nor  the  tailor's.  —  Have  you  my  stick  or 
yours  ?  —  I  have  mine.  —  Have  you  the  shoemaker's  shoe  or  the 
merchant's  ?  —  I  have  neither  the  shoemaker's  nor  the  merchant's. 

—  Have  you  my  brother^s  coat  ?  —  I  have  it  not.  —  Which  paper 
have  you  ?  —  I  have  your  friend's.  —  Have  you  my  dog  or  my 
friend's  ?  —  I  have  your  friend's.  —  Have  you  my  thread  stocking  or 

*  Hr  18  used  with  referenoe  to  the  sex,  and  homo  with  reference  to  the 
species. 

t  ThOo  is  properly  *»  I  hold,"  and  may  be  used  in  these  exercises  for  variety, 
esperially  wheie  •*to  have»'  may  si^fy  "to  hold  m  one's  hand,"  or  "to 
retain,  keep." 
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my  brother's  ?  —  I  have  neither  yours  nor  your  brother's.  —  Have 
you  my  good  baker's  good  bread  or  that  of  my  friend  ?  7- 1  have 
neither  your  good  baker's  nor  that  of  your  friend.  —  Which  bread 
have  you  ?  —  I  have  mine.  —  Which  ribbon  have  you  ?  —  I  have 
yours.  —  Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad  cheese  ?  —  I  have  neither 
the  good  nor  the  bad.  —  Have  you  anything  ?  —  I  have  nothing.  — 
Have  you  my  pretty  or  my  ugly  dog  ?  —  I  have  neither  your  pretty 
nor  your  ugly  dog.  —  Have  you  my  fiiend's  stick  ?  —  I  have  it  not 
—  Are  you  sleepy  or  hungry  ?  —  I  am  neither  sleepy  nor  hungry.  — 
Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad  salt  ?  —  I  have  neidier  the  grod  nor 
the  bad.  —  Have  vou  my  horse  or  the  man's  ?  —  I  have  neither  youra 
nor  the  man's.  —  What  have  you  ? — I  have  nothing  fine.  —  Are  you 
tired  ?  —  I  am  not  tired. 


Lesson  VHt.  —  PEXSUM  OCTAVUM. 

OF  THE  FIFTH  DECLENSION. 

A.  Nouns  of  the  fifth  declension  have  their  genitive 
in  ei  and  the  nominative  in  es.  The  fifth  declension 
differs  but  slightly  from  the  third,  and  is  a  mere  modi- 
fication of  it  Dies,  m.  &  /.,  the  dai/j  res,  /.,  a  Uiinffj 
and  species, /.,-^Ae  appearance^  are  thus  inflected  :  — 

NOM.         dies  res 

rei* 
rei 
rSm 
rgs 
re. 


Gen. 

dlei 

Dat. 

dlei 

Ace. 

di^m 

Voc. 

dies 

Abl. 

die. 

species 

spedei 

spSciei 

spM^m 

species 

spScIe. 


So  decline  acXes,  f.,  the  edge  or  jjoint ;  Jactes,  f ,  the  face ;  efflgtes, 
f.,  the  image,  effigy ;  merldleSj  m.,  midday,  noon ;  spes^  f ,  hope ;  a^Hcjr, 
f.,  the  series. 

Remark.  —  The  e  of  the  ablative  of  the  fiflh  declension  is  always 
long. 

B.  Ohs.  Nouns  of  this  declension  are  feminine,  except  dieSy 
which  in  the  singular  is  generally  masculine  and  sometimes 
feminine,t  hut  in  the  plural  always  masculine.  Its  compound, 
meridies,  is  masculine,  and  used  in  the  singular  only. 

*  The  €  of  the  genitive  and  dative  is  long  when  a  vowel  precedes,  but  short 
after  a  consonant,  e.  g.  aciH^  faciei^  &c.,  but  qtH^  rei^Jiddij  &c. 

t  It  is  feminine  when  it  denotes,  1)  duration  of  time,  e.  g.  diem  pereadguam^ 
ifUegram,  (for)  a  very  short  day,  an  entire  day  ;  2)  an  appouUed  day,  e.  g. 
ctrid  {coiuUtuid,  dicta,  &c.)  die,  on  the  appointed  day. 
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The  cork. 
The  corkscrew. 

The  umbrella. 

The  boy. 
The  Frenchman. 
The  carpenter. 
The  hammer. 
The  iron. 
Of  iron»  iron. 
The  nail. 
The  pencil. 
The  thimble. 
The  coffee. 
The  honey. 
The  (sea)  biscuit 

The  sweet  biscuit 


Have  If 

Tou  have. 

What  hare  I? 

You  have  the  carpenter's  ham- 
mer. 


Have  I  the  nail  ? 
You  have  it. 

Hare  I  (the)  biscuit  ? 


You  have  it 

I  am  right  (correct). 

lam  wrong  (incorrect). 

You  are  correct,  wrong. 

I  am  right  (i.  e. morally  m  doing  so). 

I  am  wrong  (morally  in  doing  so). 


*Endfdlwt^  t,  m. 
^Instmmentum*  (i,  n.)  embolis  ex- 

trahendis. 
^Munimentum  (i,  n.)  capitis  pluvl* 
ale ;  umbraculum,f  i,  n. 
Flier,  eri,  m. 
*Franc(^allus,  i,  m. 
Faber  ^,  m.)  tignariua. 
Malleus,  i,  m« 
Ferrum,  i,  n. 
Ferreus,  a,  um. 
Clavus,  i,  m. 
•Stilus  cerus«Ltus,  i,  m. 
•Munimentum  (i,  n.)  dlglti. 
♦Coffca,ae,/. 
Mel,  gen,  mellis,  n, 
F&nis  nauttcus  (castrensis). 
(    Panis  dulclarlus,  m. 
(    Buccellatum,  i,  n. 

5  Habeone  f    icquld  ego  hdb^o  f 
(  An  (ego)  hdbto  f    £ilne  miAtt 

Habes.     Tenca.     Tibi  ^st 

Quid  (^go)  h^beo  (t^neo)  ? 

Quid  ^t  mAil  ? 

Mdlleum  fabri  tigadrii  hdbes  (tdnes). 

;^t  tibi  malleus  fdbri  tigndni. 

Habedne  cl&vum  ? 

'kstne  mihl  clavus  ? 

mbes.    i:st 

An  ^go  hiboo  pAnem  castr^sem 
(nautioum)  ? 

£stne  mihi  pdnis  (ille)  castrdnsis  ? 

Hdbes.    Tiblest 


Vere  (recti)  Idquifr, 

tirro, 

R^cte  Idqueris,  drras. 

^st  mAii  flu. 

Est  mihl  ndfas4 


*  The  Ancients  having  no  term  for  snch  an  inRtmment,  it  must  be  expressed 
by  cirenmlocntion.  On  the  dative  entboUg  extrahend^^  '*  for  extracting  corks  ". 
compare  Lesson  XXV.,  Obs.  —  The  same  remark  applies  to  munimentum  capi- 
tis  jkuciaU  (where  pluviale  is  an  adjective  in  e),  to  munimentum  digltiy  and  to  a 
host  of  other  names  of  modem  objects.  In  all  the  cases,  we  can  only  approxi- 
mate by  description. 

t  The  word  umhrdc6lvm  (from  umbra,  shade)  was  used  by  the  Ancients  hi 
the  sense  of  onr  **  parasol." 

I  The  expressions  vere  or  rede  IdquSr  and  erro  have  reference  to  lanj?iiage 
or  opinions  simply ;  whereas  fd$  and  n^fas  involve  the  moral  distinction  of 
rifi^t  and  wrong  in  action  or  m  speech.  The  latter  phrases  are  often  followed 
by  an  infinitive,  as,  Estne  mihi  f<u  (or  Ucttne  mihi)  hoc  facere  f  Is  it  right  for 
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Am  I  right  ^1.  e.  correct)  or  wrong  ?  SectSne  Idquor  in  erro  ? 

You  are  neither  right  nor  wrong.  Neque  r^te  Idqueris,  n^ae  ^rras. 

Am  I  right  (correct)  ?  Ixxiudrne  recte  ? 

You  are  correct.  Vdre  (rdctc)  Idqueris. 

Am  I  right  (correct)  ?  Niim  Idquor  v^re  ? 

No,  you  are  wrong.  Immo  vero*  ^rras. 

Ami  right  (monJly)?)  fetnemihifas? 

Is  it  right  for  me  r         3 

It  is  wrong.  &t  tibi  n^fas. 

AVhich  biscuit  have  I  ?  Qudd  bucceliatum  hdbeo  ? 

You  have  that  of  my  bxx)ther.         Fr^tris  mdi  buccell&tum  hibes. 

EXERCIBE   7. 

Which  dog  have  you  ?  —  I  have  neither  the  baker's  dog  nor  that 
of  my  friend.  —  Are  you  sleepy  ?  —  I  am  not  sleepy.  —  I  am  hungry. 

—  X  ou  are  not  hungry.  —  Am  I  thirsty  ?  —  You  are  not  thirsty.  — 
Have  I  the  cork  ?  —  No,  sir,  you  have  it  not.  —  Have  1  the  carpen- 
ter's wood  ?  —  You  have  it  not  —  Have  I  the  Frenchman's  good 
umbrella  ?  —  You  have  it  •  -^  Have  I  the  carpenter's  iron  nai&  or 
yours  ?  —  You  have  mine.  —  You  have  neither  the  carpenter's  nor 
mine.  —  Which  pencil  have  I  ?  —  You  have  that  of  the  Frenchman. 

—  Have  I  your  thimble  or  that  of  the  tailor  ?  —  You  have  neither 
mine  nor  that  of  the  tailor.  —  Which  umbrella  have  I  ?  —  You  have 
my  good  umbrella.  —  Have  I  the  Frenchman's  good  honey  V  —  You 
have  it  not,  —  Which  biscuit  have  I  ?  —  You  have  that  of  my  good 
neighbor.  —•  Have  you  my  coffee  or  that  of  mjr  bov  ?  —  I  have  that 
of  your  good  boy.  —  Have  you  your  cork  or  mine  ?  —  I  have  neither 
yours  nor  mine.  —  What  have  you  ?  —  I  have  my  good  brother's 
good  pencil.  —  Am  I  right  (correct)  ?  —  You  are  right  (correct).  — 
Am  I  vrrong  (morally)  ?  —  You  are  wrong,  —  You  are  not  wrong. 

—  Am  I  right  or  wrong  ?  —  You  are  neither  right  nor  wrong.  —  Am 
I  hungry  ?  —  You  are  hungry,  —  You  are  not  sleepy,  —  xou  are 
neither  hungry  nor  thirsty,  —  What  have  I  good  ?  ^-  x  ou  have  nei- 
ther the  good  coffee  nor  the  good  sugar.  —  What  have  I  ?  —  You 
have  nothmg.  «-  What  have  you  ?  —  I  have  something  beautifuL 


Lesson  IX.  —  pensum  nonum. 

OF  PRONOUNS. 

A.    The  pronouns  of  the  Latin  language  are  divid- 
ed into,  the  following  classes :  —  1.  Personal.  :  effOj  tuj 

me  to  do  80  ?  Am  I  right  in  doing  bo  ?  lUud  dtcere  iibi  nefas  e$i.  It  is  wrong 
for  you  to  say  so,  You  are  wroog  in  saying  so.  Fas  and  ntfcu  are  both  inde- 
clinable, like  nihiL 

*  Jmmo  vero  corresponds  to  the  English  **nay,  rather/*  "  nay,  on  the  con- 
trary." 
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NOM. 

/ 

egO 

thou 

tu 

Gen. 

of  me 

mei 

of  thee 

tuT 

Dat. 

to  me 

mihf  or  mi 

to  thee 

tibl 

Ace. 

me 

me 

thee 

te 

Voc. 

6g6 

Othou 

tu 

Abl. 

with  me 

me. 

with  thee 

te. 

w  (and  ipse),  2.  Demonstratives  :  Afc,  iste^  ille^  %s. 
3.  Relatives  :  qwi^  quae,  qvod.  4.  Possessives  :  meus, 
tuns,  sutis,  nosier,  vesler.  6.  Interrogatives  :  qms  ? 
quid?  qui,  quae,  quod?  6.  Indefinite  :  a/i^l^,  quis, 
qaisquam^    7.  Patrials  :  nostras,  vestras,  cujas, 

B.  The  personal  pronouns  egoj  I,  tO,  thou,  sm,  of  himself, 
of  herself,  of  itself,  are  thus  inflected :  — 

of  himself y  SfC.      sQI 
tibf   to  himsdf  S^c.      sib! 
himself,  S^c,  se 

iffith  himself  SfC.  se. 

Remark.  —  The  suffix  te  is  sometimes  emphatically  added  to  the 
nominative  tu ;  as  tot^^  thou  thyself;  and  the  suffix  m^t  in  the  same 
sense  to  all  the  cases  of  ego^  tu,  and  sui ;  as  egSmet,  tulemet,  tulmit,  I 
myself,  &c.  —  So  also  mSme,  tetSf  sese,  for  me,  te,  se,  in  the  accusa- 
tive and  ablative  singular. 

C.  The  Latin  language  has  no  pronoun  of  the  third 
person  corresponding  in  every  respect  to  the  English 
he,  she,  it,  the  termination  of  the  verb  being  commonly 
deemed  sufficient  to  indicate  the  relation  of  personality. 
But  when  perspicuity  or  emphasis  requires  a  pronoun, 
one  of  the  demonstratives  hie,  isle,  tile  (most  commonly 
the  latter)  is  used  for  the  nominative,  and  the  oblique 
cases  of  is,  ea,  id  for  the  remaining  cases.  The  pro- 
noun of  the  third  person  would  thus  be  something  like 
the  foUowing :  — 


Mate,     Fan, 

JVeu/. 

NOM. 

he,  she,  it 

illg      iU& 

illGd 

Gen. 

of  him,  of  her,  of  it 

("jQs     ejas 

ejtis  (rei)* 

Dat. 

to  him,  to  her,  to  it 

ei         ei 

61  (rei) 

Ace. 

him,  her,  it 

Sum     e^m 

id  (iUOd) 

Voc. 

...  ^^  ^^ 

—       — 

-^ 

Abl. 

with  him,  with  her,  with  it 

eo        Sa 

eo  (ea  re). 

D. 

The  pronoun  ipse,  ipsa. 

ipsum^  may 

be  joined  to 

*  The  Romans  are  fond  of  employing  the  word  re»,  "  thing."  instead  of  the 
nenter  of  adjectives  and  pronoans.  This  becomes  necessary  in  cases  where 
ambigait|'  as  to  gender  would  otherwise  arise,  as  here  in  the  genitive,  dative, 
and  ablative.    So  also  cvqw  rei,  eta  rei,  qua  re,  for  cujtu,  &c. 

3* 
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every  case  of  ego^  tu,  and  mi,  with  the  force  of  the 
English  self  {myself  thyself  himself  &c.).  Its  singular 
is  thus  declined :  — 


• 

Moic, 

Fern, 

NeuL 

NOM. 

ipsS 

ipsS 

ipsQm 

Gen. 

ips!u8* 

DAT. 

ipsi 

Ace. 

ipstlm 

ips£Un 

ipstim 

Voc. 

ipse 

ipsS. 

ipsQm 

Abl. 

ipso 

ipsa 

ipso. 

Thus:  ego  ipse  (ipsa),  I  myself;  tu  ipse  (ipsa),  thou  thyself;  (ille) 
ipscy  he  himself;  mihimet  ^si^  to  myself;  teTnet  ipsum,  tiiyself ;  sui 
tpsiuSf  of  himself. 

Have  I  the  iron  or  the  golden  Ferreiimne  cldvum  hdheo,  &a  an- 

nail  ?  ream  ? 

You  have  neither  the  iron  nor  N^ue  f<^rrSum  hdbes  cl&vum,  n^ 

the  golden  nail.  que  aiireum. 


The  sheep. 
The  ram. 
The  hen. 
The  chicken. 
The  ship. 
The  bag  (sack). 
The  painter. 
The  young  man. 

The  youth  (lad). 


Ovis,  is,/ 

Vervex,  ecis,  m, 

Galllna,  ae,/. 

PuUus  ^llinicSus  (gen,  i),  m. 

Navis,  is,/. 

Saccus,  i,  m. 

Pictor,  oris,  m, 

Juvenis,  is,  m. 
5  Adolescens,  tis,  m.    . 
(  Adolescentulus,  i,  m. 


B,    The  substantives  ovts,  navtSj  and  juvenis  are  thus  in- 
flected :  — 


NoM.  Svia 
Gen.  Ovis 
Dat.  6vi 
Ace.  5v5m 
Voc.  Svis 
Abl.  6v& 


navis 

navis 

navi 

navem  or  navim 

niivis 

navi  or  navS. 


jtivenis 

jtivenis 

jfiveni 

jtiv5n6m 

jiiv&iis 

jttvgn& 


F,  Obs,  The  words  naviSf  messiSf  and  clavis  have  usually  em  in 
the  accusative,  sometimes  tm.  The  nouns y^&m,  pelvis^  pupput,  vestisj 
securis,  and  turns  have  oftener  im  than  em,  Tliose  which  have  reg- 
ularly im  are :  a)  the  substantives  amuissis,  ravis,  sitis^  ttissis,  and  vis ; 


*  The  geuitiye  ipsJut  and  the  dative  ym  are  here  intended  for  all  the  gen- 
ders.   The  same  applies  to  all  the  subsequent  paradigms. 
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b)  a  variety  of  nonns  and  proper  names  derived  from  the  Greek,  as 
lasts,  pot^y  jxiraphrasiSf  Osiris,  Zeuxis,  Chart/Mis,  &c. 


Whof 
Who  host 

^\rho  has  the  trunk  ? 

The  man  has  the  trank. 
The  man  has  not  the  trunk. 
Who  has  it  ? 
The  youth  has  it 
The  youth  has  it  not. 

He  has. 

He  has  the  knife. 
He  has  not  the  knife. 
Has  the  man  ? 


Has  the  painter  ? 

Has  the  friend? 

Has  the  boy  the  carpenter's 

mer? 
He  has  it. 
Has  the  youth  it  ? 
He  has  it  not. 
Is  he  thirsty  ? 
He  is  thirsty. 

Is  he  tired  ? 

He  is  not  tired  ? 

Is  he  right  or  wrong? 

He  is  right  (correct). 
He  is  not  wrong. 
Is  he  hungry  ? 
He  is  not  hungry. 


Quus  f     Cul  (with  est)  ? 
(  (hds  habet  ? 
I  Cul  est? 

j  Quis  hdbet  dream  ? 
(  Cui  ^t  riscus  ? 

Vir  nscum  hdbet  (tenet). 

y^r  riscum  non  hdbet  (tenet). 

Quis  eum  hdbet  ? 

Adoldscens  ^um  hdbet. 

Adolescdntuius  ^um  non  hilbet  (t^ 
net). 

5  Hdbet,  t^nit  (is,  hie,  iUe).* 
(  Est  ei. 

Is  (Hie)  ciiltrum  hdbet. 
Cuitrum  non  hdbet. 
Hab^tne  vfr?     £cquid  hdbet  hd- 

mo  ?    An  hdbet  h<5mo  ? 
Habetne  pictor  ?    Niim  hdbet  pi- 
ctor?    l^tne  (dn,  niim  ^t)  pi- 
cto'ri  ? 
Habdtne  amicus  ?    An  lidbet  ami- 
cus?     tistne  (^quid,  dn  68t) 
atnico  ?  (Cf.  Lesson  II.  note  *.S 
ham-  "  Ten^tne  piier  mdlleum  Ubri  tign^ 
rii? 
Vdro  (dum)  tdnet. 
Eiimne  t^net  adoldscens  ? 
(feum)  ndn  tenet. 
Sititne  ?    An  (^quid)  ia  sltit  ? 
Ita  est,  sftit. 
(  Niim  (ttiimquid)  fdssus  ^st  ? 
(  An  ^t  fdssus  ? 
Ndn  ^st  fi^ssus. 
(  Rectene  loquitur,  dn  ^rrat  ? 
\  Tjtrum  vdre  loquitur,  dn  errat  ? 
Vdre  loquitur. 
N6n  drrat. 

Esun'tne  ?    Num  dsiirit  ? 
Non  dsiirit. 


Exercise  8. 

Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry  ?  —  He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry.  — 
Has  the  friend  my  hat  ?  —  He  has  it  —  He  has  it  not.  —  Wno  has 


*  The  promran  of  the  third  person,  like  that  of  the  second  and  first,  is  com- 
moDly  omitted,  except  where  perspicuity  requires  it 
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my  sheep  ?  —  Your  friend  has  it.  —  Who  has  my  large  sack  ?  — 
The  baker  has  it.  —  Has  the  youth  my  book  ?  -r  lie  has  it  not.  — 
What  has  he  ?  —  He  has  nothing.  —  Has  he  the  hammer  or  the  nail  ? 

He  has  neither  the  hanmier  nor  the  nail.  —  Has  he  my  umbrella 

or  my  stick  ?  —  He  has  neither  your  umbrella  nor  your  stick.  —  Has 
he  my  coffee  or  my  sugar  ? —  He  has  neither  your  coffee  nor  your 
8u«»ar ;  he  has  your  honey.  —  Has  he  my  brother's  biscuit  or  that  of 
the  Frenchman?  —  He  has  neither  your  brother's  nor  that  of  the 
Frenchman ;  he  has  that  of  the  good  boy.  —  Which  ship  has  he  ?  — 
He  has  my  good  ship.  —  Has  he  the  old  sheep  or  the  xam  ? 
Exercise  9. 
Has  the  young  man  my  knife  or  that  of  the  painter  ?  —  He  has 
neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter.  —  Who  has  my  brother's  fine 
dog  ?  —  Your  friend  has  it.  —  What  has  my  friend  ?  —  He  has  the 
baker's  good  bread.  —  He  has  the  good  neighbor's  good  chicken.  — 
What  have  you  ?  —  I  have  nothing.  —  Have  you  my  bs^  or  yours  ? 

—  I  have  that  of  your  fiiend.  —  Have  I  your  good  knife  ?  — •  You 
have  it.  —  You  have  it  not.  —  Has  the  youth  it  ?  —  He  has  it  not. 
What  has  he  ?  —  He  has  something  good.  —  He  has  nothing  bad. 

—  Has  he  anything  ?  —  He  has  nothing.  —  Is  he  sleepy  ?  —  He  is 
not  sleepy.  —  He  is  hungry.  —  Who  is  hungry  ?  —  The  young  man 
is  hungry.  —  Your  friend  is  huncry.  —  Your  brother^s  boy  is  hungry, 
-^  My"  shoemaker's  brother  is  hungry.  —  My  good  tailor's  boy  is 
thirsty.  —  Which  man  has  my  book  V  —  The  big  (procerus)  man  has 
it.  —  Which  man  lias  my  horse  ?  —  Your  friend  has  it.  —  He  has 
your  good  cheese.  —  Has  he  it  ?  —  Yes,  sir,  he  has  it 
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The  husbandman. 
The  peasant,  rustic. 

The  ox. 

The  cook. 

The  servant. 

The  bird. 

The  broom. 
The  eye. 
The  foot. 
The  rice. 

5 


Agricola,  ae,  m. 

Bustlcus,  i,  m. ;  homo  agrestis. 

Bos,  gen,  bo  vis,  m.  8c  f. 

Taurus,  i,  m.  (a  bull). 

Coquus,  i,  m. ;  coquS,  ae,/. 
5  Minister,  ri,  m. ;  famulus,  i,  m. 
(  Minbtra,  fumula,  ae,/. 
5  Avis,  is,/ 
\  Volucris,  is,  m.  &/. 

Scopae,  arum,*/.  pL 

Ociilus,  i,  m. 

Pc8,  gen.  pedis,  m. 

Oryza,  ae,/ 


*  Manv  nouns  in  Latin  are  never  used  in  the  singular,  as  anmutiae^  diflicuU 
ties  ;  diviliae.  riches  ;  fenae^  holidays  ;  Uberi,  cbildren,  &o.    Compare  Lesson 

xvn.  £, 
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.««  (conjunctive).  i  ?*.^     ..J 

A.  Obs,  The  possessive  pronoun  sutis  is  declined 
like  mills  and  tuus.  It  corresponds  to  the  English 
"  his  "  when,  in  the  reflexive  sense  of  "  his  own,"  the 
subject  of  the  sentence  is  meant;  but  when  another 
person  is  referred  to,  ejus  (of  him)  or  ilRus  (of  that 
man)  must  be  employed.     As :  — 

Has  he  his  (own)  hat  ?  Tendtne  p^Ieum  siium  ? 

llave  you  his  (the  other  man's)     Tencsne  id  pileum  djus  (illius)  ? 

hatV 
Has  the  servant  his  broom  ?  Ilabctne  minister  sccSpas  siias  ?  (Cf. 

Lesson  XIII.  B,) 

i»   1.     , .  I f  Hibet  scdpas  siias. 

He  has  hB  broom.  |  Scdpas  suiThibet 

Has  the  cook  his  (own)  chicken    Habctne  cdcjuus  galliiiam  siiam, 

or  that  of  the  rustic  r  an  (illam)  ni^tlci  ? 

,,    ,      , .  .  <  8uam  hdbet. 

He  has  his  own.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  p«5priam. 

(  SSus,  sOa,  sUum* 
His  or  his  own  (absolute).      <  Propritu,  Oy  tiiR.f 

(  EjuSf  URus  (ips'ius). 

B.  Obs.  The  absolute  possessive  pronoun  suus  is 
declined  like  the  conjunctive.  Instead  of  it,  proprius 
is  sometimes  used.  There  is  here  the  same  distinction 
between  suus  {proprius)  and  ejus  (ilRus)  as  in  Obs.  A. 

(Habdtne  fdmulus  n'acum  stium  (prd- 
prlum),  an  mdum  ? 
Suiimne  rbicum  hdbet  famulus,  ia 
mdum? 

(l^trum  tiium    habcs  cdlcuum,    in 
ejus  (illius)  ? 
Tuiimne  hiibes  calceum,   in  djus 
(illius)?  •* 

*  The  suffix  met  is  sometimes  added  to  all  the  cases  of  guus,  in  the  sense  of 
the  English  "own,"  and  commonly  in  connection  with  ipte^  himself;  e.g. 
Suwnmet  Ubrum  ipte  ienet^  He  himself  hns  his  own  book.  To  the  ablative  singu- 
lar mo,  sua  (and  also  to  meo,  meo,  (tio,  tua^  &c.)  the  syllable  pti  niay  be  an- 
nexed in  the  same  sense;  as  tuaoti  nuinu,  with  his  own  hand  ;  mecpU  wycniOy 
by  mv  own  genius  ;  noUrapU  cwpd,  by  our  own  fault. 

t  Both  these  words  are  sometimes  put  together,  in  order  to  render  the  notion 
of  posi^ession  still  more  prominent :  suus  proprius,  precisely  like  the  English 
'*hUown."       C 
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I  have  his  (that  man's) 


(  'k]ua  (habeo). 

(  Hiibeo  (csilceum)  ejus  (illiils). 
Somebody  or  anybody,  some  one  (Alfqu^s;  quh ;  qu'tapmm. 

or  any  one.    (Indefinite  Pro-  <  Quisquam,  uZ/uw ;  non  nemo. 

nouns.)  (  Num  quls  f    Ecquis  f 

CI  Obs.  The  indefinite  pronouns  attquU,  quls^  and  quispiam 
are  olyv&ys  positive,  and  differ  but  little  from  each  other,  oxct-pt 
that  quispiam  is  more  general  (=»  "  some  one  or  another "). 
Quisquam  (like  quidquam  of  Lesson  VI.,  q.  v.)  and  nulhis,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  only  used  where  the  sentence  contains  a 
negation,  either  expressed  or  implied.  Quis  may  stand  for 
aJtquis,  but  only  afler  particles  like  si  (if),  nisi  (unless),  nutn 
(whether),  and  ne  (lest).  Ecquis  f  and  num  quis  f  are  inter- 
rogative. 

/v«   \  (  Habetne  dllquis  (qufspiani)  ? 

<^*»)  |fec<im9hdbet? 

\  Niim  quis  (quisquam)  hdbct  V 
I  Ilabctne  quid<pam  (lillus)  ? 

JAliquis  (quispiam)  hiibet. 
Non  nemo  hdbet. 
Nor  has  any  one.  Ndque  quisquam  hdbet 

If  (unless,  whether)  any  one  has.    Si  (nisi,  niim)  quis  or  illquis  ha- 

bet. 

D,    The  indefinite  quis,  and  its  compounds  aliquis,  ecquis, 
quisquam,  and  quispiam  are  thus  inflected :  — 


Has  any  one  ? 
Has  any  one  ? 
Some  one  has. 


(No.) 


NoM.  qufa 

Gen.  cQjus 

Dat.  cuf 

Ace.  quem 

Voc.  

Abl.  quo. 


&iiquis 
ftlicujus 
&l!cuf 
^iquem 

allquo. 


ecquis 
eccQjus 
eccu! 
ecquem 


quisquam 
cQjusquam 
culquam 
quemquam 

quoquam. 


quispiam 
cQjuspiam 
cuipiam 
quemplam 


ccquo.         quoquam.         quopiam. 

('  Ilabctne  dliquis  m^um  pileum  ? 
<  fequis  hdbet  pileum  meum  V 
(  Niiin  quis  habet  pileum  mcum  ? 

Hdbet  eum  dliquis  (tjuispiam,  non 
nemo). 
5  Quis  tenet  scipionem  mdum  ? 
(  Cui  4st  bdculum  meum  ? 

Ndmo  (niHlus)  dum  tenet. 

Nemlni  (niilli)  dst 
'  Ne»io^  nuUus, 

Nana  homOy  nulhts  homo, 
[  Neo  quhiquamy  neque  ullus* 

*  The  Komaiis  frequently  employ  quisquam  or  uUus  in  connoction  with  nee  or 


Has  any  one  my  hat  ? 
Somebody  has  it 

Who  has  my  stick  ? 
Nobody  has  it. 

No  on€f  nobody,  or  not  anybody. 
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E.  Obs.  The  indeiiriite  tiemo  is  seldom  used  in  the 
genitive,  nulitus  being  employed  in  its  st«ad.  The 
word  /iomo  is  sometimes  added  to  nenw  as  well  as  to 
nultus.     These  words  are  thus  inflected :  — 


NoK.  nemo 

Gen.  nemtnis 

Dat.  nemini 

Ace.  neminem 

Voc.  nemo 

Abl.  nemine. 

Who  has  my  ribbon  ? 

Nobody  has  it 

Who  is  right  ? 

No  one  is  right 
Is  any  one  hungry  ? 

No  one  is  hungry. 
Nor  is  any  one  hungry. 


ull&s 
ulUas 
ulli 
ullum 

ullo. 


nullQs 
nullius  * 
nulll 
nullum 

nullo.  < 


i 


8 


Quis  hdbet  ta^nlam  m^am  ? 

Cu!  dst  taenia  m^  V 

Nemo  (niillus)  ^am  hibeL 
f^)  nemini  (niilll)  est. 
)ui^tfls? 

Quis  Idqultur  v^re  ? 

Fas  ^st  n(^mini  (niilli). 

Nemo  v^re  loc^uitur. 

Esuritne  i&liquis  ?  Niim  quis  ^su- 
nt ?  ^quis  ^urit  ?  An  quia- 
quam  esurit  ? 

N^mo  dsurit 

l^unt  niillus. 

N^c  qufsquam  (n^ue  lillns)  hdmo 
^urit 


Exercise  10. 

Have  you  the  ox  of  the  peasant  or  that  of  the  cook  ?  —  I  have 
neither  that  of  the  peasant  nor  that  of  the  cook.  —  Has  the  peasant 
his  rice  ?  —  He  has  it  —  Have  you  it  ?  —  I  have  it  not.  —  Has  his 
boy  the  ser^-ant's  broom  ?  —  He  has  it.  —  Who  has  the  boy*s  pen- 
cil ?  —  Nobody  has  it.  —  Has  your  brother  my  stick  or  tliat  of  the 
painter  ?  —  He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter ;  he  has  his 
own.  —  Has  he  the  eood  or  bad  money  ?  —  He  has  neither  the  good 
nor  the  bad.  —  Has  no  the  wooden  or  the  leaden  horse  ?  —  He  has 
neither  the  wooden  nor  the  leaden  horse.  —  What  has  he  good  ?  — 
He  has  my  good  honey.  —  Has  my  neighbor's  boy  my  book  ?  —  He 
has  it  not.  —  Which  Jtxwk  has  he  V  —  He  has  his  fine  book.  —  Has 
he  my  book  or  his  own  ?  —  He  has  his  own  ?  —  Who  has  my  gold 
button  ?  —  Nobody  has^  it.  —  Has  anybody  my  thread  stocking  ?  — 
Nobody  has  it 

manquamj  instead  of  nemo^  as  in  English  we  likewise  say,  **  nor  was  there  ever 
any  one."  instead  of  **  no  one  ever  was,'*  &c. 

*  Ulau  and  nuUtu  are  properly  adjectives  in  i»,  a,  um.  But  they  deviate 
from  the  inflection  of  adjectives  by  having  their  genitive  in  Hu  (instead  of 
t,  ae,  t)  for  everv  sender,  and  their  dative  in  i  (instead  of  o,  ae,  o).  Compare 
«mu  of  Lesson  XVlII. 
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Exercise  11. 

AVhich  ship  has  the  merchant  ?  —  He  has  his  own  ?  —  Which 
horse  has  my  friend  ?  —  He  has  mine.  —  Has  he  his  dog  ?  —  lie 
has  it  not.  —  Who  has  his  dog  ?  —  Nobody  has  it.  —  Who  has  my 
brother's  umbrella  ?  —  Somebody  has  it.  —  Which  {quas)  broom  has 
the  servant  ?  —  He  has  his  own.  —  Is  anybody  hungry-  ?  —  Nobody 
is  hungry.  —  Is  anybody  sleepy  ?  —  Nobody  is  sleepy.  —  Is  anv  one 
tired  ?  —  No  one  is  tired.  —  Who  is  right  ?  —  Nobody  is  right  — 
Have  I  his  biscuit  ?  —  You  have  it  not.  —  Have  I  his  good  brother's 
ox  ?  —  You  have  it  not  —  Which  chicken  have  I  ?  —  You  have 
his.  —  Is  anybody  wrong  ?  —  Nobody  is  wrong. 


Lesson  XI.  —  pensum  undecimum. 

OF  DEMONSTRATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

A.  The  Latin  language  has  three  demonstrative 
pronouns,  with  special  reference  to  each  of  the  three 
persons,  viz, :  Ate,  haeCy  hoc^  this  (of  mine) ;  iste^  istHy 
istudy  that  (of  yours) ;  t//e,  i/2a,  illud^  that  (of  his).  To 
these  must  be  added  the  determinative  15,  ea,  u2,  which 
sometimes  has  the  demonstrative  force  of  this  or  thcU. 
These  words  are  thus  inflected :  — 


Hie,  this  {of  mine). 

Ble,  that  (of  his). 

Masc, 

Fern, 

NeuL 

Mate. 

Fefn.          Neut. 

NOM. 

hic 

haec 

h5c 

ille 

iM           illud 

Gen. 

hOjus 

illfus 

Dat. 

hulc 

im 

Ace. 

hunc 

banc 

h6c 

illQm 

illam       illQd 

Voc. 

hIc 

haec 

h6c 

ille 

illfi          illQd 

Abl. 

hoc 

hac 

hoc 

illo 

ilia          illo. 

Iste,  that  (of  yours). 

Is,  that,  this. 

Mate. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Mate. 

Fern.          yeuL 

NOM. 

istg 

ista 

istQd 

is 

ea           id 

Gen. 

isttus 

ejds 

Dat. 

isti 

ei 

Ace. 

istiim 

istam 

istud 

eum 

earn        !d 

Voc. 

iste 

ista 

istud 

is 

ea           id 

Abl. 

isto 

ista 

isto. 

eo 

ea           eo. 
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Remarks. 

1.  The  demonstrative  force  of  kicy  &c.  is  often  increased  hy  the 
addition  of  the  syllable  ce,  as  hicce,  haecce,  hocce,  hujusce,  &c. —  With 
the  interrogative  particle  ne,  the  pronouns  become  hiccXne  (or  'with 
one  c,  hicine)  f  haeccXne  f  kacctne  f  &c. 

2.  In  composition  with  ecce  and  en  (&=  lo !  see !  here !),  these  pro- 
,  nouns  have  given  rise  to  the  following  forms,  frequently  used  in  com- 
mon discourse ;  eccwrij  eccam  (pi.  eccas,  eccas) ;  eccUlum  or  eUum, 
eUam  (pi.  eUus^  ellas),  and  eccUtam,  **  there  he  (she)  is,"  "  there  they 
come,"  "  see  there,**  &c.  —  Ea^  in  connection  with  re  and  the  affix 
pse^  gives  rise  to  reapse,  "indeed." 

3.  Ilic  implies  proximity,  either  of  space  or  of  time,  to  the  person 
sneaking.  Ille,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  something  remote,  and 
also  to  something  weli  knoion,  already  mentioned,  or  distinguished. 
When  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  tile  signifies  "  the  former,"  and 
hie, » the  latter." 

4.  iMe  has  always  reference  to  the  person  spoken  to,  and  is  hence 
called  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person ;  as  iste  liber,  istud  saccharum^ 
this  book,  that  sugar  (^of  yours  or  mentioned  by  you).  It  some- 
times conveys  the  notion  of  disapprobation  or  contempt,  as  ille  does 
that  of  honor ;  as  i^te  homo,  this  fellow ;  iUe  Socrates^  the  well-known 
(illustrious^  Socrates. 

5.  h,  wnen  used  as  a  -demonstrative,  points  to  a  person  or  thing 
already  mentioned,  in  the  sense  of  the  English  "  thjs  man,"  "  that 
thin^ "  (of  which  I  am  speaking  or  have  just  spoken),  or  of  an  em- 
phatic "he,  she,  it ";  e.  g.  Li  est,  an  non  est  ?  Is  it  he  (is  this  the  man)  or 
not  ?  In  the  oblique  cases  it  is  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  (his, 
him,  hers,  her,  &c.).     See  Lesson  IX.  C. 

6.  The  pronoun  hie,  in  connection  with  ille  and  iste,  gives  rise  to 
the  compounds  istic  (or  isthie),  istaec,  istoc  or  isiuc,  and  illic,  illaec^ 
Uioc  or  UluCf  both  of  which  are  declined  like  hie,  haec,  hoc. 


The  sailor. 


{Homo  nauticus. 
Nauta,  ae,  m. 
The  chair.  Sella,  ae,  f. 

The  scat  (of  honor).  Solium,  i,  n. ;  sedes,  Is,  /. 

The  looking-glass.  *Speculum,  i,  n. 

The  light.  Lux,  lucis,  /. ;  iQmen,  Inis,  n. 

The  light,  candle.  Lumen,  inis,  n. ;  candela,  ae,  /. 

The  lamp.  Lucerna,  ae,  / ;  lampus,  adis,/.* 

The  tree.  Arbor,  or  arbOs,  oris,  /. 

The  garden.  Hortus,  i,  »i. 

The  foreigner.  Peregrinus,  i,  m. ;  ad  vena,  ae,  m. 

(just  arrived). 
The  stranger  (guest).  Hospes,  Itis,  m. 

*  Lnmpas  is  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  and  sometimes  retains  its  original  in- 
flection. Thus  :  N.  Uimpa$,  O.  lampOdia  or  hWm,  D.  lampddi,  Ace.  lampadem 
or  -4da,  V.  lampas,  Abl.  lainpdde. 
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The  glove. 

The  ass. 

The.hay. 

The  grain  (seed). 

The  corn  (grain  generally). 

The  letter. 

The  note  (billet). 
The  horse-shoe. 

TTiis  hook  —  that  hook. 


This  note  —  that  note. 

This  hay  —  that  hay. 
This  (that)  hay  (of  yours). 
That  worthless  man. 
That  great  man. 
Is  he  (this)  the  man  ? 
That  is  the  cause. 

Haye  you  this  hat  or  that  one  ? 

I  have  not  this,  but  that  one. 


^Digitabixlum,  i,  n. 

Aslnus,  i,  m. 

Foenum,  i,  n. 

Granum,  i,  n. 

Frumentum,  i,  n. ;  annona,  ae,  f, 
(one  year's  produce). 

Epistola,  ae,  / ;  litterae,  arum,  /. 
pi.    rCf.  Lesson  XIII.) 

Schedula  or  sddula,  ae,  /. 
♦Solea  ferrea  (ae,  /.)  equi. 

(  NoM.  hie  liber — lUe  Itber. 
(  Ace.  hunc  lihrum  —  lUum  librum. 
(  NoM.  hacc  scidula  —  ilia  scidula. 
<|  Ace.  hdnc  scMulam  —  illam  sci- 
(     dulam. 

Hoc  focnum  —  illud  foSnum. 

Istud  fodnum. 

Homo  Iste  uequam. 

Vir  lUe  rod^nus. 

An  ^t  is  homo  ? 

:kk  4at  cailsa. 

Habesne  hiinc  pfleum  dn  ilium  ? 
(  Non  hiinc,  sdd  ilium  hdbeo. 
(  Ndn  hiinc  hdbeo,  sdd  ilium. 

But.  Sedy  verwn  ;  autem. 

Obs.  The  adversative  conjunctions  sed  and  ve- 
rum*  are  nearly  synonymous,  and  are  always  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  clause  introduced  by  them. 
Autem,  like  the  English  "  however,"  generally  stands 
after  the  first,  second,  or  third  word.     Examples :  — 

Not  I,  but  you.  Non  ^go,  sed  (verum)  ta. 

You  are  neither  right  nor  wrong,   Tu  ncque  recto  loqueris,  n(^uc  ^r- 
but  (however)  your  brother  is       ras,  ^rrat  aQtem  frater  tiius. 


B. 


wrong. 
Has  the  youth  this  book  or  that 

one? 
He  has  this,  but  not  that  one. 

He  has  not  this,  but  that  one. 
Have  you  this  looking-glass  or  j 


that  one  ? 


Tendtne  adolescdntulus   hiinc   li- 

brum  dn  ilium  ? 
Hiinc  quidem  tdnet,  ilium  aiitem 

non. 
T^net    n6n    hiinc,    s^d    (v6rum) 
ilium. 
(tFtrum    hoc    sp<$culum   hdbcs    in 
]      illud? 
(  Hoccine  Bp<$ciilum  babes,  dn  illud  ? 


*   Verum  gives  preponderance  to  the  second  member  of  the  sentence,  and 
may  be  rendered  by  *'  but  rather,"  *•  but  in  reality." 
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I  hare  neither  thb  nor  that  one.  \  ^^^  ^  "^  "^""^  ^'"•'- 

(  ILibco  Deque  hoc  neque  lUud. 

Ilave  you  this  man's  light  or  that  Tenesne  lumen  hiijus  hdmlnis  ^n 

one's  ?  illius  ? 

I  have  neither  this  man's  nor  that  Teneo  neque  lumen  hiijus  hdmlnis 

'  one's.  n<k[ue  illius. 

I  have  not  this  man's,  but  that  "kgo  ndn  hiijus  vfri  Ifimen  t^neo, 

one's.  6^  (verum)  illius. 

Exercise  12. 

Which  hay  has  the  foreigner  ?  —  He  has  that  of  the  peasant  — 
Has  the  sailor  my  looking-glass  ?  —  He  has  it  not.  —  Have  you  this 
candle  or  that  one  ?  —  I  have  this  one.  —  Have  you  the  hay  of  my 
garden,  or  that  of  yours  ?  —  I  have  neither  that  of  your  garden  nor 
that  of  mine,  but  that  of  the  forei^er.  —  Which  glove  have  you  ?  — 
I  have  his  glove.  —  Which  chair  has  the  foreigner  ?  —  He  has  his 
own.  —  Who  has  my  aood  candle  ?  —  This  man  has  it  —  Who  has 
that  looking-glass  ?  —  That  foreigner  has  it.  —  What  has  your  ser- 
Tant  ?  —  He  has  the  tree  of  tliis  garden.  —  Has  he  that  man's  book  ? 
—  He  has  not  the  book  of  that  man,  but  that  of  this  boy.  —  Which  ox 
has  this  peasant  ?  —  He  has  that  of  your  neighbor.  —  Have  I  your 
letter  or  his  ?  —  You  have  neither  mine  nor  his,  but  that  of  your 
iriend.  —  Have  you  this  horse's  hay  ?  —  I  have  not  its  hay,  but  its 
shoe.  —  Has  your  brother  my  note  or  his  own  ?  —  He  has  that  of  the 
sailor.  —  Has  this  foreigner  my  glove  or  his  own  ?  —  He  has  neither 
yours  nor  his  own,  but  that  of  his  friend.  —  Are  you  hungry  or 
thirsty  ?  —  I  am  neither  hungry  nor  thirety,  but  sleepy.  —  Is  he 
sleepy  or  hungry  ?  —  He  is  neither  sleepy  nor  hungry,  out  tired.  — 
Am  I  right  or  wrong  ?  —  You  are  neither  right  nor  wrong,  but  your 
good  boy  is  wrong.  —  Have  I  the  good  or  the  bad  knife  ?  —  You 
have  neither  the  good  nor  the  bad,  but  the  ugly  (one).  —  What 
have  I  ?  —  You  have  nothing  good,  but  something  bad.  —  Who 
has  my  ass  ?  —  The  peasant  has  it 


Lesson  xn.  —  pensum  ddodecimum. 

OF  INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

A.  There  are  three  interrogative  pronouns  in  Latin, 
viz.:  1)  the  substantive  quis?  (masc.  &  fem.)  "who?" 
quid?  "what?"  2)  the  adjective  quij  quae^  quod? 
"which?"  and  3)  uter^  ttlra,  utrumi  "which  of  the 
two?"      They  are  thus  inflected:  — 
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NOM. 

Gex. 

DAT. 

Acc. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


NOM. 

Gen. 

DAT, 

Acc. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


Quls?  quid?      W/iof   what? 

whof   tphatf 
whose?   of  what? 
to  whofti  f   to  what  f 
whom  f   what  ? 


quis  ? 
cujiis  ? 
cui? 


queini 


quid? 

cujCis  rei?* 
cui  rei  ? 
quid?     . 


with  whom  ?  with  what  ?      quo  ?        qua  re  i 

Qui,  quae,  quod  ?    WTiich  f  what  f 

which f  what?  qui  quae 

of  which  or  what  f  cujus  ? 

to  which  or  what  f  cui  ? 

which  f   what  f  '  quSm         quilm 


qu5d? 
qu5d? 


with  which  or  what  f        quo  qua  quo  ?  f 

UtSr,  utra,  utrfim  ?    WTiich  of  the  two  f 

NoM.  fit  utrS  utrfim? 

Gen.  utrfus  ?  J 

Dat.  utri  ? 

Acc  utrQm  utnlin  utrum? 

Voc.  

Abl.  utro  utra  utro? 

Beharks. 

1.  The  emphatic  nam  affixed  to  either  of  these  pronouns  gives 
animation  to  tne  inquiry ;  as  mtisnum  ?  who,  pray  ?  qukiruim  ?  what 
then  ?   quindm,  quaenam^  quoanUm  f  which,  pray  V 

2.  The  general  rule  is  that  quis  should  stand  substantively  for 
both  genders,  and  qui,  quae  adjcctively  ;  as,  quis  ?  who  ?  qtti  vir  f 
which  (or  what)  man  r  quae  femina  t  what  woman  ?  But  this 
distinction  is  frequently  disregarded,  especially  for  the  sake  of  eu- 
phony ;  e.  g.  qui  (for  quis)  sis  consiclera,  consider  who  you  are ;  quis 
(for  qui)  iste  tantus  casus  f  what  is  this  great  calamity  of  yours  ? 

8.  Instead  of  quod  in  the  same  case  with  its  substantive,  we  may 


»  On  this  use  of  ret,  see  note,  page  29. 

t  There  is  an  obsolete  ablative  qui  for  every  gender,  yet  in  nse  in  forms  lilce 
guicum  (=  quoctim  or  quocum,  with  whom,  with  which),  iind  adverbiallv  in  the 
sense  of  how  f  e.  g.  Qui  fit  f  How  comes  it  ?  Qui  iibi  idfacere  licuii  f  How 
could  that  have  been  lawful  for  you  ? 

I  The  following  nine  adjective**  are  pronominals,  and  their  compounds  form 
the  genitive  in  i^,  and  the  dative  in  I:  unS*,  tdi&s^  m&$,ullus;  AiAr.neutSr, 
alu^r,  nuU&t,  and  ^fffi».  Of  these,  alter  alone  has  alUtius,  the  rest  have  Hu  in 
prose  and  sometimes  ivi  in  poetry. 
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use  quid  partitively  with  the  genitive ;  as  quod  saccharum  f  or  quid 
gaccAari  t 

4.  Instead  of  the  genitive  cujust  "  whose  *  (both  interrogative  and 
relative),  the  adjective  cujusy  a,  um  is  sometimes  employed ;  as  cujus 
liber  f  cuja  mensa  t  cujum  foenumf  whose  book,  &c.  But  this  mode 
of  expression  is  antiquated,  and  scarcely  used  except  in  law. 

5.  To  q[uis  f  correspond  in  the  answer  the  pronominal  adjectives 
o/i'tM,  another  (one)  ;  ttiUis,  any  one;  and  nuUtu^  no  one.  1\>  uterf 
we  reply  with  alter,  the  one  of  two,  the  other;  neuter^  neither  of 
(the)  two ;  alterutery  the  one  or  the  other ;  uterris  and  ulerlibet,  each 
of  the  two ;  and  the  compound  relative  tUercunque,  whichever  of  the 
two. 

6.  These  pronouns  are  used  precisely  in  the  same  manner  when 
the  question  becomes  indirect^  in  which  case,  however,  the  verb  must 
be  in  the  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  Quis  est  f  who  is  it  ?  nescio  quis  sit,  I  do 
not  know  who  it  is  (may  be)  ;  die  miki,  uter  habeat,  tell  me  who  has ; 
uter  habeaty  nescio ,  I  know  not  who  has  (lit  may  have).  (Vide  Les- 
son XXX.  C) 

OF   RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

B.  The  relative  quiy  quae^  quody  "who,"  "that  or 
which,"  is  inflected  like  the  interrogative  of  the  same 
form.  Relatives  always  agree  with  their  antecedents 
in  gender  and  number :  — 

The  man,  who,  whose,  to  whom,  Vir,  qui,  ciijus,  cut,  qudm,  qud. 

whom,  by  whom. 

The    woman,    who,    whose,    to  Fdmlna,  quac^,  ciijus,  cut,  qudm, 

whom,  whom,  by  whom.  qu^ 

The  affair,  which,  of  which,  to  Negdtlum,  qudd,  ciijus,  cui,  qudd, 

which,  which,  with  which.  qud. 

Have   you  the  hat    which  my    Ilabcsne  tu  pileum,  quern  frdter 
brother  has  ?  meus  blbet  ? 

(Non   hal)co    pilcum,  qucm  frAter 
tiius  hdbet. 
Qudm    h^bet   frtltcr  tiius  pdeum 
non  habco.* 
Have  you  the  gold  which  I  have  ?    An  hdbes  aurum,  qudd  dgo  hdbco  ? 

(  Uibeo  aurum,  qudd  tQ  hdbes. 
I  have  the  gold  which  you  have.  <  Qudd  til  aurum  habes,  id  et  ^go 

(     habeo.* 

C.  Obs,  Of  the  relative  qui,  quae,  quod  there  are  two  com|)ounds, 
quicunque  and  quisquis,  "  whoever,"  **  every  one  who,"  of  which  the 

*  The  fpenenil  mie  is  that  ihe  Rthtive  Amdd  be  placed  after  its  antecedent, 
and  as  near  as  jxtesUtle  to  it.  The  clauflen,  however,  are  frequently  inverted  ; 
•»,  Terra,  qvod  accefAt,  (id)  nunquam  sine  vsurd  reddit,  The  earth  never  returns 
without  usury  what  it  has  received. 

4* 
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former  is  declined  like  the  simple  pronoun  (with  the  syllable  cunque 
affixed  to  each  case^ ;  as,  quicunque^  quaecunque^  quodcunque,  gen. 
cujuscunquej  &c.  —  The  latter  has  a  double  inflection :  quisquis  (masc. 
&  fern.),  quidquid  or  quicquid  (neut).  E.  g.  Quisquis  tile  est,  **  who> 
ever  he  is  (may  be)."  Quicunqtte  is  est,  ei  me  profiteer  inimicum, 
**  Whoever  he  may  be,  I  profess  myself  an  enemy  to  him," 

OF  DETERMINATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

D.  Determinative  pronouns  are  such  as  serve  to  point  out 
the  antecedent  of  a  relative.  They  are  in  Latin:  i*,  ea^  idy 
"he,  she,  or  it,"  "that  or  the  one";  the  demonstrative  t7/<?, 
iUa,  illudj  "  the,"  "  that  or  the  one  " ;  and  the  compound  idemj 
eademy  idemy  "  the  same."     They  are  thus  inflected :  — 

Is,  ille  —  qui,  &c.,  thai  or  the  one,  which, 
Masculine.  Feminine.  Neuter. 


NOM. 

Gen. 

DAT. 

Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


Is,  ille    —  qui 

ejus,  illius —  cujiis 

ei,  illi     —  cui 

eum,  illam —  quem 


eo,      illo    —  quo. 


e&,  ilia    —  quae 

cjiis,  illius  —  eujiis 

ei,  illi     —  cui 

eum,  illam —  quSm 


fd«    iliud  —  quod 

ejus,  illius  —  ciijus 

ei,     illi     —  cui 

Id,    illud  —  quod 


eo,    illo    —  quo. 


ea,     ilia    —  qua. 

fHdbeo  eum  or  fllum  (4am  or  illam), 
quem  (quam)  tu  habes. 
&t  mAii  is  or  ille  (da  or  illa),  qut 
(quae)  tibl  dst. 
I  liave  that  or  the  one   which  j  Habeo  id  (illud),  quod  tu  hdbes. 
you  have  (neut.).  l  fct  mflii  id  (illud),  quod  tibi  <5st. 

Which  horee  have  yoa?  I  R"-"!c';T-I!,"l5^'''^v' 

^  I  Quis  est  tibi  equus  ? 

I  have  that  which  your  friend     Hdbeo  dum  (ilium),  qudm  amicus 

tuus  hdbet. 
N6nne  hdbes  liunen,  qudd  dgo  hd- 

beo? 
Hibeo  id  (illud),  qudd  td  hAbea. 


has. 
Have  you  not  the  light  which  I 

have? 
I  have  that  (the  one)  which  you 

have. 


E.  The  determinative  ufew,  eadem,  tdemy  "the  same," 
"  the  very  one,"  is  a  compound  of  is,  ea,  id  and  the  syl- 
lable dem.     It  is  thus  inflected :  — 

Idem,  elidem.  Idem,  the  same  —  qui,  which. 


NOM. 

the  same 

idem. 

eadem. 

Idem    — qui,      quae,   quod 

Gen. 

of  the  same 

cjusdem 

—  cujiis 

Dat. 

to  ilte  same 

eidem 

—  cui 

Ace. 

the  same 

eundem, 

eandem. 

Idem    — quem,  quihn,  quod 

Voc. 

0  the  same 

idem. 

eftdem. 

Idem    — qui,      quae,   qu6d 

Abl. 

with  the  same. 

eodem. 

eadem, 

eodem  —  quo,     qua,     quo. 
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{Uabcsne  tfl  eiindem  ^uum,  qadtn 
dgo  liiibeo  ? 
&tiie  tibi  idem  ^uus,  qui   mihX 
(6.0? 

T  I...O  ♦!.«  «.«.„  J  Hibeo  eiindem. 

I  have  the  game.  |  &t  mAl  Idem. 

xm.--!. »  v„  .i.«  ».-„  0  1  Quam  togam  Mbet  vfr  flle  ? 

Which  coat  has  the  man  ?  |  ^^  ^^b^^^  ^,j  ^^^  y 

lie   has    the   same    which  you  j  Eandem  hdbet,  qudni  tu  (hdbes). 
have.  \  ]^st  ei  d&dem  dc  tfbi. 

2^.  Obs.  The  pronoun  wfem  serves  to  express  the 
identity  of  two  things,  and  is  followed  either  by  the 
relative  gul^  quae,  quod,  or  by  one  of  the  particles  ac, 
atqu£,  utj  qudm  (=  the  English  "  as  "),  cum  (=  "  with ''), 
quasi  (=  "  as  if"),  &c. 

Has  he  the  same  com  which  you  [^^{J^^^?^?  ^"^  frumdntum,  quod 

hare?     Has  he  the  same  com  j  fotne  ei  4;n  fmmentum  ac  (or  d/- 
as  you  (wUA  you)  ?  |^     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ,  .^^^  ^^  ^ 

He  has  not  the  same  which  I  (  Non  idem  hdbet,  qudd  dgo  h^beo. 
have.      He  has  not  the  same  -<  1s\  non  dst  idem  utque  mfhi  (me- 
as  I  (with  me).  (     cum). 

The  carriage.  Currus,  us,  m. ;  pilentum,  i,  n. 

ine  house.  ^      ^yj^^  j^^^^^  ^y^^  ^^ 

Which  carnage  have  you  ?  |  ^^^j  ^^^  ^^^.  p  .^^^^^^^  ^ 

I  have  that  which  your  friend  ^^"™^^^^^'  quern  amicus  tiius  hd- 

(  Mi'hi  est  id,  qudd  est  amfco  tiio. 
Has  he  the  same  house  which  I    Niim  hdbet  ille  edndem  ddmum, 

have  ?  qudm  et  dgo  habeo  ? 

He  has  not  the  same.  (Edndem)  non  hdbet. 

Exercise  13. 

Have  you  the  garden  which  I  have  ?  —  I  have  not  the  one  that 
you  have.  —  Which  lookins-glass  have  vou  ?  —  I  have  the  one 
which  your  brother  has.  —  Has  he  the  book  that  j'our  friend  has  ?  — 
He  has  not  the  one  which  my  friend  has.  —  Which  candle  has  he  ? 
—  He  has  that  of  his  neighbor.  —  He  has  the  one  that  I  have.  — 
Has  he  this  tree  or  that  one  ?  —  He  has  neither  this  nor  that,  but 
the  one  which  I  have.  —  Which  ass  has  the  man  ?  —  He  has  the 

*  The  preposition  cum,  '*  with/*  generally  stands  before  the  case  ^vemed 
by  it;  but  it  is  saffixed  to  the  pronominal  abUtives  me,  <«,  noft  s,  vobis^  which 
are  always  n^cvm,  tecum,  nSbucunif  vHbiscum, 
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one  that  his  boy  has.  —  Has  the  stranger  your  chair  or  mine  ?  —  He 
has  neither  yours  nor  mine ;  but  he  has  his  friend's  good  chair.  *— 
Have  you  the  glove  which  I  have,  or  the  one  that  my  tailor  has  ?  — 
I  have  neither  the  one  which  you  have,  nor  the  one  which  your 
tailor  has,  but  my  own.  —  Has  your  shoemaker  my  fine  shoe,  or  that 
of  his  boy  ?  —  He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  his  boy,  but  that  of 
the  good  stranger.  —  Which  house  has  the  baker  ?  —  He  has  neither 
yours  nor  mine,  but  that  of  his  good  brother.  —  AVhich  carriage  have 
1  ?  —  Have  I  mine  or  that  of  the  peasant  ?  —  You  have  neither 
yours  nor  that  of  the  peasant ;  you  have  the  one  which  I  have.  — 
Have  you  my  fine  carriage  ?  —  I  have  it  not ;  but  the  Frenchman 
has  it  ?  —  What  has  the  Frenchman  ?  —  He  has  nothing.  —  What 
has  the  shoemaker  ?  —  He  has  something  fine.  —  What  has  he  fine  ? 

—  He  has  his  fine  shoe.  —  Is  the  shoemaker  right  ?  —  He  is  not 
wron^;  but  this  neighbor,  the  baker,  is  right.  —  Is  your  horse  hungry  ? 

—  It  IS  not  hungry,  but  thirsty.  —  Have  you  my  ass's  hay,  or  yours  ? 

—  I  have  that  which  my  brother  has.  —  Has  your  friend  the  same 
horse  that  my  brother  has  ?  —  He  has  not  the  same  horse,  but  the 
same  coat  —  Has  he  my  umbrella  ?  —  He  has  it  not. 


Lesson  xm.  —  pensum  tertium  decimum. 

OF  THE  PLURAL  OF  SUBSTANTIVES  AND  ADJECTIVES. 

A.  The  nominative  plural  of  the  five  declensions  is 
characterized  by  the  following  terminations :  — 

1.  Substantives  and  adjectives  of  the  first  declension  have 
the  nominative  in  ae,  and  the  genitive  in  driini ;  as  mensae,  men- 
sdrum  ;  bonae,  hondrunu 

2.  Masculines  (and  feminincs)  of  the  second  declension  form 
their  plural  in  ^,  neuters  in  «.  The  genitive  of  both  is  orunu 
E.  g.  dominl,  dommorum  ;  puen,  putrorum  ;  fUa,  ftLdrum ; 
bom,  neut.  bona,  bonorum, 

3.  Masculines  and  feminines  of  the  third  declension  change 
the  t8  of  the  genitive  singular  into  es,  neuters,  into  a  or  ttu 
The  genitive  of  this  declension  is  um  or  turn.  E.  g.  laptdts, 
pi.  lapides,  laptdum  ;  vesits,  pi.  i^esttSy  vesttiim  ;  pistorts,  pi.  pt- 
stores,  pistorum  ;  capitis,  pi.  capita,  capttum  ;  turpts,  pi.  turpes, 
neut  turptd,  gen.  turptum. 

4.  Masculines  and  feminines  of  the  fourth  declension  retain 
the  Us  of  the  genitive  singular,  and  neuters  (in  u)  assume  the 
termination  wa.  The  genitive  plural  of  this  declension  is  uni- 
formly uum,     E.  g.fructuSffructuum  ;  comua,  comuum. 
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5.  Nouns  of  the  fiflh  declension  form  their  plural  in  eSy  and 
their  genitive  in  erwn  ;  as  ris,  rerum  ;  dies^  dierum. 

The  following  list  exhibits  the  nominative  and  genitive  plural  of 
the  majority  of  substantives  thus  lar  used  in  this  book,  according  to 
their  respective  declensions :  — 


The  husbandmen. 
The  candles. 
The  Utters. 
The  hens. 
The  lamps. 
The  grains. 
The  pens. 
The  notes. 
The  brooms. 
The  chairs. 
The  horseshoes. 


ne  friends. 
The  asses. 
The  cheeses. 
The  nails. 
The  cooks. 
Tlie  knives. 
The  corht. 
The  carpenters. 

The  servants. 

The  Frenchmeti. 
The  gardens. 
The  books. 
The  hammers. 
The  eyes. 
'  The  hxUtons. 
The  strangers. 
The  hats. 
The  chickens. 
The  bags. 
The  pencils. 
The  men. 
The  neighbors. 

The  canes. 
The  gloves. 
The  tltreads.     • 
The  grains. 
The  carriages. 
The  knives. 


First  Declembton. 

Agricolae,  arum 

Candeiae,  " 

£pi8tdlae,  ** 

Gallinae,  ** 

Lucemac,  " 

Micae,  •** 

•Pennae,  " 

Si'hcdulae,  ^ 

Scopae,  ** 

Sellae,  " 

•Soleae  ferreae,     " 

Second  Declension. 

Amici,  ( 

Asini, 

Casei, 

Clavi, 

Coqui, 

Cultri, 
♦Emboli, 

Fabri  tignarii, 
5  Frimiili, 
(  Mfnistri, 

Franco^li, 

Horti, 

I^ibri, 

Mallei, 

Oculi, 
•Orblculi  fibulatorti, 

Peregrini, 
•Pilei,  m. 

PuUi  gallinacei, 

Sacci, 
♦Still  cerussad, 

Viri, 

Vicini, 

Bacula, 

Digitabula, 

Fila, 

Grana, 

Fileiita, 

Scalpra, 
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The  looking-glasses. 
The  umbreUcu, 


♦Specula,       orum. 
•Umbrai-iila,    ** 


Third  Declension. 

Adolesrcntes,  lum,  m. 

Arbores,  um,  /. 

'Aves,  lum,  /. 

Boves,  bourn,  in.  &  /. 

Canes,  ubi,  m,  Sc  f. 

Fratres,  um,  m. 

Hdmlnes,  um,  m. 

Hospltes,  um,  m. 

Juvenes,  um,  m. 

Lampiides,*  um,  /. 

Mercatores,  um,  nu 

Naves,  ium,  /. 

Oves,  lum,  /, 

Panes,  um,  w. 

Pedes,  um,  m. 

Pistores,  um,  m. 
(  Sales,  ium,  in. 
I  Salla,    "     n. 

Sartores,  um,  m. 

Scipiones,  um,  m. 

Sutores,  um,  m. 

Verveces,  um,  m. 

Vestes,  ium,  /. 

Volucres,  um,  m.  &  /. 

Capita,  um,  n. 

Lumina,  um,  n. 
♦TibiiUla,  Ium,  n. 
Fourth  Declension. 

Cumis,  uum,  m. 

Domus,  uum,  /. 

B.    The  following  paradigms  may  serve  as  examples 
of  the  declension  of  the  plural  number. 

1.   Plural  op  the  First  Declension. 
Mensae,  tables  ;  Hliae,  the  daughters  ;  nautae,  sailors. 


The  yoitihs. 

The  trees. 

The  birds. 

The  oxen. 

The  dogs. 

The  hroOiers. 

The  men. 

The  strangers. 

The  young  men. 

The  lamps. 

Tlie  merchants. 

The  ships. 

7%e  sheep. 

The  (different  sorts  of)  bread. 

The  feet. 

The  bakers. 

The  (different  sorts  of)  salt 

The  tailors. 
Tfie  canes. 
The  shoemakers. 
The  rams. 
The  garments. 
The  birds. 
The  heads. 
The  lights. 
The  stockings. 

Tlie  carriages. 
The  houses. 


NOM. 

mensae 

filiae 

nautae 

Gen. 

mensarum 

filiarum 

nautarum 

Dat. 

mensis 

ftliabQs 

nautis 

Ace. 

mensas 

ftlias 

nautas 

Voc. 

mensae 

filiae 

nautae 

Abl. 

meni^is. 

fiUabfl5.t 

nautis. 

♦  The  plural  of  this  noun  is  likewise  partly  Greek  :  N.  laaqkides^  G.  -^dtan^ 
D.  -Adilnu^  Ace.  -ddis  or  -Adtit,  V.  -adts,  Abl.  -ddibtu. 
t  This  fonn  of  the  dative  an4  ablative  is  the  best  for  dta  and  fUa,  in  order 
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Rexark.  —  In  the  plural  of  every  declension  the  nominative  and 
vocative,  and  the  dative  and  ablative,  end  always  alike. 

2.  Plural  of  the  Second  Declension. 

EquI,  the  horses  ;  libri,  the  hooks  ;  candelabra,  the  candlesticks. 

NoM.  equi  libri 

Gen.  equortin  librorum 

Dat.  equls  libris 

Ace.  equos  libros 

Voc.  equi  libri 

Abl.  equis.  libris. 


candelabrii 

candslabroriim 

candelabris 

candelabrii 

candelabra 

candelabris. 


The  pL  liberi,  children,  and  the  plural  of  deus,  a  god,  are 
thus  declined :  — 


NoM.  liberi 

Gen.  llberorum  or  libenim* 

Dat.  llberis 

Ace.  lib^ros 

Voc.  liberi 

Abl.  llb^ris. 


dei,  da  or  di 

deorum  or  deum  ♦ 

dei3,  diis  or  dis, 

deos 

dei,  dn  or  di 

dels,  diis  or  dis. 


3.  Plural  of  the  Third  Declension. 

Homines,  men;    pistores,  bakers;    vestes,  garments;    naves, 
the  ships. 


NOM. 

homines 

pistores 

vestes 

naves 

Gen. 

hdminfim 

pistorum 

vestidm 

navidm 

Dat. 

hdmtnibiis 

pistoribOs 

vestibQs 

navibOs 

Ace. 

hdmines 

pistores 

vestes 

naves 

Voc. 

hdmines 

pistores 

vestes 

naves 

Abl. 

hOminibCis. 

pistoribiis. 

vestibtis. 

navIbOs. 

LQmina,  lights;  tiblftlia,  stockings;  poemata,  n.,  poem*. 

NOM. 

lamina 

tibialis 

poemSta 

Gen. 

lumindm 

tibialiOm 

poematQm 

Dat. 

lurainibCis 

tibialibOs 

poemStis 

Ace. 

luminu 

tibialia 

poemata 

Voc. 

luminii 

tibialia 

poiimata 

Abl. 

iQminibtis. 

tibiallbfis. 

poemati.<. 

to  distinguish  them  from  the  same  cases  of  dha  Midflbui  of  the  second  declen- 
sion. So  the  words  anlimi,  the  soul ;  liberta,  a  freecf-womftn  ;  nntn,  daufrhter  ; 
mtda^  a  she-mule  ;  fgua,  a  mare  ;  asfna,  a  she-ass.  —  may  have  abvs  ins^rend  of 
i«,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  numerals  dudj  two,  and  ambO^  both,  have 
duabut  and  anAabu$  ref^ujarly. 
*  So  also  /itbiitm,  iocium,  dectmvirum^  instead  of /<iAror«m,  &c.    This  con- 
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Adolescentes,  yoiinff  men  ;  citnes,  dog 

«;  bdves,  oiren. 

NoM.        adalescentes 

canes 

bCves 

Gen.        fidClescentlQm 

c&nQm 

baOm 

Dat.        ad(JlescentibG3 

canlbQs 

bubQs  or  bobOs 

Ace.        addlescentes 

cSnes 

bdves 

Voc.        fiddlescentes 

ctiDes 

bdves 

Abl.       OddlescentibOs. 

cfinibOs. 

bQbOs  or  bobfis. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  normal  termination  for  the  Nom.,  Ace.,  and  Voc.  »/.  of 
neuters  is  d.  8ome,  however,  have  always  ta.  They  are:  1.)  Those 
ending  in  e,  a/,  ar^  as  maria.,  satta,  ccdcdrUij  from  mdre,  the  sea,  sal^ 
saltf  and  calcdr,  a  spur;  2.)  All  participles  in  ns  and  such  adjectives 
as  have  either  i  or  else  e  or  i  in  die  ablative  singular,  comparatives 
excepted,  as  amanila,  esurientta,  pariah  JucUla,  turpta,  from  amans^ 
esuriens,  par,  flicUe,  turpe.  But  we  say  majOra,  docttora,  from  the 
comp.  major,  greater,  docttor,  more  learned. 

2.  The  general  termination  of  the  genitive  plural  is  Um ;  but  the 
following  have  \um :  — 

a)  All  those  which  have  Xa  in  the  nominative  plural,  as  maritim, 
calcariwn,  dinanlXum,  /acUlum,  turplum. 

b)  Words  in  es  and  U  which  do  not  increase  in  the  genitive  sin- 
gular (i.  e.  which  receive  no  additional  syllable),  as  ndiis,  ndvXum; 
vestis,  vesttum ;  nubes,  niihXum ;  except  votes,  strUes,  cdnis,  panis,  and 
juvents,  which  have  vaium,  struum,  canum,  &c. 

c)  Of  nouns  in  er  some  have  ium,  as  imber,  tmhrXttm ;  linter,  lin- 
Mum ;  venter,  ventrXtim ;  titer,  vtrtum ;  others  again  have  um,  as  pa- 
trum,  matrum,  fratrum,  accXpUrum,  from  pater,  nutter,  &c.  —  Cdro  has 
camium^  and  senex,  senum. 

d)  Many  monosyllables,  especially  those  ending  in  s  and  x  with 
a  consonant  preceding ;  as  dens,  dentium ;  mons,  montXum ;  merx,  mer- 
cXum ;  lis,  lltXum ;  6s,  osshim ;  nox,  noctlum ;  vis,  virXum,  &l\ 

e)  Dissyllables  and  polysyllables  in  ns  and  rs  have  generally 
ium  and  sometimes  um ;  as  cdftors,  coftortXum ;  ctlens,  cKenlXum ;  ado- 
lescens,  ddolescentXum  ;  sapXenSn  saplenlXum ;  but  parentes,  parenlum. 

S.  In  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  Greek  nouns  in  ma  have 
usually  is,  sometimes  however  Xbus ;  as  potma,  poemdds  or  potmaiibus ; 
diploma^  diplomdtls  or  dijplomdtlhus,  &c. 

4.  The  accusative  plural  of  those  words  which  have  ium  in  the 
genitive  is  among  some  writers  w  or  eis,  instead  of  ts ;  as  artw,  civis^ 
omnls,  instead  of  artes,  cives,  &c. 

tracted  genitive  (commonly  but  incorrectly  printed  ibn)  is  the  common  form  of 
names  of  measures,  weights,  and  coins,  ns'  nwnmum,  teBtertium,  dtnatimn,  ca- 
dttm,  meditmium,  modium,  jugtrvm,  ialentum,  the  regular  genitive  plural  of 
nummnSy  sestertlw^  &c  Tlie  )x>ets  extend  this  form  to  names  of  nations, 
and  say  Artjivam,  Danawn,  &c.,  in  lieu  q{  Argivdntm,  &c. 
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4.  Plural  op  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Declensions. 

Fructus,  tn.j  fruits;  corn&a,  n.,  horns ;  ddmus,yi,  hottses;  dies, 
m.,  days ;  res,  f.,  things. 


NOM. 

fnictus 

comM 

ddmus 

Gen. 

fruct&Qm 

corndum 

ddmQdm 

Dat. 

fhictibfis 

cornibQs 

dSmibOs 

Ace. 

fructus 

cornM 

ddmos 

Voc. 

fructQs 

cornfia 

d5mus 

Abl. 

fructibiis. 

cornibiis. 

ddmibils. 

dies 

digrfim 

diebtts 

digs 

dies 

diebtis. 


r6a 

rgrum 

rSbus 

res 

r6 

rebus. 


RsM.  1 .     Some  nouns  of  the  fourth  declension  have  &m8  instead 
of  ilnts  in  the  dat  and  abL  pl» ;  as  arciiSj  arcUbSs;  verU,  verHbus,  8k, 
2.  The  plural  of  the  fifth  declension  is  regular  throughout. 

6.    The  Plural  of  Adjectives. 

The  plaral  of  adjectives  is  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  that  of  substantives.  Those  in  uSy  a,  um^  and  er, 
ra,  ruMj  follow  the  inflection  of  the  first  and  second  de- 
clensions, and  the  rest  that  of  the  third.     Examples :  — 

1.  Bfinl,  b<5nae,  bdnS,  the  good;  pulchrl,  pulchrae,  ptdchi^  the 
beautiful. 


Mate. 

Fern. 

NeuL 

NOM. 

b6ni 

b5nae 

bdna 

Gen. 

bdnorum 

bdnarum 

bOnorum 

Dat. 

bdnis 

bdnis 

bCnis 

Ace. 

bdnos 

bdnas 

bdn& 

Voc. 

b«nl 

bdnae 

bdn& 

Abl. 

b5Dis 

bCnis 

bdnis. 

NOM. 

pulchrl 

pulchrae 

pulchrl 

Gbn. 

pulchrorum 

pulchrariim 

pulchrorfim 

Dat. 

pulchrts 

pulchris 

pulchifs 

Ace. 

pulchros 

pulchras 

pulchr& 

Voc. 

pulchn 

pulchrae 

pulchi^ 

Abl. 

pulcbils 

pulchris 

pulchils. 

Like  hdnl,  ae,  a,  decline  mit,  meaey  mid,  my,  mine ;  tSi,  iOae,  tiUlf 
thy  (your),  thine  (voura),  &c.  Like  piUchri,  rae,  ra :  mXaefi,  mXserae, 
mlsSrS,  the  miserable,  &c. 

2.  Deformes,  deformia,  the  ugly  ;  acres,  acria,  the  fierce. 


Mate.  &  Ftm. 

Nevt. 

Mate,  &  Fern. 

Neut. 

NOM. 

deformes 

deformia 

acres 

acritt 

Gen. 

deformi&m 

deformium 

acriClm 

acridm 

Dat. 

deformibfis 
D         5 

deformibtis 

acrlbOs 

acribOs 
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Acc.         deformes         defonnlS  acres         licria 

Voc.         deformes         deformia  Ticres         acria 

Abl.         deformibds     deformlbtis.  acribiis      acrlbtis. 

Remark.  —  The  general  rule  is  that  all  adjectives  of  the  third  de- 
clension have  ia  in  the  neuter  plural  and  Xum  in  the  genitive.  —  Like 
deformes  are  inflected  vll€8,  turpes,  and  all  adjectives  in  is,  e  ;  like 
dcreSf  all  those  ending  in  er,  ris,  re, 

3.  Felices,  feliciH,  happy  ;  vSteres,  vetSi^  old  ;  saplentes,  sapf- 

entia,  toise. 
NoM.  felices      fellcttl      veteres      Vetera      isaptentes   -tla 
Gen.  fellcidm  felicium   v6terQm    v6t6rdm    sapientifira  or -um 
Dat.  felicibtts  feliclbiis  v6teiibiSs  vCteribtis  saplentlbtis 
Acc.  felices      felicia      vet6res      veterJl       saplentes   -tla 
Voc.  felices      felicia      vCteres      vetSrft       saplentes   -tla 
Abl.  felicIbOs  felicibiis.  veteribtis  vSteribtis.  sapientibds. 

Remark.  —  Adjectives  of  one  termination,  including  participles 
in  nSf  ^nerally  have  i<3  in  the  neuter  plural  and  iSm  in  the  genitive. 
Some,  nowever,  have  a  instead  of  ia  in  the  nominative  and  accu- 
sative, as  veterd^  plura,  and  comparatives  generally;  e.  g.  fellclordy 
majord,  &c.  —  Exceptions  to  the  genitive  in  ium  are :  1)  such  as 
have  e  only  in  the  abl.  sing.,  as  pauperumy  superstltum ;  2J  com- 
pounds oT  fach  and  capio,  or  of  such  nouns  as  have  Um  in  the  gen. 
pi.,  as  anctpltufn,  inopum,  quadrupedum,  &c. ;  3)  the  following  adjec- 
tives have  likewise  um:  caelebs,  celer^  ctcur,  compdSy  iw/)d»,  diveSj 
fnenidry  immtmor^  supplex^  uber^  vetws,  and  vtgU  ;  4)  participles  in  ns 
sometimes  have  um  among  the  poets.  * 

C.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  terminations 
of  the  five  declensions  through  all  the  cases,  singular 
and  plured. 

1.    Terminations  of  the  Singular. 


I. 

NoM.  a  (e,  as,  es)* 

II. 

Neut. 

us,  er,  um 

III. 
a,  e,  o,  c,  1,  n, 

IV. 

NeuL 
US,     u 

V. 

es 

Gen.  aef  (es) 
Dat.   ae 

(os,     on) 
6 

r,  s,  t,  X 

IS 

I 

US 
Ul 

a 
5 

Acc.    am  (en) 
Voc.   a  (e) 
Abl.   a  (e).* 

um 

e,    er,   um 

6. 

em,  im 
Like  Nora. 
e(i). 

um,  u 
us,    Q 
u. 

em 

es 

e. 

*  Of  the  nouns  in  «,  a$,  es  of  this  declension  no  examples  have  as  vet  been 
^ven.    They  are  mostly  of  Greek  origin,  and  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

t  Of  this*  there  is  also  an  ancient  form  in  cSI,  as  aulaly  for  aiiiae,  from  cuila 
a  hall.    But  this  is  not  used  except  in  poetry. 
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2.  Terminations  of  the  Plural. 


NoM.  ae 
Gen.  arum 
Dat.  is  (abus) 
Ace.   as 
Voc.  ae 
Abl.  is  (abus). 


11. 

III. 

IV. 

NeuL 
1,           a 
orum 

JVeirf. 

es,        a  (la) 
um  (lum) 

JVetft 

US,  ua 
uurn 

is 

ibus 

ibus 

OS,        a 
1,          a 

es,         a  (la) 
es,        k  (la) 

us,  ua 
us,  ua 

Is. 

lb  us. 

ibus. 

es 

erum 

ebus 

es 

es 

ebus. 


Remark.  —  With  reelect  to  the  quantity  of  the  terminations 
of  the  plural  number,  the  following  nues  may  den^  to  guide  the 
learner:  — 

1.  /  final  is  always  long,  and  a  final  always  short,  as  domlnly  Itbfi^ 

2.  The  is  of  the  dative  and  ablatire  plural  of  the  first  and  second 
declensions  is  long,  as  Uienfig^  domXnU,  candeldbris. 

3.  The  terminations  es  and  as  are  long,  as  cdniSj  IdpWis^  ddrnXnOs^ 
l&rds. 

4.  The  vowel  before  the  m  final  in  all  Latin  words  is  generally 
considered  short,  as  idpfdem^  cdnSm^panhn^  domfnorum. 

5.  The  us  of  the  plural  of  the  fourth  declension  is  long,  but  in 
abusj  ibus,  ibus  it  is  short,*  asfructus,  mdnf^;  frucilbus,  diebSs,  hom^U 
bus. 

Examples. 

«  NoM.  PuSiibdni. 

]  Ace.   Piieros  bdnos. 

<  NoM   Mdnsae  pulchrae. 

J  Ace.   M^nsas  piUchrSs. 

*  NoM.  Piieri  nSquftm. 

I  Ace.   Piieros  niau&m. 

yNoM.  C^nes  venusta. 

'  Ace.    C^nes  venustos. 
NoM.  &  Ace.   C^nes  def<5rm§s. 
NoM.  &  Ace.  TibWUa  v^teriL 
NoM.  &  Ace.  CandehLbril  me&  ar- 
-  g^nte&. 

JNoM.  Libri  tiii  bdni. 
Ace.   Libros  tiios  bdnos. 


The  good  boys. 
The  fine  tables. 
The  bad  boys. 

The  pretty  dogs. 

The  ugly  dogs. 
The  old  stockings. 
My  silver  candlesticks. 

Your  good  books. 

Have  you  those  fine  tables  ? 
I  have  them  not 

Have  you  pretty  dogs  ? 


Niim  hdbes  m^nsas  fllas  piflchras  ? 

Ndnhdbea 
5  ^quid  tfbi  sunt  *  ci&nes  yeniisti  ? 
\  Habesne  c^es  veniistos  ? 


*  When  the  noun  is  in  the  plural,  sunt,  ^  there  are,"  must  take  the  place  of 
the  singular  ut. 
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T 1  ^x,  J  ( Sunt  mfhl  cdncs  veniisti. 

I  have  pretty  dogs.  |  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  venustos). 

Have  you  my  good  books  ?  Tendsne  tu  Iibros  mcos  bdnos  ? 

1  have  your  good  books.  Teneo  (h'bros  tiios  bdnos). 

Have  you  my  silver  candlesticks  ?  Habesne  candcldbra  mca  argentea  ? 

I  have  them  not.  Non  habeo. 

Have  I  them  ?  An  dgo  hdbeo  ? 

You  have  them  not.  Ndn  hdbes. 

Exercise  14. 

Have  you  the  tables  ?  —  Yes,  sir,  I  have  the  tables  ?  —  Have  you 
my  tables  ?  —  No,  sir,  I  have  not  your  tables.  —  Have  I  your  but- 
tons ?  —  You  have  my  buttons.  —  Have  I  your  fine  houses  ?  —  You 
have  my  fine  houses  ?  —  Has  the  tailor  the  buttons  ?  —  He  has  not 
the  buttons,  but  the  threads.  —  Has  your  tailor  my  good  buttons  ?  — 
My  tailor  has  your  good  cold  buttons.  —  What  has  the  boy  ?  —  Ho 
has  the  gold  threads.  —  Has  he  mjr  gold  or  my  silver  threads  ?  — 
He  has  neither  your  gold  nor  your  silver  threads.  —  Has  the  French- 
man the  fine  houses  or  the  good  notes  ?  —  He  has  neither  the  fine 
houses  nor  the  cood  notes.  —  What  has  he  ?  —  He  has  his  good 
friends.  —  Has  Uiis  man  my  fine  umbrellas  ?  —  He  has  not  your  fine 
umbrellas,  but  your  good  coats.  —  Has  any  one  my  good  letters  ?  — 
No  one  has  your  co^  letters.  —  Has  the  tailor's  son  my  good  knives 
or  my  good  thimbles  ?  —  He  has  neither  your  good  knives  nor  your 
good  thimbles,  but  the  ugly  coats  of  the  stranger.  —  Have  I  your 
friend's  good  ribbons  ?  —  xou  have  not  my  friend's  good  ribbons, 
but  my  neighbor's  fine  carriage.  —  Has  your  friend  the  shoemaker's 
pretty  sticks,  or  my  good  tailor's  pretty  dogs  ?  —  My  friend  has  my 
good  shoemaker's  fine  books;  but  he  has  neither  the  shoemaker's 
pretty  sticks  nor  your  good  tailor's  pretty  dogs.  —  Is  vour  neighbor 
right  or  wronj^  ?  —  He  is  neither  right  nor  wrong.  —  Is  he  thirsty  or 
hungry  ?  —  He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry.  —  Is  he  tired  or  sleepy  ? 
—  He  is  sleepy.  —  Am  I  sleepy  ?  —  You  are  not  sleepy.  —  What  have 
I  ?  —  You  have  my  fine  notes.  —  You  have  the  chairs  of  my  neigh- 
bor. —  Have  you  the  knives  of  my  friend  ?  —  I  have  not  the  knives 
of  your  friend,  but  the  dogs  of  my  neighbor. 


Lesson  XIV.  —  pensum  quartum  decimum. 

OF  THE  PLURAL  OF  PRONOUNS. 

A,  The  plural  of  the  personal  pronouns  eg^  and  tu 
is  nos,  "we,"  and  vos,  "you."  The  remaining  cases 
are:  — 
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Moic&Ftm, 

Mate,  &  Fern. 

NoM.  we 
Gex.  of  us 
Dat.  to  ug 

nos 

nostrum  or  nostn 

nobis 

ye  or  you 
of  you 
to  you 

VOS 

vestrum  or  vestri 

Yobis 

Ace.  us 

Voc. 

Abl.  with  us 

nos 
nos 
nobis. 

you 

0  ye  or  you 

unth  you 

v5s 

VOS 

vobis. 

Remark.  —  The  difference  between  nostrl,  vestri  and  nostrum^ 
vestrum  consists  in  this :  that  the  latter  are  chiefly  used  as  partitive 
fsenitives  after  interrogatives,  numerals,  comparatives,  and  superla- 
tives, and  the  former  suler  other  words ;  e.  g.  tUer  nostrum  ?  which  of 
us  two  ?  nemo  vestrum,  no  one  of  you ;  vestrum  primus^  the  first  of 
YOU ;  but  miserere  nostril  pity  us ;  amor  nostrij  love  of  (towards)  us ; 
vestri  si$nUes,  your  like  (those  like  you). 

B.  The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  tUiy  iUae^  iUuy  ^  they," 
of  which  the  remaining  cases  are :  — 


Mate. 

Fern. 

Neui. 

NOM. 

they 

ill! 

illae 

iim 

Gen. 

of  them 

Sortim 

Sartim 

Sordm 

Dat. 

to  them 

fls  or -gls 

Ace. 

them 

Sos 

eas 

U 

Voc. 

illi 

illae 

ilia 

Abl. 

by  them. 

Hs  or  els. 

C  The  reflexive  sui  is  the  same  in  the  plural  as  in 
the  singular.  The  intensive  ipse  h^s  ipsi^  ipsae,  ipsa. 
Thus:  — 


SQi,  of  themselves. 


NoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


of  themselves 
to  themselves 
tJiemsehes 


For  every 
gender, 

sQi 
sibi 


by  themselves 


se. 


Ipsi,  ipsae,  ipsfi,  mirselves,  your^ 
selves^  themselves. 

NetiL 

]ps&    . 
ipsorOm 


Mate, 

ipsi 
ipsorOm 

ipsos 
ipsi 


Fern. 

ipsae 

ipsariim 

ipsis 

ipsas 

ipsae 

ipsis. 


ipsa 
ipsa 


Remark.  —  We  thus  say,  as  in  the  singular,  nos  ipsi  (or  fem. 
msae)^  we  ourselves;  vos  ipsi  (or  fem.  ipsae),  you  yourselves;  and 
illi  ipsi  (or  fem.  iilae  ipsae)  or  simply  ipsi,  they  themselves ;  ea  ipsa^ 
these  things  themselves,  &c. 
5* 
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D.  The  plurals  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  Awr, 
i7fe,  iste^  and  w,  are  At,  f//t,  w/t,  and  ti.  The  remaining 
genders  and  eases  are  as  follows :  — 


Hi,  hae,  haec,  these. 

Illi,  illae,  ilia,  those  {of  his) 

Masc,          Fern, 

NatL 

Mate,         Fern,           NeuL 

NOM. 

hi            hae 

haec 

illi          illae        illft 

Gen. 

hortim     harOm 

horQm 

illor&m  illardm   ilidrtim 

DAT. 

his 

illis 

Ace. 

hos           has 

haec 

illos        illas        iUa 

Voc. 

hi             hae 

haec 

ill!          illae        illu 

Abl. 

his. 

illis. 

Isti,  istae,  istS,  these  (off/ours). 

Masc.  Fern,  NeuL 

NoM.   isti  istae  ista 

Gen.    istortim,  istarQm,  istorQm 

Dat.  istis 

Ace.    istos  istas  ista 

Voc.   isti  istae  ista 

Abl.  istls. 


li,  Sae,  Sa,  these,  those. 
Masc.        Fern.  Neut. 

n  (ei)      6ae         ea 
gorum     earum     eortim 

iis  or  eis 
eos  eas  ea 

ii  (ei)      eae         ea 
Ss  or  eis. 


E.  The  relative  quty  quae^  quod  (and  also  the  inter- 
rogatives  of  the  same  form)  makes  its  plural  in  quit 
quae,  quae,  "who,  which,  or  that,"  or  interrogatively 
"which?  .what?"     Thus:  — 


Qui,  quae,  qliae, 

whichy  that 

;  which?  what? 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Nad. 

NOM. 

which 

qui 

quae 

quae 

Gen. 

of  which 

quorilm 

quarQm 

quorum 

Dat. 

to  which 

quibas 

Ace. 

which 

quos 

quas 

quae 

Voc. 
Abl. 

bv  which. 

QuibQs. 

Remark.  —  For  quibus,  in  the  relative  sense,  there  is  an  anti- 
quated form  quJs  or  qtieis,  which  is  not  unfrequently  employed  by 
prose-writers  of  a  later  period. 

F.  The  plural  of  the  determinative  is,  ea,  id  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  demonstrative ;  that  of  idem  is  as 
follows :  — 
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Ildem,  caedem,  eridem,  the  same. 

Mate.  Fern,  Neut, 

Sd^na  eaedem  Sadem 

gorundem     Sarundgm      ^orundem 

iisd^m  or  gisdem 
eosdem         Sasdi^m  gftdSm 

iidem  Saedem         g^em 

iisdeoi  or  gisdeuL 

Remark.  —  The  fonn  iisdem  is  more  common  than  eisdem.    The 
same  is  true  of  Us,  it,  eis,  and  ei, 

G.  The  plural  of  the  relative  in  connection  with  the 
determinative  is,  ea,  id  (vide  Lesson  XII.  D,)  is  as 
follows :  — 

li,  eae,  ea  —  qui,  quae,  quae,  those  which. 


NOM. 

the  same 

Gen. 

of  the  same 

Dat. 

to  the  same 

Ace. 

the  same 

Voc. 

0  the  same 

Abl. 

by  the  same. 

MaicuUne. 

NoM.  n  — qui 

Gen.  eoriim  —  quorQin 

Dat.  ils        —  quibOs 

Ace.  Sos      —  quos 

Voc.  

Abl.  lis       —  quIbQs 


Feminine. 
eae      —  quae 
SarCim  —  quarum 
ns        —  quibus 
6as       —  quas 


Neuter. 
6S        —  quae 
eorQm  —  quorQm 
ns        —  qufl)iis 
ea         —  quae 


ila 


-  qulb&s      lis 


-  qulbds. 


In  the  same  manner  decline  Ull  —  qui,  illae  —  tpioe,  illd  —  quae, 
"  those  which  ** ;  and  tidem  —  qui,  Saed^m  —  quae,  tddSm  —  qwie, 
^  the  same  which.** 

(Hiibeo  dos  (fllos,  &c.),  quds  tti  hi- 
bes. 
Siint  mihl  il  (flli,  &c.),    qui  tfbl 
sunt. 
(Ilabeo  eas  (HIos,  &c.),  qufls  tii  ba- 
bes. 
Siint  mihl  ^c  (illae,  &c.),  quae 
ii\A  siint. 
I  have  those  (things)  which  you  (  Hiibeo  da  (fUa,  &e.).  quae  td  hdbes. 
have.     (Neut.) 


The  Roman. 
The  German. 
The  Turk. 
The  Italian. 

The  Spaniard. 

Large  (tall,  big). 
Tall,  high. 


\  Sunt  mihi  eu,  quae  tfbl  siint. 

Rom&nus,  i,  m. 

Germanus,  Theodiscus,  i,  m. 
♦Turca,  ae,  m. 

Italus,  i,  m. 
( Ilisp&nus,  i,  m. 
(  Hispanlensis,  is,  m. 
(  Gnindis,  is,  e. 
(  Procerus,  a,  um. 

Altus,  a,  um. 
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Small,  little. 

Long. 

The  small  booka. 

The  large  horses. 

They  have. 

Have  the  English  the  fine  horses 
of  the  French? 

They  have  not  those  of  the 
French,  but  those  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Have  you  the  books  which  the 
men  have  ? 


^Parvus,  a,  urn. 
-5  Parvulus,  a,  um. 
(  Pusillus,  a,  um. 
Lon^,  a,  um. 
Libn  parvi,  libelli.* 
Equi  grandes  (or  pioccri). 
5  Hdbent 
\  Sunt  (is. 
Habcntne  Angli  piilchros  Franeo- 

galldrum  ^quos  ? 
Non  Francogallorum  sdd  Romano- 
rum  dquos  habent. 


Habcsne  ta  (illos  Ifbros),  quos  U- 
bros  homines  habent  ?  f 

G.  Obs.  The  antecedent  of  the  relative  is  sometimes 
repeated  in  connection  with  the  pronoun  of  the  second 
clause.  Sometimes  it  is  expressed  with  the  relative 
only,  and  sometimes  (though  rarely)  it  is  entirely  omit- 
ted. 

N6n  hdbeo  (illos  lAros),  quos  (li- 
bros)  homines  hibent,  eos  aiitem 
hiibeo,  quos  tu  habes. 
Ndnno  tfi  edsdem    librds    hdbes, 
quos  6so  hdbeo  ? 

JEosdem  (hdbeo). 
jfcgo  vcro  edsdem  hdbeo. 
\  Quos  libros  hdbes  ? 
I  Quid  librdrum  hdbes  ? 
Libros  Romanorum  hdbeo.  (Vide 
Les8,\l,  C) 
{ tS'trum  hos  libros  hdbes  dn  fllos  ? 
i  Hoscine    libros    hdbes    dn    fllos  ? 
(     r  Vide  Less.  XL  A.  Rein,  1 .) 
\  Hdbeo  n^uc  hds  n^ue  fllos. 
(  (^go)  neque  hos  neque  illos  hdbeo. 
'  Neque  Hispandrum  nee  Turcfirum 
libros  hdbeo.    (Cf.  Less.  VI.  C.) 
An  hdbes  (id),  quod  ego  hdbeo? 


I  have  not  the  books  which  the 
men  have,  but  those  which 
you  have. 

Have  you  not  the  same  books 
which  I  have  ? 

I  have  the  same. 

Which  books  have  you  ? 
I  have  those  of  the  Romans. 


Have  you  these  books  or  those  ? 

I  have  neither  these  nor  those. 

I  have  neither  those  of  the  Span- 
iards nor  those  of  the  Turks 
Have  you  what  I  have  ? 


♦  From  the  diminutive  libeUus,  i,  m.,  a  little  book,  a  pamphlet.  (Compare 
Lesson  XX.  E.  7.) 

t  The  question,  "  Have  you  the  booka  which  the  men  have  ?  "  may  thus 
be  expressed  in  several  ways  :  1)  ffabesne  tu  illos  libros,  quos  homines  kabent  f 
2)  Hahcme  tu  illos  libros,  quos  libros  homines  habent  t  8)  Ilnbtsne  tu  quos 
libros  homines  habent  f  The  first  of  these  is  the  most_general.  The  antecedent 
IS  entirely  suppressed  in  :  4)  Sunt  qui  (or  quos),  for  Sunt  homines  qui  (or  quos). 

There  are  those  who,"  "  There  are  men  whom." 
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H.  Rule.  Adjectives  and  pronouns  of  the  neuter 
gender,  both  singular  and  plural,  are  frequently  em- 
ployed substantively,  as  Aoc, ''  this  (thing),"  illud^  "  that 
(thing,)"  haec,  "these  things,"  ilia,  "those  things," 
inste,  "a  sad  thing,"  mvUa,  "many  things,"  onmuij 
"  all  things,"   summum  bamim,  "  the  chief  good." 

I  have  not  what  you  have  Non  h£b«o  (id),  quod  tfi  h^bes. 

Have  the  men  those  things  which    llabdntne  homines  ea,  quae  tu  h^- 

you  have  ?  bes  ? 

They  have  the  same  things  which  (  iXidem  hi&bent,  quae  4gq  ipse  h^beo. 

J  mirself  have  (the  same  things  -<  ^adem  hdbent  dtque  ^go  ipse.  (CYI 

withmysclO.  (     Less.Xil.F.) 

Exercise  15. 

Have  you  these  horses  or  those  ?  —  I  have  not  these,  but  those.  — 
Have  you  the  coats  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English  ?  —  I  have 
not  those  of  tjie  French,  but  those  of  the  English.  —  Have  you  the 
pretty  sheep  of  the  Turks  or  those  of  the  Spaniards  ?  —  I  have  nei- 
ther those  of  the  Turks  nor  those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  those  of  my 
brother.  —  Has  your  brother  the  fine  asses  of  the  Spaniards  or  those 
of  the  Italians  ?  —  He  has  neither  those  of  the  Spaniards  nor  those 
of  the  Italians,  but  he  has  the  fine  asses  of  the  French.  —  Which 
oxen  has  your  brother  ?  —  He  has  those  of  the  Germans. —  Has  your 
friend  my  large  letters  or  those  of  the  Germans  ?  —  He  has  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  (neque  has  neoue  iUas^  or  neque  Uias  neque  alie- 
ras),  —  Which  letters  has  he  ?  —  He  has  the  small  letters  which  you 
have.  —  Have  I  these  houses  or  those  V  —  You  have  neither  these 
nor  those.  —  Which  houses  have  I  ?  —  You  have  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish. —  Has  any  one  the  tall  tailor's  gold  buttons  ?  —  Nobody  has  the 
tailor^s  gold  buttons,  but  somebody  has  those  of  your  friend. 

Exercise  16. 

Have  I  the  notes  of  the  foreigners  or  those  of  my  boy.  —  You 
have  neither  those  of  the  foreigners  nor  those  of  your  boy,  but  those 
of  the  great  Turks.  —  Has  the  Turk  my  fine  horse  V  —  He  has  it 
not  —  >Vhich  horse  has  ho  ?  —  He  has  his  own.  —  Has  your  neigh- 
bor my  chicken  or  my  sheep  ?  —  My  neighbor  has  neither  your 
chicken  nor  your  sheep.  —  What  has  he  ?  — lie  has  nothing  good.  — 
Have  you  nothing  fine  ?  —  I  have  nothing  fine.  —  Are  you  tired  ?  — 
I  am  not  tired.  —  Which  rice  has  your  friend  ?  —  He  has  that  of  his 
merchant  —  Which  sugar  has  he  ?  —  He  has  that  which  I  have.  — 
Has  he  your  merchant's  good  coffee  or  that  of  mine  ?  —  He  has 
neither  that  of  yours  nor  that  of  mine;  he  has  his  own.  —  Which 
ships  has  the  Frenchman  ?  —  He  has  the  ships  of  the  English.  — 
Which  houses  has  the  Spaniard  ?  —  He  has  the  same  which  you 
have.  —  Has  he  my  good  knives  V  —  He  has  your  good  knives.  — 
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Has  he  the  linen  stockings  'which  I  have  ?  —  He  has  not  the  same 
that  you  have,  but  those  of  his  brother. — AVhich  books  have  you?  — 
I  have  those  of  the  Romans.  —  Are  those  men  hungry  ? —  They  are 
not  hungry,  but  thirsty.  —  They  are  neither  tired  nor  sleepy. 


Lesson  XV.  — PENSUM  QUINTUM  DECIMUM. 

rp,       ,  5  ^^  (9^^'  vasis)*  vitreum,  n. 

ine  glass.  -^  Scyphus,  i,  m.  (wine-glass). 

The  goblet.  P5culum,  i,  n. 

rp,  ,  ( Pecten,  inis,  m. 

ine  com  .  |  Pectunculus,  i,  m.  (small  comb). 

Have  you  my  small  combs  ?  Habcsne  mdos  pectiinculos  ? 

I  have  them.  (609)  h^beo. 

I  have  them  not.  (£0s)  non  h^beo. 

Them  (those).  j  ^^^^   i^  g^,  ^. 

A.  Obs.  The  pronoun  them  is  commonly  not  put  in 
Latin,  when  it  would  have  to  stand  in  the  same  case 
as  the  substantive  to  which  it  relates.  (Cf.  page  14, 
D.) 

My  or  mine  (plural).  Mel^  meae^  m^ 

Your  (thy)  or  yours,  Tuly  tOae^  tud. 

His  (omi),  SUl,  sUaej  siid. 

His  (another  man's).  Ejus,  iUtus  (gen.  sing  ). 

TA^*,.  /^.««\  rx*  ti.^^.  S  Sing.  Suus,  suS,  siium. 

Their  (own)  or  theirs.  |  p^^^    g^-^    ^^^  ^^^ 

Their  or  tJieirs  (of  a  third  per-  (  Masc.  Eorum,  illorum  (gen.  pi.), 
son).  \  Fem.    Eurum,  illarum         « 

B.  The  plural  of  the  possessive  pronouns  mms^  tuusj 
suus  is  inflected  like  that  of  the  adjective  bomis.  Thus :  — 


Moic. 

Fern. 

JVetrf. 

NOM. 

my  or  mine 

mei 

meae 

me& 

Gen. 

of  my  or  mine 

meorQm 

mefiriini 

meordm 

DAT. 

to  my  or  mine 

meis 

Ace. 

my  or  mine 

ingo3 

meas 

me& 

Voc. 

0  my  or  mi^u 

mei 

meae 

meS 

Abl. 

with  my  or  mine. 

meis. 

*  The  plural  of  vJ<  is  rata,  from  another  Bingular,  vSsum,  (See  Lesson  XIX. 
D.  2.) 
t  The  reflexive  adjective  pronoun  sum  is  equivalent  to  the  English  "  his," 
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HaTc  you  my  fine  glass  ?  ^^^^^  '««  "treum  m4um 

Has  he  my  fine  glares  ?  A  A  Mte/va«  Wti«»  m6i  pUl- 

He  has  them.  Hibet 

^  (Cks)  ^°'"'  "*"  '^    ^^^|;Juetu6sn6iueflltusI/bros 

°towi)  bSlJ?'"^    '*°°^'    "^  Ila'^toelArumBuum.lArossua.? 

He  has  them.  (^5,)  ^^bet. 

^tJ:ir*(:in.)Z.£T^  '""^  iialb.ntneddmum«iam.d<$m5ssd- 

They  have  them  not  /fels)  ndn  hibent. 

Ao^^es)    good    comb,        bdnum,  p^ctineslU6mn  b<5nS? 

^  S^bs""^*"^  *^"^''  «°^  ""•*    ^^j^  pectUnculos  edrmn  bdnos 

Which  carriages  have  you  ?         i  Q"^  ^^^  ciirrus  ? 

(  Quaepil^ntfihabes? 
I  have  my  own.  5  H^beo  m^s  prdprlos, 

(  Mefi  propria  luHbeo. 

r.Sl,  A^'^'uu^^  pronoun  theij  is  in  Latin  commonly 
omitted  with  the  verb.  But  when  the  verb  sum  is  em- 
ployed  to  denote  possession,  the  dative  its  or  UlU  must 
be  put     E.  g. :  — 

T^      ,  (Habent  (tcith  the  Acc.\ 

Ihey  have.  J  Est  iis  (illia)  {unth  the  Nbm,  Sing.). 

(  Sunt  iis  (illis)  (with  the  Xom.  PL). 
Have  they  the  good  book  ?  5  Habentne  (illi)  h'brum  bdnum  ? 

1  Estne  lis  (illis)  Ifber  bonus  ? 
They  have  the  cood  book  J  Habent  h'brum  bdnum. 

.     ,,       .         ^^  ( Est  fis  liber  bonus. 

Are  they  hungry?  thirsty?  Esurliintne  ?     Sitliintne? 

Ihey  are  not  hungry  (thirsty).       Non  esiiriunt  (sitlunt). 


when  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  in  the  tingular,  and  to  *»  their"  when  \t  i. 
m  the  plural.  E.  g.  Has  he  hig  book,  hig  boofea  ?  Habelne  Ubrum  suum  liJ? 
BUGS  ?  — Have  they  their  book,  their  books  V    Habenine  tibruni  smjM    ^J^ 
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Are  they  tirod,  sleepy  ? 

They  are  sleepy. 

Are  they  right  ?  wrong  ? 

They    are    neither    nght 

wrong. 
Are  they  right  (morally)  ? 


Siintne  f^sA  (Jem,  fossae),  somni- 
ciildsi  (fern,  ae)  ? 

Ciipidi  (Jem.  ae)  s<5mni  sunt. 

Ixxjuantiime  recte  ?    Errdntne  ? 

Ncque  r^te  loquiintar  neque  Ar- 
rant 

&tne  us  fib  ?    Lic^tne  iis  ? 


OF  COSIPOUND  SUBSTANTIVES. 

2>.  The  compound  or  double  substantives  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage are  comparatively  few,*  and  of  these  even,  many  are 
most  commonly  treated  as  separate  words.  With  respect  to 
their  declension,  they  are  divided  into  two  classes. 

1 .  Those  of  which  the  last  component  alone  is  inflected,  as  juns- 
diclio  (  ^=  juris  +  dictio),  onis,  f,  the  administration  (^justice;  jilrU' 
consuUus,  or  jureconauUus,  t,  m.,  a  lawyer ;  plebiscUum,  t\  n.,  a  vote 
of  the  people ;  senatusconstdtum^  i,  n.,  a  decree  of  the  senate. 

2.  Those  of  which  both  components  are  inflected,  either  separately 
or  combined.    Such  are :  — 


a)  Jusjuraiidiim,  n.,  an  oath. 


NoM. 

GSN. 
DAT. 

Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


SlNOUUlR. 

jusjurandiim 

jurisjiirandi 

jurijurandd 

jusjurandiim 

jusjurandiim 

jiirejiirandd 


Plural. 
jiirajurand& 
jurumjurandorum 
jiiribusjiirandis. 
jiirajiirandi 
jiirajurand& 
jiiribusjiirandis.t 


b)  Pfiter  famlllas,  or  famillae,  m,,  the  master  of  a  family. 


NoM. 
Okn. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 

AUL. 


SlNGUL^\R. 

pater  ftimilias  or 

patris  ftolUas  *< 

patri  fSunllias  ** 
patrem  familiaa  " 

p&ter  fumllias  ** 

patre  fumilias  " 


Plural. 
patres  f^ilias  or 
patriim  fumilias  " 
patribus  famllias  " 
patres  famillas  " 
patres  fumilias  " 
patribiis  fSmillas  ^' 


-arum 


In  the  same  manner  decline  mOter  famUtas,  f ,  the  mistress  of  a 
family ;  fdtus  famlllas,  m.,  and  fUia  famlllas^  f.,  the  son,  the  daughter, 
of  a  family  or  house. 


^  This  remark  applies  only  to  such  compounds  as  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  a  noun  with  another  or  with  an  adjective.  Compounds  with  particles  (i.  e. 
prepositions  and  adverbs)  are  quite  numerous. 

t  The  Genitive,  Dative,  auti  Ablative  plural  do  not  occur. 
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c)  Res  pablica,  /.,  a  commonwealth. 

SxNGUxjiR.  Plural. 

NoM.        res  publica  res  publlcae 

Gen.         rei  publlcao  re  rum  publlcarum 

Dat.         rei  publicac  rcbua  publieis 

Acc.         rem  publicam  res  publlcas 

Voc.        res  publica  res  publlcae 

Abl.        re  publlcH  rebus  publlcis. 

OF  rRREGULAR  NOUNS.* 

JS.  The  irregular  nouns  of  the  Latin  language  may  be  divid- 
ed into  three  general  classes :  —  the  Irtdeclinabley  the  Defective^ 
and  the  Redundant. 

Those  which  do  not  admit  of  any  inflection,  i.  e.  are  alto- 
gether indedinabie,  are :  — 

1 .  Greek  and  Latin  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  alphdj 
beta,  ffammdy  deltd,  &c. 

2.  A  number  of  substantives  adopted  from  foreign  languages,  as 
vumnd^  paschd,  gumml,  &c. 

3.  Greek  neuters  in  ds  and  plurals  in  e,  as  ArgoSy  chdoSf  cetot  or 
c^/e,  a  sea-monster,  Tempty  &c. 

4.  Many  Hebrew  proper  names,  as  BedUehem,  Gabriel,  Jerusalem^ 
Rutkj  &c.  —  Jtsm  has  /esum  in  the  Acc.  and  JesU  in  the  remaining 
cases. 

5.  The  following  Latin  neuters:  ./eu,  right;  n^/ox,  wrong;  instar, 
likeness;  mdne^  morning;  nViUy  nothing;  parum,  too  little;  pondo^ 
a  pound  (or  pounds) ;  secm^  sex ;  semliy  half.  These  are  generally 
used  in  the  'Aool  and  Acc.  only,  except  mane^  which  occurs  sdso  in 
the  ablative. 

6.  Infinitives,  adverbs,  and  other  particles,  used  substantively ,  as 
SCIRE  tHum,  your  knowing  (knowledge);  uKimum  vale,  the  last 
farewell ;  hoc  ipaum  Diu,  the  very  woi5  '*  a  long  time  " ;  istud  crab, 
that  to-morrow  of  yours,  &c. 

7  To  these  may  be  added  the  indeclinable  adjectives:  frugl  (the 
obsolete  dative  of/rux,  which  b  not  used),  useful,  fit,  honest;  neqiUimy 
bad ;  praestOf  present,  ready ;  potis  or  pote  (obsolete,  and  only  with 
esse,  to  be),  able,  capable ;  semU,  and  a  half;  and  damnua  (only  in 
law),  guilty. 

-P.  Nouns  are  defective  in  case  or  in  number.  Those  defec- 
tive in  case  are :  — 

1.  Those  which  want  the  nominative,  as  dapts,  of  food;  dXcWnU, 


♦  This  examination  of  the  irregular  nouns  in  this  and  the  following  lessons 
has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  exercises,  but  is  nevertheless  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  learner. 
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of  dominion  ;  JeinXnht,  of  the  thigh  ;  frQgtfj  of  fruit ;  wtemectdnis,  of 
carnage;  dpis,  of  power;  paUlniSj  of  meal-dust;  rfcts,  of  alternation  ; 
verberis,  of  a  lash  (stripe).  Many  of  these  genitives  occur  in  the 
remsuning  cases  of  both  numbers. 

2.  A  number  of  monosyllables  which  want  the  genitive  plural^  as 
osy  oris.,  the  mouth ;  vds,  vddis,  bail ;  glos,  gloriSf  the  husband's  sister ; 
pax,  pacut,  a  treaty,  &c. 

S.  Those  which  occur  in  the  Nom.  and  Ace.  only,  as  the  indeclina^ 
able  Jos,  nefas,  &c.,  to  which  may  be  added  the  plurals  coUa,  the 
neck;  flaniina,  breezes;  grates,  thanks ;  murmxtra,  murmurs,  &c. 

4.  A  number  of  substantives,  which  occur  only  in  certain  cases,  as 
asius,  cunning,  Abl.  astu,  Nom.  &  Ace.  PI.  astus;  fors,  chance,  Abl. 
forte,  by  chance ;  lOes,  disease,  Ace.  lOem,  Abl.  lOe;  prices,  pi.,  pray- 
ers, Abl.  Sing,  price;  sdHas  for  sdtletds,  satiety,  occurs  only  in  the 
Nom.  Sing.  —  Vis,  might,  power,  wants  the  dative  ;  in  the  remaining 
cases  it  has  G.  r«,  A.  rim,  V.  rw,  A.  vi;  PI.  N.  vires,  G.  virium,  &c. 

5.  A  number  of  words  used  in  certain  connections  are  al- 
ways in  a  particular  case,  as :  — 

a)  The  Grenitives  dtcis  and  nauci  in  dicis  causa,  for  form's  sake ; 
non  nauci  facere,  not  to  value  a  straw. 

b)  Certain  Datives  with  the  verb  esse,  to  be,  as  despXrdtui,  dtrh- 
stii,  ostenlui,  duci  esse,  to  be  an  object  of  contempt,  to  serve  for  di- 
vision, for  display,  as  a  guide,  &c. 

c)  The  Accusatives  in/ttias  with  \re,  to  deny;  sttppHlas  with 
ferre,  to  bring  help ;  venum  with  ire  (or  d&re),  to  fee  offered  for  sale 
(to  offer  for  sale). 

d)  The  Ablatives  noffl  (by  birth)  in  connection  with  major,  mi- 
nor, maxjmus,  &c.,  the  elder,  younger,  oldest,  &c.  (by  birth) ; 
sponte,  with  med,  tSd,  sS&,  of  my,  thy,  his  own  accord ;  in  promptu 
and  in  procinctu  with  esse  and  stare,  to  be  ready,  to  stand  prepared. 

e)  Verbal  substantives  in  Abl.  Sing,  with  one  of  the  possessives 
meO,  tuo,  sOo,  &c.,  as  admonitu,  concessu  or  permissu,  mandatu,  jussu 
(and  injussu,  &c.)  wvo,  luo,  sua,  at  my,  thy,  his  own  request,  with 
my,  thy,  his  own  permission,  command,  order,  &c. 

f)  The  Abl.  PI.  graCts  (from  grattls),  without  reward,  gratis ;  in- 
gratlis,  against  one's  will ;  forls,  out  of  doors  (to  the  question  icAerc  f), 
which  to  the  question  tchitfter  f  becomes ^clriu,  Ace. 

6.  Many  nouns  do  not  admit  of  the  Vocatire  from  the  nature  of 
their  signification. 

7.  The  adfectives  defective  in  case  are :  — 

a)  Those  which  do  not  occur  in  the  nominative ;  as  (sons)  sontis, 
"  hurtful " ;  (semlnex)  sewrnrcts,  •*  half  dead  * ;  and  a  few  other  similar 
compounds.^  To  these  add  (ceterus),  a,  um  and  ludicrusj  a,  urn,  of 
which  the  Nom.  ^lasc.  does  not  occur. 

b)  The  genitive  primOris,  **  the  fore,*  *»  first,"  which  wants  the 
Nom.  and  neuter  forms,  and  the  plural  plirique^  "most,"  whkh  bor- 
rows the  genitive  of  pluiimL 
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c)  Necesse  and  the  obsolete  necessum^  *^  necessary,**  which  are 
used  only  in  the  neuter  and  in  connection  with  est,  erat,  or  some 
other  verb ;  and  the  obsolete  volupe^  ^'  agreeable,"  likewise  used  only 
with  est,  &c. 

d)  The  vocatives  macte,  pi.  macti,  which  occur  as  the  only  forms 
of  an  obsolete  mactus,  a,  um,  and  commonly  with  an  imperative  of 
esse,  in  the  sense  of  "  honored,"  '*  praised,"  "  prosperous." 

EXEBCISE   17. 

Have  you  my  good  combs  ?  —  I  liave  them.  —  Have  you  the  cood 
horses  of  the  English  ?  —  I  have  them  not.  —  Which  brooms  have 
you  ?  —  I  have  uiose  of  the  foreigners.  —  Have  you  my  coats  or 
those  of  my  friends  ?  —  I  have  neither  yours  nor  those  (illas)  of  your 
friends.  —  Have  you  mine  or  his  ?  —  I  have  his.  —  Has  the  Italian 
the  good  cheeses  which  you  have  ?  —  He  has  not  those  which  I 
have,  but  those  which  you  have.  —  Has  your  boy  my  good  pencils  ? 

—  He  has  them.  —  Has  he  the  carpenter's  nails  ?  —  He  has  them 
not.  —  What  has  he  ?  —  He  has  his  iron  nails,  —  Has  anybody  the 
thimbles  of  the  tailors  ?  —  Nobody  has  them.  —  Who  has  the  ships  of 
the  Spaniards  V  —  The  English  have  them.  —  Have  the  English 
these  ships  or  those  ?  —  The  English  have  their  ships.  —  Have  your 
brothers  my  knives  or  theirs.  —  My  brothers  have  neither  your 
knives  nor  theirs.  —  Have  I  your  chickens  or  those  of  your  cooks  ? 

—  You  have  neither  mine  nor  those  of  my  cooks.  —  Which  chickens 
have  I  ?  —  You  have  those  of  the  good  peasant.  —  Who  has  my 
oxen  ?  —  Your  servants  have  them.  —  Have  the  Germans  them  ?  — 
The  Germans  have  them  not,  but  the  Turks  have  them.  —  Who  has 
my  wooden  table  ?  —  Your  boys  have  it.  —  Who  has  my  good  bread  ? 

—  Your  friends  have  it.  —  Have  those  Italians  my  good  letters  ?  — 
They  have  not  your  good  letters,  but  your  good  books.  —  Are  they 
hungry  or  thirsty  ?  —  They  are  neither  hunjrry  nor  thirsty,  but  (they 
are)  sleepy.  —  Are  they  right  or  wrong  ?  —  They  are  wrong.  —  They 
are  neither  right  nor  wrong.  —  Have  they  your  knives  or  those  (iilos) 
of  the  English  ?  —  They  have  neither  mine  nor  those  of  the  English. 

—  Have  1  his  looking-glasses  or  those  (ilia)  of  his  cook  ?  —  You  nave 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  (neither  these  nor  those).* 


Lesson  XVI.  —  pensum  sextum  decimum. 


Some  J  cmy  (some  one,  any  one),    •* 


AttquXs,  -quS,  -quod  or  ^quid, 
Quldam,    quaeddm,    quoddam    or 
quiddam. 

XonntUlus,  a.  Urn, 
.Attqudt  (pi.  indeclinable). 


♦  The  English  "the  former  — the  latter"  is  iifo— /«c,  and  "the  one  — the 
other,"  aUer  (or  unut)  —  alter  (or  tile).    See  page  103,  note  t- 
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Does  any  f     Whether  any  ?  EcquXs^  ecquae,  ecquSd  or  ecquXd  f 

If  any  (if  any  one).  Si  quts,  si  qud^  si  quod  or  quid. 

Lest  any  (=  that  no) .  Ne  quts,  ne  quit,  ne  quod  or  quid. 

A.  The  indefinite  pronouns  afiqtnsy  quidam^  tdluSj 
nonnullusj  si  quis,  ne  quis,  and  ecquls  ?  are  used  either 
as  substantives  in  the  sense  of  some  one,  any  one,  some- 
tiling',  anything,  or  as  adjectives  in  the  sense  of  some  or 
any.     They  are  thus  inflected :  — 

Aliquis,  -qua,  -qu6d  or  -quid,  some,  any  (generally) 
Singular. 

NOM.  allquXs       filiqua      {aCd  } 

Gen.  alicujtia 

Dat.  alicu! 

Ace.  aiiquem    allquum  -j  jjj|:„jj  f 

Voc.  Like  Nom. 

Abl.  aitquo       ullqua         filtquo 


uliqulbds 

slliquos        iiliquaa    uliqua 

Like  Nom. 
iillquibds. 

Quidam,  quaedam,  quoddam  or  quiddam,  a  certain  one. 


Plural. 

tlliqui  allquae  liliquu 

aliquortlm  -arQm     -orOm 


Singular. 

quaedam 

cujusdilin 
cuidam 


KoM.  quidam 

Gen. 
Dat. 

Ace.  qucnditm*  quandam 

Voc.  Like  Nom. 

Abl.  quodam  quad^lm 

Plural. 

Nom.  quidam  quaedam 

Gen.  quorundam         quarundam 
Dat.  quibusdam 

Ace.  quosd^m  quasdam 

Voc.  Like  Nom. 

Abl.  quibusdam. 


{  quoddiim 
^  quiddam 


(  quoddam 
(  quiddam 

qu5dlim. 

quaedam 
quoruiidam 

qaaedUm 


Ecquis,  ecquae  or  ecqua,  ecquod  or  -quid  ?  any  one  (interroga- 
tively). 
SrxGULAR.  Plural. 

'ecquis    ecquae      ecqu5d)|  C  ecquae 

lecqui      ecqua        ecquid  j  T^^"^     ^^^"^®      (ccqua 

*  The  n  instead  of  m  in  queiulam^  quawlam^  quorumlam,  and  quarundam  is 
euphonic. 


Nom.- 
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Gen.  eccujCis  I 

Dat.  eccuf 

Ace.  ecquem  ecquam  |  ^^J^JJ  | 


Gen.  eccujCis  I  ecquordm    -arQm  ^  -orfim 

Dat.  eccuf  ecquibOs 


ecquos        ecquus 


Voc. 

Abu   ecqao     ecqua       ecquo. 

UllQs,  ulluy  ulldm,  any  (negatively). 
SiKGULAR.  Plural. 


NOM. 

ullQs 

ulht       uUum 

ulli 

ullae 

ulht 

Gex. 

ulllus 

ulloriim 

ullarum 

ullori 

Dat. 

ulli 

uIUs 

Ace. 

uUtim 

ullam    ullum 

uUo3 

ullas 

ulia 

Voc. 

Abl. 

uUo 

uUa       uUo. 

ulli^ 

Remabks. 

1.  The  neater  aRquod  is  always  used  adject! vely  in  asn'eenient  with 
its  noun,  whereas  aliquid  generally  stands  substantively;  as  cdiquod 
detrimenium,  some  detriment;  but  tUifiuidy  something;  aliquid  boni, 
something  (of)  good,  &c.  —  AUquis  is  lx>th  substantive  and  adjective, 
and  is  sometimes  joined  with  unus;  as  (unus)  aliquis^  some  one;  liber 
aliqmSy  some  booK. 

2.  Quidam  is  said  of  individuals  or  objects,  of  the  nature  of  which 
we  are  either  ignorant,  or  which  we  do  not  wish  to  specify:  "a  cei^ 
tain  (one),"  "a  sort  of,"  "a  certain  degree  of."  E.  g.  Q^idam  de 
tneis  amicis,  a  certain  one  (some  one)  of  my  friends ;  quddam  tempore^ 
at  a  certain  time ;  auoddam  commune  vindUum^  a  certain  (a  sort  of) 
common  bond ;  quiadam  boni,  (a  certain)  something  good,  a  certain 
degree  of  good.  —  This  pronoun  may  stand  either  substantively  or 
adjectively,  and  quiddam  difiers  from  quoddam^  like  aliquid  from  ali- 
quod.  —  The  plural  quidam,  quaedam^  quaedam  is  often  used  simply 
with  the  sense  of  aliquot  or  nonnullif  "  some,"  **  several." 

3.  Between  the  forms  ecquis  and  ecqui,  ecquae  and  ecqua,  there  is 
no  appreciable  difference,  ecquU  and  ecqul  being  both  used  either  in- 
dependently in  the  sense  of  "  any  one,"  "  some  one,"  or  adjectively 
in  the  sense  of  **  any  " ;  as  Ecquis  (or  ecqttl)  hie  est  f  Is  there  any  one 
here  ?  Ecquis  (or  ecqui)  est  tibi  liber  f  Have  you  any  book  ?  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  neuters  ecquod  and  ecquitl.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, (ecquid,)  frequently  loses  all  pronominal  force,  and  serves 
merely  to  introduce  a  question. 

4.  Ullus  is  generally  an  adjective,  and  is  only  used  in  sentences 
involving  a  negation  or  uncertainty.  Hence  it  is  frequently  preceded 
by  non,  nee,  Ane,  «Z,  nmn  or  numqnXd ;  as  sine  ulld  spe,  witnont  any 
hope ;  si  tibi  est  uUus  amicus,  if  you  have  any  friend ;  nef/o  tibi  esse 
ullum  anucwn,  I  deny  that  you  have  any  friend,  &c.  ^  Ullus,  how* 

E  6* 
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ever,  becomes  positive  hy  a  double  negation  in  nonnuQus,  a,  urn, 
"  some/'  as  does  also  nihil  m  nonnXhtl,  '*  something." 

5.  Quis  is  commonly  put  instead  of  aliquis  in  all  sentences  involy- 
ing  a  condition,  a  negation,  or  comparison.  When  thus  employed  in 
the  sense  of  any  or  any  one,  it  b  preceded  by  si,  nisi,  ne,  num,  quo^ 
quanto,  or  qaum ;  a&  si  qua  ratione,  if  in  any  way ;  si  quid  est  tibi 
honttm,  if  you  have  anything  good ;  ne  quod  penctUum  incidSret,  lest 
(=»  that  no)  danger  might  occur;  quanto  qms  est  doctior,  eo  modesti* 
or,  the  more  learned  any  one  is,  the  more  modest  he  will  be.  —  <S!i- 
quis  and  nequis  are  declined  exactly  like  ecquis,  i.  e.  the  fern.  sing. 
18  siqua  or  sinuae,  and  the  neut.  slquod  or  si^uid, 

6.  When  tne  substantive  denotes  a  quantity  or  mass  in  the  singular, 
the  English  ^  some  *  or  ^*  any "  may  be  expressed  by  dUquantum  or 
dliquantiilum  (with  the  genitive),  and  when  it  denotes  number  in  the 
plural,  by  the  indeclinable  ^df/f^tikft  (in  the  same  case  with  the  noun). 
E.  g.  aliquantum  sacchari,  some  sugar ;  aliquot  libri  or  libros,  some 
books. 

7.  The  English  word  "  any  "  is  often  entirely  suppressed  in  Latin. 
Thus:  — 


The  wine. 

Some  (any)  wine. 
Some  (any)  bread. 
Some  (any)  paper. 
Some  (any)  books. 

Some  good  cheese. 

Have  you  any  wine  ? 
I  have  some. 

Ilave  you  any  water  ? 

I  have  some. 

Ilave  you  any  good  wine  ? 

I  have  some. 

lias  he  any  good  cloth  ? 

He  has  some. 

Ilave  you  any  shoes  ? 

I  have  some. 


Yinum,  i|  n. ;  merum,  i,  n.  (/nire 
tdne). 

Yinum  or  aliqudntam  vini. 

F&nem  or  allquiintum  p&nis. 

Ch^rtam  or  allqudntum  chdrtae. 

Libros  or  lUiquot  (nonniillos)  li- 
bros. 

Cdscum  bdnnm. 

Aliquilntum  ciSsei  bonL 

fe:quid  ^t  tRA  vfnum  ? 

Habdsne  vinum  (aliquilntum  vfnl)? 

'k»t  (mihi  nonnulluni): 

(Allqudntum)  hiibeo. 

Ecqua  (^uid)  ^st  tibi  dqna  ? 

Habdsne   dquam    (or  allqus&ntum 

dquae)  ? 
'ksi  (mfhi  nonniilla). 
(Aliquintum^  YxSbeo. 
Eoquid  ^t  tu>i  vlnum  bdnnm  ? 
Ilabdsne  aliqu&ntum  vini  bdni  ? 
"kst  (mihi  allqudntnm). 
(Nonniillum)  habeo. 
Ecqui(8)  4sX  €i  bonus  p^nnus  ? 
IlaTCtne  bdnum  p^nnum  ? 
fot.     mbet. 
fe?qui  siint  tibi  cdlcei  ? 
Ilabesne  c&tceos  iliquot  (^Iquos)  ? 
Siint  mihi  aliquot  (dllquiV 
Nonmilloe  (qudadam)  naoeo. 
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Have  yoa    some   g«»d  or  bad5**:j°»  ***  •'^*  ^"^  ""^  ^  »*- 
\^         o  •{     Q  uam  r 

^"^^  (  H£U)esne  equos  bdnos  i&n  neqoam  ? 

(  Sunt  m^  (iliqui)  bdni. 

I  hare  some  good  ones.  •{  Hibeo    (nonniillos    or   qudsdam) 

(     bdnos. 

C  Ikxjuae  dst  t£bl  iqxiA  bdna  ia  n^ 

Have  yougoodor  bad  water?    Ut^Z^uam hifljes  bdnam  to  vl- 

L     lem? 
I  have  some  good.  jg^^^bS^^" 

Have  yon  good  or  bad  wine?      {  ^,^^^1^  L™^^^^^ 

I  have  some  bad.  \  ^^'  f^'>  """K.u. 

•    i  Vile  (ncquam)  Mbeo. 

OF    NOUNS   DEFECTIVE    IN    NUMBER. 

-B.  Words  defective  in  number  are  either  such  as 
have  no  plural^  or  such  as  have  no  singular. 

Those  which  do  not  admit  of  a  plural  are  called  singuldrta 
tanium.     They  are :  — 

1.  Abstract  nouns,  or  such  as  denote  a  quality  or  intellectual  exist- 
ence considered  as  general  or  indivisible;  OBJustUtay  pf&as,  temperan- 
fla,  senectus^  fimiSSy  tfUU,  &c.,  justice,  piety,  temperance,  old  age,  hun- 
ger, thirst,*  &c. 

2.  Names  of  materials  or  of  a  mass  without  subdivinon ;  as  attruni, 
gold;  argentumj  silver;  argiUa^  white  clay;  coenum, mire,  mud;  scE^tS- 
/urn,  sand ;  sanguis,  blood,  &c. 

8.  Collectives,  i.  e.  such  as  denote  a  totality  or  mass  of  individuals 
or  thin^;  as  pl^  and  vufytix,  the  vulgar;  popUlus,  the  people ;  su- 
peliez^  furniture;  vtc/ttf,  food,  support;  t^lrib,  poison  (of  every  kind). 
So  also  indoles^  natural  parts;  and  scientla,  tne  totsuity  of  a  man's 
knowledge,  &c. 

4.  Proper  names,  except  when  they  are  common  to  several  indi- 
viduals ;  as  VirgViuSy  Ctciro,  Plautus,  &c.     But  Caesar,  Caesdres, 

5.  The  following  words :  justXitum,  suspension  of  business  (in 
courts,  &c.)  ;  litum,  death ;  miridleSf  noon ;  specimen,  example ;  ver, 
spring ;  vesper  and  vespSra,  evening. 

♦  Abstract  terms,  however,  frequently  do  occur  in  the  plural,  a)  when  they 
denote  different  ktnd$  of  the  same  quality,  as  exceUenUat,  quletes,  h-dcundiae, 
fortUmdine*,  mortes,  m?tus,  different  kinds  of  excellence,  rest,  anger,  bravery, 
ieath,  fear,  &c.  ;  and  b)  to  express  a  rtpetUum  of  the  same  thing  in  different 
subjects,  as  afoen/tU,  effaaldntis,  arrivals,  eruptions  ;  iiUirit&$,  exitug^  OdUi^ 
6nimi,  destruction,  exit,  odium,  courage,  as  experienc§fd  or  incurred  by  differ- 
ent  men.  —  To  these  may  be  added  the  idiomatic  Latin  plurals  ntr«'»,  grandLiut^ 
imbrcMjpiMat,  falls  of  snow,  hail,  rain,  and  sofes,  spells  of  sunshine. 
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6.  To  these  may  be  added  the  peculiar  use  of  names  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  where  in  English  we  employ  the  plural ;  as  fahanxy  lentem^ 
rapum  serere,  to  sow  beans,  lentils,  turnips ;  cXcSris  catinus,  a  bowl 
of  peas ;  nux^  fiva,  the  nut,  grape,  L  e.  nuts,  grapes,  &c. 

£X£RCI6E  18. 

Have  you  any  sugar  ?  —  I  have  some.  —  Have  you  any  good  cof- 
fee ?  —  I  have  some.  —  Have  you  any  salt  ?  —  I  have  some.  —  Have 
I  any  good  salt  ?  —  You  have  some.  —  Have  I  any  shoes  ?  —  You 
have  some.  —  Have  I  any  pretty  dogs  ?  —  You  have  some.  —  Has 
the  man  any  good  honey  ?  —  He  has  some.  —  What  has  the  man  ? 

—  He  has  some  good  bread.  —  What  has  the  shoemaker  ?  —  He  has 
some  pretty  shoes.  —  Has  the  sailor  any  biscuits  ?  —  He  has  some.  — 
Has  your  friend  any  good  pencils  ?  —  He  has  some.  —  Have  you 
good  or  bad  coffee  ?  —  1  have  some  good.  —  Have  you  good  or  bad 
wood  ?  —  I  have  some  good.  —  Have  I  good  or  bad  oxen  ?  —  You 
have  some  bad  (ones).  —  Has  your  brother  good  or  bad  cheese  ?  — 
He  has  neither  good  nor  bad.  —  What  has  he  good  ?  —  He  has  some 
good  friends.  —  Who  has  some  cloth  ?  —  My  neighbor  has  some.  — 
Who  has  some  money  ?  —  The  French  have  some.  —  Who  has  some 
cold  ?  —  The  English  have  some.  —  Who  has  some  good  horses  ?  — 
The  Germans  have  some.  —  Who  has  some  good  hay  ?  —  This  ass 
has  some.  —  Who  has  some  good  bread  ?  —  That  Spaniard  has  some. 

—  Who  has  some  good  books  ?  —  These  Frenchmen  have  some.  — 
Who  has  some  good  ships  ?  —  Those  Englishmen  have  some.  —  Has 
anybody  wine  ?  —  Nobody  has  any.  —  Has  the  Italian  fine  or  ugly 
horses  ?  —  He  has  some  ugly  (ones).  —  Have  you  wooden  or  stone 
tables?  —  I  have  neither  wooden  nor  stone  (ones^.  —  Has  your  hoj 
the  fine  books  of  mine  ?  —  He  has  not  those  of  your  boy,  but  his 
own.  —  Has  he  any  good  thread  stockings  ?  —  He  has  some.  —  What 
has  the  Turk  ?  —  He  has  nothing:.  —  He  has  (a  certain)  something 
bad  {qmdiiam  mali),  —  Who  has  something  good  ?  — A  certain 
stranger  has  something  good.  —  Has  any  one  hay '?  —  Certain  hus- 
bandmen have  some  hay  and  (e/)  corn. 


Lesson  XVII.  — pensum  septimdim  DEcmuM. 

{Nullus,  nulla,  nullum, 
Aa»  (with  the  gen.). 
NumquXSy  -quae^  -quixl  or  '•qaXd  7 
Sometimes  simply  NOn. 

A,  Ohs.  The  pronominal  adjective  nuUvs  is  declined  like 
tiUus.  (Vide  Lesson  XVI.)  Its  mafsculine  singular  is  also  em- 
ployed substantively  in  the  place  of  nemOj  "  no  one,  nobody " 
(Lesson  X.  C.)     Numguis  is  declined  like  ecquisy  and  is  used 
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in  questions  to  which  nuHus  is  expected  in  the  answer.  In- 
stead of  the  adjective  nuUus^  nihil  is  frequently  put  partitivelj 
with  the  genitive,  singular  and  plural.  Sometimes  the  English 
^  no,"  '^  none,"  is  expressed  by  a  simple  non.     Examples :  — 

5  Numqnis  ^st  tft)i  liber  ? 
1  ilabcsne  librum  iUiquem  ? 
'  Ndn  eat. 

Nullum  bdbeo. 

Niimauid  6st  tftn  vinum  (vfni)  ? 

Niim  niibcs  aliqulbitum  vini  ? 

N^n  (nullum)  4sL 

Nullum  hdbeo. 

An  ^  tCbi  n(hil  pftnis  ? 

An  nullum  pdnem  hiibes  ? 
jNiha. 
(  Nullum  (hibeo). 

iNiimquid  dst  mfhi  nfhil  chdrtae  ? 
Niim  eh^utam  niillam  habeo  ? 
^  tn>i  ndnnlhll. 
Nonnullam  vdro  habes. 
J  Ndn  t(bi  sunt  lilli  cdlcei  ? 
1  An  nHiil  calcedrum  hdbes  ? 
'Nulli. 

Nihil  (niillos,  ndn  lillos)  h^o. 

Niimqui  t(bi  siint  ? 

Niim  dliquos  (lillos)  h^Ubes  ? 

Non  siint. 

Niillos  hdbeo. 

Niim  qui  siint  yiro  illi  ? 

Num  yir  (He  lillos  hibet  ? 

Ndn  mint. 

Niillos  hdbet 

"kcom  siint  ^i  hbri  bdni  ? 

HaMtne  Hbros  dllquos  bdnos  ? 

Siint  di  iillqui  (nonniilli). 

Nonniillos  (dllquot^  habet. 

Nihil  pecuniae,  ninil  librdrum  hd- 
beo. 
*Americ&nus,  i,  m. 

Hibemus,  i,  m. 

Scotus,  i,  m. 

Batavus,  i,  m. 
*Russns,  i,  nu 

"ksae  td  Americfinus  ? 

Slim.     Ndn  siim. 

f^trum  hbros  tdnes  Batavdrum  An 
Russdrum? 
Batavonimne  hbros  t^nes  in  Rus- 
sdrum? 


Have  you  any  book  ? 

I  have  none. 

llavc  you  any  wine  ? 

I  hare  none. 

Have  you  no  bread  ? 

I  have  none. 

Have  I  no  paper  ? 

You  have  some. 

Have  you  no  shoes  ? 

I  have  none. 

Have  you  any  ? 

I  have  none. 

Has  the  man  any  ? 

He  has  none. 

Has  he  any  good  books  ? 

He  has  some. 

I  have  no  money,  no  books. 

The  American 

The  Irishman. 

The  Scotchman. 

The  Dutchman. 

The  Russian. 
Are  you  an  American  ? 
I  am  (one).    I  am  not. 
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B,  The  substantives  which  are  pluralia  tantuniy  i.  e.  used 
in  the  plural  number  only,  arc  :  — 

1.  The  names  of  certain  determinate  day?  of  the  Roman  month, 
as  Calendae,  the  Calends ;  Nonae^  the  nones ;  IdUs,  the  ides.  To 
these  add  nundinae,  a  fair  (held  every  ninth  day)  ;  and  Jeriae^  holi- 
days. 

2.  The  names  of  festivals  and  public  games,  as  BacchdndlUij  FTa- 
rGtUij  SatumatUif  &c.,  festivab  in  nonor  of  Bacchus,  Flora,  Saturn, 
&c.,  OiympkLy  the  Olympic  games,  and  ludi^  public  games  generally. 
So  also  natdlUla^  birthday  festival;  r^potXa^  drinking-bout  after  a 
feast ;  sponsaHay  espousals. 

3.  Many  names  of  towns  and  countries,  including  such  as  are 
properly  names  of  nations,  e.  g.  Arbeld  (prum)^  Erbil ;  Athenaey  Ath- 
ens ;  GddeSf  Cadiz ;  Leuctrd  (prum) ;  Delphi ;  TrevHrly  the  country  of 
the  Treviri ;  Pdrisii^  Paris ;  Syrdcusae,  Syracuse ;  Persae,  Persia. 

4.  The  following  substantives,  which,  with  a  plural  form,  commonly 
preserve  a  plural  signification :  — 


Alpes,  the  Alps. 

amcrages,  quibbles,  subterfuges. 

aigutlae,  subtleties^  wit. 

arma,  arvns. 

artus,  limbs. 

bellaria,  dainties. 

cani,  gray  hairs. 

coelites,  the  celestials. 

consentes,  the  twelve  highest  gods. 

crepundia,  toys. 

deliclae,  delight ;  darling. 

divltlae,  riches. 

don&ria,  > 

lautia,    l^^^**^- 

excubiae,  watches. 

exta,        ^ 

intesUna,  >  the  intestines. 

viscera,    ) 

exuviae,  >  ^^,7, 

spoUa,     ;^^^- 

racetlae,  pleasantry. 

fbria,  excrements. 
griltes,  thanks. 
gemini,  twins. 

ilia,  the  entrails. 
impedimenta,  baggage. 
inaCiviae,  articles  0/ clothing. 


mferi,  the  gods  bdoto. 
insidiae,  snares. 
kunenta,  complaints. 
lemures,  departed  spirits. 
liberi,  children. 
majdres,  ancestors. 
manes,  shades  (of  the  dead). 
minae,  menaces. 
moenia,  walls. 

parietinae,  dilapidated  walls, 
penates,  houseJiold-gods. 
post§ri,  descendants. 
^ToesQgLae,  jugglers'  tricks. 
preces,  prayers. 

reliquiae,  Uie  remains. 
salebrae,  impediments. 

vepres, ) 
serta,  garlands. 
superi,  the  upper  gods. 
tormina,  the  gripes. 
tricae,  jfboleriesy  gewgaws. 
utensiha,  necessaries  (of  life). 

verbera,  Uows. 
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5.  The  following  substaDtiyes,  which,  though  plural  in  form, 
have  more  or  less  a  singular  significcUion :  — 


altaria,  the  high  altar. 

^^\ hunter's  uet. 
clitellae,  pack-saddle^ 

cunae,         J 
cunabiila,     >  the  cradle. 
iucunabiila, ) 
exsequlae,  the  Juneral. 
faaces,  the  throat. 
Ades,  the  lyre. 
induclae,  armisHce. 


inimicitlae,  enmity. 
loculi,  a  casket. 
manubiae,  booty. 
nuptlae,  a  toedding. 
dbices,  a  bolt,  bar. 
pantlces,  the  paunch. 
praecordia,  the  diaphragm. 
pugillares,  ^ 

tSbulae,      >  wriiing4dblet8. 
cerae,         i 
ficalae,  the  ladder. 
Bcopae,  the  broom, 
Bordes,  the  dirt. 
tenSbrae,  darkness. 
vii^lta,  the  brushwood. 


C.    Some  substantives  assume  a  different  signification  in  the 
plural,  and  sometimes  also  a  different  gender.     Thus :  — 

SOfGUUkE. 

&8tus,  pruJe. 

forum,  the  market-place, 
lostnmi,  a  period  of  five  years. 
tempus,  time. 


fastus,] 


PunuLk 

fasti*^  [  ^  ^^^^^^^^' 
f5ri,  the  gangways. 
lustra,  dens  of  wild  beasts, 
tempdra,  the  temples  {of  the  head). 


D.    Others  modifj  their  signification  in  the  plural  without 
abandoning  that  of  the  singular :  — 


&DiaDLUL 

aedes,  is,  a  temple. 
fiqua,  water. 
auxiUum,  kelp. 
^  bdnum,  something  good. 
career,  a  prison. 
castrom,  a  castle. 
condtlum,  a  part  of  the  Roman 

forum. 
copla,  abundance. 
cupedla,  daintiness. 

epulom,  a  banquet. 
facultas,  ability f  power. 
fortMBSk^  fortune,  luck. 
hortns,  i,  a  common  garden. 

httera  (or  litera),  a  letter  of  the 

alphabet, 
ludus,  pastime,  schooL 


Plubal. 
aedes,  ium,  a  house. 
fiquae,  mineral  springs. 
auxilla,  auxiliary  troops. 
bona,  property. 
carceres,  the  lists  (barrier). 
castra,  a  camp. 
cdmitia,  an  electionrmeeting. 

coplae,  military  forces. ' 

cpiilae,  the  food,  meal. 
facaltates,  property,  means. 
fortunae,  gtfls  of  fortune. 

Kmi, }  ""  ^^'■^^  >  pleasure. 
litterae  (literae),  a  letter,  writings. 

ludi,  a  public  spectacle. 
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n&ris,  the  nostril,  nILres,  lum,  the  noatrils,  or  the  none. 

natalis  (i.  e,  dies),  birthday.         natiiles,  the  birth  (with  respect  to  rank}, 

(ops),  help,  opes,  power;  property, 

opera,  trouble,  pains.  operae,  operatives. 

pars,  the  part,  partes,  a  party ;  role, 

rostrum,  a  beak,  bill,  rostra,  the  orator*s  stage,* 

sal,  salt,  sales,  witty  sayings,  repartee. 

E,  The  Adjectives  defective  in  number  are  pauci,  a  few,  and  jp/e- 
nque,  most,  which  in  ordinary  language  want  the  singular.  Of  pau- 
cus,  the  neuter  diminutive  pauxtUum  or  pauxiUiUum  only  occurs  in 
the  sense  of  **  some  little."  The  singular  plerusque  was  anciently 
used  in  the  sense  of  ^*  the  greater  part  of,*'  but  is  now  only  put  in  the 
neuter  (plerumque),  and  adverbially,  ^  for  the  most  part." 

Exercise  19. 

Has  the  American  good  money  ?  —  He  has  some.  —  Have  the 

Dutch  good  cheese  ?  —  Yes,  sir,  the  Dutch  have'  some.  —  Has  the 

Russian  no  cheese  ?  —  He  has  none.  —  Have  you  good  stockings  ?  — 

I  have  some.  —  Have  yon  good  or  bad  honey  ?  —  I  have  some  good. 

—  Have  you  some  good  conee  ?  —  I  have  none.  —  Have  you  some 
bad  coffee  ?  —  I  have  some.  —  Has  the  Irishman  good  wine  ?  —  He 
has  none.  —  Has  he  good  water  ?  —  He  has  some.  —  Has  the  Scotch- 
man some  good  salt  ?  —  He  has  none.  —  What  has  the  Dutchman  ? 

—  He  has  good  ships.  —  Have  I  some  bread  ?  —  You  have  none.  — 
Have  I  some  good  friends  ?  —  You  have  none.  —  Who  has  good 
friends  ?  —  The  Frenchman  has  some.  —  Has  your  servant  anv  coats 
or  brooms  ?  —  He  has  some  good  brooms,  but  no  coats.  —  Has  any 
one  hay  ?  —  Some  one  has  some.  —  Who  has  some  ?  —  My  servant 
has  some.  —  Has  this  man  any  bread  ?  —  He  has  none.  —  Who  has 
good  shoes  ?  —  My  good  shoemaker  has  some.  —  Have  you  the  good 
hats  of  the  Russians,  or  those  of  the  Dutch  ?  —  I  have  neither  tnose 
of  the  Russians  nor  those  of  the  Dutch,  I  have  those  of  the  Irish.  — 
Which  sacks  has  your  friend  ?  —  He  has  the  good  sacks  of  the  mer- 
chants. —  Has  your  boy  the  good  hammers  of  the  carpenters  ?  — 
No,  sir,  he  has  them  not.  —  ifis  this  little  boy  some  sugar  ?  —  He 
has  none  ?  —  Has  the  brother  of  your  friend  good  combs  ?  —  The 
brother  of  my  friend  has  none,  but  I  have  some  ?  —  Who  has  good 
wooden  chairs  ?  — -  Nobody  has  any. 


Lesson  XV  ill.  —  pensum  duodevicesimum. 

OF  NUMERALS. 

A.    The  numerals  of  the  Latin  language  are  either 
adjectives  or  adverbs, 

*  The  platform  or  desk  from  which  the  ancient  Romans  spoke,  so  called 
from  its  having  been  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  captured  ships. 
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Nameral  adjectives  are  divided  into  five  classes :  Cardinat, 
Ordinal,  Distributive,  Multiplicative,  and  ProportionaL 

Of  adverbial  numerals  there  is  but  one  class,  which  answer 
to  the  question  how  many  times  f  as  semel^  once,  ter,  thrice. 

J5L  Cardinals  contain  the  answer  to  the  question  quot  f  how 
manj?  as  unus,  one,  dOo,  two,  centum,  a  hundred.  Of  these 
the  first  three  are  susceptible  of  declension,  and  those  from 
quattuor  (four)  to  centum  (a  hundred),  inclusive  of  both,  ai'e 
invariable.  The  multiples  of  100,  as  far  as  mille  (a  thou- 
sand), are  declined  hke  the  plural  of  bonus  ;  as  ducenti,  ae,  a, 
two  hundred,  &c  —  Ufius,  duo,  and  tres  arc  thus  inflected :  — 


Unus,  a,  um,  one. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Mcuc. 

Fenu          iVettf.             Mate. 

Ftm,              XeiU. 

NOM. 

unfis 

ana         Qnum         fini 

anae          ana 

Gek. 

Onfus                        unorum     unariim     unorum 

DAT. 

unl 

unis 

Ace. 

unum 

unam      unQm         QnOs 

anas           anii 

Voc. 

Que 

unii         unum         unl 

unae         Qna    . 

Abl. 

uno 

una         uno. 

anis. 

DCia,  duae,  du5,  two. 

Tres,  tria,  tliree. 

Mate. 

Fern.              Neia, 

Mate,  k  Fern,     JVetrf. 

NOM. 

dm 

dQae           dflS 

NoM.  tres        trla 

Gen. 

dfiordm 

duarOm      duortim 

Gen.       trliim 

Dat. 

duObiis 

duubus      duobus 

Dat.       trlbas 

Ace. 

dflos  or 

duo     dOas           diid 

Ace.   tres       triii 

Voc. 

duo 

duae          dQ6 

Voc.  tres        tria 

Abl. 

duobus 

diiabtis       dOObtis. 

Abl.       trlbfis. 

Remark  1 .  The  plural  finl,  Qnae,  i2n4,  can  only  be  used,  a)  when 
joined  with  substantives  that  arc  pluraha  tarUum,  i.  e.  used  in  the 
plural  only ;  as  unae  scopae,  one  broom ;  unae  lUterae,  one  letter ;  Und 
caslra,  one  camp ;  in  unls  aedibus,  in  one  house ;  b)  when  it  assumes 
the  sense  of  **only  "  "alone,"  "one  and  the  same,"  "like,"  &c. ;  as 
tres  uni  poitsuSy  only  three  steps ;  tints  moribus,  with  one  and  the 
same  kind  of  manners,  &c. 

2.  Like  dSif  is  iuflected  ambo,  ambae,  ambo,  "  both."  —  Instead  of 
the  genitives  dOdrum,  dUdrumj  the  contracted  form  d&um  is  frequently 
employed,  especially  with  miKum^  thousand. 

C.    Obs.    The  numeral  miUe,  thousand,  is  indeclinable  in  the  sinjni- 

lar,  but  is  n^ularly  inflected  in  the  plural,  e.  g.  witffa,  mlttum,  mMus, 

&c.    It  is  generally  followed  by  the  genitive  (sometimes  by  an  appo- 

sitional  case)  of  the  objects  enumerated,  as  mille  homhium,  duo  {tria, 
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quaUuar,*  &c.)  tnilia  homtnum  (isore  rarely  AomUnes),  &c.  —  This  is  its 
construction  as  a  substantive  ;  but  imUe  is  far  more  frequently  used  as 
an  indeclinable  adjective  in  all  the  cases,  singular  and  plural ;  e.  g. 
miUe  equUes,  a  thousand  knights ;  mille  hominum  numero,  a  thousand 
men  in  number ;  mille  modis,  in  a  thousand  ways. 

D.  The  Romans  have  a  separate  class  of  numerals  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  Bow  numy  each  (apiece)?  or  Jlaw  many 
each  time  f  (  Quoteni,  ae,  a  f)  These  are  always  in  the  plurn]^ 
and  are  called  Distributives.  E.  g.  btni  (temij  quatemij  &c.), 
"  two  (three,  four)  each,"  or  "  two  (three,  four)  each  time,"  "  two 
by  two" ;  singtdi,  '*one  each,"  "one  by  one,"  "one  at  a  time." 
Examples :  — 

Boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  Fiieri  senum  septemSamoe   denwn^ 

years  each.  annorum. 

They  met  with  one  interpreter  Ciim  singulis  interprdtlbus  congr^ 

each.  si  sunt. 

He  gave  us  three  books  apiece.  Dddit  ndbis  lemos  libroa. 

His  daughters  have  each  a  son.  Ffllae  ejus  singulos  filios  hdbent. 

He  does  not  know  how  much  Non  didicit,  b^  bina  qudt  essent. 

twice  two  is. 

E,  Obs.  These  distributives  are  employed  instead  of  the  cardinals, 
a)  in  connection  with  such  substantives  as  are  used  in  the  plural 
only4  as  binae  (not  duae)  scopae,  two  brooms,  quatemae  nuptiae,  four 
weddings,  &c. ;  6)  with  substantives  whose  plural  assumes  a  simple 
signification  different  from  the  singular,  as  cagtrum,  a  castle,  duo 
castra,  two  castles;  but  tma  castra  (pi.  peculiar),  a  camp,  bitta 
castra,  two  camps;  aedes,  a  temple,  tres  aedes,  three  temples;  but 
aedes  (a  pi.  with  singular  signincataon),  a  house,  unae  aedes,  one 
house,  trinae^  aedes,  three  houses;  Uttera,  a  letter  ^of  the  alphabet), 
quattuor  litterae,  four  letlers  (of  the  alphabet)  ;  but  utterae  (pi.),  a  let- 
ter (epistle),  unae  Utterae,  one  letter,  quatemae  Utterae,  four  letters,  &c. 

The  hatter.  ♦Oplfex  (qen.  -Icis)  pileorum,  m. 

The  joiner.  Faber  (ri,  m.)  scrinlarius. 

Bound.  Rotundus,  a,  um. 


A  /v»  -««  r^^\  5  tiniis,  a,  um. 

AoTan(one).  ]  AhmiX,.^au& 


\  AJXquXs,  -qud,  -quSd. 


'^  It  is  also  customary  to  use  the  distributives  instead  of  the  cardinal  nu- 
meralSf  and  to  say  hina  {tema^  quatema,  &c.)  tntUa  for  duo  mtlia,  &c.  —  The 
accusoHve  of  the  objects  enumerated  becomes  necessary  when  one  of  the  de- 
clinable numerals  d&centif  &c.  is  added ;  as,  habet  iria  milia  irecentoa  miUtes, 
he  has  three  thousand  three  hundred  soldiers. 

t  The  plural  in  um  is  the  regular  form  for  this  class  of  numerals,  instead  of 
the  orum,  arum,  onmi  of  other  adjectives. 

X  This  applies  only  to  such  noiins  as  have  a  sinf^lar  sipiification  with  this 
plural  form.    Plurals  like  liberif  cliildren,  follow  the  general  law. 

§  In  all  these  cases,  where  the  distributive  is  thus  used  for  tlie  cardinal 
numeral  with  nouns  of  a  pluml  fonn,  the  English  ''one"  must  be  expressed  by 
tim,  ae,  a,  and  **  three"  by  trini,  ae,  a,  SinguK  and  term  remain  dlstribuUrB 
always. 
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F,  Obs.  The  indefinite  article  a  or  an  is  .generally 
omitted  in  Latin.  When  expressed,  however,  it  is 
unus,  a,  ttw,  "  one,"  or  aHqfuts^  qua,  quod,  «  some  one," 
Examples:  — 


Have  joa  a  looking-glass  ? 
I  have  one. 
Have  you  a  book  ? 
I  have  one. 


^  £stne  tOn  (iiniim)  spdculam  ? 
(  Habdsne  (Qnum)  sp^iilum  ? 
J  !i^  m£hi  unum. 

*  Hdbeo  Qnum. 

J  &tne  tfbi  (finus)  I/ber  ? 
"}  Habdsne  (unam)  Lfbnim  ? 

•  fet  mflii  unus. 


I  have  none. 


Have  jou  a  good  zoond  hat  ? 


I  have  one. 


'  Hdbeo  unum  (^quem). 

j  Est  mChi  niillus  (or  Non  est). 

(  Niillum  hdbeo. 

r&tne  tA)i  bdnum  ^um   pileam 

J      rotundum  V 

An  hibes  bdnum  iinum  ptleum  ro- 
I      tiindum? 

I  Est  mfhi  dnus. 
t^num  biib€»o. 
Niim  48t  di  ddmus  piflchra  ? 
Niimquid  nie  hdbet  ddmum  flnam 
piilchram  ? 
fet  di  niilla  (or  Ndn  &t). 
Nullam  hdbet  (or  Ndn  hdbet). 
Mfhi  siint  duae. 
E^  (eftmm)  diias  hdbco. 
Sunt  4i  ti«8. 
tiihet  (ednim)  tres. 

G.  Obs.  The  partitive  genitive  after  numerals  is 
commonly  omitted  in  Latin,  when  the  quantity  de- 
noted by  them  is  equal  to  the  whole.  But  the  relative 
pronoun  may  stand  in  the  same  case  with  the  numeraL 


You  have  four  of  them. 
Of  which  you  have  five. 
Have  you  five  good  horses  ? 
Nay  rather,  I  have  six  of  ihem.    - 


Siint  tiln  quiittuor. 
Quittuor  (edrum  *)  hdbes. 
Quae  tibi  qufnque  sunt 
Qudsf  qufnque  hdbes. 
Suntne  tfbi  quinque  equi  bdni  ? 
Ntim  quinque  hdbes  dquos  bdnos  ? 
Immo  vdro  mfhi  sdnt  sdx. 
Hibeo  (edrum)  sdz. 


*  Edrtan  can  only  be  correctly  put  when  it  refers  to  a  larger  number  already 
illnded  to.  o  .^ 

t  Quae  and  gwuy  because  the  numeral  quinque  denotes  the  entire  number 
possessed  ;  but  qudrum  if  a  laiger  number  b  meant. 
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,  .  .  J      J  I,  J  f  Sunt  mfli!  s6x  bdni  ei  s^ptem  vfles. 

I  have  SIX  good  and  seven  b»d ^  *^^  ^^^^  y^^^  aept4m.jie  yOea  ha- 

And,     (Copulative  con- 
junction.) 


Et,  dc,  atque,  -que* 


H.  Obs.  The  conjunction  ac  cannot  be  used  when 
the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel  or  the  letter  A.  Et 
and  aique  stand  before  vowels  and  consonants  both. 
The  enclitic  que^  like  the  interrogative  ne,  is  always 
sulTixed  to  the  word  which  it  serves  to  connect. 


Have  you  a  (one)  letter  ? 
I  have  ten  of  them. 


I  have  ten  letters  and  five  notes. 


y  ]^tne  tibi  tlna  epistola  ? 
'  Habdsne  linas  literas  ? 
<  Siint  mibi  decern. 
'  H^beo  (eftrum)  d^nas. 
'*  Stint  mihi  d^*em  epist51ae  dl  (oc, 
dique  *)  qufnque  schedulae. 
(]fcgo)  d^nas  l/tteras  dt  {dc,  dtmte) 
(See 


Titus  and  Cajus 

them  a  book. 
They  have  five 

apiece. 

I  have  three  houses  and  a  thou- 
sand pens. 


quinque  sch^dulas  hdbeo. 
t     Obs.E.) 
have  each  of    Titus  dt  Cdjus  libros  sfngulos  ha^ 

bent. 
Siint  us  quina  sp^iila. 
Quina  sp^ula  habent. 
Siint  m^  addes  trinae  ^t  mAle 

pennfirum. 
^;go  aedes  trinas  dtque  mille  pdn- 

nas  hdbeo. 


L    The  following  Table  exhibits  a  list  of  the  cardinal  and 
distributive  numerals  of  the  Latin  language :  — 

DlSTRXBUTIYX. 

sin^li,  ae,  a,  one  each, 

bini,  ae,  a,  itco  each. 

terni  (or  trini),  ae,  a,  three  each. 


1.  unus,  a,  um, 

one. 

I. 

2.  duo,  ae,  o, 

two. 

IL 

3.  tres,  tria, 

three. 

IIL 

4.  quattuor, 

four. 

IV. 

5.  quinque, 

five. 

V. 

6.  sex, 

siXf  &c 

VI. 

7.  septem 

VII. 

8.  octo 

VIII. 

9.  n5vem 

IX. 

10.  decern 

X. 

quatemi,  ae,  a, 
quini,  ae,  a, 
seni,  ae,  a, 
septeni,  ae,  a. 
octoni,  ae,  a. 
noveni,  ae,  a. 
deni,  ae,  a. 


four  each. 
Jive  each, 
six  eachj  &c. 


*  Atque  (=s  ad -f  qne)  is  emphatic,  and  may  be  rendered  by  "and  besides.'* 
£t  connects  objects  considered  as  distinct,  que  things  belonging  tOy  or  resulting 
fromy  each  other.  Ac  has  upon  the  whole  the  same  force  as  atque^  but  it  is 
often  employed  instead  of  a  simple  e^  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  ttie  latter. 
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21. 
12, 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 
23. 

28. 

29. 

SO. 
40. 
50. 
60. 
70. 
80. 
90. 

99. 

100. 

109. 

200. 
300. 
400. 
500. 


Cardinal. 

iindecim 

duodceim 
(  tredeeim  or     > 
(  deeexu  et  tres  ) 

quattuordecim 

quindecim 

isedecim  (sexdecim)  or  ] 
decern  et  sex  J 

septend^im  or  > 
decern  et  septem  I 
(  decern  et  octo  or  \ 
\  duodeviginti  *  ) 
j  decern  et  novein  or  \ 
\  undeviginti  ^ 

viginti 
(  anus  et  Tiginti  > 
1  Tiginti  unusf   ) 
j  duo  et  viginti  ) 
(  vl^nti  duo      \ 

tres  et  viginti 
* '  octo  et  viffinti ) 
^  duodetriginta  ) 
(  novem  et  viginti ) 
\  undetriginta        ) 

triginta 

qu&driginta 

quinqjUflginta 

sexigintii 

septuaginta 

octoginta 

nonaginta 

5nonaginta  novem  7 
undecentum         ) 
centum 
5  centum  et  novem  ) 
(  centum  novem      > 
ducend,  ae,  a 
trecentL,  ae,  a 
qujklringenti,  ae,  a 
quingenti,  ae,  a 


XI. 
XII. 

xm. 

XIV. 
XV. 

XVI. 


DisTRXBinrvK. 
undent,  ae,  a. 
duodcni,  ae,  a. 

temi  deni,  ae,  a. 

quaterni  deni,  ae,  i 
quini  deni,  ae,  a. 

scni  deni,  ae,  a. 


XVII.       septcni  deni,  ae,  a. 

(  octoni  deni,  ae,  a. 
(  duodeviccni,  ae,  a. 
j  noveni  deni,  ae,  a. 
(  undeviceni,  ae,  a. 
viceni,  ae,  a. 

viccni  singuli,  ae,  a. 


xvni. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 


xxn. 

xxm. 

xxvni. 

XXIX. 
XXX. 

^t 

LX. 

LXX. 

LXXX. 

xc. 

IC. 

c. 

CIX. 

cc. 

ccc. 

cccc. 

lOorD. 


viceni  bini,  ae,  a. 
viceni  terni,  ae,  a. 
viccni  octoni,  ae,  a. 

viceni  noveni,  ac,  a. 

triceni,  ae,  a. 

qu&drfigeni,  ae,  a. 

quinqua^ni,  ae^  a. 

sexSgeni,  ae,  a. 

septuSgeni,  ae,  a. 

octogeni,  ae,  a. 

noni^ni,  ae,  a. 
5  non^ni  noveni,  ae,  a. 
(  undoceni,  ae,  a. 

centeni,  ae,  a. 

centcni  n5veni,  ae, 

diiceni,  ae,  a. 
treceni,  ae,  a. 
qu&dringeni,  ac,  a. 
quingeni,  ae,  a. 


*  For  18,  28,  38,  &c.  and  for  19,  29,  89,  &c.  the  snbtractive  expressions 
d&bdtxriginH.,  d&ik^MffirUa,  undhftffifUa^  &c.,  as  far  as  undecentumy  are  more  com- 
mon than  the  oomponnds  dicem  et  octo,  &c.,  and  neither  the  dio  nor  the  un  of 
these  words  is  inflected. 

t  The  rule  for  the  jnxtaposition  of  the  itUermediaU  numbers  is,  that  from 
20  to  100  either  the  smatler  may  precede  with  et.  or  the  larger  without  el,  as 
in  the  case  of  21.  Bat  beyond  100,  the  larger  aueayi  comes  Jirtt,  with  or  with- 
out et;  e.  g.  dAcenU  quadraginta  sex,  or  dScenti  et  guadragifUa  tex,  246. 
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Cabdinal. 
600.    sexcenti,  ae,  a 
700.    septingenti,  ae,  a 
800.    oetingenti,  ae,  a 
^QQ  5  nongenti,  ae,  a     7 
'  (  nonmgenti,  ae,  a  ) 
1,000.    mille 

2,000,    duo  (or  bina)*  roilla 
5,000.     quinque  (or  quina)  milla 
10,000.    decern  milia 
100,000.    centum  milia 


DC. 

DCC. 

DCCC. 

DCCCC. 

CID  or  M. 

MM. 

100. 

CCIOO. 

CCCIOOO. 


DlSTRIBUTTVK. 

sexceni,  ae,  a. 
septingeni,  ae,  a« 
octingeni,  ae,  a. 

nonageni,  ae,  a. 

singula  milXa. 
bina  mUla. 

Suina  milia. 
cna  milia. 
centena  milia. 


Exercise  20. 


Have  you  a  good  letter  ?  —  I  have  a  good  letter  and  a  good  book. 
—  Has  your  servant  a  broom  ?  —  He  has  six  brooms  and  five 
chickens.  —  Has  your  friend  any  houses  ?  —  He  has  some.  —  He 
has  ten  houses  (aedes)  and  five  gardens.  —  What  has  the  vouth  ?  — 
He  has  a  thousand  oooks  and  two  thousand  notes.  —  Who  has  a 
beautiful  round  table  ?  —  The  hatter  has  one.  —  The  friend  of  our 
tailor  has  ten  round  tables  and  twenty  chairs.  —  Have  you  a  good 
servant  ?  —  I  have  one.  —  Has  your  hatmaker  a  beautiful  house  V  — 
He  has  two  (of  them).  —  Have  I  a  pretty  gold  ribbon  ?  —  You  have 
one.  —  What  has  the  joiner  ?  —  He  has  bN^utiful  tables.  —  Has  he 
a  beautiful  round  table  ?  —  He  has  one.  —  Has  the  baker  a  large 
looking-glass  ?  —  He  has  one.  —  Has  the  Scotchman  the  friends  that 
I  have  V  —  He  has  not  the  same  that  you  have,  but  he  has  good 
friends.  —  Has  he  your  cood  books  ?  —  He  has  them.  —  Have  I  their 
good  hanuners  ?  —  You  nave  them  not,  but  you  have  your  good  iron 
nails.  —  Has  that  hatter  my  good  hat  ?  —  He  has  not  yours,  but  his 
own.  —  Have  I  my  good  shoes  ?  —  You  have  not  yours ;  you  have 
his.  —  Who  has  mine  ?  —  Somebody  has  them.  —  Has  anybody  two 
letters  ?  —  The  brother  of  my  neighbor  has  three.  —  Has  your  cook 
two  sheep  ?  —  He  has  four.  —  Has  he  six  good  chickens  ?  —  He  has 
three  good  and  seven  bad.  —  Has  the  merchant  good  wine  V  —  He 
has  some.  —  Has  the  tailor  good  coats  ?  —  He  has  none.  —  Has  the 
baker  good  bread  ?  —  He  has  some.  —  What  has  the  carpenter  V  — 
He  has  good  nails.  —  What  has  your  merchant  ?  —  He  has  good  pen- 
cils, good  coflee,  good  honey,  and  good  biscuits.  —  Who  has  cood 
iron  V  —  My  good  friend  has  some.  —  Am  1  right  or  wrong  ?  — You 
are  wrong.  —  Is  anybody  sleepy  ?  —  The  shoemaker  is  sleepy  and 
thirsty.  —  Is  he  tired  ?  —  He  is  not  tired.  —  Has  your  servant  the 
glasses  of  our  {nostrorum^  vide  next  Lesson)  friends  ?  —  He  has  not 
those  of  your  friends,  but  those  of  his  great  merchants.  —  Has  he  my 
wooden  chair  ?  —  He  has  not  yours,  but  that  of  his  boy.  —  Are  you 
thirsty  ?  —  I  am  not  thirsty,  but  very  hungry  (vehementer  esurio). 


»  Vide  page  74,  note  » . 
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Lesson  XIX,  —  pensum  undevicesbium. 


How  muck  f 

How  many  f 
How  much  bread,  wine,  water  ? 
How  many  knives  ? 
How  many  tables  ? 
How  many  looking-glasses  ? 

On/y,  hut.    (Adv.) 

How  many  tables  have  you  ? 
I  have  only  two. 
How  many  knives  have  you  ? 
I  have  but  one  good  one. 
How  many  glasses  have  you  ? 
I  have  but  six. 


Quam  muUum  f  qtuxntUm  f  (with 
the  gen.). 
5  Q^dm  midiu  a<?,  &  f 
\  Quotf  (indeclinable). 
y  Quibn  miiltum  pfinis,  vi'ni,  ^uae  ? 
'  Qwintum  p&nis,  vini,  iSquae  r 

*  Qudt  (qu^m  miilti)  ciiltri  V 
Quim  miilti  cultrorum  ? 

I  Qudt  (qudm  miiltae)  mdnsae  ? 
'  Qudm  multae  mens&rum  ? 
^  Qudt  (qu£m  mtilta^  specula  ? 
]  Quim  miilta  speculdrum  ? 

(  Tanlwn,  solum,*  nSn  ntst,  dur^ 
\     taxdt. 

i  Qodt  tfbi  m^nsae  sunt  ? 

'  Qudm  multas  m^nsas  hdbes  V 

*  MHii  ndn  siint  nisi  diiae. 
Diias  tantum  hdbeo* 
Qudt  sdnt  tibi  cultri  ? 

I  Quum  multos  cultros  hdbes  ? 


Est  mihi  dnus  sdlus  bonus. 
I  tjtiMm  sdlnm  bdnum  hdbeo. 
<  Qudt  sunt  tn)i  vdsa  Wtrea  ? 
'  _  Qudm  multa  vdsa  vitrea  hdbes  ? 
< '  Sunt  mihi  duntdxat  i6x» 
[  S6k  tdntum  hdbeo. 
I  have  ten,  and  ikoBe  (and  indeed)  Decem  mHii  sunt,  eaque  (it  id,  dt- 
good  ones.  que  ed)  bdna. 

^  A,  06».  The  demonstrative  w,  ea,  id  is  often  put  with  the  conjunc- 
tions «/,  afqu€y  que,  et — quXdem^  and  nee  by  way  of  explanation  of 
something  that  precedes,  in  the  sense  of  the  English  ^^and  that,*' 
"  and  indeed,"  "  nor  indeed,"  "  and  not  indeed"  (nee  is). 

I  have  a  hundred  books,  and  those  Cdntum  libros  (librorum)  hdbeo, 

pood  ones.  et  dos  bdnos. 

I  have  but  one  table,  and  that  a  Unam  tdntum  mdnsam  hdbeo,  edm- 

poor  one.  que  t^nuem. 

Qut9,  quae,  qudd  or  quXd. 
Qui(8)n&m,   quaen&m,   quodndm 

or  quidnhm  f 
Quatls,  qualXSy  quale  f 


What?    What  kind  off 
What  sort  of  ? 


ruids  only  poets. 


or 
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B.  Obs.  The  pronominal  adjective  gualis  denotes  the 
nature  or  quality  of  a  person  or  object,  and  is  the  cor- 
relative of  iiVis^  "such,"  "so  constituted."  It  is  in- 
flected liite  turpis  (Lessons  IV.  and  XIIL).  The  pro- 
noun qui^  quae  J  quod  agrees  with  its  noun  in  gender, 
number,  and  case,  but  quid  stands  substantively,  and  is 
followed  by  the  genitive. 


What(9ortof  a)  book  have  you?- 
I  have  a  fine  book. 

What  (kind  of  a)  table  has  he  ? 

He  has  a  wooden  table. 


What  (sort  of)  sugar  has  your 
frienu  ? 


He  has  good  sugar. 

What  (sort  oQ  knives  has  he  ? 

He  has  bad  books. 

What  paper  have  you  ? 

I  have  beautiful  paper. 

Our,  ours. 

Your,  yours  (plural). 


Quaiis  (quis)  ^t  tibi  irber  ? 

Qu&lem  libnim  (quid  h'bri)  habes  ? 

Est  mihi  liber  piifeher. 

Librum  piilchrum  habco. 

Qu&Iis  (quacnani)  &t  ei  m^nsa  ? 

Quid  m^nsae  hibet  ? 

Qu^i  or  quSlem  m^nsam  h^bct  ? 

Est  ei  mdnsa  lignea. 

Mdnsam  l^eam  hdbet 

Quille  (qu<5d)  ^t  am£co  tuo  sdc- 

cbfirum? 
Quidnam  ^t  amico  tdo  sdcchsiri  ? 
Qu^e  (quod)   hiUict  amicus  tuus 

s^charam  ? 
&t  ei  silccharum  bdnnm. 
Bdnum  sdcch&rum  hdbeU 
Qudles  (qui)  sunt  6i  h'bri  ? 
Quid  librdrum  hilbet? 
QuiUes  rquosnam)  libros  hdbet  ? 
Siint  di  Iiori  viles  (ncquam). 
Libros  hdbet  nequam  (viles). 
Quaiis  (quae)  est  ti'bi  chdrta  ? 
Quidnam  chdrtae  h&bes  ? 
Qualem  (auiUn)  chdrtam  hdbes  V 
fjst  iiulii  coarta  piilcbra. 
Pulchram  clulrtam  hdbea 

Nosier,  nostrd,  nostrSnu 
Vester,  vestrd,  vestrUm, 


C.    The  possessive  pronouns  noster  and  vesler  are 
declined  like  puMier,     Thus :  — 

NostSr,  nostrfi,  nostrQm,  our,  ours. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

NOM. 

nosier    nostr&*  nostrfim 

nostri            nostme     nostHl 

Gen. 

nostrl     nostrae  nostri 

nostrorQm     -arQm      -orQm 

Dat. 

nostro     nostrae  nostra 

nostrig 

Ace. 

nostrQm  nostrum  nostrQm 

nostros          nostras     nostiil 

Voc. 

Like  Nom. 

Like  Nom. 

Abl. 

nostro    nostra    nostro. 

nostrU. 
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Have  jcm  our  candlestick  or  his  ?    Nostnimne  candcldbrnm  h^bes  dn 

^jus  (illius)  ? 
I  have  his.  £jus  (hdbeo). 

lias  he  hb  own  hats  or  ours  ?         ijtrum  ille  tenet  pilcos  sudsmet  in 

ndstros? 
He  has  ours.  17dstros  (t^net). 

Which  paper  have  jrou  ?  Quim  cbartam  hdbos  ? 

I  have  that  of  our  friends.  FamiliilriuQi  nostrorum  chilrtam  h&- 

beo. 
How  many  are  there  of  ns  ?  Qndt  (qviim  multi)  siimus  ? 

D.  Obs.  When  quot  or  gvam  mvlti  denotes  the  entire 
number,  they  do  not  admit  the  partitive  genitive  after 
them.  The  latter  can  only  be  pat  where  in  English  we 
use  among. 

llow  many  are  there  of  you  ?  Qudt  dstis  ? 

How  many  are  there  of  them  ?  Qudt  sunt  illi  ? 

There  are  twenty  of  us,  of  you,  Viginti  siimus,  ^stis,  siint 

of  them. 

How  many  are  there  among  us,  Qudt  sunt  nostrum,  vdstnim,  illo- 

among  you,  among  them  ?  rum  ? 

There  are  twelve  among  us,  you,  Duddecim  sunt  ndstrum,  vdstrum, 

them.  iUorum. 


OF  REDUNDANT  NOUNS. 

E.  Redundant  nouns  are  such  as  exhibit  a  superfluity  of 
forms.    This  may  take  place  in  several  ways  2  — 

1 .  There  may  be  two  forms  for  the  nominative  and  one  only  for  the 
remaining  cases ;  as  arbor  or  arhos,  gen.  arboris,  f.,  a  tree  ;  hdnor  or 
A^na»,  gen.  honoris^  m.,  honor,  &c.,  &c. 

2.  There  may  be  one  form  for  the  nominative,  and  two  forms  of 
different  declensions  for  the  genitive  and  remaining  cases ;  as  laurusj 
cen.  i  &  us,  f.,  the  laurel-tree  • ;  cupressus^  i  &  tw,  f.,  the  cypress ;  ficiu, 
t&Us,  f.,  the  fig-tree ;  plnGs,  i  &  us,  f.,  the  pine ;  and  colus,  i  &  us,  f., 
a  distaff.  Among  these  may  be  included  jngerum,  t,  n.,  a  Roman  acre, 
which  has  a  redundant  ablative  :  sing.  jogirO  &  jiigere,  pi.  jtlger^s  & 
jugeribiis^;  and  the  plural  i/fa,  the  entrails,  which  in  the  gen.  lias 
ilhm  &  Ulvrum,  and  in  the  dat.  and  abl.  Miis  &  litis.  Vas,  gen.  vasis^ 
n.,  a  vessel,  has  its  plural  from  the  secondary  form  vOsum,  i,  n. :  — 
rasa,  vasorum,  &c. 


♦  The  remaining  ciu»es  are,  Dat.  hurfi.  Ace.  lanrSm,  Voc.  hurS,Ah\.laurd 
And  laurU;  PI.  Nom.  laurl  and  lauriis.  Gen.  laurOrum,  Dat.  and  Abl.  Ifturta, 
Ace.  laurUa,  Voc.  lauri.  Other  names  of  trees  prefer  the  second  declension, 
except  querctu,  which  is  entlrelv  of  the  fourth. 

t  Tlic  forms  of  the  second  declension  are  to  be  preferred  in  proso- 
F 
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3.  One  and  the  same  noun  may  have  two  forms  of  different  gcn- 
derst  but  of  the  same  declension.     Such  are : — 


bSciilum,*  i,  n. 
baltcus,  i,  m. 
callus,  i,  m. 
c&tillus,  i,  m. 
c&tinus,  i,  m. 
cllpcus,  i,  m. 
cuDitus,  i.  m, 
intubus,  i,  m. 
jugiilum,  i,  n. 
liipinas,  i,  m. 
psUatum,  i,  n. 
papyrus,  i,  m.  &/ 
plleum,  i,  n. 
porrom,  i,  fi. 


and 


b&ctilus,  i,  m. 
balteum,  i,  n. 
callum,  i,  n. 
cfitillum,  i,  n. 
c&tinum,  i,  n. 
cllpeum,  i,  n. 
cuoltum,  i,  n. 
intubum,  i,  n. 
jiigulus,  i,  m. 
lupinum,  i,  n. 
piUatus,  i,  m. 
p^pyrum,  i,  n. 
plleus,  i,  n. 


a  «tojf,  itict. 

girdle^  belt. 

hard  flesh,  cailwt, 

a  stnall  dish. 

a  dishy  plaiier. 

a  shield. 

the  fore-arm;  acxibit.^ 

succory  (a  plant). 

the  coUar-bone. 

lupine  (a  plant). 

the  palate. 

the  papyrus  (reed). 

sort  of  hat. 

leek. 


porrus,  1,  m. 

4.  One  and  the  same  substantive  may  have  two  forms  of  dificrcnt 
declensions,  as :  — 

iUlmdnlum,  i,  n.  aliment 

anglportum,  i,  n.  alley,  lane. 

arcus4 1,  m.  a  bow  ;  an  arch. 

bucclnum,  i,  n.  a  horn,  trumpet. 

dngula,  ae,/.  a  girdle,  belL 

consortium,  i.  fi.  partnership. 

dclphin,  inis,  m.  a  dolphin. 

clephas,  antis,  m.  an  elephant. 

esscda,  ae,yi  a  war-chariot. 

hebdom&da,  ae,  /  a  week. 
(  juventa,  ae,/.     ) 
^juventas,§atis,/; 

menda,  ae,^. 


Sllmonia,  ae,/.     and 

anglportus,  us,  m.  ** 

arcus,  us,  m.  '* 

bucclna,  ae,  /  " 

cingulum,  i,  m.  '< 

consortio,  onis,  /  " 

delphinus,  i,  m.  *< 

Slephantus,  i,  m.  " 

essedum,  i,  n.  ** 

hebdomSs,  &dis,/  ^ 

juventus,  utis,/      " 

mendum,  i,  n.  ^ 

palumbes,  is,  m.  &  / 

paupert^  atis,/     " 
pfivo,  onis,  TO.  " 

penum,  i,  n.  " 

plebs,  gen.  plebis,/  " 
senectus,  utis,/ 

tfipcte,  IS,  n. 


(  palumbus,  1,  m.    7 
(  p^lumba,  ae,/    \ 

pauperles,||  ei,/ 

pavus,  i,  TO. 
(  p^nus,  us  &  i,  TO.  &/  ) 
(  penus,  oris,  n.  ) 

plebes,  ei,/ 

senecta,1I  ae,/ 
(  tSpetum,  i,  n.       ) 
(  (tapes,)  eUs,  m.  ) 


(the  age  of)  youth. 

a  fault,  error. 

the  ring-dove. 

poverty, 
a  peacock. 

provisions. 

the  common  people, 
old  age. 

tapestry;  carpet. 


*  In  this  list  the  form  most  generally  in  use  is  put  first,  without  reference  to 
gender. 

t  The  measure  is  commonly  denoted  by  cubitum,  especially  in  the  plural. 

i  The  latter  chiefly  of  the  rainbow.  But  this  noun  may  also  be  referred  to 
case  2. 

^  Chiefly  in  poetry:  — youth  personified. 

II  The  poetical  form. 

i  This  latter  is  poetical. 
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tSnltrns,  us,  m.  >         -    ^^  v^  w        .  ,      , 

tonltru,  lis,  n.    |   ^^    tonltnium,  i.  n.  thumler. 

5.  A  number  of  feminine  nouns  have  two  forms,  one  of  the  first, 
the  other  of  the  fifth  declension  f:  — 

barhfiria,  ae,  and  barbftrfcs,  ei,  /  barbarity, 

durltia,ae,  "  durities,  ei,  /  hardness, 

luxuiia,  ae,  «  luxuries,  ci,/  profusion^  luxury. 

maccria,ae,  "  maceries,  ei,/.  agarden-mdL 

materia,  ae,  "  matories,  ei,/.  matter,  materiaLt. 

moUitla,  ae,  "  moUltles,  ei,/  guppteness^  softness, 

muria,  ae,  "  murles,  ei,/.  sait  liquor^  brine, 

»egniaa,ae,  «  segnltles,  ei,/  sluggishness. 

6.  Verbal  substantives  of  the  fourth  declension  with  a  secondary 
form  in  uifi: — 

conatus,  us,  m.  and  conatum,  i,  n.  an  effort,  attempt. 

eventns,  us,  m.  "  eventum,  i,  n.  an  issue,  event, 

]>raetextus,  us,  w  •*  praetextum,  i,  n.  an  ornament,  apretext, 

rictus,  us,  m,  "  rictum,  i,  n,  thejaics,  open  mouth. 

F,  Among  redundant  nouas  we  must  include  those  which, 
in  the  plural,  assume  another  gender  and  another  form,  partly 
in  addition  to  the  regular  form.     Such  are :  — 

1.  Masculines,  which  in  the  plural  havj  an  additional  Neuter 
form: — 

j6cu8,i,  TO.  a  jest,  joke:  pL  joci          and    j5ca. 

Idcus,  i,  fR.  a  place;  **  locit          "       fc^a. 

sibllus,  i,  171.  a  whistling  sound ;  «  siblli           ««       8iblla.§ 

Tartarus,  i,  m,  the  infemtd  region ;  "  Tart&ra  (mdy), 

2.  Feminines  with  an  additional  Neuter  form  in  the  plural:  — 
carbiisus,  i,/        a  curtain,  sail ;  jtZ.  carb&si       and  carbiisa. 
margarita,  ae,/.   a  pearl;  "   margiiritae '^     margiirita, -orum. 
ostrea,  ae,/         an  oyster;  •*   ostrcae        "     oatrea, -orum. 

3.  Neuters  with  plurals  of  difierent  genders : — 

balneum,  i,  n,       a  bath ;  pi,  balnea,  n.  and  balncae,||  / 

coelum,  i,  n,         the  sky,  heavens;        "   coeli  (only),  m. 

♦  Of  this  form  there  is  only  the  Ace.  respirum  and  the  Nom.  commonly  *<♦- 
per,  sometimes  tetpirvs.  The  ablative  is  ve^re  and  vf^^eri.  Bat  veq)er,  hi, 
m.,  the  eveiiing-«tar,  is  regular. 

f  But  this  form  of  the  fifth  declension  is  commonly  used  only  in  the  Nom., 
Ace.,  and  Abl. 

X  The  masculine,  chiefly  of  places  or  passages  ia  books ;  the  neuter,  of  locali- 
ties proper.  ,    ,  , 

S  SlbfU  denotes  single  or  isolated  whistling  or  hissing  sounds,  and  »iWto  con- 
tinned  hissing  (chiefly  in  poetry). 

II  The  latter  more  frequent,  and  in  the  sense  of  "  public  baths." 
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dellcKum,  1, 91.  delight;  pi,  deUdne  (only^,/. 
epulum,  i,  n.  a  public  banqtiet ;  "  epiilae  (only)^  f, 
frcnum,  i,  n.         the  bridle^  rein  ;  "  frcni,  m.  and  frcna,  n. 

porrum,*  i,  iu       leek ,  "   porri  (on/y),  m. 

mstrum,  i,  n.        a  rake^  Jiarrow;  "  rastri,  m.  and  rastra,  n. 

siser,  eris,  n,  *    skirwort  (a  plant)  ;    *'  ^eres  {pfdy)^  m. 

Exercise  21. 

How  many  friends  have  you  ?  —  I  have  two  good  friends.  —  Have 
you  eight  good  trunks  V  —  1  have  nine.  —  Has  your  friend  ten  good 
brooms  ?  —  He  has  only  three.  —  Has  he  two  good  ships  ?  —  He  has 
only  one  ?  —  How  many  hammers  has  the  carpenter  V  —  He  has  only 
four.  —  How  many  shoes  has  the  shoemaker  i  —  He  has  ten. —  Has 
the  young  man  ten  gpod  books  ?  —  He  has  only  five.  —  Has  the 
painter  seven  good  umbrellas?  —  He  has  not  seven,  but  one  ?  —  How 
many  corks  have  I  ?  —  You  have  only  three.  —  Has  your  neighbor 
our  sood  bread?  —  He  has  not  ours,  but  that  of  his  brother. — lias 
our  horse  any  hay  ?  —  It  has  some.  —  Has  the  friend  of  our  tailor 
good  buttons  ?  —  He  has  some.  —  Has  he  gold  buttons  ?  >—  He  has  no 
gold  (buttons),  but  silver  (ones).  —  How  many  oxen  has  our  brother? 

—  He  has  no  oxen.  —  How  many  coats  has  the  voung  man  of  our 
neighbors?  —  The  young  man  of  our  neighbor  nas  only  one  good 
coat,  but  that  of  your  friend  has  three  of  them.  —  Has  he  our  good 
rams? — He  has  them.  —Have  I  his?  —  You  have  not  his,  but  ours. 

—  How  many  good  ram§  have  I  ?  —  You  have  nine. 

Exercise  22. 

Who  has  our  silver  candlesticks  ?  -—  Our  merchant's  boy  has  them. 

—  Has  he  our  large  birds  ?  —  He  has  not  ours,  but  those  of  the  great 
Irishman. —  Has  the  Italian  crcat  eyes  or  great  feet  ?  —  He  has  great 
eyes  and  great  feet.  —  Who  nas  great  thread  stockings  ? — The  Span- 
iard has  some.  —  Has  he  any  cheese?  —  He  has  none? — Has  he 
com  ?  —  He  has  some. —  What  kind  of  com  has  he  ?  —  He  has  good 
com.  —  What  kind  of  rice  has  our  cook  ?  —  He  has  good  rice.  — 
What  kind  of  pencils  has  our  merchant  ?  —  He  has  good  pencils.  — 
Has  our  baker  good  bread  ?  —  He  has  good  bread  and  wine.  —  Who 
has  good  cheese  ?  —  Our  neighbor  lias  some.  —  Has  our  tailor's  friend 
some  cloth  ?  —  He  has  some.  —  He  has  none.  —  What  has  he  ?  — 
He  has  our  bad  coats.  —  Who  is  thirsty  ?  —  Nobody  is  thirsty ;  but 
the  friend  of  our  neighbor  is  sleepy.  —  Who  has  our  iron  knives  ? 

—  The    Scotchman  has  them.  —  lias  he  them  ?  —  He  has  them. 

—  What  kind  of  friends  have  you  ?  —  I  have  good  friends.  —  Is 
the  friend  of  our  Englishman  right  ?  —  He  is  neither  right  nor 
wrong.  —  Has  he  good  little  birds,  and^  good  little  sheep  ?  —  He  has 
neither  birds  nor  sheep.  —  What  has  the  Italian  ?  —  He  has  nothing. 

•  The  singular  jwrriM,  m.  is  rarely  used. 
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—  Has  our  tailor*8  boy  anjrthinff  beautiful  ?  —  lie  has  nothing 
beautiful,  but  something  ugly.  —  What  has  he  ugly?  —  lie  has  an 
u^y  dog.  —  Has  he  an  uely  horse  ?  —  He  has  no  horse.  —  What 
has  our  young  friend?  —  He  has  nothing. —  Has  he  a  good  book? 

—  He  has  one  ?  7—  Has  he  good  salt  ?  •—  He  has  none.  — JIow  many 
are  there  of  us  ?  —  There  are  fifty  of  us.  —  How  many  are  there 
amoi^  them? — There  are  a  thousand  among  them.  —  How  many 
are  there  of  you?  —  There  are  twenty-five  of  us. — What  sort  of 
combs  have  you? — I  have  good  combs. 


Lesson  XX.  — pensum  vicesevium. 

(MuliUm  (with  the  gen.). 
Muchj  a  good  deal,  -|  MuUHs,  d,  Hm, 

I  PermuitwH  (a  good  deal). 
MuU\,ae,  d. 


Many^  a  large  number* 


MultSm  (with  the  gen.  pL). 
Non  paucly  ac,  d.* 
Ciipla   magtiOy   ae^  f.    (with    the 
.     gen.). 

A.  Ohs.  The  indefinite  numeral  mtUtus  is  declined  like 
honusj  and  has  the  oonstruction  of  adjectives.  But  instead  of 
multus  in  agreement  with  its  substantive,  the  neuter  mtdtum 
is  often  put  partitively,  and  followed  by  the  genitive,  either 
singular  in  the  sense  of  ^^much,"  or  plural  in  the  sense  of 
**  many."    As 

Much  bread,  money,  sugar.  Miiltum  pftnis,  pecuniae,  siicchari. 

(Miilti  lft)ri,  mtiuae  epiistolae,  miil- 
MmturH£l,epi.tuttrum,can- 
debibrdnim. 
^,  <  Miilti  hdmlnes  (or  hdmlnum).! 

^^y  ™«"-  I  Cdpla  (hdmlnum)  migna. 

Many  (i.  e.  men)  ;  many  things.    Multi  ;   miilta  (neut.  pi.)  =  r6s 

miiltae. 
Have  you  much  good  wine  ?  &tne  tibi  (habdsne)  miiltum  vini 

bdni? 

Iha.eagK.dd,.L  {^^^.^Zt^!^ 

♦  Norn  pauci  n  negative :  "not  a  few."—  Cbpia  or  nwltUudo  (gcn^  -dlnU) 
magna,  "  a  large  force,  body,  or  mnlUtude."  Beeides  these,  frequenUa  is  alao 
used  in  the  sense  of  "  numerous.*' 

t  Mtdti  hominum  is  the  same  as  the  English  "  many  among  men,  many 
of  the  human  fiunily." 

8 
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Have  you  much  of  the  money?      fetne  tibl  (habdane)  miiltum  4ju3 

pecuniae  V 
,  -    ,    ^.,  <  fest  mi  hi  ejus  sdtis  miiltum. 

I  have  a  good  deal  of  it.  j  ^^^  ^^^^1^;;;^^^  ^j„^  hd^eo. 

{  N^mXus,  a,  Urn, 
Too  much,  -iNimlt  multum,  ntmtum  (with  the 

(     gen.). 

i  Nimts  mtdn,  ae,  &. 
Thomany.  ^  NimXs  multHm  ornhntum  (with  the 

i     gen.pl.). 
Too  much  bread,  money,  wine.       Nimis  multuin  (nlmlom)  pAnis,  pe- 
cuniae, vjni. 
-,  <  Nimis  miilti  hdmlnes  (hdmlnum). 

Too  many  men.  |  Nimium  hdmlnum. 

We.  Nd8.     (Lesson  IX.  5.) 

-^    ,  <  Nobis  ^t  (p/.  sunt). 

We  have.  |  ^^  habemus  (tencmus). 

.We  arc.  Nos  siimus. 

We  are  hungry,  thirsty.  (Nos)  csurimus,  sitlmus. 

B.  Ohs.  The  pronoun  nos^  like  ego^  tUy  ille^  &c,  is 
commonly  not  expressed  before  the  verb. 

We  are  right  (correct),  wrong.      (Nos)  recte  Idqulmur,  (nde)  erra- 

mus. 

--,,,.,  (  Ndbis  ndn  &t  multnm  pecuniae. 

We  have  not  much  money.  j  j^ .  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^„3^ 

Ye  or  you  (pi.).  Few.     (Lesson  IX.  .B.) 

V    ,  V  ,  f  Vdbis  dst  (pi.  sunt). 

Ye  (or  you)  have.  IvashabetiT         ^ 

Ye  (or  you)  are.  Vos  dstis. 

Ye  (or  you)  are  hungry,  thirsty.    (Vds)  esuHtis,  aititis. 

Ye(oryou)«.right.w«>ng.     {  f  ^^J  ^i^"^"- 

Ye  (or  you)  are  tired,  sleepy.        (Yds)  ^tis  £4s^,  somniciildsi. 

„        ,  <  SattSj   sat,  adsattm    (with   the 

Enough.  I     ^^^  .  pj  ^^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

C.  Obs.  The  adverb  s^ts  is  often  employed  substantively,  like 
the  pronouns  nlAtf,  qutd,  quantunij  mxdtum,  &c.,  and  is  followed  by  the 
genitive  singular  or  plursiL    JG.  g. 

Enough  bread,  money,  sugar.         Satis   (sdt)   pflnis,  pecuniae,  sic- 

chari.* 

*  86iU  may,  however,  also  stand  acyectively;  as  tdtU  dtftfm,  »&ti$  cmumum^ 
leisure,  advice  enouzh  ;  so  that  we  may  likewise  say,  8/itU  ptcunla,  socchd- 
rum^  hamJnet^  &c.  —  In  questions,  satin*  for  aatisne  is  very  common;  as  Satin* 
galre  t  U  all  quite  well  ?  ScUik'  plane  audio  t  Do  I  hear  with  sufficient  dis- 
tiiictuess  ? 
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Men  enougb. 
Looking-glasses  enough. 
Have  yon  money  enough? 


5  Sdt  (sdtis)  hdmlnum. 
'  Sdtis  miilti  hdmlnes. 
<  Sids  speculdrum. 
]  Sitis  miilta  sp^ula. 


Illstne  tibi  sdtis  pecuniae  ? 
[  Habesne  sdtis  pecuniae  ? 
I  have  only  a  little,  but  (yet)    Pdrum  ttotum  hibeo,  B4d  (tiCmen) 


enough. 
LMe. 


sdtifl. 


iPdrUm,  paulSm  ^with  the  gen.). 
PauxUlum,  pauxdlulum. 


D.  Obi.  The  construction  of  the  adverb  pdrum  (paulum)  is  the 
same  as  that  ofsaOs.  Pdrum  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  **  too 
little.- 

(But)  little  bread,  money,  sugar.    Pdrum  (i)aulum)  pftnis,  pecuniae, 

sdcchari. 
{  Nonnht  pdriim  (paulUmi), 
Only  a  IktUj  not  mttchy  hut  little.    <  Paulum  (pdrum)  tantum. 

(  Non  multum.    (All  with  the  gen.) 
Paulum,  paulilUmf  lUlquantUHbu, 

pauxilliuH, 
Aliquintulum  (paiilulum)  v^ni,  si- 
lis,  p&nis. 

{'kstne  tibi  aliquiintiilum  sdochari  ? 
Habesne  paiilulum  sicchari  ? 
fot— HAbeo. 

}Ndn  dst  tA)i  multum  dnimi. 
Pdrum  tdntum  habes  fortitiidlnis. 
Animus,  i,  m. ;  fortltudo,  inis,  /. ; 
virtus,  utis,  f. 


A  little  (a  smaU  quantity). 
A  little  wine,  salt,  bread. 

Have  you  a  little  sugar? 
I  have. 

You  have  but  little  courage. 
The  courage  (spirit,  gallantry) 


AfetOjfew. 

.(A)  few  men. 

A)  few  things. 

^ew  men  have  money  enough. 


y. 


I  have  only  a  feW  things. 
Have  you  (ye)  many  friends  ? 

"We  have  but  few  (of  them). 

Of  them. 
Has  the  stranger  much  money  ? 

He  has  but  little  (of  it). 


KPauclj  ae^  a  (pi.). 

1  Peri)aucl,  ae,  a  (quite  few). 

*  Pauci  homines  (ndmlnuni). 

'  Paiici  (without  homines). 
Paiicac  res  or  pauc&  {neut.  pi.) 
Paiici  (hdmlnes)  sdtis  peciuiiae  hd- 

bent. 
Pauca  tdntum  hdbea 
Habetisne  miiltos  amfcos  ? 

{Paiicos  tdntum  (eorum)  habtoos. 
Habemus  non  nisi  paiicos. 

Euntm,  eHrum,  eorum. 

Habetne  peregrlnus  multum  pecu- 
niae? 
( Pdrum  tdntum  (^us)  hdbet. 
•|N6n     hdbet    (ejus)     nisi    pdrum 
(     (pauxillum). 
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OF  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF    SUBSTANTIVES. 

E.  Latin  substantives  are  commonly  divided  into  a 
number  of  general  classes,  of  which  some  are  peculiar 
to  the  language.  The  principle  of  division  depends 
partly  on  their  signification  and  partly  on  their  deriva- 
tion.    These  classes  are  :  — 

1.  Common  Nouns^  or  such  as  denote  a  genus  or  ppecies 
comprehending  a  plurality  of  individuals  or  parts;  as  hoinoy  a 
man ;  equus^  a  horse  ;  domusy  a  house. 

Among  common  nouns  may  be  included  the  tuxmes  of  materiaU :  as 
aurum^  gold ;  saly  salt ;  argentuniy  silver. 

2.  Collectives,  or  those  which,  though  singular  in  form,  are 
plural  in  signification ;  as  populuSy  a  people  ;  sendtus,  a  senate. 

3.  Abstract  NounSy  ot  such  as  denote  some  quality,  activity, 
or  mode  of  existence ;  as  ptdchritudo,  -tnis,  beauty ;  pictaSy 
-atisy  f.,  piety ;  infantxa,  cw,  f.,  infancy ;  cursus,  -usy  m.,  a  course ; 
famesy  -is,  f.,  hunger. 

The  maioritj-  of  these  snhstantiTes  are  formed  from^  adjectives  or 
verbs.  Those  derived  from  adjectives  commonly  end  in  itas  (le/a.*), 
fa,  tUdo,  itta,  or  edo;  asbdnxzs  —  frcmf/o*,  goodness ;  vetus  —  vetustas, 
oldnesB,  age ;  elegans  —  elegantia,  elegance ;  mXs^r  —  mlsMa,  misery ; 
longus — longUudo,  length ;  Justus  — jusfUta,  justice  ;  dulcis  —  dulcedo, 
sweetness. 

4.  Proper  Nouns,  or  names  of  individuals,  countries,  and 
places ;  as  C<Bsur,  Cicero,  Vtrgtltus ;  Italta,  Roma. 

5.  Patronymics,  derived  from  proper  names  of  persons,  and 
indicative  of  extraction.  These  generally  end  in  tdes  (ides, 
odes,  iades)  masculine,  and  in  is  {eis,  ias),  Ine,  or  ione  *  femi- 
nine. E.  g.  Prtamtdes,  a  son  of  Priam ;  Laertiades,  a  son  of 
Laertes ;  Nertis,  a  daughter  of  Nereus ;  Neptunine,  a  daughter 
of  Neptune. 

6.  Patrials  or  Gentiles,  derived  from  proper  names  of  coun- 
tries or  places,  and  indicative  of  nationality;  as  Anglus,  an 
Englishman ;  Arabs,  an  Arab ;  Celta,  a  Celt ;  Tros  (gen. 
Trois)y  a  native  of  Troy ;  Trotie,  -^dis,  f.,  a  woman  boru  at 
Troy ;  ArplnaSy  -atisy  a  native  of  Arpinum. 

The  majority  of  Patrials  are  originally  adjectives ;  m  liomamis,  a, 
um  ;  SyracusCinus,  a,  urn ;  Anttochenak,  is,  e  ;  Atherileiisis^  is,  e,  &c. 

♦  Patronymics  in  de$  and  ne  are  of  the  first  declension ;  as  PrianOdeg^  -drte^ 
-dae^  -deny  -fle^  -<lP.  {da) ;  NejHuniWy  -is,  -^,  -en,  -p,  -?.  Thope  in  is  and  a*,  of 
the  tliird ;  a»  XcriUj  -/</«  or  -idoSy  &c.  ;   ThesUaty  -iudisy  f.,  &c. 
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7.  DiminiUiveSy  or  such  as  cooTey  the  idea  of  littleness,  and 
sometimes  of  endearment ;  as  frcUerculiis,  a  little  brother ;  litter^ 
Htla,  a  little  (short)  letter. 

This  class  of  substantives  is  Teiy  nnmerous  in  Latin.  They  are 
formed  from  other  substantives^  and  end  (according  to  the  gender  of 
their  primitives)  most  commonly  in  Ulus,  iila^  ulum,  or  culusy  cula, 
culum ;  sometimes  also  in  o/ti.«,  ei,  um  ;  ellus  (iUwt),  a,  um,  or  unciiliUf 
€ij  um.  The  following,  formed  from  words  already  known  to  the 
learner,  may  serve  as  examples :  — 

servulus,  i,  m. 

hortulus,  i,  m. 

puerlulus, ) 

puellus,      >-  i,  m. 

puellulus,  ) 

mlantulus,  i,  nu 

cilpUulum,  i,  n. 

opusculmu,  i,  fi. 

chartula,  ae,  f. 

acdicula,  ac,/ 

diecula,  ae,/. 

curriculum,  i,  n. 

corculum,  i,  n. 

cornlculum,  i,  n. 

ocellus,  i,  m. 

libellus,  i,  m, 

cultellus,  i,  Tiu 

catellus,  I  . 

catulus,  J  *'  "*• 

filiolus,  1,  wi. 

fillola,  ac,/. 

pileolus,  i,  7/2.  ) 

pileolum,  i,  n. ) 

bacillum,  i,  n. 

villum,  i,  n. 

lapillus,  i,  m. 

homunculus,  i,  m, 

domuncula,  ae,^. 

equiileus,  i,  m. 

8.  Amplificatives  (usually  in  o),  which  convey  the  notion  of 
largeness  and  contempt ;  as  biicco,  otiis,  m.  (from  bucca^  the 
cheek),  a  blubber-head ;  ndsOj  onis,  m.  (from  ndstis,  the  nose), 
a  man  with  a  large  nose. 

9.  Verbal  NoutMj  or  such  as  are  derived  from  verbs.  These 
are  either  common  or  abstract;  as  lector^  oris,  m.,  a  reader; 
auditor  J  dns,  m.,  a  hearer ;  arnor,  orisy  m.,  love ;  clamor^  oris^ 
ra.,  a  clamor ;  contempttn^  oniSy  f.,  and  contemptus,  tut,  m.,  con- 
tempt; gaudium,  i,  n.,  joy ;  ornamentum,  t,  n.,  an  ornament. 

8* 


a  UuU  servant; 

from 

florvus. 

M 

garden; 

(i 

hortus. 

(t 

boy; 

(C 

puer. 

(( 

infant; 

u 

infans. 

(( 

head ; 

(( 

caput 

t( 

trork ; 

M 

opus, 
charta. 

U 

paper; 
house ; 

(4 

U 

(4 

aedes. 

ii 

whUe ; 

44 

dies. 

u 

chariot; 

U 

currus. 

u 

Jieart; 

44 

cor. 

t( 

horn  ; 

44 

comu. 

(( 

eye; 

44 

oculus. 

(( 

book; 

44 

liber. 

(4 

knife; 

4C 

culter. 

M 

dog; 

u 

canis. 

(( 

son  ; 

44 

filius. 

t( 

daughter  ; 

4« 

filia. 

U 

hat; 

u 

pileus  (um). 

<( 

stick : 

14 

baculum. 

u 

wine  ; 

44 

vinum. 

'     (( 

stone  ; 

44 

lapis. 

l« 

man : 

•4 

homo. 

(t 

house  ; 

•4 

domus. 

i( 

horse  ; 

44 

equus. 
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Exercise  23. 

Ilavc  you  much  coflTee  ?  —  I  have  only  a  little.  —  Has  your  friend 
muih  water  ?  —  He  biis  a  great  deal  —  Has  the  foreigner  much  corn  ? 

—  He  has  not  much.  —  What  has  the  American  ?  —  He  has  much 
sugar.  —  What  has  the  Russian  ?  —  He  has  much  salt. —  ILivc  we 
much  rice  ?  —  We  have  but  little.  —  What  have  we  ?  —  We  have 
much  wine,  much  water,  and  many  friends.  —  Have  we  much  gold  ? 

—  We  have  only  a  little,  but  enough.  —  Have  you  many  bms  ?  — 
We  have  only  a  few.  —  Has  our  neighbor  much  hay?  —  He  has 
enough.  —  Has  the  Dutchman  much  cheese  ?  —  He  has  a  great  deal. 

—  Has  this  man  courage?  —  He  has  none.  —  Has  that  foreigner 
money  ?  —  He  has  not  a  great  deal,  but  enough.  —  Has  the  painter's 
boy  candles  ?  —  He  has  some.  -^  Have  we  gowi  letters  ?  —  We  have 
some.  —  We  have  none.  —  Has  the  joiner  good  bread  ?  —  He  has 
some.  —  He  has  none.  —  Has  he  good  honey?  —  He  has  none. — 
Has  the  Englishman  a  good  horse  ?  —  He  has  one.  —  What  have  we  ? 

—  We  have  good  horses.  —  Who  has  a  beautiful  house  ?  —  The  Ger- 
man has  one.  —  Has  the  Italian  many  pretty  looking-glasses  ?  —  Ho 
has  a  great  many;  but  he  has  only  a  little  com.  —  Has  my  good 
neighbor  the  same  horse  which  you  have  ?  —  He  has  not  the  same 
horse,  but  the  same  carriage.  —  Has  the  Turk  the  same  ships  that  we 
have  ?  —  He  has  not  the  same ;  he  has  those  of  the  Russians. 

Exercise  24. 

How  many  servants  have  we  ? — We  have  only  one,  but  our  broth- 
ers have  three  of  them.  —  What  knives  have  you  ?  —  We  have  iron 
knives.  —  What  bag  has  the  peasant  ?  —  He  has  a  thread  bag.  —  Has 
the  young  man  our  long  (longas)  letters  ?  —  He  has  them  not  — Who 
has  our  pretty  notes  ?  —  The  father  of  the  sailor  has  them.  —  Has  the 
carpenter  his  nails  ?  —  The  carpenter  has  his  iron  nails,  and  the  hat- 
maker  his  paper  hats. —  Has  the  painter  beautiful  gardens  ?  —  He  has 
some,  but  his  brother  has  none.  —  Have  you  many  glasses  ?  —  We 
have  only  a  few.  —  Have  you  enough  wine  ?  —  We  have  enough  of 
it  —  Has  anybody  my  brooms?  —  Nobody  has  them.-— Has  the 
friend  of  your  hatmaker  our  combs  or  yours?  —  He  has  neither  yours 
nor  ours ;  he  has  Ws.  —  Has  your  boy  my  note  or  yours  ?  —  He  has 
that  of  his  brother.  —  Have  you  my  stick  ?  —  Thave  not  yours,  but 
that  of  the  merchant.  —  Have  you  my  gloves?  — I  have  not  youre, 
but  those  of  my  good  neighbor. 

Exercise  25. 

Has  your  little  servant  my  broom  ?  —  Ho  has  it  not.  —  Who  has 
my  little  paper  ?  —  Our  neighbor's  little  son  has  it.  —  Has  any  one 
my  little  daughter's  little  book  ?  —  Nobody  has  your  little  daughter's 
litdc  book,  but  somebody  has  her  little  carriage.  —  What  has  the  little 
boy  ?  — He  has  the  little  work  of  his  friend.  — Have  you  any  little 
houses  ?  —  I  have  ten  little  houses,  and  six  young  (little)  horses.  — 
Who  has  my  little  stick  ?  —  Your  little  brother  has  it  —  Is  any  one 
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8leep7  ?  —  The  little  danghter  of  the  tailor  is  sleepj.  —  What  has  that 
little  man  ?  —  He  has  his  little  gardens,  and  his  little  knives.  —  Is  ho 
a  Roman  ?  —  No,  sir,  he  is  not  a  Roman,  but  a^  Arab.  —  Are  you  a 
Celt  ?  —  I. am  not  a  Celt,  but  a  German.  —  How  many  little  eyes  has 
that  child  (infanlUlwi)?  —  It  has  two.  —  How  many  little  hats  have 
you  ?  —  I  have  but  one.  —  Who  is  right  (correct)  V  — ^  My  little  son 
IS  right  —  Is  any  one  wrong  V  ^  The  young  man  {adoUscentvlus)  is 
wrong. 


Lesson  XXI.  — PENSUM  UNTOI  ET  VICESIHirUM. 

TTie  pepper.  Piper,  ens,  n. 

The  meat  Tflesh).  Caro,  gen.  camis,/. 

The  meat  (food).  Clbus,  i,  m. ;  esca,  ae,/. 

The  vinegar.  Acetum,  i,  n. ;  vinum  &cldum,  i,  n. 

The  beer.  Cerevisla  (cervisia),  ae,/ 

The  shirt.  *Indusf um,  i,  n. ;  tunica  Imtea,  ae,/. 

The  leg.  Crus,  gen.  cruris,  n. ;  pes,  pedis,  in. 

(the  foot). 
Caput,  Itis,  n. 
(i.  e.  natural    Ingenlum,  i,  n. ;  inddles,  is,/. 


The  head. 
The   head 
talent). 
The  arm. 
The  heart 
The  heart  (i.  e.  soul) 
Tlie  month. 
The  work. 
The  volume. 
The  florin. 
The  dollar  (crown). 
The  kreutzer  (a  coin) 
The  shilling. 


Bracchlum,  i,  n. 

Cor,  gen,  cordis,  n. 

Pectus,  oris,  n. ;  finlmus,  i,  m. 

Mensis,  is,  m. 

Opus,*  eris,  n. 

Volumen,  Inis,  ru ;  tomus,  i,  n. 
♦Florenus,  i,  m. 
♦Thalerus,  i,  m. 
*Kreut2erus,t  i.  »»• 
*8chillingU8,  i,  m. 

(AKquik  (indeclinable). 
Nonntdlly  ae,  5. 
Paucl^  ae,  a; perpaucl,  ae,  &  (very 
few). 

A.  Obs.  The  proper  equivalent  for  the  English 
"few''  is  pauci^  ae,  a,  and  ia  opposed  to  "many."  — 
Instead  of  this,  nonmdli  and  aUquot  may  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  "  some,  some  few,  several." 


Afewy  some  few. 


*  This  word,  like  the  EDglish,  signifies  both  toork  or  labor  in  general,  and 
also  a  literary  production. 

t  I  put  these  modem  coins  with  a  Ijitin  termination,  instead  of  the  more 
incouveaieut  circumlocution  numua  fwmeu  ytrtns  kreutzer,  tchUling. 
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Have  you  a  few  books  ? 
I  have  a  few  (some  fbw). 
lie  has  a  few. 
I  have  only  (but)  a  few  knives. 

You  have  only  a  few. 

Few  men. 

Few  things. 

Yer)'  few  (men),  thlagB. 

Other,  the  other ^  another, 
B.  Obs 


Sdntne  tibi  dllquot  b^ri  ? 

Ilabesne  aliquot  libros  ? 

Sunt  m(hi  ^quot 

Nonniillos  hdbeo. 

Siint  di  aliquot  (nonnulli). 
1  NoDuiillos  (iliquot)  hdbct. 
j  Pauci  tiintum  ciiltn  milii  siint. 
I  Ciiltros  h^beo  ndn  nfsi  pauros. 
j  Faiici  modo  (tintum)  tibi  siiot. 
(  ILibes  ndn  n^si  paiicos. 

Faiici  homines,  paiici. 

Paiicae  res,  pailca  (ji.pl.), 

Perpaiici,  perpauca. 

iAlt^r,  era,  Sr&m  (of  two). 
Aliusj  a,  M  (of  several). 

Alier  is  opposed  to  untis  or  another  allerj 


and  signifies  the  other  of  two.  Alius^  on  the  other  hand, 
is  applied  to  several  or  many,  and  is  anoUier  (of  many). 
These  words  are  thus  inflected :  — 


S.  altfir,  the  other. 


NoM.  alt6r 
Gen. 

DAT. 

Ace.  alterfim 
Voc.  aher 
Abl.  altero 


alterii 

alterlus 

alteil 

altei-am 

alterii 

altera 


S.  Slius,  another. 


NoM.  ftlids 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace.  ttllum 

Voc.  alias 

Abl.  &llo 


aiiii 

aiiiis 

ulu 

aimm 
uim 

iiUa 


The  other  horse  (of  two). 

The  other  horses  (of  two  troops). 
Another  horse. 
Other  horses. 
Another  thing. 

Other  things. 

Have  you  another  horse  ? 

I  have  another. 


P.  alter!,  the  others, 
alterfim     alter!,  alterae,       altSrii 

alterorQm   alterarum  -orOm 
altSris 
altgrtim     alteros         alteraa        idtgrll 
altertim     alteil  alterae        altera 

altero.  alteris. 

P.  iQii,  odkers, 
filiiid  iiln  tUfae       miSi 

ftUdrOm       -arfim    -dr&m 

uins 

aliQd  alios  alias       TiM 

uliud  &ln  iUiae      al!& 

liliO.  alils 

(  Alter  dquus. 

Alter  equorum  or  ex  cquis. 

fejui  dlteri. 

Alius  ^quus. 

Alii  equi. 

Kes  dlia,  (or  simply)  dliud.    (Les- 
son XV.  H.) 

Res  atlae,  (or  stimpJy)  alia. 

iilstne  tibi  dllus  equus  ? 

Ilabesne  illlum  ^quum  ? 

jbst  mihi  ilius. 

Uabeo  alium. 
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Have  you  the  other  horse  ? 
I  have  it  not 


Ko  (none)  other. 


No  other. 


I  have  no  other  horse. 


I  have  no  other. 

Have  you  other  horses  ? 

I  have  no  others. 

I  have  some  others. 

Has  he  another  shirt  ? 

He  has  another. 

He  has  no  other. 


(  &tne  tibi  filter  cqudrum  ? 
(  Hab^sne  ^Iterum  ex  ^uis  ? 
Ndn  ialt.    Ndn  hiibeo. 
NoM.  Ace. 

nvHas  dMa        nuUHm  StlUm. 

nuUd  dltd  nuUdm  dUdm. 

nvJUUm  attud      nullum  dtiud. 

nulh  dJXi  nullos  dUfos. 

nuUae  dHae        nuUds  aitds. 

nuUd  dim  nulla  alia, 

{"kst  m(hi  niillus  ^utis  dllus  (or 
i     alidrum  equdrum). 
{  Alium  ^uum  nullum  habeo. 
^  ^  Mihi  ^st  dllus  r^lidrum)  niillus. 
'  Allum  nullum  h6beo. 
<  Num  tibi  siint  ^ui  illli  ? 
'  Niimquid  hdbes  dquos  ^los  ? 
?  Siint  mihi  dlli  num. 
'  Nullos  ^loshdbeo. 
^  Stint  mihi  aUi  quidam. 
]  Nonniillos  dlios  hdbeo. 
^  &tne  4i  indiisium  dllud  ? 
*!  Habdtne  (ille)  indiislum  dliud  ? 
^fest  (^i  dliud). 
'  Hdbet  dliud. 
'  :£:st  ^i  dliud  niillnm. 
'Nullum  dliud  hdbet. 

C.  Obs.   When  the  words  alter  and  alius  are  repeated 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  the  first  alter  signifies  "  the 
one,"  and  the  second  ^'  the  other " ;  and  the  first  alius 
"  one,"  and  the  second  "  the  other." 
The  one  hates  the  other.  Alter  (or  iinus)  dlturum  odlt 

One  (of  many  or  of  two  parties)    Alius  dliuni  ddit 

hates  the  other. 
They  hate  each  other.  Alii  alios  oddrunt 

It  is  one  thing  to  asperse  and    Aliud    dst    maledicere   dliud   ac- 

another  to  accuse.  cusAre. 


The  rest  (the  others). 

Have  you  the  other  (the  rest  of  ( 
the)  horses  ?  1 

I  have  them  not 

What  have  the  rest  (the  others)  ?  j 

They  have  nothing. 

Has  he  the  other  things  (i.  e.  the 

rest,  remainder)  V 
He  has  them  not 


(  Rettqulj  ae,  d. 

\  Ceteris  ae,  d. 
Siintne  tibi  6qm  cdtSri  ? 
IlabSsne  dquos  cdteros  (rdliquos)  ? 
Ndn  siint    Ndn  hdbeo. 
Quid  hdbent  cdtcri  ? 
Quid  ^  ceteris  (rcliquis)  ? 
Nihil  hdbent 
An  hdbet  cetera  (r^iqua)  ?    (Vide 

Lesson  XV.  if.) 
Cka)  ndn  hdbet 
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OF  ORDINAL  NUMERALS. 

Z).  Ordinal  numerals  contain  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion QuotuSj  a,  um  ?  "  Which  of  a  certain  number,  rank, 
or  place  ?  "  as  primus^  the  first ;  secundus^  the  second ; 
decimus,  the  tenth.  They  are  all  of  them  adjectives  of 
the  first  and  second  declensions,  and  inflected  like  bonuSj 
a,  um.     Examples :  — 

f&tne  Kbi  Uber  primiis  in  seciin- 
dus? 
t}trum  libmm  hdbes  prlmom  in 
secundum  ? 
TL       *!.    xv_j  \  fet  mfhi  tertlus. 

IhavethethmL  }  T^rHum  Mbeo. 

mieh  volun^e  bave  ,o«  7  {  ^^  ^.ffj^S  ' 

I  have  the  fifth.  {^^^itST 

Which  note  have  yon  ?  }  &' tSSf  Sbl.  ? 

I  have  the  fifth.  ll^t^^'it^ 

Which  IS  the  hour  (of  the  day)  ?    Qudta  hora  dst  ? 
It  is  ten  o'clock  (the  tenth^.  Ildra  diScIma  dst* 

What  day  of  the  month  is  it  ?         Qudtus  ^t  dies  mdnsis  ? 

It  is  the  sixth.  ^^^^"^f^^    .  ^  ^ 

-K  Adverbial  numerals  correspond  to  the  question  Quottens  f 
or  Quoties  f  "  How  many  times  ?  "  The  answer  then  is  either, 
generally,  tottens  (or  tottes),  so  many  times ;  oRquottens  (or 
•^8),  several  times ;  or  definitely,  semelj  once ;  btg^  twice ;  dectiSy 
ten  times,  &c. 

Jl  The  following  table  exhibits  a  list  of  the  ordinals  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  of  the  corresponding  adverbial  numcrab :  — 

Ordinals.  Numbbal  Advuebs. 

J    5  primus,  a,  iim,      thefrsl.     \  ^^^ 

1  prior,  priua,  oris,    (of  two),  i  ^ 
n    S  socundus,  a,  um,  thie  secoml. 


[  alter,  era,  erum      (of  two). 


•\ 


} 


bis,  twice. 


*  AmoDg  the  ancient  Romans  the  tenth  hoar  was  four  o^clock,  P.  M.,  the 
first  being  our  six,  A.  M.  The  division  of  the  days  of  the  month  was  likewise 
different  from  ours  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter).  In  writing  and  speaking  the 
Latin,  however,  it  is  now  customary  to  follow  the  modem  method.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  add  here,  that  **  a<  an  hour,"  '^  on  a  day  "  (or,  more  generally,  **  time 
when"),  must  be  put  in  the  ablative;  as  hor&  primd^  at  one  o'clock;  tertio 
Jprllist  on  the  third  of  April.  A  date  may  be  written  thus:  —  RomaL  terth 
OcUjbrtSj  a,  p.  Chr.  MDCCCLVI.;  Rome,  October  8d,  1856. 
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Ordisyals. 

3.  tertius,  a,  urn,      the  ihhxl. 

4.  quartos,  a,  urn,     the  fourth, 

5.  quintus,  a,  um,     thefjlh, 

6.  sextuSy  a,  um,      the  suUhf  &c 

7.  septUnos,  a,  um. 

8.  octavus,  a,  um. 

9.  ndnus,  a,  um. 

10.  decimus,  a,  um. 

1 1.  undeclmus,  a,  um. 

1 2.  duodeclmus,  a,  um. 

13.  tertius  ducimus,  a,  um. 

14.  ^quartus  decimus,  a,  um. 

15.  quintus  decimus,  a,  um. 

16.  sextus  decimus,  a,  um. 

1 7.  Septimus  decimus,  a,  um. 
ig   5  octavus  decimus,  a,  um. 

*   (  duodevicesimus,  a,  um. 
ig    J  nonus  decimus,  a,  um. 
1  undevicesimus,  a,  um. 
90    5  viccsimus,  a,  um.  > 
\  vigcsimus,  a,  um.  | 

vicesimus  primus,*  a,  um. 

unus  et  vicesimus,  a,  um. 

alter  et  vicesimus,  a,  um. 

vicesimus  et  alter,  a,  um. 

tertius  et  vicesimus,  a,  um 

vicesimus  tertius,  a,  um. 

vicesimus  octavus,  a,  um. 

duodetricesimuSft  a,  um. 

nonus  et  vicesimus,  a,  um. 

undctricesimus,  a,  um. 
OQ    S  tricesimus,  a,  um.  > 
( trigcsimus,  a,  um.  ) 
40.     quadragcsimus,  a,  um. 
50.      quinquugeslmus,  a,  um. 
60.     sexagesimus,  a,  um. 
70.     septuagcsimus,  a,  um. 
80.     octogeslmus,  a,  um. 


Numeral  Advrrbs. 
ter,  thrice. 

quater,  four  times, 

quinquies,     Jive  times, 
sexics,  six  tijtieSy  &c. 

septlcs. 
octles. 
novles. 
decies. 
undecles. 
duodecles. 

terdeclcs  or  tredecles. 
quaterd^clcs  or  quattuordeelcs. 
quinquiesdecies  or  quindecies. 
sexiesdecies  or  sedcclcs. 
septiesdecics. 
octlesdecics. 
duodeviclcs. 
ndvlesdecles. 
undevicles. 

viclcs. 

Bcmcl  et  vicles. 
vicies  (et)  semel. 
bis  et  vicies. 
vicles  (et)  bis. 
ter  eC  vicies. 
vicles  (et)  ter. 
octles  et  vicies. 
viclcs  (et)  octles. 
novles  et  vicles. 
vicies  (et)  novles. 

tricles. 

quadragles. 

quinqu&gies. 

sexagies. 

septuugies. 

octogies. 


*  Tho  rule  respecting  the  juxtaposition  of  ordinals  is,  that  either  the  smaller 
maneral  ghould precede  the  greater  with  "  e V  or  the  greater  the  smaOer  with- 
out **  el,*'  as  in  this  instance.  To  this,  however,  tho^  from  18  to  19  must  be 
regarded  as  exceptions,  tertius  decimus  or  tertius  et  decimus^  &c.  being  liere  the 
only  admissible  R)nns.  For  2l8t,  Onus  et  vlcesimut,  fem.  Una  et  tUceama  (or, 
contracted,  wnetv'tc^Stma),  are  more  common  than  prTmus  et  vicestmuty  &c.  So 
also  ALTBR  et  vJcetitnut  (tricestmusi  quddragerimus^  &c.)  better  than  sficuMDua 
et  ticetSmue^  &c. 

t  For  28,  88,  &c.,  29,  89, 99,  &c.,  the  snbtractive  expressions  dAddftrlcesSmuSf 
dtidde*ftiddrdgettmt$$j  &c.,  undetrMslmuSj  undftpt/fdrdgeetmuSt  undecenUstmus^ 
&c.,  are  used,  without  any  change  of  (bo  or  «»,  prooiseiy  as  in  cardinals. 
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Ordinals. 

NUMKRAL  AdVERIIS. 

90. 

nonage^mus,  &,  ilm. 

nongics,  ninety  iirnes. 

100. 

centeslmus,  a,  um. 

centies. 

200. 

ducenteslmiis,  a,  um. 

duccntics. 

300. 

trecentesimus,  a,  um. 

treoentles. 

400. 

quftdriugentcdmus,  a,  um. 

quSdringentles. 

500. 

quingentesimus,  a,  um. 

quingentles. 

600. 

sexcenteslmas,  a,  um. 

scxcenties. 

700. 

septingentoslmus,  a,  um. 

septingentles. 

800. 

octingentesimu9,  a,  um. 

octingentles. 

900. 

nongcntedmus,  a,  um. 

nongvntles. 

1,000. 

milleslmus,  a,  um. 

niillies. 

2,000. 

bis  miUesImus,  a,  um. 

bis  millles. 

8,000. 

tcr  millesimus,  a,  um. 

ter  millles. 

10,000. 

decfes  millesimus,  a,  um. 

decles  millles. 

100,000. 

centies  milledmus,  a,  um. 

centies  millles. 

1,000,000. 

decies  centies  millesimus,  a,  um. 
Exercise  26. 

millles  millles. 

Have  you  a  few  knives  ?  —  I  have  a  few.  —  Have  you  many  rams  ? 

—  I  have  only  a  few.  —  Has  the  friend  of  the  great  painter  many 
looking-glasses  ?  — He  has  only  a  few.  —  Have  you  a  few  florins  ?  '— 
1  have  a  few.  —  How  many  florins  have  you  ?  —  I  have  ten.  —  How 
many  kreutzers  has  your  servant  ?  —  He  has  not  many,  he  has  only 
two.  —  Have  the  men  the  beautiful  glasses  of  the  Itsdians  ?  —  The 
men  have  them  not,  but  we  have  them.  —  What  have  we  ?  —  We 
have  much  money.  —  Have  you  the  carriage  of  the  Dutchman  or  that 
of  the  German  ?  —  I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  —  Has  the 
peasant's  boy  the  fine  or  the  ugly  letter  ?  —  He  has  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  —  Has  he  the  gloves  of  the  merchant  or  those  of  his 
brother  ?  —  He  has  neither  &e  one  nor  the  other.  —  Which  cloves 
has  he  ?  —  He  has  his  own.  —  Have  we  the  horses  of  the  Enclish  or 
those  of  the  Germans  ?  —  We  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  — 
Have  we  the  umbrellas  of  the  Spaniards  V  —  We  have  them  not ;  the 
Americans  have  them.  —  Have  you  much  pepper  V  —  I  have  only  a 
little,  but  enough.  —  Have  you  much  vinecar  r —  I  have  only  a  little. 

—  Have  the  Russians  much  meat  ?  —  The  Kussians  have  a  great  deal, 
but  the  Turks  have  only  a  little.  —  Have  you  no  other  pepper  ?  —  I 
have  no  other.  —  Have  1  no  other  beer  V  —  You  have  no  other.  — 
Have  we  no  other  good  friends  ?  —  We  have  no  others.  —  Has  the 
sailor  many  shirts  ?  —  He  has  not  many ;  he  has  only  two.  —  Have 
you  a  wooden  leg  ?  —  I  have  not  a  wooden  leg,  but  a  good  heart  — 
Has  this  man  a  good  he^d  ?  —  He  has  a  good  head  and  a  good  heart. 

—  How  many  arms  has  that  boy  ?  —  He  has  only  one ;  the  other  is 
of  wood.  —  What  kind  of  head  (i.  e.  talents)  has  your  boy  ?  —  He 
has  a  good  head. 

Exercise  27. 

Which  volume  have  you  ?  —  I  have  the  first.  —  Elave  you  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  my  work  ?  —  I  have  it  —  Have  you  the  third  or  the 
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fourth  book  ?  —  I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  —  Ilave  we  the 
fifth  or  sixth  volume  ?  —  We  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  — 
Which  volume  have  we  ?  —  We  have  the  seventh.  —  What  day  of 
the  month  is  it?  —  It  is  the  eighth.  — Is  it  not  (nonne)  the  eleventh  ? 

—  No,  sir,  it  is  the  tenth.  —  Have  the  Spaniards  many  crowns  ?  — 
The  Spaniards  have  only  a  few ;  but  the  English  have  a  great  many. 

—  Who  has  our  crowns  ?  —  The  French  have  them.  —  H^  the  youth 
much  head  (i.  e.  talent)  ? — He  has  not  much  head,  but  much  courage. 

—  How  many  arms  has  the  man  ?  —  He  has  two.  —  IIow  many  shirts 
has  he  ?  —  He  has  only  two.  —  He  has  six  good  and  ten  bad  (ones). 

Exercise  28. 

Have  you  the  crowns  of  the  French  or  those  o*  the  English  ?  —  I 
have  neither  those  of  the  French  nor  those  of  the  English,  but  those . 
of  the  Americans.  —  Has  the  German  a  few  kreutzers  ?  —  He  has  a 
few.  —  Has  he  a  few  *Horins  ?  —  He  has  six  of  them.  —  Have  you 
another  stick  ? — I  have  another. —  What  other  stick  have  you  ? — I 
have  another  iron  stick.  —  Have  you  a  few  gold  candlesticks  ?  —  Wo 
have  a  few.  —  Have  these  men  vinegar  ?  —  These  men  have  none, 
but  their  friends  have  some.  —  Have  our  boys  candles  ? —  Our  boys 
have  none,  but  the  friends  of  our  boys  have  some. —  Have  you  some 
other  bags?  —  I  have  no  others.  —  Have  you  any  other  cheeses  ? — 
I  have  some  others.  —  Have  yon  other  meat?  —  I  have  no  other. 

—  Has  your  friend  many  other  books? — He  has  but  very  few 
others.  —  How  many  shillings  has  that  boy  ?  —  He  has  only  me,  — 
Have  you  the  other  horse?  —  I  have  it  not —  Have  they  the  other 
(the  rest)  of  the  books?  —  They  have  them. — Have  you  the  other 
things  (the  remainder)  ?  —  I  have  it  not.  —  What  is  the  hour  ?  —  It 
is  twelve  o'clock.  ^  Is  it  not  five  ?  —  No,  sir,  it  is  only  four. 


Lesson  XXTE,  — pensum  alteribi  et  vice- 

SIMUM. 

The  part,  portion.  Para,  gen.  partis,  /. 

The  Tolume,  tome.  \  ^^^'T"?'  '"'"•  »• 

'  I  Tomus,  1,  m. 

Have  you  the  first  or  third  tome    tftrum  dperis  m^i  tdmum  hdbcs 

of  my  work  ?  primum  an  tdrtium  ? 

I  have  both.  Ambos  (utnimque)  hdbeo. 

n^  5  -^"*^»  ombae^  ambo. 

\  VierquSj  uirdque^  utrumquS. 

A,^Oh$,   Ambo   is  "both,"   considered   as   united;  uterqucy 
"  both  "  in  the  sense  of  "  each  of  the  two,"  "  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other."     The  former  is  inflected  like  duOy  and  the  latter  like 
tUer.     (Cf.  Lesson  XII.  A.)     Thus :  — 
G  9 
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NOM. 

Gen. 

DAT. 

Ace. 
Voc. 

L. 


both 
of  both 
to  both 
both 
Oboth 
with  both 


Fern. 
ambae 
ambariim 
ambabtis 
ambas 
ambae 
ambabdfl 


Neut, 
ambo 
aipboriim 
ambobtis 
ambo 
ambo 
ambobtis. 


NoM. 
Gen. 
Dat. 

Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 

NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


Mate. 
QterquS 


utrumquS 

uterqug 

utroque 

utrique 
utrorumquS 

utrosquS 
utrique 


NeuL 

utrumque 


utrnmqnS 
utrumquS 
utroque. 

utrSque 
UtrorumquS 

utrliquS 
utrSquS 


Mate. 

ambo 

ambOrQm 

ambobtis 

ambos  (ambo) 

ambo 

ambobi&s 

SlNGULAB. 

Fern. 
utrtlque 
utrTusque 
utrfqug 
utramque 
utriiqug 
utraque 
Plubal. 
utraeque 
utrarumquS 
utrisquS 
utrasqug 
utraequS 
utiisquS. 

Remabks. 

1 .  Amhoy  like  duo^  ires^  diicenti,  &c.,  is  a  natural  plural,  and  con- 
sequently wants  the  singular. 

2.  Uterque^  although  involving  a  plural  significataonY  is  commonly 
put  in  the  singular ;  as  uterque  polus^  both  poles ;  utrdgtte  fortuna^ 
both  good  and  bad  fortune ;  uterque  parens,  both  parents.  Sometimes, 
however,  also  in  the  plural ;  as  utrique  Dionysii,  both  the  Diouysiuses ; 
iitrdque  opplda,  both  towns. 

3.  The  plural  utrique  is  regularly  used,  when  two  parties  or  collec- 
tive Ixxlies  are  spoken  of;  as  Utrique  (i.  e.  plebs  et  senatus)  victortam 
cmdeliter  cxercebanty  They  both  (i.e.  the  people  and  the  senate)  made 
a  cruel  use  of  their  (respective)  victories. 

4.  The  remaining  correlatives  of  w/tr,  "which  of  (the)  two?**  are: 
altSr,  "  the  one  of  two,"  or  "the  other"  (Lesson  XXI.  B.)  ;  alt^riUer^ 
"  one  or  other  of  two  "  "  the  one  or  the  other  " ;  neuter^  "  neither  of 
the  two " ;  Uterrh  and  utertlbet,  "  any  one  of  the  two  vou  please," 
"either  of  the  two.*  All  these  compounds  of  uter  are  mflected  like 
the  simple  pronoun,  except  alteriUer,  of  which  either  both  components 
are  declined  separately,  as  alter  Uterj  altei-a  utra,  altirum  utrum^  gen. 
altCrhis  utrhiSj  &c.,  or  the  last  only,  as  aheriUer^  alterutra,  alttrutruniy 
pen.  alterutrius^  &c. 

Have  vou  my  book  or  my  pa-    t'trum    hdbes    mcum    librum    an 

per?  '  mcamchirtam? 

I  have  both.  Ambo  (utnimque)  Mbeo. 
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B,  Rule.  —  An  adjective,  participle,  or  pronoun, 
belonging  to  two  or  more  nouns,  is  generally  put  in  the 
plural.  Its  gender  is  determined  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing rules :  — 

1.  When  the  substantiTes  are  of  the  same  gender y  the  adjective,  par- 
ticiple, or  pronoun  a^es  with  them  in  gender.  £.  g.  Pater  mm  et 
fraier  mortui  mn/,  My  &ther  and  brother  are  dead.  Soror  ejus  et 
mater  mortuae  sunt^  His  sister  and  mother  are  dead. 

2.  When  substantives  denoting  living  beings  are  c^  different  genders^ 
the  adjective  is  masculine  rather  than  feminine,  and  feminine  rather 
than  neuter.  £.  g.  Paier  mihi  et  mater  mortui  sunt^  My  father  and 
mother  are  dead.  Soror  tua  et  ejus  mancipium  (neut.)  inventae  sunt^ 
Your  sister  and  her  slave  have  been  found.* 

3.  When  substantives  denoting  inanimate  objects  are  of  different 
genders,  the  adjective  is  neuter.  £.  g.  Ubros  atque  mensas  multa  pul- 
chraque  habeo,  I  have  many  fine  books  and  tables.  Labor  volvptasque 
dissimilia  naturd  sunt.  Labor  and  pleasure  are  naturally  unlike. 

4.  When  there  is  a  mixture  of  animate  and  inanimate  objects,  the 
adjective  either  assumes  the  gender  of  the  animate  object,  or  is  put 
into  the  neuter.  £.  s.  Famidos  et  demos  bonos  muUosque  habeo,  I 
have  good  servants  and  houses,  and  many  of  them.  Canes  mihi  et  cor- 
nua  venatica  multa  eaque  bona  sunt,  I  have  many  dogs  and  hunting- 
horns,  and  those  good  ones. 

5.  The  adjective,  however,  frequently  agrees  (in  sender,  number, 
and  case)  with  the  nearest  noun,  and  is  understood  with  the  rest. 
E.  g.  Amor  tuus  ac  judicium  (sc.  tuum)  de  me.  Your  affection  and 
(your)  opinion  of  me.  Libros  atque  mensas  multas  easque  pulchras 
kabeo. 

Which  of  us  (of  you,  of  them)  tJter   ndstrum    (v^strum,   eorum) 

two  has  that  book  ?  librum  ilium  hdbet  ? 

Neither  of  us  (of  you,  of  them)  Neuter  ndstrum  (v^strum,  e6rum) 

has  it  ^um  habet. 

One  or  the  other  of  us  (of  you,  Alteniter   ndstrum    (vdstrum,  ed- 

of  them)  has  it  rum)  ^um  habet. 

Both  of  us  (of  you,  of  them)  have  (  ^^l^l^btt  """^  ^'*^'"^'  ^^'"""^ 

*^  (  Nds  (vds,  flli)  tobo  ^um  hdbent 

Which  of  the  two  books  have    iStrumf  librum  (librorum)  hiibes? 

you  ? 
I  have  either,  neither,  both,  of    Alterutrum,    neiitrum,    utnimque 

them.  edrum  (eos  ^bos)  hiibeo. 

Which  of  the  two  pens  has  your     'Ctram  hdbet  frater  tiius  pennam 

brother  ?  (pennarum)  ? 

*  JnttfOae^  if  the  slave  is  a  female,  but  ineenti  if  a  male. 

t  From  this  we  must  distinpiish  the  Interrogative  utrvm^  which  has  noi"fl"- 
cnce  upon  tiie  construction  of  other  words,  except  as  the  sign  of  a  double 
question. 
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C  Utrdmque  (utr^ue)  hibet. 
(  Ambas  iiabet. 

Have  you  my  light  or  my  stick  ?     Utnlmne  hdbcs  m^um  liimen  da 

bdculum  ? 

I  have  them  both  ?  {  {SraSfr""^  "^^ 

Which  of  the  two  sets  of  books     tJtri  sunt  tibi  hliri  (libr6nim)  ? 
have  you  ? 

Utrique.    (Vide  A.  Rem.  S.) 
EttamnUmf  adhUc  *  (adverbs). 
(  Sing.   EttamnUm  (adhuc)  dtltmantunu 
\  Plur.  Etiamnum   (adhuc)   culqtwl   (or 
(  dllquos,  -quaSf  -qud). 

RetUptiis,  a,  urn. 
'  Etidmnum  (adhuc)  allqudntum  pil* 


He  has  both. 


I  have  both. 
Sai,  yet. 

Some  or  any  more. 

Le/t,  remaining. 


Some  or  any  more  bread,  money,  ^ 
wine. 


Some  or  any  more  books,  letters, 
glasses. 


Have  you  any  more  wine,  water, 
bread  (left)  ?  ^ 


I  have  some  more  (left). 

Has  he  any  more  books  ? 

I  have  some  more  (left). 

Have  I  any  more  candlesticks  ? 

You  have  no  more  (left). 
Not  any  more,  no  fnore. 


nis,  pecuniae,  vini. 
Aliqudntum  panis,  pecuniae,  v^ni 

rdliquum. 
Adhuc  (eUdmnum)  dllquot  libros, 

epfstolas,  vdsa  vitrea. 
Ali([uos  libros  r^llquos. 
Aliquas  epistolas  rcllauas. 
^  Aliqua  vfisa  vftrea  reflqua, 
'Estne  tibi  ddhuc  aliqudntum  vfnt, 

dquae,  plinis  ? 
HalKisne  aliqudntum  vfni,   dquae, 

panis  rellquum  ? 
^st  mihi  ddhuc  aliqudntum. 
Hdbeo  nonniillum  rellquum. 
I^cqui  tibi  siint  ddhuc  (etidmnum) 

hbri? 
Habcsne  dllquos    (dllquot)    libros 

r^liquos? 
Stint  mihi  ddhuc  dllquot 
Hdbeo  nonniillos  relfc^uos. 
IScqua  (niimqua)  mihi  sunt  ddhuc 

candcldbra  ? 
An  ^go  dliquot  candeldbra  reliqua 

hdbeo? 
Nulla  (ndn)  siint 
Nulla  n^llqua  hdbes. 

iythU  atnpHus  (with  the  gen.). 
NuUSs  (a.  Urn)  rettqum  (a,  t?m). 


♦  The  primary  signification  o^  adhuc  {^od+hw)  Is  "hitherto,'*  "thus 
far,"  "as  yet."  'There  is  good  authority,  liowever,  for  its  secondary  senses  of 
pratleria,  "  besides,"  and  etianmvM,  "  yet,"  "  as  yet,"  "  still." 
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Has  he  any  more  bread,  water, 
vinegar  ? 

He  has  no  more  (left). 
I  have  no  more  books. 

I  have  no  more  letters. 

I  have  no  more  looking-glasses. 

Not  much  more  (^). 

Not  many  more  (left). 
{Only  a  few  left). 

Ilave  you  much  more  wine  ? 
I  have  not  much  more. 

Have  you  many  more  books  ? 

I  have  not  many  more. 
Has  he  one  more  book? 

He  has  one  more  good  book. 

Have  we  a  few  more  knives  ? 

We  have  a  few  more. 

Have  they  any  more  letters  ? 
They  have  a  few  (some)  more.    •] 

Has    he    a   few   good    goblets  J 
(left)?  I 

9* 


Niimquid  dst  ^i  ^huc  pfinis,  iquae, 

aceti  ? 
Niim  (lie  aliquintum  pdnisi  dquac, 

aceti  rdliquum  hibet  ? 
&t  ^i  nihil  r^liquum. 
Nfhil  ^jus  dmpllus  hdbet. 
Lfbri  mAii  niilli  r^llqui  silnt 
Nihil  limpllus  librorum  hdbeo 
Epistolae    mfhi    niillae    rellquae 

sunt. 
Nfhil  tophus  epistol&rum  hdbeo. . 
Sp^ula  mihi  nulla  r^liqua  sunt 
Ni'hil  speculorum  topllus  hdbeo. 

[  Parum  (paulum)  r^Rquum. 
Non  (katui)  miUtum  ampHus  (with 

the  gen.  sing,  and  pi.) 
]  Non  muUl  {ae,  a)  rHiqul  (ae,  S). 
[  NimnUipaucl  (ae,  d)  retlqul  (a<?,  S). 

f  Niimquid  4s,i  tibi  lidhuc  mtUtum 

vfm  ? 
'  Niim  miiltum  hdbes  vini  r^Ilquum? 
|]^t  mfhi  ^jus  r^llquum  ndn  nisi 

pdrum. 
[  IlaM  miiltum  tfmpllus  hdbeo. 
^Niim    tA)i    etiamnum   miild   hbri 
i      siint? 

I  Niim  Ifbros  miiltos    ^huc  hdbes 
L     rdllquos? 

I  Paiici  tdntum  mfhi  rdllqui  siint. 
I  Ndn  miiltos  r^llquos  hdbeo. 
,  :£:stne   ^i  ddhuc   ilnus  h'ber  r€ll- 

auus? 
[  HaWtne  etitonum  iinum  librum  ? 
'"  &t  ^i  ^dhuc  dnus  h'ber  bdnus  rd- 

llquus. 
Hdbet  etidmnum  dnum  Ubrum  bd- 

num. 
Habemusne  ^huc   tilquot  h'bros 

Trdllquos)  ? 
Haodmus  (ddhuc)  nonniillos  r^ll- 

quos. 
£cquae  lis  ^huc  siint  epistolae  ? 
Sunt  fis  adhuc  dllquot 
Habent  nonniillas  r^llquas. 
Suntne  ^i  lidhuc  iillquot  bdna  pd- 

cula? 
Hab^tne  nonniilla  bona  pdctila  r^- 
llqua? 
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He  has  a  few  .ore  Geft).  {  gj-^^LSS^ia.. 

Exercise  29. 

Which  volume  of  his  work  have  you  ?  —  I  have  the  second.  —  How 
many  tomes  has  this  work  ?  —  It  has  three.  —  Have  you  my  work,  or 
that  of  my  brother  ?  —  I  have  both. —  Has  the  foreigner  my  comb  or 
my  knife  ?  —  He  has  both.  —  Have  you  our  bread  or  our  cheese  ?  — 
I  have  both.  —  Have  you  my  glass  or  that  of  my  friend  ?  —  I  have 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  —  Have  we  any  more  hay?  —  We 
have  some  more.  —  Has  our  merchant  any  more  pepper  V  —  He  haa 
some  more.  —  Has  he  any  more  candles  ?  —  He  has  some  more.  — 
Have  you  any  more  coffee  ?  —  We  have  no  more  coffee,  but  we  have 
some  more  vinegar.  —  Has  the  German  any  more  water  ?  —  He  has 
no  more  water,  but  he  has  some  more  meat  —  Have  wc  any  more 
gold  ribbons  ?  —  We  have  no  more  gold  ribbons,  but  we  have  some 
more  silver  (ribbons). — Has  our  friend  any  more  sugar?  —  He 
has  no  more.  —  Have  I  any  more  beer  ?  —  You  have  no  more.  — 
Has  your  young  man  any  more  friends  ?  —  He  has  no  more. 

Exercise  30. 

Has  your  brother  one  more  horse  ?  —  He  has  one  more.  —  Have 
you  one  more  ?  —  I  have  one  more.  —  Has  the  peasant  one  more  ox  ? 

—  He  has  one  more.  —  Have  you  a  few  more  gardens  ?  —  We  have 
a  few  more.  —  What  have  you  more  ?  —  We  have  a  few  good  ships^ 
and  a  few  good  sailors  more.  —  Has  our  brother  a  few  more  friends  ? 

—  He  has  a  few  moi*e.  —  Have  I  a  little  more  money  ?  —  You  have  a 
little  more.  —  Have  you  any  more  courage  ?  —  I  have  no  more.  — 
Have  yon  much  more  money  ?  —  I  have  much  more,  but  my  brother 
has  no  more.  —  Has  he  enough  salt  ?  —  He  has  not  enough.  —  Have 
we  buttons  enough  ?  —  We  have  not  enough.  —  Has  the  good  son  of 
your  good  tailor  buttons  enough  ?  —  He  has  not  enough.  —  Which  of 
you  two  has  some  money  left  ?  —  Neither  of  us  has  any  left.  —  One 
or  the  other  of  us  has  a  good  deal  of  it  left.  —  Has  the  sailor  my  stick 
or  my  sack? —  He  has  neither  (neutrum)  of  the  twa  —  Have  vou  my 
hat  or  my  coat  ?  —  I  have  both.  —  Which  of  you  (three)  iias  my 
paper  ?  —  I  have  it  not  —  Has  the  youth  anything  left  ?  —  He  has 
nothing  left. — Have  you  many  more  candles?  —  I  have  not  many 
more. 

*  Instead  of  reKqmu  (a,  tan)  ett,  and  rtRqvi  {at,  a)  twU^  the  compounds  of 
sum,  moere$i  and  wpersttnt,  may  be  employed  in  a  similar  sense.  E.  g.  Stwtr^ 
estne  Uin  ali^uaiUwn  aquae,  vini,  pecuniae  t  —  SuperesL  —  Hon  tuperett.  —  Libri 
nuhi  mulU  uque  boni  nqtertwU^  &c. 
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Lesson  xxm.  —  pensum  tertium  et  vice. 

SIMUM, 

C  T\lm  multam  —  quam  {muUurn), 
As  much  — as.  <  Tantum — quantum^  (quam),  (with 

(     the  gen.). 

(  TUm  muUi^  ae,  a  —  qudm  mulOy 
As  many  —  as,  <     ae^a, 

(  Tot  (indccl.)  —  quoi  (indecL). 
As  much  bread  as  wine.  T^tum     (t&m    miiltum)      pdnis, 

qudntum     (qudm     mtUtum     or 
qudm)  vini. 
(  T<Jt  homines  qudtf  Ifberi. 
As  many  men  as  children.  \  Tim  miilti  homines,  qudm  (miilti) 

(     Wberi. 
Have  you  as  much  gold  as  silver?   Habdsne    tdntum    ailri,    qudntum 

Tqudm)  argent!  ? 
I  have  as  much  of  the  former  as    Hac^o    tdntum     illius,    qudntum 

of  the  latter.  (quam)  hujus. 

I  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of    Tdntum  ex    (de)     ditcro    (lino), 
the  other.  qiuim  ^x  (de)  dltSro  hdbeo. 

A.  Obs,  The  partitive  relation  denoted  by  the  Eng- 
lish "  of"  is  in  Latin  expressed  either  by  the  genitive 
or  by  the  prepositions  c,  ex,  or  de  with  the  ablative. 

Hare  }t>u  as  many  hats  as  coats  ?  Ilabcsne  tot  pileos  qudfc  tdgas  ? 

I  have  as  many  of  these  as  of  Tot   (tdm   multas)    illdrum,  qudt 

those.  (quam  miiltas)  hfirum  hdbeo. 

I  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  Hdbeo  tdm  miiltas  (tot)  ex  linis, 

the  other.  qudm  miiltos  (qudt)  ex  dlteris*  t 

Have  you  as  many  (wine-)  glasses  Suntne  tibi  tot  (tdm  miilti)  scyphi, 

as  goblets  ?  qudt  (qudm  mtilta  or  quam)  pd- 

cula  ? 

*  In  a  similar  manner  the  Romans  say,  tatdu$ — quanHUf  as  creat— as ; 
UiU$ — qudli$,  soch  — as;  tdties  —  qudUtt,  as  maov  times  —  as,  &c.  Words 
thus  corresponding  with  each  other  are  called  <:orruaUve$. 

t  TU  —  qtkoty  UirUian — quanium  are  more  frequent  than  tarn  tnuUij  &c. 
The  Romans  are  fond  of  inverting  the  logical  order  of  these  clauses,  and  of  say- 
ing quot  —  totf  quatUum  —  tantum^  &c.,  and  sometimes  the  tot^  tarUnm^^kc,  is 
entirely  suppressed;  as  Cras  ei  quot  dtes  (=  iU  dies^  qwt)  erimtu  in  Tusculano^ 
To-morrow  and  as  many  days  as  we  shall  be  in  Tusculanum. 

X  **  The  former "  of  two  persons  or  things  is  commonly  expressed  by  ille, 
and  sometimes  also  (especially  when  two  persons  are  spoken  or)  by  prior,  m. 
&  L,prius,  gIRtL  pridris,  ^  The  latter"  may  then  be  either  Aic  or  posterior,  m. 
&  f.,  posttrfvs,  n.,  gen.  posteridris,  "  The  one  "  may  be  expressed  by  aiter 
or  unusy  *'  the  other/*  by  after  or  iUe.  The  words  may  thus  bs  used  in  ever}!; 
gender  and  in  any  of  their  cases,  singular  and  plural.  The  plural  ini — aUiri 
is  here  employed  precisely  like  utrique  of  Lesson  XXI.  A.  Rem.  8. 
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I  have  quite  as  many  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other. 


Sunt  mfhi  tdtifdem  ex  Uteris,  qudt 
ex  ilteiis  or  Ulis. 


QuUe  (or  just)  as  many  —  as. 
Quite  (or  just)  as  much  —  as. 


T8f(dem  (indecl.)  —  quol. 
TarUumdem  (or  tatUundem) — quaii- 

tW¥L 

B.   Obs.     Todden  is  a  compound  of  tot  and  iddeniy 
and  tatUumdem  of  tatUum  and  tlidem  (=  likewise).    The 
construction  of  these  words  is  the  same  as  that  of  lol 
and  tantum. 
I  have  just  as  much  of  this  as  of    "kst  mihi  tantiindem  hiljus,  quin- 


that 
I  have  just  as  many  of  these  as 

of  those. 
I  have  just  as  much  wine  as  water. 

You  have  just  as  many  hats  as 
letters. 

More. 


tum  illius. 
Siint  mihi   tdtidem  hdrum,   qudt 

illorum. 
&t  mihi  tantiindem  vini,  quantum 

dt^uae. 
Tibi  sunt  tdtidem  pilei,  qudt  epi- 

stuUe. 

Plus,  pi.  plUreSj  ptOra. 


C.  Obs.  The  comparative  plus  has  only  the  neuter  in  the 
singular,  but  a  double  form  in  the  plui*al.  It  is  thus  in- 
iiected :  — 

Singular. 

Neut, 


NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


plus 
pluris 

plQa 

plQrS  or  L 


Plural. 

Muc.  Sr  Fern. 
plures 
pluriQm 
plOribas 
plures 

A'fire. 
plQril  (plQrm) 

plQr&  (plQrf&) 

pluribQs. 


Remarks. 

1.  The  dative  singular  o£plus  is  wanting. 

2.  The  form  pluria  for  plura  is  obsolete,  but  still  in  use  in  the  com- 
pound compluria,  several. 

S.  Plures  and  complures  are  the  only  cmnparatives  which  have 
their  genitives  in  htm.    All  others  have  um.     (Cf.  Less.  XUL). 

4.  The  neuters  plus  and  plura  are  often  uded  substantively,*  and 
then  the  former  signifies  *^  more  **  (in  the  abstract),  the  latter'**  more 
things." 

2).  Obs.  The  neuter  singular  plus  stands  partitively,  and  is 
foUowed  by  the  genitive  of  the  noun,  which  may  be  either  sin- 


*  Andj»hita]M>adTerbiaIlT;  msphu/orfmotm{ssfof 
pUtpUuque  diSjftrtj  to  cherish  more  and  moTB. 


p),  more  beantiful ; 
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gttlar  or  pluraL  Mures  and  plura  have  the  agreement  of  reg- 
ular adject ives,  but  they  are  frequentlj  employed  in  the  sense 
of  "  more  than  one,"  or  "  several."     Thus :  — 

More  bread,  water,  wine. 
Idore  men. 
More  letters* 
More  goblets. 
Than. 


Plus  pftnis,  &iuae,  v^nl. 
Plus  bdminum,  pliires  hdmlnes. 
PlOs  epistdlttriim,  pliires  epistle. 
Plus  p^'ulorum,  plurft  pdculi. 
Q^am;*  quam  guod^  quam  quan- 


tum ;  quam  quot, 
PlQs  liquae  qudm  (quantum)  Tini. 

(Pliia    hdmlnum    quam    (quot)   li- 
berum  (=s  liberdrum). 
Pliires  bdmlnes  quam  (quot)  li- 
beri. 
(  Plfis  hujiisce  quam  illhis. 
J  Plus  de  (ex)  hoc  qudm  de  (ex) 
(     {\\o, 
Pliis  ex  (de)dltero(uno),qutfmex 
(de)  dltero  or  iWo. 

iPlds  horam  (hftrum,  horum)  qudm 
illorum  (iiUrum,  illdrum). 
PlQs  (pliires,  pliira)  ex  (de)  his 
quilm  ex  (de)  Hlis. 
Plus  (pliires,  plQra)  de  Uteris  (li- 
nis),  quam  ue  ilteris  or  lUis. 
f  £st  'mini  pIOs  tiii  sdcchi&ri  qulim 
I  have  more  of  your  sugar  than  J  ^  quantum  m^i. 
of  mine.  "^ 


More  water  than  wine. 


More  men  than  children. 


More  of  this  than  of  that 

More  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other. 

More  of  these  than  of  those. 

More  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other. 


I  ^go  pli^  de  sdcchfiro  tiio  hdbeo, 
(^     qu^m  ouod  de  m^ 
Sunt  mini  pliires  librdrum  quim 
quot  epistolftrum. 

MinHs  (neut  with  the  gen.). 
Minus  liquae  qudm  (quam  quan- 
tum) vini. 
Mfnus   p&nis    qu^    (quod)    ste- 
chi&ri. 
<  Qudtsiinttibi  Ifbri  ? 
'  Quot  Ifbros  babes  ? 
'  Sunt  mihi  plus  quing^nti. 
'  Pliis  quingentos  n&beo. 

K   Obs.     When  the  comparatives  plusj  ampUuSy  md  minus 
are  followed  by  a  numeral,  the  particle  quam  is  often  omitted. 


I  have  more  books  than  letters. 

Less. 
Less  water  than  wine. 

Less  bread  than  sugar. 

How  many  books  have  you  ? 
I  have  more  than  five  hundred. 


♦  With  reference  to  thi»  miam,  and  the  construction  of  comparativMjgcner- 
mllr,  see  Lesson  XLU.  The  student  wiU  notice  hero  the  idiomaUo  uie  of  qmam^ 
Uan,  gnody  and  quot. 
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I  have  le»  than  twenty.  }  ^jfi^-^bS^-*^- 

How  much  money  have  you  ?  Qudntam  peciiniam  hdbes  ? 

I    have  less    than    ten    dollars  Minus  decern  thaleros  hdbeo. 

(crowns). 

I  have  more  than  twenty  thou-  Sunt  mihi   toplius    vig^nti  milia 

sand  dollars.  thalSrum  (===  tlialer5rum). 

Less  (i.  e.  fewer)  men  than  chil-  Paucidres  homines   qutim    (quam 

dren.  quot)  liberi. 

Fewer  (less),  PaucXores^  m.  &  f,y  paucXora^  n. 

F,  Ohs.  The  neuter  singular  mtntis,  **  less,"  is  construed 
like  plus,*  and  the  plural  pauctoreSy  a,  "fewer,"  like  plures* 
They  are  thus  inflected:  — 

pauciores  paucIorSi 

pauciortim 

paucioribus 

pauciores  pauctor^ 


NOM. 

minQs 

Gen. 

minoris 

DAT. 

minori 

Ace. 

minus 

Voc. 
Abl. 

minore  or  i. 

paucioribus. 

r  Minus  hujiisce  qudm  illius. 
Less  of  this  than  of  that.  <  Minus  de  (ex)  noc  quam  de  (ex) 

(     illo. 
Fewer  of  these  than  of  those.  Paucidres  ex   (de)   his  qn^m  ex 

(de)  illis. 
Fewer  of  the  one  than  of  the    Paucidres  de  dlteris  funisj,  quam 
other.  de  dlteris  or  illis. 

Fewer  of  us  than  of  you.  Paucidres    ndstrum   quim    (quam 

quot)  v^trum. 

More  than  J,  than  you,  than  he.        Plus  (plureSj  plura)   quam  f  e</o, 

quam  tu,  quam  lUe, 

Less  tfian  I,  than  you,  than  he.         Minus  quam  ego,  quam  tu,  quam 

iUe. 

More  than  we,  than  you,  than  Pliis  (pliires,  pldra)  qudm  nos, 
they.  qudm  vds,  qudm  ifli. 

Fewer  than  I,  than  you,  than  he.    Paucidres    qudm    dgo,    qudm    tu, 

quam  ille. 

Fewer  things  (less)  than  we,  Paucioru  qu^  nds,  qudm  vds, 
than  you,  than  they.  qudm  illi. 

As  much  as  I,  you,  he.  Tdntum    (tarn   multum),    quantum 

{qudm)  ego,  tu,  lUe. 

*  With  this  diiTerence,  however,  that  nUfuu  w  followed  by  the  genitive  un- 
gutar  only.    In  the  plural,  pauciores,  fewer,  becomes  necessary. 

t  Or  quam  quantum,  quam  quod,  quam  quot,  according  to  the  context 
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As  many  as  t06,  you,  they.  T\k  (tcm  mtiUos),  qu6l  (qudm)  nos, 

vosj  iUL 

{Ten^sne  t0  plils  librdmin,  qadm 
buntne  tibi  plures  ubronim,  qudm 
mi-hi? 

I  baye  more  of  them  than  you.    \  Jf  °f  °  ednim  plOs  qiitom. 
^  \  hunt  mihi  plurea  quam  tibi. 

Have  I  less  sugar  than  they  ?  Niim  ^  mfhl  minus  s^cchari  qu^Lm 

fllis  ? 
Nay  (on  the  contrary),  you  have    Immo  v^ro  tibl  plus  ^st 
more. 

iHabdtne  juvenis  paucidres  amfcos, 
qudm  nos  (habcmus)  ? 
Siintne    jiiveni    pauddres  amici, 
qudm  ndbis  (sunt)  ? 

He  has  less  (fewer).  \  f^"''"?^'  ^^^^- 

^  ^  }  (bunt  ei)  pauciores. 

{llabemiisne  tdntum  panis,  quantum 
illi  (hdbent)  ? 
Kstne   nobis    tam    multum    p&nis 
qudm  illis  ? 
(Tantiindem      habemus,    qudntum 
^obis    est    tantundem,    qudntum 
(qudm)  Alls. 

Have  :.u  .s  ^y  chUd^n  as  ^^^J  .fchSnJJf"    '*'^'"' 
^  (  Siintne  vdbis  tot  h'beri  qudt  mis  ? 

(Tdtldem  habcmus,  quot  flli  (hd- 
We  have  just  as  many  as  they,    -j     bent). 

(  Ndbis  sunt  tdtldem  qudt  illis. 
iPlHres^  m.  &  f.,  plurd,  n. 
Several,  }  ComplureSt  m.  &  f.,  compluria^*  n. 

(  NonnuUi^  ae,  &. 

Several  different  (diverse).    {^^JX 

Several  men,  women,  children.       Plures  (complures)  vfri,  muh'gres, 

Ifberi. 
Several    lights,    looking-glasses,    Piura  (compliirla)  liimlna,  specula, 

candlesticks.  candeldbra. 

Several  (different)  houses,  books,    Ddmiis,  h'bri,  ^qui  divcrsi  (vdrii).f 

horses. 

The  father.  Piiter,  gen.  patris,  m. 

The  son.  Filius,  i,  m. 

•    The  woman.  MuUcr,  oris,/! 

*  Compare  C  Ob$.  and  Remarks  of  this  Lesson, 
t  Compare  Lesson  XXll.  B,  Obt. 
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The  daughter.  Filla,  ae,/ ;  n&ta,  ae,/. 

The  child  (infimt).  Inians,  tis,  m.  &/. 

The  children.  Liberi,  onim,  m.  pi.* 

The  captain  (of  the  anny).  Centurio,  onis,  m. 

The^^w^aptain.  {SlTvSZt::^  "'^"^ 

The  tea,  Thea,  ae,/ ;  inf  usum  (i,  n.)  thcae-f 

The  cake.  Placenta,  ae,  /. 

Cakes  (of  every  kind).  FanlfXcia,  drum,  n.  pi. 

The  enemy.  InKmicus,  i,  m. ;  hostis,  is,  m. 

The  finger.  Dlsitus,  i,  m.% 

The  boot.  C&llga,  ae,  /. 

Exercise  81. 

Have  you  a  coat  ? —  I  have  several.  —  Has  he  a  looking-glass  ?  — 
He  has  several. —  What  kind  of  looking-glasses  has  he?  —  He  has 
beautiiiil  lookins-glasses.  —  Who  has  mv  gcxxl  cakes  ?  —  Several  men 
have  them.  —  Has  your  brother  a  child  ?  —  He  has  several.  —  Have 
you  as  much  coffee  as  honey  ?  —  I  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.  —  Has  he  as  much  tea  as  beer  ?  —  He  has  as  much  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other.  — Has  this  man  as  many  friends  as  enemies?  —  He 
has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  —  Has  the  son  of  your  friend 
as  many  coats  as  shirts  ?  —  He  has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.  —  Have  we  as  many  boots  as  shoes  ?  —  We  have  as  many  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other.  —  We  have  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 
—  Have  we  less  hay  than  he  ?  —  We  have  just  as  much  as  he. 

Exercise  32. 

Has  your  father  as  much  cold  as  silver  ?  —  He  has  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  —  Has  he  as  much  tea  as  coffee  ?  —  He 
has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  —  Has  the  captain  as  many 
sailors  as  ships  ?  —  He  has  more  of  the  one  than  of^the  other.  — 
Have  you  as  many  rams  as  I?  —  I  have  just  as  many.  —  Has  the 
foreigner  as  much  courage  as  we  ?  —  He  has  quite  as  much.  —  Have 
we  as  much  good  as  bad  paper  ?  — We  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other.  —  Have  we  as  much  cheese  as  bread  ?  —  We  have  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  —  Has  your  son  as  many  cakes  as 
books  ? — He  has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former;  more  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other.  —  How  many  books  has  he  ?  —  He  has  more 
than  five  thousand.  —  Has  he  more  than  twenty  ships  ?  —  He  has  less 
than  twenty ;  he  has  only  fifVeen.  —  Has  this  little  boy  more  than  ten 
fingers  ?  —  He  has  no  more  than  ten. 


*  On  this  plurak  tafi/wni,  see  Lesson  XVII.  B.  4. 

t   Then  is  the  Linnsean  name  of  the  plant;  inf&ium,  an  infbsion  generally. 

I  This  is  the  general  name.  The  special  nitmes  nre:  poUex^  fcif,  m.  (the 
thumb);  imekx,  id*,  m.;  mAftics,  t,  m.  (the  middle  finger);  amtflArif,  «,  m. 
(ring-finger);  mtnimiu,  t,  m.  (little  finger). 
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Exercise  S3. 

How  many  chfldren  have  you  ?  —  I  have  only  one,  but  my  brother 
has  more  than  I ;  he  has  five.  —  Has  your  son  as  much  head  as 
mine  ?  —  He  has  less  head  than  yours,  but  he  has  more  courage.  — 
My  children  have  more  courage  than  yours. -^  Have  I  as  much 
money  as  you  ?  —  You  have  less  than  I. —  Have  you  as  many  books 
as  I  ?  —  I  have  less  than  you.  —  Have  I  as  many  enemies  as  your 
father?  —  Yon  have  fewer  than  he.  —  Have  the  Americans  more 
children  than  we  ?  —  They  have  fewer  than  we.  —  Have  we  as  many 
ships  as  the  English  ?  —  We  have  less  than  they.  —  Have  we  fewer 
knives  than  the  children  of  our  friends?  —  We  have  fewer  than  they. 
—  How  many  have  they  V  —  They  have  more  than  eighty.  —  How 
XBany  have  we  ?  —  We  have  less  than  twelve. 

Exercise  84. 

Who  has  fewer  friends  than  we  ?  —  Nobody  has  fewer.  —  Have 
you  as  much  of  my  tea  as  of  yours  ?  —  I  have  as  much  of  vours  as 
of  mine.  —  Have  I  as  many  of  your  books  as  of  mine  ?  —  x  ou  have 
fewer  of  mine  than  of  yours.  —  Has  the  Spaniard  as  much  of  your 
money  as  of  his  own  ?  —  He  has  less  of  his  own  than  of  ours.  — 
Has  your  baker  less  bread  than  money  ?  —  Ho  has  less  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former.  —  Has  our  merchant  fewer  dogs  than  horses? 
He  has  fewer  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former;  fewer  of  the  one  than 
of  the  other.  —  He  has  fewer  horses  than  we,  and  we  have  less  bread 
than  he. —  Have  our  neighbors  as  many  carriages  as  we  ? — We  have 
fewer  than  they.  —  We  have  less  com  and  less  meat  than  they.  — 
We  have  but  little  com,  but  meat  enough.  —  How  many  houses  have 
you  ?  —  I  have  more  than  thirty  of  them.  —  How  many  horses  has 
the  brother  of  our  friend  ?  —  lie  has  more  than  a  hundred  horses, 
and  less  than  fifty  books.  —  How  much  money  have  we  ?  —  We  have 
less  than  ten  shillings.  —  Has  your  young  man  less  (fewer)  mirrors 
than  we  ?  —  He  has  more  than  you ;  he  has  more  than  a  thousand. 


Lesson  XXIV.— pensuivi  vicesimum  quar- 

TUM. 

OF  THE   LATIN  VERBS. 

il.  Latin  verbs  are  divided  into  three  principal 
classes :  —  1.  Transitive  verbs ;  2.  Intransitive  or  neuter 
verbs ;  3.  Deponent  verbs, 

1.  Transitive  verbs  are  active  verbs,  the  sense  of  which  is 
not  complete  without  the  addition  of  an  object,  which  is  gener- 
10 
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ally  in  the  accusative ;  as  amo,  I  love,  sc.  amtcum,  mj  friend  ; 
scribo,  I  write,  sc.  epistolam,  a  letter. 

2.  Intransitive  or  neuter  verbs  are  those  which  denote  either 
a  simple  mode  of  existence,  or  such  an  activity  as  does  not  ter- 
minate in  any  object ;  as  dormw,  I  sleep,  currOj  I  run. 

3.  The  class  of  deponent  verbs  is  peculiar  to  the  Latin. 
Tliey  have  a  passive  form  with  an  active  (or  reflexive)  signi- 
fication ;  as  l<^guor,  I  speak,  sequor,  I  follow. 

4.  Transitive  verbs  have  two  forms,  called  the  Active  and  the 
Passive  Voices  ;  as  moneo,  I  remind,  moneor^  I  am  reminded  ; 
audio,  I  hear,  audXor,  I  am  heard. 

5.  Latin  verbs  have  four  Moods,  viz. :  —  1.  the  Indicative  ; 
2.  the  Subjunctive  ;  3.  the  Imperative  ;  and  4.  the  Infinitive  ; 
as,  1.  amo,  I  love ;  2.  amdrem,  I  might  love ;  3.  amato,  let  him 
love  ;  4.  amdre,  to  love. 

6.  They  have  six  Tenses  :  —  1.  the  Present;  2.  the  Imper- 
feet ;  3.  the  Perfect ;  4.  the  Pluperfect ;  5.  the  First  Future  ; 
and  6.  the  Future  Perfect.  E.  g.  1.  audio,  I  hear ;  2.  audtebamy 
I  heard ;  3.  audivi,  I  have  heard ;  4.  audtveram,  I  had  heard  ; 
5.  audiam,  I  shall  hear ;  6.  audlvero,  I  shall  have  heard. 

7.  The  Latin  verb  has  four  Participles :  —  The  present  active 
in  ns  ;  the  future  active,  in  turns  ;  the  perfect  passive,  in  tus  ; 
and  the  future  passive,  in  ndus  ;  e.  g.  amans,  loving ;  amdturus^ 
about  to  love ;  amdtus,  loved ;  amandus,  to  be  loved. 

8.  Among  the  forms  of  the  Latin  verb  are  usually  included 
the  Gerund  (vide  Lesson  XXV.),  the  active  Supine  in  wm, 
and  the  passive  Supine  in  u  ;  e.  g.  amdtum,  to  love  ;  amaiu,  to 
be  loved. 

OF    THE    CONJUGATION    OF    VERBS. 

JS.     There    are   in    Latin  four  Cpnjuffotions,   distin- 
guished from  each   other   by   the   termination   of  the 
Infinitive  Present^  which  ends  as  follows  :  — 
1.  are ;  2.  ere  ;  3.  6re  ;  4.  Ire. 

Examples :  —  amdre,  to  love ;  inonere,  to  remind ;  legere,  to  read ; 
awl'ire,  to  hear. 

nie  cliaracteristic  terminations  of  the  Present  Indicative  in  the 
first  and  second  persons  are :  — 

1.  o,  as;  2.  co,  es;  3.  o  (io),  Is;  4.  lo,  is. 

Examples:  —  amo^dmds,  I  love,  thou  lovest;  mdneo,  mones,l  re- 
mind, thou  remindest ;  lego,  legis,  I  read,  thou  readest ;  audXo,  audis, 
I  bear,  thou  hearest. 
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G*  To  the  fall  conjugation  of  Latin  verbs,  it  is  essential  to 
know  four  principal  parts,  from  which  the  rest  are  derived. 
These  parts  are  :  —  a)  the  Present  Indicative  ;  h)  the  Present 
Infinitive  ;  c)  the  Perfect  Indicative  ;  d)  the  Supine  in  uni. 
The  terminations  of  these  parts  are  :  — 


1st  conj. 

0, 

arg. 

avi, 

atom, 

2d    conj. 

So, 

erg. 

m, 

itQm, 

3d    conj. 

0  (io), 

6re, 

h 

tQm, 

4th  conj. 

10, 

ire, 

ivi, 

ItQm. 

Examples:  —  1.  amo,  amiire,  amavi,  am&tum;  2.  mon^  monere, 
monui,  monitum;  3.  lego,  legere,  legi,  lectum;  &cIo,  facSre,  feci, 
faA.*tum ;  4.  audio,  audire,  audivi,  auditmn. 

Remark  1.-— The  invariable  or  permanent  part  of  the  present 
(indicative  and  infinitive)  is  called  the  first  or  general  root  of  the  verb 
{amy  mon,  leg,  aud\ ;  that  of  the  perfect,  tlie  second  root  {cLm&v,  monU, 
leg,  aud'w) ;  and  tnat  of  the  supine  in  vm,  the  third  root  (orndt,  monXt^ 
lecty  attdit).* 

Remark  2.  —  Many  verbs  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  these 
principal  parts,  which  frequently  follow  the  analogy  of  two  different 
conjugations  (e.  g.  the  verb  do  below).  In  these  cases  the  infini- 
tive present  determines  to  which  of  the  conjugations  the  verb  is  to  be 
referred.  Some  verbs  again  are  defective,  the  supine,  or  the  perfect 
and  the  supine  both,  being  wanting. 

(  Amo,  are,  &vi,  atum. 
To  love,  cherish.  i  pillgo,  ere,  lexi,  lectum. 

(       (ALIQl/teM,  ALIQUID).t 

To  set  in  order,  arrange.    Dispono,  ere,  pdsui,  pdsitum  (aliquid). 

To  open.  Aperio,  ire,  perui,  pertum  (aliquid). 

To  do.  Ago,  ere,  egi,  actum  (aliquid). 

To  do  (make).  Facio,  ere,  feci,  factum  (aliquid). 

To  give.  Do,  dare,  dedi,  datum  J  (alicui  ali- 

quid). 

To  sec.  YKdeo,  ere,  vidi,  visum  (aliquem,  ali- 

quid). 

To  say,  speak.  Dice,  ere,  dixi,  dictum  (aliquid). 

To  carry.  Porto,  are,  avi,  atum  (auquid). 

To  wash.  Lavo,  are,  avi  (or  lavi),  atum  (lautum 

_  or  lotum)  (aliqukm,  aliquid). 

To  want  need  5  ^^^'  ^^^'  ^^» "~  (^I-^QUa  RE). 

lo  want,  need.  j  indTgeo,  ere,  ui,  —  (alicujus). 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  different  tenses,  &c.  are  formed  from  these  pri- 
mary parts  is  explained  in  Lesson  XXVIII.,  which  see.  The  student  should 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  formula  of  every  verb,  as  it  occurs  in  this  and 
in  subs^equent  le.%sons. 

t  See  Rales  F.  and  G.  of  this  Lesson. 

}  Tlie  verb  dd  has  the  syllable  dd  short;  as  cMre,  dSmu$,  The  monosyllabio 
forron  dd  and  da$  are  the  only  exceptions. 
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OF    THE    PRESENT    INDICATIVE. 

D.  The  present  indicative  of  Latin  verbs  corresponds 
in  general  to  that  of  the  English.  The  distinctions, 
however,  indicated  by  the  English  I  love,  do  love,  am 
loving',  are  not  expressed  by  any  separate  forms  in 
Latin.  The  present  indicative  of  the  respective  conju- 
gations is  thus  inflected :  — 


Sing. 


1.  Amo,  I  love. 

2.  Mdneo,  I  remind. 

I  love 

amS* 

I  remind 

mdneo 

Thou  lovest 

S.mas 

Thou  remindest 

inones 

He  loveSy 

lUnftt, 

He  reminds. 

mdnet, 

We  love 

&mamiis 

We  remind 

mdnemQs 

Telove 

Smatls 

Te  remind 

mSnetls 

They  love. 

Smant. 

They  remind 

mSnent. 

8.  Lego,  I  read. 

4.  Audio,  I  hear. 

I  read 

legs 

I  hear 

aodTu 

Thou  readest 

iSgts 

Thou  hearest 

audls 

He  reads, 

legit, 

He  hears, 

audit, 

We  read 

legimtis 

We  hear 

audimus 

Te  read 

legltls 

Ye  hear 

auditis 

They  read. 

legunt. 

They  hear. 

audiunt. 

Plur. 


Sing. 


Pluk. 


Like  amo  inflect :  do,  porto,  l&vo,  &c.  —  Like  moneo :  hfibeo,  video, 
egeo,  and  indigeo,  &c. —  Like  lego :  diligo,  dispono,  dico,  &c.  —  Like 
audio :  fipeiio,  esurio,  sltio,  &c. 

E,  Obs,  Verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  in  to  are  inflected  like 
audio,,  except  that  the  i  of  the  different  persons  is  short.  The  verb 
*M?ii,  I  am,  IS  irregular.     The  present  indicative  of  facto,  I  makci  do, 


and  sdm  runs  thus : 

* 

Seng.  I  do 

f2U2i5 

lam 

stim 

Thou  dos 

fficifl 

Thou  aH 

& 

He  does, 

facit, 

He  is, 

est, 

Plur.  We  do 

facimiis 

We  are 

stlmQs 

Tedo 

fficitis 

Te  are 

estis 

They  do. 

flieiunt 

They  are. 

sunt. 

Do  you  love  your  brother  ? 

Amfisne  tu  frfttrem  tiium  ? 

I  do  love  him. 

Yero,  eum  iimo. 

F.     Rule.  —  The  object 

of 

an  active  transitive  verb 

is  put  in  the  Accusative.    This 

accusative  may 

be  either 

a  person  (aliquem) 

or  a  thing  {aliquid).     As 

*  The  0  final  of  the  present  tense  of  all  verbs  is  commonly  long,  but  in  poetry 
sometimes  short 
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Puer  Ubrum  legiu 
Video  homhhem, 
Aperi  fenestrcan. 

Does  your  brother  arrange  his 

books? 
He  does  arrange  them. 
He  does  not  arrange  them. 
Do  je  see  anything  beautiful  ? 
AVe  do  see  something  beautiful. 
What  is  that  little  boy  doing  ? 
He  is  doing  something  bad. 
Do  yoa  open  the  window  ? 
I  am  opening  it 
Who  is  washing  his  stockings  ? 
The  sailors  are  washing  them. 
AMiat  do  the  men  say  ? 
They  say  nothing. 
Does  your  father    give  you  a 

good  book? 
He  gives  me  a  good  book. 


The  hoy  reads  the  book, 
I  see  the  man. 
Open  the  tcindoio. 

Dbponitne  frSter  tiius  L'bros  siios  ? 

Dispdnit. 

£os  ndn  dispdnit. 

Videtisne  illiquid  piilchri  ? 

Vidcmus  vdro  quiddam  piilchri. 

Qufd  a^t  Ale  pu^rculus  r 

Agit  iliquid  neqnam  (nulli). 

Aperisne  fen^tram  ? 

Aperio. 

QuisUvattibldllasiia? 

Levant  6dk  naiitae. 

Quid  dicunt  homines  ? 

Nfhil  df<-unt. 

Ddtne  tibi  p;ltcr  librum  bdnnm  ? 

Ddt  mihi  Ifbrum  bdnum. 


G,  Obs,  In  Latin,  as  in  English,  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  transitive  verbs  (whether  they  be  active  or  de- 
ponent) is  put  in  the  Acctisafive  (aUquem  or  aUquid)^  and 
the  remote  object  (i.  e.  that /or  or  with  reference  to  which 
anything  is  done)  in  the  Dative  (aCicui).*     As 


Dd  ntihi  Itbrum, 
Mitto  tibi  epistolam. 
Cdmmodat  nobis  cdltrum, 
Non  schdlae,  sed  viiae  disctmus* 

Dost  thou  love  him  ? 

I  do  not  love  him. 

Do  you  want  your  money  ? 


Give  me  the  book, 

I  send  you  die  letter, 

lie  lends  us  the  knife. 

We  learn  notfi>r  scliool,  but  for  life, 

(  Eiimnc  dmas  ? 
\  Niiraquid  6\\m  dmas  ? 
ifcum  n6n  ^mo  (non  dillgo). 

iEgCsnc  m  peciinia  tiia  ? 
Indlgesnc  pecuniae  tiiac  ? 

H,  Obs.  The  verb  ?geo  and  its  compound  indtgeo  are  intransitive, 
and  are  generally  followed f  by  the  Ablative,  but  sometimes  by  the 
Genitive  of  the  object  needed.     (Cf.  Lesson  XXVI.  B.) 

*  In  connection  with  this  rule  it  ia  necessary"  to  remark,  that  many  verbs  in 
Latin  are  neater,  while  their  English  eqaivafents  are  transitive.  Iso  details 
can  at  present  be  given,  but  the  construction  of  every  verb  will  be  pointed  out 
as  it  is  needed  by  the  student  of  this  method.  Of  Latin  verbs  ^nernlly,  some 
are  followed  by  the  Nominatice^  others  govern  the  Genitive ^  Dative^  Accusative^ 
or  AHative. 

t  I.  e.  they  goeem  the  Ablative  and  Genitive.  In  Latin  the  object  com- 
monly prcceffes  the  verb,  and  can  only  be  said  to  follow  in  lut/Ual  order, 

H  10  ♦ 
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Ireallydoneedit.  { ^^eltrustdg;. 

What  do  you  stand  in  need  of?      Qu&  re  I'ndiges  ? 

I  do  not  need  anything.  14ihil  ^eo. 

Do    you   want   any   one   (any-    Egesne  iiliquo  (^iquft  re)  ? 

thing)  ? 
I  need  my  fiither.  Fdtris*  indi^eo. 

EXERCIBB  85. 

Does  your  brother  love  you  ?  —  He  docs  love  me.  —  Do  you  love 
him  ?  —  I  do  lovB  him.  —  Does  your  &ther  love  him  ?  —  He  does  not 
love  him.  —  Dost  thou  love  me,  my  good  child?  —  I  love  thee. — 
Dost  thou  love  this  ugly  man  ?  —  I  do  not  love  him.  —  Does  the  {ser- 
vant open  the  window  i  —  He  does  open  it.  —  Dost  thou  open  it  ?  — 
I  do  not  open  it.  —  Does  he  open  the  book  ?  —  He  does  not  open  it. 
—  Dost  thou  set  my  books  in  order  ?  — I  set  them  in  order.  —  Does 
the  servant  arrange  our  boots  and  shoes  ? — He  sets  both  the  one  ami 
the  other  in  order.  —  Do  our  children  love  us  ?  —  They  do  love  us. — 
Do  we  love  our  enemies  ?  —  We  do  not  love  them.  —  What  do  you 
give  me  ? —  I  do  not  give  thee  anything  (I  give  thee  nothing).  —  Do 
you  give  my  brother  the  book  ?  —  I  do  give  it  to  him.  —  Do  you  give 
him  a  hat  ?  —  I  do  give  him  one.  —  What  do  you  give  him  ?  —  I  give 
him  something  beautiful.  —  What  does  he  give  you  ?  —  He  gives  me 
nothing. 

Exercise  36. 

Does  the  siulorwash  his  stockings?  —  He  does  wash  them. — Do 
you  wash  your  hands  {manus  t%t<is)z  —  I  do  wash  them.  —  Does  your 
brother  wash  as  many  shirts  as  stockings?  —  He  washes  more  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other.  —  Do  you  wash  your  shirts  ?  —  I  do  not  wash 
them.  —  Do  your  brothers  wash  their  stockings  or  ours  ?  —  They 
neither  wash  yours  nor  theirs ;  they  wash  tho$<e  (i.  e.  the  stockings) 
of-  their  children.  —  What  does  your  servant  carry  ?  —  He  carries  a 
lar^  table.  — What  do  these  men  carry  ?  —  They  carry  their  wooden 
chairs.  —  What  books  does  the  young  man  carry  ?  —  He  carries  pood 
books.  —  Does  he  read  them  ?  —  He  does  not  read  them  ?  —  Wliat 
do  you  read  ?  —  I  am  reading  nothing.  —  What  do  the  men  say  ?  — 
They  are  saying  something  good.  —  What  dost  thou  say  ? — I  do  not 
say  anything. —  What  are  you  doing?  —  I  am  doing  notbinsr. — 
What  are  Uie  boys  doing?  —  They  are  doing  something  bail. — 
They  are  reading  ^xxi  books.  —  Are  these  men  hungry  or  Uursty  ? — 
They  are  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. 

Exercise  37. 

Dost  thou  hear  anything?  —  I  hear  nothing.  —  Does  your  father 
hear  anything  ?  —  He  neither  hears  nor  sees  anything.  —  Dost  thou 


♦  The  genitive  (especially  of  the  person)  is  quite  frequent  after  imHf,eo, 
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aee  anything  ?  —  I  see  nothing.  —  Do  voasee  my  large  garden  ?  —  I 
do  §ee  it  —  Does  jour  Either  see  our  sfiip  ?  —  He  does  not  see  it,  but 
we  see  it.  —  IIow  many  ships  do  yon  see  V  —  We  see  a  good  many ; 
we  see  more  than  thirty  (jp/tM  triginta).  —  Do  you  give  me  books  ? — 
I  do  give  thee  some.  —  Does  your  uither  give  you  money  ?  —  He 
does  not  give  us  any.  —  Does  he  give  you  hats  ?  —  He  does  not 
eive  us  any.  —  Do  you  see  many  sailors  ?  —  We  see  more  sol- 
diers than  sailors  (qtuan  nautarum),  —  Do  the  soldiers  see  many 
storehouses?  —  They  see  more  ganlens  than  storehouses.  —  Do  the 
English  give  you  good  cakes?  —  They  do  give  us  some.  —  Do  you 
give  me  as  much  wine  as  beer  ?  —  I  give  thee  as  much  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other.  —  Do  you  give  me  some  more  cakes  (panificia  aliquot 
amplius)  ?  —  I  do  not  give  you  any  more.  —  Do  you  give  mc  the  horse 
which  you  have  ?  —  I  do  not  ^ve  you  that  which  I  have  ?  —  Which 
horse  do  yon  give  me  ? — ^I  give  you  that  of  my  brother.  —  Do  you 
want  (need)  your  money  ?  —  I  do  want  it.  —  Does  your  father  want 
his  servant  ?  —  He  does  want  him.  —  Dost  thou  need  anything 
(aliqud  r«?)  ?  —  I  need  nothing  (nUiU),  —  Do  we  want  our  carriage  ?  — 
We  do  want  it.  —  Do  our  mends  want  their  clothes  ?  —  They  do 
want  them. 


Lesson  XXV.— pensum  vicesimum  quintum. 

OF  THE   GERUND. 

A.  The  gerund  is  a  verbal  substantive  of  the  second 
declension  neuter  gender.  It  is  formed  from  the  present 
indicative  by  changing  the  1.  o,  2.  ro,  3.  o  (to),  4.  to  of 
the  respective  conjugations  into  1.  andi^  2.  endu  3.  endi 
{iendi)y  4.  iendi;  as,  kmo^amandi;  moaeo,  monendi;  lego, 
fegeruli  (facTo,  faciendi) ;  audio,  midiendi.  Its  nomina- 
tive is  wanting,  the  present  infinitive  being  commonly 
used  in  its  stead.     The  gerund  is  thus  declined:  — 

Gen.    of  loving     ftmandi  Gen.    of  seeing       videndl 

Dat.    to  loving      araando  Dat.   for  seeing      vldondo 

Acc.    hmng  ftmandiini         Ace.    seeing  videndam 

Abl.    hy  loving      ftmando.  Abl.    hy  seeing        vldendo. 

So  decline :  apSrfendi,  dandi,  dicendi,  ftclendi,  lilvandi,  legendi, 
mdnendi,  portanai,  &c. 

B.  Gerunds  generally  govern  the  same  cases  as  their  ver\)s. 
They  are  in  other  respects  construed  like  substantives,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  rules :  — 
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a)  The  Genitive  is  used:  1.  Afler  certain  adjectives  implying  an 
operation  of  the  mind ;  as  cupldus,  diligens,  gnartts^  ignarus^  mentor^ 
imtnemor,  perUus,  studlOsuSy  &c.  2.  Atler  many  substantives,  espe- 
cially after  itrs,  causa,  cotisilium,  cupuiitas,  facultas,  occasio,  potestas, 
spesj  studium,  tetnpus,  voluntas^  and  the  ablatives  cawa  and  gratia^ 
**  for  the  sake  of."  E.  g.  cupidus  dicendi,  desirous  of  speaking ;  stu- 
diosus  audiendiy  fond  of  hearing ;  ars  pingemU,  the  art  of  painting ; 
tempus  abeundi,  the  time  of  leaving  (to  leave) ;  discendi  cawtOj  for  the 
sake  of  learning. 

6)  The  Dative  of  the  gerund  is  employed  after  verlM  and  adjectives 
especially  after  intentum  eascy  operam  dare,  tempus  impendere,  and  after 
utUis,  inuiilis,  noxius,  par,  aptus,  indoneus,  &c.;  as,  operam  dot  stu- 
dendo,  he  applies  himself  to  study ;  intentus  est  legendo,  he  is  bent  on 
reading;  aptus  dwcendo,  apt  to  learn;  tUilis  bibendo,  useful  to  drink. 

c)  The  Accusative  of  the  gerund  always  depends  on  prepositions, 
especially  on  €ui  (to,  for)  ana  inter  (during,  while) ;  sometimes  also 
on  ante  (before),  circa,  and  ob.  £.  g.  paratus  ad  videndum,  ready  to 
see ;  inter  ludendum,  while  playing,  &c. 

d)  The  Ablative  of  the  gerund  is  either  used,  1.  to  denote  the  in- 
strument in  answer,  to  the  question  whereby  f  wherewith  f  or,  2.  it  is 
dependent  on  one  of  the  prepositions  ab,  de,  ex,  or  in;  as,  defessus  sum 
scribendo,  I  am  wearied  with  writing ;  justitia  in  stu)  cuique  tribuendo, 
justice  in  giving  every  man  his  own. 

Examples  :  — 

Tlie  desire  of  living  well.  Cupidltas  b^ne  viv^ndi. 

The  science  of  avoiding  unneces-  Sci^ntla  viuindi    siimptus    super- 

sary  expenses.  vdeuos. 

Desirous,  fond  of  hearing.  Ctipldus,  studlosus  audlendi. 

Sulphur  water  is  useful  for  drink-  Aqua  nitrdsa  litilis  est  bibendo. 

ing  (to  drink). 

He  is  not  solvent  (able  to  pay).  Non  (par)  dst  solvdndo  (dot.). 

They  were  present  at  the  regis-  Scribdndo   (rfa/.)   adfuerunt     (A 

tration.  law  term.) 

He  came   for    the    purpose  of  Venlt  ad  viddndum. 

seeing  (to  see). 

He  keeps  dogs  for  hunting  pur-  Alit  cdnes  ad  Tenendum. 

poses. 

Easy  to  take  (to  be  taken).  Fdcllis  ad  capt^ndum. 

AVhile  walking,  drinking,  playing.  Inter  eiindum  (ambuldndum),  bi- 

bcndum,  ludendum. 

The  mind  of  man  is  nourished  Hdmlnis  m<$ns  discendo  dlltur  dt 

by  learning  and  thinking.  cogitdndo. 

He  spends  his  leisure  in  reading  6tium  siium  in  leg<$ndo  consumit 

and  writing.  fnque  scribendo. 

OF    THE    FUTURE    PASSIVE    PARTICIPLE. 

C,    The  future  pa.^sive  participle  is  formed  according 
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to  the  analogy  of  the  gerand.     Its  terminations  for  the 
respective  conjugations  are :  — 

1.  andusy  a,  um ;  2.  endusy  a,  urn  ;  3.  enduSy  a,  um  (tenduSy 
Qy  um)  ;  4.  iendus,  a,  um.  As,  amandu^y  a,  wiw,  to  be  loved  ; 
rtdendusy  a,  «w,  to  be  seen ;  lege^iduSy  a,  mwi,  to  be  read ;  fact- 
endusy  a,  tim,  to  be  done  ;  audtendtiSy  a,  um,  to  be  heard.  This 
participle  is  regularly  inflected  like  honuSy  a,  um  ;  it  is  used  in 
all  the  cases,  both  singular  and  plural,  and  agrees  with  its  sub- 
stantive in  gender,  number,  and  case. 

Remark.  —  Verbs  of  the  third  and  fourth  conjugations  may  also 
have  undus instead  oiendusy  especially  when  t  precedes;  as  dicunduSy 
faciunduSy  audiundus^  &c.  Thus,  regularly,  potiunduHy  from  potior^ 
I  possess.  In  other  verbs  this  form  occurs  chiefly  in  certain  standard 
expressions,  such  as  In  jure  dicundOj  In  administering  justice ;  Injini- 
bus  diciduntlisy  In  determining  the  boundaries,  &c. 

OP    THE    NOMINATIVE    OF    THE    PARTICIPLE    IN    '' DUS." 

D,  The  nominative  (and  sometimes  the  accusative)  of  the 
future  passive  participle  has  generally  the  signification  of  neces- 
sity or  o^ proprietyy  more  rarely  also  oi possibility  ;  as  amandusy 
"  one  that  must  be  loved,  is  to  be  loved,  ought  to  be  loved  "  ; 
legendus^  "that  must  be  read,  is  required  to  be  read,"  &c. 
The  construction  of  this  participle  has  the  peculiarity  of  requir- 
ing the  agent  (by  whom  the  action  is  to  be  performed)  in  the 
dative  case,  instead  of  in  the  ablative  with  ab.  (Cf.  Lesson 
XXXIV.)     Examples:— 

I,  thou,  he,  must  love.  Amdndum  dst  m^hi,  tfbi,  illi. 

We,  you,  they,  must  see.  Vldendum  ^st  ndbis,  vdbis,  illis. 

I,  you,  they,  must  read.  Legendnm  dst  mihi,  tibi,  {is. 

I  (thou,  he)  must  write  a  letter  Ejiistola  mflii  (tibi,  ^i)  scnbcnda  * 

(I  have  a  letter  to  writeV  ^t. 

We  (ye,  they)  must  write  letters  Epistolae  (ndbis,  vdbis,  ^is)   scri- 

(have  to  write  letters).  bcndae  stint. 

I  (you,  they)  have  to  read  the  Liber  ^t  mihi  (tfl>i,  ^lis)  legdndus. 
♦  book. 

We  ^you,    he)    have   to  read  Ubn  siint  mflii  (tflsi,  Illi)  legdndi. 

booKs. 

*  It  was  castomary  amonf^  the  earlier  Latin  writers  (and  also  among  the 
later  poets)  to  employ  the  object  accuioiive  after  the  neuter  form  of  the  parti- 
ciple of  transitive  verbs,  and  to  say,  epittolam  (or  epistolas)  mihi  scribenduin 
est;  as,  for  example,  Lucretias:  Quoniam  aeiemas poenag  in  morte  Umendum  est. 
instead  of  Quamam  aetemaepoenae  in  morte  timencuie  tunt  (Since  we  must  dread 
eternal  punishment  in  death).  But  this  construction  is  rarely  used  by  Cicero, 
and  the  rule  should  be  to  employ  the  nominative  and  the  participle  in  the  same 
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I,  thou,  he,  mast  rest  (go,  sleep), 

&c. 
We  ought  especially  to  cherish 

diligence,  and  to  practise  it 

always. 
One   must  venture  (risk),  one 

must  die. 
Every  one  must  (should)  use  his 

own  judgment. 
I  know  that  I  must  write  a  letter. 


Quiesc^ndum  (eiindum,*  dorml- 
^ndum)  ^t  mihi,  tibi,  ei,  &c. 

Diligentia  praecipue  colenda  est 
ndbb,  et  semper  adhibenda. 

Audendum  est,  moriendum  dst. 

Siio  cnique  judicio  (a&/.)  utdndnm 

dst. 
Scio  epfstolam  mihi  ^sse  scrib^n- 

dam. 


OF    THE    OBLIQUK    CASES    OF    THE    PARTICIPLE    IN    "  DUS,  ' 
OR    OF    THE    GERUNDIVE. 

E.  The  future  passive  participle  rarely  retains  its  original 
signification  of  necessity  or  propriety  in  the  oblique  cases  (i.  e. 
in  the  genitive,  dative,  &c.),  but  is  commonly  employed  in  the 
sense  of  a  present  participle  or  of  the  gerund.  When  thus 
used,  it  is  csJled  the  Gerundive,     Thus  we  say :  — 


The  design  of  writing  a  letter 
(JU.  of  a  letter  to  be  written). 

The  design  of  writing  letters  (lit. 
of  letters  to  be  written). 

A  committee  of  ten  on  legislation 
(lit.  for  the  writing  of  laws). 

One  of  the  committee  of  three  on 
grants  of  public  lands. 

He  is  bom  for  the  endurance  of 
miseries. 

He  was  sent  to  procure  ships. 

He  comes  to  defend  the  city. 


Consilium  epistolae  scrib^ndae,  in- 
stead of  consilium  scrib^ndi  epi- 
stolam.f 

Consilium  epistolftrum  scribendal- 
rum,  instead  of  consilium  epi- 
stolas  scribendi. 

Decemviri  l^glbus  scrib^ndis  (dot.). 

Triumvir  tfgro  ddndo  (dot.), 
Natus  6st  miseriifl  fer^ndis  (daL), 

^lissus  dst  ad  ndves  compartbidas 
(for  ad  compardndum  nirea), 

\6mt  ad  lirbera  defendendam  (jbr 
ad  defendendum  lirbem). 


*  In  intransitive  verbs  this  neuter  form  of  the  pnrticiple  with  est,  erai,  &c.  is 
the  onljr  one  in  use.    The  dative  of  the  agent  is  often  left  indeterminate.  * 

t  This  conversion  of  the  object  accusative  of  the  gemnd  into  the  passivB 
construction  of  the  gemndive  may  always  take  place,  unless  in  those  cases 
where  perspicuity  would  suffer  from  the  change.  When  tlie  accusative  after 
the  gemnd  is  a  pronoun  or  adjective  of  the  neuter  gender,  the  conversion  usu- 
ally does  not  take  place,  to  prevent  ambiffuitv  respecting  the  gender  of  these 
words.  Thus  always:  Sti^dlum  iUud  efficient  (the  desire  of  accomplishing 
that),  and  never  iUim  efficiendi;  Qipidftsplura  eogmmctfuK  (desirous  of  knowing 
more),  and  never  plurtum  cognotcemidrum.  Thus  also:  In  vium  cuiqne  tribu- 
endo  (in  giving  every  one  his  own),  more  commonly  than.  In  mo  cuSqne  trUm- 
endo.  In  general,  however,  the  rule  is,  that,  whentks  verb  governs  the  accnan- 
Uve,  the  pasitte  construction  teith  the  partiaple  it  to  be  preferred  U>  (Ae  geruMi 
loUk  the  accusative. 
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Fordtade   in  the  endarance  of    Fortltiido  in  labdribus  pericnlisque 
hardships  and  dangers.  subetindis  {Jor  in  subeundo  la- 

bdres,  &c.). 
I  am  engaged  in  writing  a  letter.    Occupdtus  siim    in    epfstola  sen- 

bdnda  (ybr  in    scnb^ndo    epi- 
stolam). 
I  am  engaged  in  writing  letters.      Occupatus  siim  in  epistulls  scri- 

bdndis  (/or  in    scribendo  epf- 
stolas). 
The  plan  has  been  formed  of    Inita  siint  consilla  lirbis  deMndae, 
destroying  the  city,  of  murder-        civium   trucidandorum,  ndmhiis 
ing  the  inhabitants,  of  blotting        Romilni  extingudndi. 
out  the  Roman  name. 

F.  Obs.  From  the  above  examples,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
gerundive  agrees  with  its  substantive  in  gender,  number,  and  case. 
Violations  of  this  general  rule,  however,  both  with  respect  to  gender 
and  to  number,  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  genitive  of  substantives,  and 
especially  of  pronouns.     £.  g. :  -^ 

Since  there  is  an  opportunity  of    Qudnlam  tui  (fem.)   videndi  (for 

seeing  you  (fern.).  videndae)  6st  cdpla 

For  the  sake  of  exhorting  you.        Vestri  exhortdndi  (for  exhortando- 

rum)  causa. 
The  liberty  of  plundering  fruit.      Licentia  diripiendi  pomdrum  (for 

poma). 
The  power  of  selecting  examples.    Excmplornm   (for  exdmpla)    eli- 

gendi  potcstas. 

Exercise  S8. 

Arc  you  fond  of  reading  ?  —  I  am  fond  of  reading.  —  Are  your 
brothers  fond  of  reading  ?  —  They  are  not  fond  of  reading.  —  Who 
is  fond  of  hearing  ?  —  The  merchants  are  fond  of  hearing.  —  Does  he 
come  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  ?  —  He  does  come  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing.  —  They  come  (veniunt)  for  the  purpose  of  hearing.  —  Is  it 
useful  to  drink  wine  ?  —  It  is  useful.  —  It  is  not  useful  to  dnnk  wine. 
—  Are  you  (esne  tu)  solvent  (i.  e.  can  you  pay  your  debts)  ?  —  I  am 
solvent.  — I  cannot  pay  my  debts.  —  Is  the  place  easy  to  take  (easily 
taken)  ?  —  It  is  diflicuft  (diffic'dis)  to  be  taken.  —  Do  you  read  while 
you  are  playing  ?  —  I  do  not  read  while  I  am  playina;.  —  By  what 
(qua  re)  is  the  mind  of  man  nourished  V  —  It  is  nourished  by  learn- 
ing and  thinking. — Does  he  spend  his  leisure  in  reading?  —  Ko,  sir, 
he  spends  it  in  playing.  —  Does  he  read  for  the  sake  of  learning  (din- 
cendi  gratia)  ?  —  he  reads  for  the  sake  of  writing. 

Exercise  89. 

Must  you  read  ?  —  I  am  not  obliged  to  read.  —  Must  they  sleep  ?  — 
They  must  sleep. — Must  your  brother  go?  —  He  must  go.  —  Who 
must  go  (cut)  ?  —  The  sailor  must  go.  —  The  boys  must  go.  —  Must 
the  captains  go  ?  —  They  must  go.  —  Must  one  venture  ?  —  One  must 
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Tenture.  —  One  must  not  venture. — What  must  (should)  one  do 
(quid  est  faciendum)  ?  —  Every  one  must  (should)  use  his  own  judg- 
ment.—  Do  you  keep  (a/wne  /«)  dogs  for  hunting? —  I  do  not  keep 
any.  —  Must  you  wntc  a  letter  (Have  you  a  letter  to  write)  ?  — 1 
must  write  one  (I  have  one  to  write).  —  Have  I  any  letters  to  write  ? 

—  You  have  some  to  write.  —  AVho  has  (cui  sttni)  many  letters  to 
write  ?  —  The  merchant  has  many  to  write.  —  I  have  norie  to  write. 

—  Who  should  practise  diligence  ?  —  We  all  (nobis  omnibus)  should 
practise  and  chensh  it. 

Exercise  40. 

Have  you  (estne  tibi)  the  design  of  writing  a  letter  ?  —  I  have  the 
design  of  writing  several.  —  Has  your  father  the  design  of  writing 
letters  ?  —  He  has  the  design  of  writing  letters  and  notes.  —  Is  the 
time  of  departui*e  at  hand  (adestne  tempus  abeundi)  ?  —  It  is  at 
hand.  —  The  time  .of  departure  is  not  yet  (nondum)  at  hand. —  Is  it 
time  to  speak  ?  —  It  is  time  to  speak.  —  Are  you  (esne  tu)  engagc<l 
(occupatus)  in  writing  a  letter?  —  I  am  not  ensaged  in  writin*;  a 
letter,  but  in  writing  notes.  —  Is  your  son  fond  o? writing  letters  ?  — 
He  is  not  fond  of  writing,  but  of  reading  them.  —  Is  paper  useful  for 
writing  letters?  —  It  is.  —  Have  you  an  opportunity  to  speak? — I 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak.  — Who  has  an  opportunitv  to  read  ? 

—  Your  son  has  an  opportunity  to  read  and  to  write  ? —  '^^o  comes 
to  see?  —  I  come  (ego  venio)  to  see. — Who  was  (quh  mut,<fus  est)  sent 
to  procure  ships?  —  The  captain  was  sent.  —  Have  you  the  desire  to 
accomplish  (i.  e.  of  accomplishing)  that?  —  I  have  (est), — What 
must  we  do  ?  —  We  must  give  every  man  his  own. 


Lesson  XXVI.— pensum  vicesbium  sextol 

A  wish,  a  mifid,  desire.  CupidUas,  voluntas,  Otis,  f. ;  slit/It- 

«7n,  1,  n. 
Time,  leisure.  Tempus,  oris,  n. ;  spattum,  oCtum,* 

A  n.ind  (d«d«»  to  work.  {  jJi!rSt:,.„di. 

(  Sp^tlum  aa  labordndum. 
Time  to  work.  4  Otium  (tempus)  ad  dpus  facldn- 

(     dum.  0. 

(&t  Duhi  voluntas  (cupidltas,  stii- 
dium)  liquid  facidndi. 
Cupldus  Slim  ^liquid  faciendi. 
Ciiplo  aliquid  facere. 

♦  Tanpw  is  the  proper  word  for  "time"  generally.  Otium  is  "leisure." 
Spatium  is  properly  "space,"  "  room,"  i.  e.  a  certain  portioo  of  time,  an  allot- 
ment  or  aUowauce*  of  time  for  doing  anything. 
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A.  Obs.  The  preposition  to,  which  in  English  is 
always  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  is  not  always  so  in 
Latin.  It  is  sometimes  rendered  by  the  infinitive,  some- 
times by  the  supine  in  um,  and  sometimes  by  one  of  the 
oblique  cases  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive.  The  shade 
of  difference  in  these  expressions  will  readily  be  per- 
ceived by  the  learner. 

I  h&ve  time  to  work  (for  work-  (  fiat  mihi  sp^tlum  ad  labor^ndum. 

ing).  I  Hibeo  dtfum  ad  dpus  f licicndum. 

f  k,«->  •  «,:«^  A1«-:-«^  ♦^  «^«v    J  Ciipidus  sum  laboraodi. 
I  have  a  mmd  (desire)  to  work.  J  ^.^^,^  ^^^  ^^.^ 

<  &st  m^i  dnlmus  loqu^ndi. 
'  Aiideo  la^ui  (dicere). 

(  Lahdroj  are,  avi,  dtum, 
\  Opusjacere  (to  do  work). 

(  L5quor,  Idqui,  locutus  smn.* 
(  Dico,  ere,  xi,  ctum. 
Cupio,  ere,  ivi  (li),  itum  (a liquid 

facere). 
Audeo,  ere,  ausus  sum  f  (auquid 

facere). 
Seco,    are,    secui,    sectum    (ali- 

^  QUEM,  ALIQUID). 

Emo,  ere,  emi,  emptum  (aliqueat, 

aliquid). 
C&reo,  ere,  ui,  Itum  (aliqua  re). 


I  have  the  courage  to  speak. 

To  work. 

To  speak. 
To  desire. 

To  Tenturc,  dare. 

To  cut. 

To  buy. 


To  lack  (want,  to  be  with- 
out). 

B.  Rule.  Verbs  signifying  plenty  or  want  are  gen- 
erally followed  by  the  Ablative,  sometimes  by  the  (Jeni- 
tive.     As :  — 


l!gio  pecunlcU 
Caret  dnXmo, 
Liber  scdlel  vidis. 
indtget  pdtris, 

I  have  not,  I  lack. 


I  leant  (am  in  want  of)  money. 

He  lacks  (has  not)  the  courage. 

The  book  abounds  in  errors. 

He  needs  his  father. 
(  Non  h^beo  (with  the  ace). 
^  Mi'hi  ddest  (with  the  nom.). 
(  Cireo  (with  the  aU.). 


*  Loqtior  is  a  deponent  verb  of  the  third  conjugation.  The  principal  parts 
of  verbs  of  the  passive  form  are  only  three,  viz. :  —  1.  the  Present  Indicative  (fo- 
qwfr);  2.  the  Present  Infinitive  itoqtd);  and  8.  the  Perfect  Indicative  {locntus 
sum).  With  respect  to  the  signification,  bqui  is  properly  **  to  speak/'  "  to 
talk,"  e.  g.  Latin,  English;  and  cUcere,  ^^to  say/*  or  ^to  speak,"  in  connect- 
ed or  formal  discourse. 

t  On  this  deponent  perfect,  see  Lesson  XXXin.  A.  Bern.  4. 
11 
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I  have  not  (I  lack)  the  courage 
to  speak. 

To  cut  it  (of  cutting,  for  cutting 

it). 

To  cut  them  (of  cutting,  for  cut- 
ting them). 


To  cut  some  (sing.). 


To  cut  some  (/>/ur.). 


Have  you  time  to  cut  trees  ? 


I  have  time  to  cut  some. 


Have  you  a  mind  to  cut  the 
bread? 

I  have  no  mind  .(desire)  to  cut 
it 


7b  buy  sotne  more. 
To  buy  one. 

To  buy  one  more. 


Ddest*  mihi  dntmus  loqudndi. 
Cireo  dnimo  lo<][uendi. 
N6n  atideo  Idqui  (fan). 
]feum,  dam,  id  secure  (secdndi). 
Ad  dum,  id  secundum. 
^  Ad  dam  secdndam  (fem.). 

(£os,  das,  da  sec&re  (secdndi). 
Ad  dos  secdndos  (niasc,). 
Ad  das  secdndas  {/em.). 
Ad  da  secdnda  (netU.). 
(  Aliquid  secSre  (secdndi). 

<  Ad  nonniillum  secdndum. 

(  Ad  nonniillam  sccdndam  (fem.). 

(Aliquot    (nonniillos,    &c.)    secare 
(secdndi). 
Ad  nonniillos  secdndos,  &c. 
Ad  dllquot  secdnda. 
(Habcsne  dtium  ad  secdndum  ar- 
bdres? 
]^stne  tfbi  spdtium  ad  arbdres  dli- 
Quas  secdndas  ? 
( Ildbco  dtium  ad  secdndum  dllquas. 
•^  &st  mihi  spdtium  ad  dliquot  secun- 
^     das. 

(  Cupidusne  es  p&nis  in  frusta  se- 
-j     cdndi? 

(  Cupfsne  pflnem  in  fnista  secflre  ? 
TNon  Slim  cupidus  ejus   in  fnista 
i     secdndi. 
(  ^vtm  in  frusta  aecftre  ndn  cuplo. 

<  Plus  (dmpttus)  emere  or  emtndL 
\Ad  dmpUus  (plus)  eme'mlum. 

(  Unum  (-am,  -lun)  dmcre  or  emdn- 

i     di. 

(  Ad  unum  (-am,  -um)  emdndum. 

(l/no  (-a,  -o)  dmpttus  (/>/««)  t  ^^re 
or  emendu 
Ad  emendum  u.io  (-a,  -o)  plus  (dm- 
plXus). 


*  Deest  is  compounded  of  die  -f-  mm,  and  is  inflected  preciselv  like  the  sim- 
ple verb.  It  is  construed  with  the  dative  of  the  person :  —  I)eesi  tnihi^  tibi^ 
hondiabm^  &c.,  **  There  is  wanting  to  me,  to  joa,  to  the  men  " ;  i.  e.  **  I  have 
not,  lack,  want.'* 

t  Phu  and  amplius  are  here  used  substantively,  like  aliquid^  nikil^  and  mny 
like  them  be  followed  by  a  partitive  genitive;  e.  g.  ptm  equomm,  more  horses'; 
ampKuM  librarwn,  mora  books.  Vno  is  the  ablative  of  excess :  **  more  by  one." 
We  thus  can  say  either  uno  equo  ampiiutj  or  uno  aatfUus  eqworum^  one  more 
horse. 
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To  bo3-  t\ro  i  ^^*^  (diias,  diio)  ^mere  or  em^ndi. 

^         '  (Ad  em^ndum  duos  (dtias,  diio). 

{Dudbus     (-abus,    -obus)     dmplius 
(plus)  emere  or  emdndi. 
Ad  emdndum  duobus  (-abus,  -obus) 
plus  (dmplius).* 

Have  you  a  mind  to  buj  one  ^  S"P^"^,  ^^T""  ^"j*  g!^  ^f  "^^  ^ 
more  none?  -(Lane  cupldus  emeudi  uno  unplius 

(     equdrum  ? 

IhareaimndtobnyonemoreJ^'JP"'!"!*'*"''*'/'.'^'      a     „ 

'  \  Sum  cupidos  emdndi  uno  impllas. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  K>me  ]  ^"P^".«  ^^  ''r  w*""*"".?-      » 
Jj^jqjJ^  2  "^  -<  Cupldusne    es    librdrum    dliquot 

(     emeodi  ? 

I  have  a  mind  to  buy  some,  but    Ciiplo  dliquot  (nonniillos)  ^mere, 

I  have  no  time.  s^d  cireo  dtio  (ddest  mihi  spd- 

tium). 

Am  I  right  in  doing  so  ?  (Is  it    ^stne  mfhi  fla   (or  lic^tne  mihi) 

right  tor  me  to  do  so  ?)  hdc  facere  V 

You  are  not  right,    (It  is  wrong  (  Ndn  ^st  tibi  fis  (ndn  licet). 

for  yon.)  ( tst  tibi  nd&s. 

Exercise  41. 

Have  you  still  a  mind  to  buy  the  house  of  my  friend  ? — I  have  still 
a  mind  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no  more  money.  —  Have  you  time  to 
work  ?  — I  have  time,  but  no  mind  to  work.  —  Has  he  time  to  cut 
some  sticks  ?  —  He  has  time  to  cut  some.  —  Have  you  a  mind  to  cut 
some  bread?  — I  have  a  mind  to  cut  some,  but  I  have  no  knife. — 
Have  you  time  to  cut  some  cheese  ? —  I  have  time  to  cut  some.  — 
Haa  he  a  desire  to  cut  the  tree  ?  —  He  has  a  desire  to  cut  it,  but  he 
has  no  time.  —  Has  he  time  to  cut  the  cloth  ?  —  He  has  time  to  cut  it 

—  Have  I  time  to  cut  the  trees  ?  —  You  have  time  to  cut  them  ?  — 
Has  the  painter  a  mind  to  buy  a  horse  ?  —  He  has  a  mind  to  buy 
two.  —  Has  your  captain  of  the  navy  time  to  speak  (ad  lo^endum)  ? 

—  He  has  time,  but  no  desire  to  speak.  —  Have  you  a  mind  to  buy 
a  carriage  ?  —  I  have  a  mind  to  Duy  one.  —  Have  I  a  mind  to  buy 
a  house?  —  You  have  a  mind  to  buy  one. — Has  your  brother  a  mind 
to  buy  a  great  ox  ?  —  He  has  a  mind  to  buy  a  little  one.  —  We  have 
a  mind  to  buy  little  oxen.  —  How  many  horses  have  you  a  mind  to 
buy  ? — I  have  a  mind  to  buy  four.  —  Has  any  one  a  mind  to  buy  a 
broom  ?  —  This  man  has  a  mind  to  buy  one.  —  What  has  that  man  a 
mind  to  boy?  —  He  has  a  mind  to  buy  a  beautiful  carriage,  three 
beautiful  hones,  good  tea,  and  good  meat. 

*  The  lefuner  most  bear  in  mind  that,  although  these  fomiiilas  are  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  the  expressions  wpio^  cvpidut  turn,  and  otium  ad  of  tiiis 
Lesson,  they  are  of  general  importance,  as  these  same  constructions  will  per^ 
petually  recur  with  other  words  in  different  parts  of  the  booli. 
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Exercise  42. 

Have  you  a  desire  to  speak  ?  —  I  have  a  desire,  but  no  time  to 
speak.  —  Have  you  the  courage  to  cut  your  arm  ?  —  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  cut  it.  —  Am  I  right  in  speaking?  —  You  are  not  wrong 
in  spcSiking;  but  you  are  wrong  in  cutting  mv  trees.  —  Has  the  son 
of  your  friend  a  desire  to  buy  one  more  bird  ?  —  He  has  a  desire  to 
buy  one  more.  —  Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  one  more  beautiful  coat  ? 

—  I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more. —  Have  we  a  mind  to  buy  a  few 
more  horses  ?  —  We  have  a  mind  to  buy  a  few  more,  but  we  have  no 
more  money.  —  What  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  ?  —  We  have  a  mind 
to  buy  something  good,  and  our  neighbors  have  a  mind  to  buy  some- 
thing beautiful.  —  Have  their  children  a  desire  to  buy  any  birds  ?  — 
Their  children  have  no  desire  to  buy  any.  —  Have  you  the  courage 
to  buy  the  trunk  of  the  captain  ?  —  I  have  a  desire  to  buy  it,  but  I 
have  no  more  money.  —  Who  has  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautiful  dog  ? 

—  Nobody  has  a  mmd  to  buy  it.  —  Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  my 
beautiful  birds,  or  those  of  the  Frenchman  ?  —  I  have  a  mind  to  buy 
those  of  the  Frenchman.  —  Which  book  has  he  a  mind  to  buy  ?  —  He 
has  a  mind  to  buy  that  which  you  have,  that  which  your  son  has,  and 
that  which  mine  has.  —  Have  you  two  horses  ?  —  I  have  only  one, 
but  I  have  a  wish  to  buy  one  more. 


Lesson  XXVH.  — pensum  vicesbium 

SEPTIMUM. 
OF   COMPOUND  VERBS. 

A.  The  majority  of  Latin  compoand  verbs  are  formed 
by  prefixing  certain  particles  to  simple  verbs.  These 
particles  are  either  the  separable  prepositions  a  (ab  or 
abs)y  ad^  ante,  circum^  cum^  cfe,  e  or  exj  iuy  inter ^  obj 
per^  post,,  prae^  praeter,  pro,  sub,  super,  svpter,  and 
trans,  or  one  of  the  inseparable  prefixes  anUp  (an),  dis 
(or  di),  re,  and  se. 

Remarks. 

1.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  radical  vowel  or  diphthong  of 
the  simple  verb  is  changed  in  the  compound ;  as  frango^  diffringo ; 
laedoj  coUldo,  &c. 

2.  The  final  consonant  of  many  of  the  above  prepositions  is  often 
assimilated^  i.  e.  changed,  into  the  initial  of  the  verb.  The  notes  to 
the  following  list  of  compound  verbs  will  show  to  what  extent  this  is 
done. 
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Examples  of  Compound  Verbs. 


A^  —  amittOf  /  lose. 
Ab  —  libco,  1  go  away. 

*'   —  aiiluglo,  /  escape, 
Abs  —  absi-ondo,  /  conceaL 
Ada  — addo,/a<W  (/(?). 

"   —  aflero,  I  bring  (to), 

"   —  assunio,  /  /aire,  assume. 
Ante  3  —  antopono,  I  prefer, 

"      —  antltipo,  /  anticipate, 
Circum  —  cireumeo,  I  go  around, 
Cum^  —  comburo,  I  burn  up, 

**     —  com{)dno,  i  compose. 

"     —  colllgo,  /  coUect, 

*'     —  corrlplo,  I  seize, 

"     — conserve,  I  preserve. 

*'     —  coulesco,  1  Mend  with, 

"     —  comedo,  /  eat  up. 

"    — co^to   (=3  co-agito),   I 
Mt/3*,  reflect. 
Be  —  descendo,  I  descend. 
E*  —  ejicio,  /  cast  out, 

**  — eacendoy  I  disembark. 
Ex  —  exaudio,  I  hear. 

"  —  expono,  1  expound. 
In  *  —  intra,  /  enter, 

B.  The  particle  amb  (am,  an)  has  the  sense  ofaroundj  about,  con- 
cerning,   Dis  or  di  denotes  separation  or  dispersion,  sometimes  also 


In  —  illido,  I  strike  against, 
"  —  imniuto,  /  change. 
"  —  irrumpo,  /  burst  info. 
Inter^ —  interpuno,  J  put  bettceen, 

"    —  intellim),  /  comprehend, 
Ob  8  —  obsto,  Istantl  against, 
"  — oppono,  I  place  against, 
"  —  ostendo,  /  show. 
Per 9 —  pcrlego,  /  read  through. 

"  —pelllcio,/ a//ure. 
Post  —  post]|ono,  /  value  less. 
Prae  —  praetero,  Ipre/}^. 
Praeter — praetermitto,  J  omit. 
Pro —  procurro,  J  runfortoard, 
"   —  prodeo,!^  I  go  forth. 
Sub  1^  —  subjicio,  /  subject, 
**  —  succedo,  I  follow, 
"   —  suspendo,  /  suspend. 
Super — superimpono,  [place  upon, 
Supter — supterago,  J  drive  under. 
Trans  ^a —  transeo,  I  pass  over  (be- 
yond). 
"     —  traduco,  I  lead  over. 
"     —  tranacribo,  /  transcribe. 


1  ^  is  put  before  m  and  v ;  ah  before  vowels  and  the  majorit^r  of  consonants ; 
abs  only  before  c  and  t  In  the  verbs  aufgro,  aufAgfo,  the  ab  is  changed  into 
av  =  au. 

3  Ad  remains  nnchau^  before  vowels,  and  before  d,j,  v,  m ;  bat  before  the 
remaining  consonants  it  is  assimilated. 

s  Ante  changes  its  e  into  t  only  in  the  verbs  anticfpdre  and  anttst^re. 

4  Cum  in  composition  never  appears  without  a  chunge  of  form.  Before  6,  p, 
m,  it  becomes  com;  before  2,  n,  r,  it  is  assimilated  into  col,  con,  cor;  before  the 
remaining  consonants  it  is  always  con;  before  vowels  it  is  generally  co,  but 
sometimes  com. 

•  Before  vowels,  and  before  c,p,  g,  s,  t,  generally  ex;  before  the  rest  of  the 
consonants,  e;  before/*,  assimilation. 

*  In,  before  m,  b,p,  becomes  m;  before  /  and  r  it  is  assimilated;  iu  all 
other  cases  it  remains  unchanged. 

7  filter  remains  unaltered,  except  in  inteUigo. 

8  06  is  assimilated  only  before/,  g,  p.  The  form  ottendo  is  from  the  obsolete 
obt  and  tendo. 

9  Per  generallv  remains  unaltered,  except  sometimes  before  r. 

^0  The  letter  a  is  sometimes  inserted  between  the  prefix  and  the  verb,  to 
prevent  a  hiatus;  BApro-drio,  re-4-^,  &c. 

1^  Sub  before  vowels  remains  unchanged;  it  is  assimilated  before  the  conso* 
nants  c,  f,  g,  m,  p,  and  sometimes  also  before  r. 

1*  Trans  rejects  the  final  «,  when  the  verb  begins  with  one;  it  sometimes 
becomes  tra  before  consonants. 
11* 
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intensity.  Re  is  generally  back,  again,  but  it  sometimes  likewise 
denotes  separation.  Its  form  before  a  vowel  is  red,  Se  is  equivalent 
to  the  English  aside,  apart.  These  particles  are  called  inseparable, 
because  they  are  never  used  as  independent  words.    Examples :  — 

Amb  —  amblo,  I  go  about.  Re  —  remitto,  /  send  back. 

—  amblgo,  I  quarrel  (abouf).    "   —  relego,  /  read  again. 

—  amputo,  I  cut  off.  "   —  recludo,  /  unlock. 

—  anquiro,  lincestigate.  "  —  redeo,  I  return. 
Dis —  disjicio,  /  scatter.                   Se  —  sevoco,  J  call  aside. 

—  dispono,  /  arrange  **  —  scduco,  1  lead  aside. 

—  dimitto,  /  dismiss.  "  —  scjungo,  /  separate. 
"  —diflero,/j?M/ ojf. 

C.  Ohs.  Verbs  are  also  compounded  with  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  with  other  verbs  and  adverbs ;  as  venumdare,  from  venum  -J- 
dare  ;  calefacere,  from  caltdus  -f-  facere  ;  obstupefucere^  from 
ob  -j-  stupeo  -^facere,  &c  But  the  great  majority  are  com- 
pounds with  prepositions. 

rFrango,  ere,  fregi,  fractum  (ali- 
To  break,  to  break  into  J      quid  and  nkuter). 


pieces. 

To  keep,  take  care  ofl 
To  pick  up. 

To  mend,  repair. 

To  light,  kindle. 

To  make  (or  light)  a  fire. 

To  burn  (be  on  fire). 

To  burn  up,  destroy  by 
burning. 

To  seek,  look  for. 
To  warm. 

To  make. 

To  do. 


I  Confringo,  ere,  frcp,  fractum. 

LDiflTringo  (aliquid). 

(  Servo,  are,  avi,  atum. 

i  Rcpono,  ere,  p5sul,  posYtum. 

(     (aliquid). 

ToUo,  ere,  sustuli,  subl&tum  (ali- 
quid). 
(  Reparo,  are,  avi,  ntum. 
•|  Rei  icio,  ere,  feci,  fectum. 
(     (aliquid). 

Accendo,  ere,  di,  sum  (aliquid). 

Ignem  (m.)  accendere  (fficere). 
f  Uro,  ere,  ussi,  ustum. 
*![  Ardeo,  ere,  arsi,  arsum. 

Comburo,  6re,  bussi,  bustum. 

Concremo,  Sre,  avi,  alum. 
(aliquem,  aliquid). 

Quaero,  ere,  quae»vi,  quaesitum. 

Conquiro,  ere,  isivi,  isitum. 
(aliquem,  aliquid). 

Calefficio,  ere,  feci,  factum  (ali- 
quid^. 

Facio,  facere,  feci,  factum. 

Conflcio,  ere,  feci,  fectum. 

_  (aliquid). 

Ago,  ilgere,  egi,  actum. 

Ficlo,  facere,  feci,  factum. 
(aliquid). 
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To  be  tmUing^  to  wish.  VSlo,  velle,  vi^iii  (aliquid   fa- 

ckre). 

D.  Obi.  The  present  indicative  of  the  verb  roZo,  which  is  irregular, 
is  thus  inflected. 

Sing.     /  wiU^  am  willing^  or  tcish  ego  volo 

Thou  will  (you  wiU)^  &c.  tu  vis 

He  will,  is  willing^  &c.  ille  vult, 

Plur.    We  wUfj  wish,  &c,  nos  vdlumtis       ' 

Ye  will,  wish,  &c.  vos  vultls 

Jheg  will,  wish,  &c.  hi,  ii,  illi  volnnt 

Remark.  —  The  forms  volt  and  voUis  occur  in  ancient  authors  in- 
stead of  vuU  and  vultis. 

Will  you  ?    Do  you  wish  ?    Are  (  VIsne  ?  :fecquid  vis  ? 

you  willing  ?  1  An  (til)  vSs  f    Num  vis  ? 

WiUhe?    Is  he  willing?    DoesjVultne?    fejuid  (is)  viilt? 

he  wish  ?  (An  (flle)  viilt  ?    Niim  viilt? 

Do  you  wish  to  make  my  fire  ?       VIsne  tfl  mihi  acc<$ndere  (fucere) 

T  .„•      X        1     -i.  ( Vdio  6um  acc^ndere. 

I  am  wiUmg  to  make  it.  |  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  „^^  ^^^ 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  it      .         Ndlo  6van  accdndere. 

Does  he  wish  to  buy  your  horse  ?   Viiltne  ^uum  tiium  ^mere  ? 

He  wishes  to  buy  it  Yult  ^um  <$mere. 

TTj  i.-.'i.*u      'i.  S  N6n  vult  ^um  ^mere. 

He  does  not  wish  to  buy  it  j  ^^^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

To  be  unwilling.  Nolo,   noM,  nolxU   (aliquid  fa- 

c&re). 

E.  Obs,  The  verb  volo  is  compounded  of  non  and  vdloj  and  follows 
the  inflection  of  the  simple  verb.    Thus :  — 

SiNQ.     I  am  unwilling,  &c.  nolo 

Thou  art  unwUling,  &c.  non  vis 

He  is  unwilUna,  &c.  non  vult, 

Plur.    We  are  unwUling  nolumus 

Ye  are  unwilling  non  vultls 

They  are  unwilling.  nolunt. 

Remark. — Nevis  and  nevolt  occur  in  the  older  Latin  writers  in- 
stead of  nonvis  and  nonvult. 

F.  Rule.  The  verbs  voZo,  nolo^  maloy  cupio,  soleo^ 
audeo^  and  others  expressing  willingness,  desire,  ability, 
custom,  duty,  and  the  like,  are  followed  by  the  infini- 
tive ;  as, 
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Vdlo/ieri  floctus,*  Itcish  to  become  learned. 

Non  viilt  ahire.  He  is  umciUing  to  go. 

Debes  esse  dUigens,  You  ought  to  he  diligent 

Solet  tristis  esse.  He  is  tcont  to  be  sad. 

Potesb^nber  esse.  He  can  be  free. 

(Habdtne  sdrtor  sp^dnm  ad  repa- 
randum  meam  tdgam  ? 
ilstne  sartdri  dtlum  ad  t(5gani  mdani 
refici^ndam  ? 
He  has  time  to  mend  it  isX.  4a  dtium  ad  ^am  refki^ndam.   . 

Has  the  shoemaker  time  to  mend    fetne    sutdri    spdtlum  ad  c^ligas 

my  boots  ?  mdas  reficidndas  ? 

He  lias  time  to  mend  them.  "kst  di  spdtiura  ad  das  reficidndas. 

Am  I  right  in  keeping  (is  it  right    ]festne    mi'hi   f^    pecunlam    tuam 

for  me  to  keep)  your  money  ?        servftre  (repdnere)  ? 
You  are  not  right  in  keeping  it      Ndn  dst  tlbi  flls  (t£bi  nd&s  est)  dam 

servare  (repdnere). 
Who  has  to  mend  (who  must    Cui  sunt  t(^e  ndstrae  repar^ndae  ? 

mend)  our  coats  ? 
The  tailor  has  to  mend  them.  Repar^ndae  sunt  sartdri. 

What  have  I  to  do  ?  Quid  est  m£hi  facidndum  ? 

You  have  to  warm  our  coffee.        Cof!ca  ndstra  tfbi  calefacldnda  dst. 

Exercise  4dt 

Have  you  a  desire  to  keep  my  letter  ?  —  I  have  a  desire  to  keep 
it  —  Am  I  right  in  keeping  your  monev  ?  —  You  are  right  in  keep- 
ing it.  —  Has  the  tailor  a  desire  to  make  my  coat  ?  —  He  has  a  de- 
sire to  make  it,  but  he  has  no  time.  —  Has  your  tailor  time  to  mend 
my  coats  ?  —  He  has  time  to  mend  them.  —  Have  you  courage  to  burn 
my  hat  ?  —  I  have  not  the  courage  to  bum  it ;  I  have  a  mind  to  keep 
it  ?  —  Has  the  shoemaker^s  boy  a  mind  to  mend  my  boots  ?  —  He  has 
no  time  to  mend  them.  —  Wliat  has  our  friend's  tailor  to  mend  ?  — 
He  has  to  mend  our  old  coats.  — Who  has  to  mend  our  boots  ?  —  Our 
shoemaker  has  to  mend  them.  —  What  has  our  hatmakcr  to  do  ?  — 
He  has  to  mend  your  great  hats.  —  Has  your  brother's  joiner  any- 
thing to  do  ?  —  He  has  to  mend  our  great  tables  and  our  little  chairs. 
—  ifc  you  wish  to  keep  my  twenty-seven  crowns  ?  —  I  wish  to  keep 
them.  —  Will  you  pick  up  that  crown  or  that  florin  ?  —  I  will  pick  up 
both.  —  Do  you  wish  to  cut  his  finger  ?  —  I  do  not  wish  to  cut  it. — 
Does  the  painter  wish  to  bum  vinegar  ?  —  He  wishes  to  bum  some. 

*  AfYer  verbs  expressing  a  desire  or  wish  (snch  as  rdh^  ndh,  malo^  ciipio, 
opto,  studio),  the  noun,  adjective,  or  participle  of  the  predicate  is  in  the  JVowi- 
nativ€y  when  the  subject  of  the  sentence  remains  the  $ame^  but  in  the  Acmtfitirt 
when  a  new  subject  is  inirodticed,  or  the  pronoun  of  the  snme  person  repeated. 
Thus:  Ctqno  esse  dement,  I  desire  to  be  clement;  but  Cupio  te  esse  clemenUm,  I 
desire  yon  to  be  clement ;  and  also  Ca/no  me  esse  elementem^  instead  of  Cupio 
este  clemens.  And  in  the  same  way:  To/lr)  mm  Jivri  iltKtumj  I  wish  him  to 
become  learned;  and  Volo  me  Jicri  dvctum,  instead  uf  \'<AoJieri  doilus. 
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—  Is  the  peasant  willing  to  burn  his  bread?  —  He  is  not  willing  to 
bum  his  own,  but  that  of  his  neighbor.  —  Have  you  anything  to  do  ? 

—  I  have  nothing  to  do. —  Have  we  anything  to  do  V  —  We  have  to 

wann  our  cofiee.  —  Do  you  wish  to  speak? — I  wish  to  speak. Is 

your  son  willing  to  work  ?  —  He  is  not  willing  to  work. 

Exercise  44. 

Do  you  wish  to  buy  anything?  —  I  wish  to  buy  something. — 
What  do  you  wish  to  buy  ?  —  i  wish  to  bu  v  some  good  books.  — 
What  has  he  to  buy  ?  —  He  has  to  buy  a  good  horse.  —  Will  you  buy 
this  or  that  table  ?  -7 1  will  buy  neither  this  nor  that.  —  Which  house 
does  your  friend  wish  to  buy  ?  —  He  wishes  to  buy  your  brother's 
great  house.  —  Is  your  servant  willing  to  make  my  fire  ?  —  He  is 
willing  to  make  it.  —  Will  your  father  buy  these  rams  or  these  oxen  ? 
He  wUl  buy  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. —  Does  he  wish  to  buy 
my  uml»«lla  or  my  cane  ? —  He  wishes  to  buy  both.  —  Do  you  wish 
to  make  a  fire?  —  We  do  not  wish  to  make  any. — What  do  you  wish 
to  make  ?  —  I  wish  to  make  vinegar.  —  Will  you  seek  my  knife  ?  — 
I  will  seek  it  —  Have  you  to  look  for  anvthing  ?  —  I  have  nothing  to 
look  for.  —  Has  he  time  to  seek  my  son  ?  —  He  has  time,  but  he  will 
not  seek  him.  —  What  has  he  to  do  ?  —  He  has  to  make  a  fire,  to 
wash  my  thread  stockings,  to  buy  good  coffee,  good  sugar,  good  water, 
and  eood  meat  —  Will  he  buy  your  good  trunk  ?  —  He  will  buy  it. 

—  \Vdl  you  buy  my  preat  or  my  little  house  ?  —  I  will  buy  neither 
your  great  nor  your  little  house ;  I  wish  to  buy  that  of  our  iriend.  — 
Will  you  buy  my  beautiful  horses?  —  I  will  not  buy  them.  —  IIow 
many  rams  will  you  buy  ?  —  I  will  buy  twenty-two.  —  Does  the 
'foreigner  wish  to  Duy  much  com  ?  —  He  wishes  to  buy  but  little. — 
Do  you  wish  to  buy  a  great  many  gloves  ?  —  We  wish  to  buy  only  a 
few,  but  our  children  wish  to  buy  agreat  many.  —  Will  they  seek 
the  same  boots  which  we  have?  —  They  will  not  seek  those  which 
you  have,  but  those  which  my  father  has.  —  W^ill  you  look  for  my 
coats,  or  those  of  the  good  Frenchman.  —  I  will  look  neither  for  yours 
nor  for  those  of  the  good  Frenchman ;  I  will  look  for  mine  and  for 
those  of  my  good  son. 


Lesson  XXV  111.  —  penstoi  duodetrice- 

SBIUM. 
OF  THE  DERIVATION    OF    TENSES. 

It  has  already  been  said  (Lesson  XXI V.)  that  the  different  tenses 
and  other  parts  of  the  Latin  verbs  are  all  formed  from  four  principal 
parts;  namely,  from  the  Present  Indicative,  the  Present  Infinitive, 
the  Perfect  Indicative,  and  the  Supine  in  tim.  This  formation  takes 
place  according  to  the  following  laws :  — 
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A.  From  the  Present  Infinitive  (fimdre,  monere,  legtre^ 
midire)  are  derived :  — 

1.  The  Imperative  PcLSsive^  which  has  invariably  the  same  form ;  as 
amctre,  mdnere^  ISgere^  audire,  be  thou  loved,  admonished,  read,  heard. 

2.  The  Imperative  Active ^  by  dropping  the  final  re  ;  as  Sma,  monif 
lege^  audi,  love,  admonish,  read,  hear  thou. 

8.  The  Present  Infinitive  Passive,  by  changing,  1.  drc,  2.  Bre,  4.  frp, 
into,  1.  Ori,  2.  ert,  4.  in,  and  3.  ere  into  t;  as  amdri,  Ttumiri^  UgH,  au- 
dirlf  to  be  loved,  admonished,  read,  heard. 

4.  The  Imperfect  Subjunctive  Active,  by  adding  m ;  as  amdtr^  mone- 
rem,  legSrem,  audlr^m,  that  I  might  be  loved,  admonished,  read,  heard. 

5.  The  Imperfect  Subjunctive  Passive,  by  adding  r ;  as  amar^r^ 
monerer,  legirer,  audirer,  that  I  might  be  loved,  admonished,  read, 
heard. 

B.  From  the  Present  Indicative  (amo,  moneo,  legoy 
atidto)  are  derived :  — 

1.  The  Present  Indicative  Passive,  by  adding  r;  as  dmor,  m&n^&r, 
Kgor,  audtor,  I  am  loved,  admonished,  read,  heard. 

2.  The  Present  Subjunctive  Active,  by  changing  the  terminations  of 
the  Present  Indicative  (1.  o,  2.  eo,  3.  o  (Xo),  4.  fo)  into,  1.  cm,  2.  &im, 
3.  am  (Xam),  4.  Xam;  as  amem,  moneam,  legam  (captam),  audlam,  that 
I  may  love,  admonish,  read  (take),  hear. 

8.  The  Present  Subjunctive  Passive,  by  changing  the  final  m  of  the 
Active  into  r;  as  amer,  monear,  legar  (capiar),  audXar,  that  I  may  bo 
loved,  admonished,  read  (taken),  heard. 

4.  The  Imperfect  Indicative  Active,  by  changing  the  terminations  of 
the  Present  into,  1.  abam,  2.  ebamy  3.  ebam  (Jtbani),  4.  iebaxn  ;  as  am^- 
bam,  monebam,  legebam  (capiebam),  audi^bam,  I  loved,  admonished, 
read  (took),  heanl. 

6.  The  Imperfect  Indicative  Passive,  by  changing  the  final  m  of  the 
same  tense  in  the  Active  into  r;  as  amabar,  monebar,  legebar  (capie- 
bar),  avuliebar,  I  was  loved,  admonished,  read  (taken),  heard. 

6.  The  First  Future  Active,  by  changing  the  termination  of  the 
Present  into,  1 .  abo,  2.  ebo,  3.  am  (Xam),  4.  tam ;  as  am&bo,  monebOy 
legam  (capXam),  audlam,  I  shall  love,  admonish,  read  (take),  hear. 

7.  The  First  Future  Passive,  by  changing  the  final  m  of  the  same 
tense  in  the  Active  into  r;  as  amObor,  montbor,lcgar  (oapXar),  audXar^ 
I  shall  be  loved,  admonished,  read  (taken),  heard. 

8.  The  Present  Participle  Active,  by  changing  the  terminations  of 
the  Present  Indicative  into,  1.  ans,  2.  ens,  3.  ens  {Xens),  4.  Xens ;  ns 
amans,  monens,  legens  (capXens),  audXens,  loving,  admonishing,  reading 
(taking),  hearing. 

9.  The  Future  Passive  Participle,  by  changing  the  same  termina- 
tions into,  1.  andus,  2.  endtis,  8.  endus  (Xendus),  4.  Xendus;  as  atnan- 
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dus,  monendu.%  legendus  (capiendus),  audienduSf  to  be  loved,  admon- 
ished, read  (taJcen),  heard. 

10.  The  Gerundt  in  a  similar  manner;  as  amandi,  monendi,  legendi 
(capiendo) f  audiendi,  of  loving,  admonbliing,  reading  (taking),  hear- 
ing. 

(7.  From  the  Perfect  Indicative  (amdvi^  tnanuiy  legiy 
audtvi)  are  derived :  — 

1.  The  Pluperfect  Indicative^  by  changing  the  final  i  into  iram  ;  ai 
amctveram^  monu&am,  legeram,  audlvSram^  1  had  loved,  admonished, 
read,  heard. 

2.  The  Future  Perfect^  by  changing  the  final  •  into  h^o ;  as  amd- 
v^hrOy  monHerOy  leg&ro,  audivero^  I  shall  have  loved,  admonished,  read, 
heard. 

3.  The  Perfect  Subjunctivey  bv  changing  t  into  i^rim ;  as  am&viSrim 
ww/iwirimy  ligtrim,  audiviruny  that  I  may  have  loved,  admonished, 
read,  heard. 

4.  The  Pluperfect  Suhjunctivey  by  changing  i  into  issem ;  as  amavis' 
sem^  numuissemy  legmeniy  audivissem,  that  I  might  have  loved,  admon- 
isheid,  read,  heard. 

5.  The  Perfect  Infinitive  Active j  by  chancing  t  into  utse;  as  ama^ 
visse,  maniiissei  legisse,  audlvisse,  to  have  loved,  admonished,  read, 
heard. 

i>.  From  the  Supine  in  "um**  (amatum,  monttum,  lectum^ 
audUum)  are  derived :  — 

l..The  Perfect  Participle  Passive,  by  changing  the  final  um  into  us, 
a,  um ;  as  amatus,  a,  um,  loved ;  monituSy  a,  um^  admonLihed ;  lectus, 
a,  uiHy  read ;  audituSy  a,  um,  heard. 

2.  The  Future  Participle  Active,  by  changing  um  into  UntSy  a,  um  ; 
as  amaiuruSy  a,  um,  about  to  love  ;  monliurusy  a,  wHy  about  to  admon- 
ish ;  lecturus,  a,  um,  about  to  read  ;  audUQrus,  a,  um,  about  to  hear. 

Remark.  —  The  Participle  in  Urus  in  connection  with  esse  serves 
to  form  the  Future  Infinitive  Active ;  as  amdlurum  (am,  um)  esse,  to 
be  about  to  love ;  monlturum  (am,  um)  esse,  to  be  about  to  admonish, 
&c.  The  same  Participle,  compounded  with  the  different  tenses  of 
the  verb  sum,  gives  rise  to  a  new  conju^tion,  by  which  the  various 
shades  of  a  future  or  incipient  action  are  mdicated ;  as  amaturus  sum, 
I  am  about  to  love ;  amaturus  iram^  I  was  about  to  love ;  amcUurus 
eroy  I  shall  be  ifbout  to  love,  &c. 

jET.  In  the  Passive  Voice  several  tenses  are  periphrastic 
or  compound,  and  are  formed  by  combining  the  Perfect  Parti- 
ciple with  one  of  the  tenses  of  the  verb  sum.  These  compound 
tenses  are :  — 

1.  The  Perfect  Indicative,  with  sum;  as  amdtus  (a,  um)  sum,  I  have 
been  loved ;  m^nXtus  (a,  um)  sum,  I  have  been  admonished,  &c. 
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2.  The  Pei'fect  StjJ)Junctivei  with  sim  ;  as  amatus  (a,  um)  sim,  that 
I  may  have  been  loved ;  audltus  (a,  uni)  stm^  that  1  may  nave  been 
heard,  &c. 

3.  The  Pluperfect  Indicative,  with  eram ;  as  lectus  (a,  um)  ^ram^ 
I  had  been  read  ;  audltus  (a,  um)  eram,  1  had  been  heard,  &c. 

4.  The  Pluperfect  Subjunctive,  with  casern ;  as  amatus  (a,  iimj  essem^ 
that  I  might  have  been  loved;  mcm&tia  (a,  ton)  essem,  that  I  might 
have  been  admonished,  &c. 

5.  Tlie  Future  Perfect,  with  ero ;  as  audltus  (a,  um)  iro,  I  shall 
have  been  heard ;  lectus  (a  um)  ero,  I  shall  have  been  read,  &c. 

6.  Tlie  Perfect  Infinitive,  with  ease ;  as  amatum  (am,  vm)  esse,  to 
have  been  loved ;  audUum  (am,  um)  esse,  to  have  been  heard,  &c. 

7.  To  these  compound  or  periphrastic  parts  of  the  Passive  Voice  we 
must  add  the  Future  Infinitive,  which  is  formed  by  combining  the 
Supine  in  um  with  in  ;  as  amaJtum  iri,  lectum  iri,  &c.,  to  be  about  to 
beloved,  read,  &c.    (See  Paradigms,  pp.  664,  665.) 

(  Discindo,  ere,  Xdi,  mum. 
To  tear,  lacerate.  <  Ldcero,  are,  dvi,  alum, 

I     (aliquid). 

(  Blbo,  ere,  blbi,  btbltum. 
To  drink.  <  Poto,  are,  avi,  atum  or  potum. 

(     (aliquid). 

(  Fero,  ferre,  tuli,  latum. 
To  carry  (take).  <  Porto,  are,  avi,  atum. 

(     (aliquid). 

i  Aff  ero,  afferre,  attuli,  all&tam. 
To  bring  (carry).  -|  Apporto,  are,  avi,  atum. 

(  _  (ALicui  aliquid). 
To  go.  Eo,  ire,  ivi  or  ii,  itum  (neuter). 

F,  Obs,  The  verbs  fero,  I  bear,  carry,  and  eo,  I  go,  are 
irregular  in  several  tenses.  The  present  indicative  is  thus 
inflected :  — 

Sing.   I  carry  fero  Sing.    I  go  eo 

Thou  carriest  fers  Thou  goest  is 

He  carries,  fert,  He  goes,  it, 

Plur.   We  carry  f  eilmus  Plur.  We  go  Imus 

Ye  carry  fertis  Te  go  itis 

They  carry,  f  erunt.  They  go.  Sunt. 

To  be.  Sum,  esse,  fiii,  futilhis. 

To  he  at  home.  Doml  (gen.)  esse. 

To  go  home.  Ddmum  (ace.)  ire. 

G.  Obs.  1.  The  English  **  at  home  "  is  in  Latin  expressed  by  the 
genitive  doml,  to  which  may  be  added  meae,  tuae,  nostrae,  vestrae,  and 
alienae,  in  the  sense  of  "  at  my,  thy  (your^,  our,  your,  another  man's 
house  or  home" ;  but  when  another  adjective  or  pronoun  follows,  the 
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ablatiTe  widi  in  is  required;  as  in  Hid  domo,  in  that  borne ;  in  demo prir 
vaidy  in  a  private  house.  When  the  genitive  of  the  possessor  is  added, 
either  dami  or  in  domo  may  be  used;  as  domi  or  in  domo  alicujtis,  at 
some  one's  house  or  homely  domi  or  tn  domo  CaesdriSj  at  the  house  of 
Caesar. 

2.  The  English  "  home "  (after  verbs  of  motion)  is  expressed  by 
the  accusative  domum,  and  so  also  domum  meam,  tuam,  nostram^  ve- 
stmmy  alienam,  **  to  my,  thy  (your),  our,  your,  another  man's  house  or 
home " ;  but  with  any  other  adjective  or  pronoun  the  preposition  in 
is  required ;  as  tn  domum  iUam,  to  that  house  or  home ;  in  domum 
norom,  to  the  new  house  or  home.  AVhen  the  genitive  of  the  poa- 
sesaor  \a  added,  it  is  either  domum  or  in  domum  aUcujta^  to  some  one's 
house  or  home. 

&tne  pdter  tiius  d<5mi  ? 
Non  est  (domi). 
Itne  frdter  ^jus  domum? 
It  (domum). 

CApud  (Prep.  wiA  the  Ace). 

J  Cum  (Prep,  with  the  Abl.). 

(  Domi  or  tn  domo  (with  the  Gen.). 

i  Ad  (Prep,  with  the  Ace.). 

•<  Domum  or  tn  domum   (with  the 

(  .Gen.). 

I  Apud  vfrum  or  cum  vfro  fese. 
^  Ddmi  or  in  ddmo  vfri  esse. 
'  Ad  virum  Ire. 


Is  your  father  at  home  ? 
He  is  not  at  home. 
Is  his  brother  going  home  ? 
He  is  going  home. 

With  or  at  the  house  of. 


To  or  to  the  house  of. 


To  be  with  the  man  or  at  the  ^ 
man's  house.  < 

To  go  to  the  man  or  to  the  man's  J 
house. 

To  be  with  one's  iriend  (at  the 
house  of  one's  friend). 

To  go  to  one's  friend  or  to  the  ^ 
house  of  one's  friend. 


Domum  or  in  ddmum  vM  Ire. 
Apud  amicum  or  cum  aouco  (siio) 

dsse. 
Ddmi  or  in  ddmo  amfci  ^sse. 
Ad  amicum  (sdum)  ire. 
Ddmum  or  in  ddmum  amfci  ire. 
Apud  md,  tfi,  nds,  vds  esse. 
Mccum,  tecum,  nobiscum,*  vobls- 

cum  esse. 
Ddmi  mdae,  tuae.  ndstrae,  v^strae 
^     ^e. 
To  be  at  one's  own,  at  another    Ddmi  suae,  ali^nac  esse. 

man's  house. 
To  go  to  ondb  own,  to  another    Ddmum  sdam,  ali§nam  ire. 
man's  house. 

{Apud  ^um,  ^,  tilquem  tee. 
Cum  60j  Tis,  ^quo  esse. 
Ddmi  or  in  ddmo  ^jus,  edmm,  ali- 
cujus  dsse. 


To  be  with  me,  thee  (yon),  us, 
you,  at  my  house,  &c. 


»  The  Deposition  cum  with  me,  ti^  rf,  alw»y»  becomes  mecwn,  tecum,  ae'ctim  : 
with  n^frift.  v&If.  ^ther  itdfritcfon,  «6Mtciim,  or  c»m  Md&^ 

12 
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fr  A    V      *    *!.       *  (Ad  dum,  COS,  Altauem  Ire. 

To  go  to  him,  to  them,  to  some  )  d^„„„  ^  in  dLum  4ju3,  eSrom, 
one.  J       1*   '•     » 

(     alicujus  Ire. 

»,    ,       .^,  .  ,   (  Apud  ncmlnera  (milium)  &se. 

To  be  with  no  one,  at  no  ones  3  ^P^  „^„^  („^^^„^j  ^ 

"^'  (  Ddmi  or  in  ddino  nullius  dsse. 

To  go  to  no  one,  to  no  one's  <  Ad  nullum  (ndmlnem)  f  re. 

house.  1  Ddmum  or  in  ddmum  niillius  ire. 

To  be  with  one's  father,  at  one's  J  Apud  pdtrem  (cum  pdtre)  dase. 

father's  house.  1 1n  ddmo  patdma  dsse. 

To  go  to  one's  father,  to  one's  \  Ad  patrem  Ire. 

father's  house.  ")  In  ddmum  patdmam  ire. 

Is  your  little  boy  at  any  one's  j  £stne  pudrculus  tiius  apud  lOiqaem 

house  ?  ,  'i      (in  ddmo  alictijus)  ? 

He  is  at  no  one's  house  (with  no  j  Ndn  est  apud  qudnquam. 

one) ?  (In  ddmo  nullius  est 

Do  you    wish  to   go   to    your    Visne  ad  amicum  tiium  (ddmum  or 

friend  ?  in  ddmum  amici  tiii)  ire  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  him.  Ndlo  ad  ^um  (ddmum  or  in  ddmum 

djus)  ire. 
At  whose  house  f    With  wham  f        Cujus  in  domo  f    Apud  qucm  f 
7b  whose  house  f    To  whom  f  Cdjus  in  domum  f    Ad  quern  f 

To  whom  (to  whose  house)  do    Ad  quern  (cujus  in  ddmum)  vb 

you  wish  to  go  ?  ^       ire  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  any  one*  Ndlo  ad  qadnquam  (in  ddmum  cu- 

(to  any  one's  house).  jusquam)  ire. 

With  whom  (at  whose  house)  is    Apud  quem  (cujus  in  ddmo)  est 

your  brother  ?  frftter  tiius  ? 

He  ia  with  ns  (at  our  house).       {g^J^esL 

Exercise  45. 

Do  you  wish  to  tear  my  coat  ?  —  I  do  not  wish  to  tear  it  —  Does 
your  brother  wish  to  tear  mj  beautiful  book  ?  —  He  does  not  wish  to 
tear  it  —  What  does  he  wish  to  tear  ?  —  He  wishes  to  tear  your 
heart.  —  With  whom  is  our  father  V  —  He  is  with  his  fiiend.  -^  To 
whom  do  you  wish  to  go  ?  —  I  wish  to  go  to  you.  —  Will  you  go  to 
my  house  ?  —  I  will  not  go  to  yours,  but  to  my  tailor's.  —  Does  your 
&ther  wbh  to  go  to  his  friend?  —  He  wishes  to  go  to  him.  —  At 
whose  house  is  your  son  ?  —  He  is  at  our  house.  —  Do  your  children 
wish  to  go  to  our  friends  ?  —  They  wish  to  go  to  them.  —  Is  the  for- 
eigner at  our  brother's  ?  —  He  is  there  (apud  eum) .  —  At  whose  house 
is  the  Englbhman? — He  is  at  yours. — is  the  American  at  our  house  ? 
—  No,  sir,  he  is  not  at  our  house ;  he  b  at  his  friend's.  —  Is  the  Ital- 
ian at  his  fiiends'  ?  —  He  is  at  their  house. 

Exercise  46. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  home  ?  —  I  do  not  wish  to  go  home ;  I  wish  to 
^  to  we  son  of  my  neighbor.  —  Is  your  &ther  at  home  ?  —  No,  air, 
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he  is  not  at  home.  —  With  whom  is  he  ?  —  He  is  with  the  good  chil- 
dren of  oar  old  neighbor.  —  Will  you  go  to  any  one's  house  ?  —  I 
will  go  to  no  one's  house.  —  At  whose  house  is  your  son  ?  —  He  is  at 
no  one*s  house ;  he  is  at  home.  —  What  will  he  do  at  home  ?  —  He 
will  drink  good  wine.  —  Will  you  carry  my  letters  home  ?  —  I  will 
carry  them  to  my  father's.  —  Who  will  carry  my  notes  ?  —  The 
vounff  man  will  carry  them.  —  Will  he  cany  them  to  my  house  ?  — 
Ko ;  ne  will  carry  them  to  his  brother's.  —  Is  his  father  at  home  ?  — 
He  is  not  at  home ;  he  is  at  the  foreigner's.  —  What  have  you  to 
drink? — I  have  nothing  to  drink.  —  Has  your  son  anything  to  drink  ? 
—  He  has  good  wine  and  good  water  to  drink.  —  Will  your  servant 
carry  my  oooks  to  my  brothers'  ?  —  He  will  carry  them  to  their 
bouse.  —  What  will  vou  carry  to  my  house  ?  —  I  will  carry  to  your 
house  two  chickens,  three  birds,  good  bread,  and  good  wine.  —  \Vill 
you  cany  these  chairs  to  my  house  ?  —  I  will  not  carry  these,  but 
those.  —  What  will  the  German  do  at  home  ?  —  He  will  work  and 
drink  good  wine. 

Exercise  47. 

What  have  you  at  home  ?  —  I  have  nothing  at  home.  — -  Have  you 
anything  good  to  drink  at  home  ?  —  I  have  nothing  good  to  drink ;  I 
have  only  bad  water.  —  Has  the  captain  as  much  coffee  as  sugar  at 
home  ?  —  He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  at  home.  —  Will 
you  carry  as  many  crowns  as  buttons  to  my  brother's  ?  —  I  will  carry 
to  his  house  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  —  Will  you  carry 
great  glasses  to  my  house  ?  —  I  will  carry  some  to  your  house.  —  Had 
the  merchant  a  desire  to  buy  as  many  oxen  as  rams  ?  —  He  wishes  to 
hay  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  the  shoemaker  as  many 
shoes  as  boots  to  mend  ?  —  He  has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other 
to  mend.  —  Has  ho  as  much  wine  as  water  to  drink  V  —  He  has  as 
much  to  drink  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  —  Has  the  Turk  a  desire  to 
break  some  classes  ?  —  He  has  a  desire  to  break  some.  —  Has  he  a 
mind  to  drimL  some  wine  ?  —  He  has  no  mind  to  drink  any.  —  Will 
you  buy  anything  of  me  (de  me)  ?  —  I  will  buy  nothing  of  you.  —  Of 
whom  (de  quo)*  will  you  buy  your  com  ?  —  I  will  buy  it  of  the  great 
merchant —  Of  whom  will  the  English  buy  their  oxen  ? —  They  will 
buy  them  of  the  Dutch.  —  Will  the  Spaniards  buy  anything  ?  —  They 
wiU  buy  nothing. 

*  The  penon  qftokom  any  is  bought  is  in  Lntin  pnt  in  the  Ablative  with  the 
prepositioQ  de;  so  that  the  formula  is:  aliqttid  de  aUquo  emire,  to  buy  any  of 
anyone. 
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Lesson  XXIX.  — pensum  undetricesimum. 

OF  THE    CLASSIFICATION  OF  VERBS. 

A.  Latin  verbs  in  general  may  be  divided  into  Prim- 
Hive  and  Derivative^  and  with  reference  to  their  compo- 
sition into  Simple  and  Compound. 

Primitive  verbs  are  those  which  are  not  derived  from  any  other 
word,  but  are  themselves  the  roots  for  other  parts  of  speech. 

Derivatives  are  formed  either  from  nouns,  adjectives,  or  other 
verbs. 

Simple  verbs  may  be  either  primitive  or  derivative. 

Compound  verbs  are  formed  by  the  union  of  a  verb  with  another 
verb  or  with  some  other  part  of  speech.     (See  Lesson  XXVL) 

B.  The  verbs  derived  from  other  verbs  are  subdi- 
vided into  a  number  of  classes.     These  classes  are  :  — 

1.  Frequentatives^  or  such  as  denote  a  reiteration  or  frequent 
repetition  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  primitive ;  as  dictdre 
(from  dico)y  to  say  often ;  quaeritdre  (from  qitaero)^  to  inquire 
repeatedly. 

These  verbs  are  all  of  the  first  conjugation,  and  are  generally 
formed  from  the  supine  of  their  primitives,  by  changing  the  otum  of 
the  first  conjugation  into  t/o.  Hare,  and  the  urn  of  the  remaining  con- 
jugations into  o,  are ;  as  portatum  (the  supine  of  porto^  I  carry)  — 
porCUOy  are,  I  carry  often ;  domiUum  (the  supine  ofdormiOy  I  sleep)  — 
donnlto,  are,  I  am  apt  to  sleep  constantly,  I  am  sleepy.  But  others 
again  are  formed  from  the  present  indicative  of  their  primitive,  and 
some  even  from  other  frequentatives ;  as  ag(to,  are  (from  ago^  I  drive), 
to  drive  up  and  down ;  latUo,  are  (from  lateo,  I  am  oonceaied),  I  hide 
myself;  dtctito,  are,  1  say  or  tell  often ;  lectUo,  are,  I  read  again  and 
again  (from  the  obsolete  frequentatives  dictdre j  lectdre),  &c. 

2.  DesidercUtves,  in  iirto,  urire,  denoting  a  desire  for  that 
which  is  indicated  by  the  primitive.  These  verbs  are  likewise 
derived  from  the  supine  of  the  primitive,  and  are  always  of  the 
fourth  conjugation ;  as  estim  (the  supine  of  eefo,  I  eat)  —  esurto^ 
trey  I  desire  to  eat,  I  am  hungry ;  emptum  (from  emo,  I  buy)  — 
empturto,  Ire,  I  desire  to  buy ;  coendtum  (from  coeno,  I  dine)  — 
coendturto,  tre,  I  desire  to  dine,  &c. 

But  a  number  of  verbs  in  UrKo,  Qrlre  (and  Hrlo,  Hjidre)  are  no  fre- 
quentatives and  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  long  v ;  as  ligih 
Tire,  to  be  dainty ;  prurire,  to  itch ;  centuridre,  to  divide  into  cen- 
turies ;  decwrXare,  to  divide  into  companies. 

8.  Inchoatives  or  Inceptives  in  sco,  ich'e^  which  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  beginning  of  an  action  or  state ;  as  languesco^  ere^  I 
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am  growing  languid  (from  languerey  to  be  languid)  ;  ingemiscoj 
ere  J I  begin  to  sigh  (from  gemerey  to  sigh). 

The  final  sco  of  these  inchoatives  is  cutco  from  primitives  of  the 
first  conjugation,  esco  from  those  of  the  second,  and  tsco  fix)m  those  of 
the  third  and  fourth. 

Inchoatives  frequently  occur  compounded  with  prepositions,  while 
their  primitives  are  simple  verbs ;  as  perdmescoy  I  begin  to  dread,  from 
timeo,  1  am  afraid ;  conticescoy  I  become  silent,  from  taceo,  I  am  silent ; 
obdormiscOy  I  fall  asleep,  from  domiXoy  I  sleep. 

Some  inchoatives  are  derived  from  substantives  and  adjectives ;  as 
mature.^€Oy  I  grow  ripe,  from  matUrus^  a,  urn  ;  puerascoy  I  am  becoming 
a  boy,  from  puer,  a  boy,  &c. 

A  number  of  verbs  in  sco  are  no  inchoatives,  as  cresco,  I  grow ; 
nascoy  I  learn  to  know ;  poscoy  I  demand. 

4.  DiminutiveSy  with  the  termination  illoj  iildrej  which  is 
annexed  to  the  root  of  the  primitive  without  any  other  change ; 
as  cantillo,  I  sing  a  little,  I  tiill  (from  cantarej  to  sing)  ;  con- 
scribilloy  I  scribble  (from  scrtbere^  to  write)  ;  sorbitto,  I  sip  (from 
sorbercj  to  sup,  drink  up).  The  verbs  of  this  class  are  but  few 
in  number. 

5.  Intensives  in  mo,  ssere  ;  as  capesso,  facessOy  petesso  (from 
captOy  facto,  peto),  I  seize,  perfonn,  seek  with  earnestness  or 
eagerness. 

C.  Verbs  derived  from  nouns  are  called  Denominatives. 
E.  g.  luceoy  I  shine ;/raM<3fo,  I  deceive,  defraud;  vtdneroy  I  wound 
(from  lux,  fraus,  vulntis),  &c. 

A  large  number  of  I^tin  verbs  derived  from  substantives  signify  to 
he  or  to  imitate  tliat  which  is  indicated  by  the  noun.  The  majority  of 
these  verbs  are  deponents  of  the  first  conjugation;  as  domXmts  — 
domXndriy  to  act  the  lord,  to  domineer ;  comix  —  cornJrariy  to  chatter 
like  a  crow ;  fur — JUrdriy  to  be  a  thief,  to  steal ;  Graeculm — graecnri, 
to  live  like  a  Graeculus,  to  live  luxuriously  and  elfeminatcly ;  but 
alsopctter — patrisso,  ar<»,  I  take  after  my  father;  bubo  —  bub&loy  are, 
to  screech  like  an  owl,  &c. 

Where  t  UMf    Ubtnamf   (Adverbs.) 

Whither  f    Where  to  f  QuOf    Quorswnt    QuorsOsf   (Ad- 

verbs.) 

D.  Obs.  1.  The  interroffiitive  adverb  ubif  implies  motion  or  rest 
in  a  place,  and  the  noun  ot  the  answer  generally  stands  either  in  the 
genitive  or  ablativc,t  but  sometimes  in  the  accusative  with  one  of  the 
prepositions  ad,  apudy  sttpery  or  supter, 

*  This  fuim  is  affixed  with  some  emphasis.  So  also  Uln  locif  Ubi  gentium  t 
Ubi  terrarum  t  Where  in  the  world  ? 

t  When  this  ablative  is  the  fwwie  of  a  toum  of  the  third  declension,  it  stands  with- 
out a  prepOBitioo;  as  Orrtfta^ne,  at  Carthage;  bnt  otherwise  it  has  in  before  it. 
12* 
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Obs,  2.  The  interrogative  adverb  qitd  f  implies  motion  or  direction 
towards  a  place,  and  the  noun  of  the  answer  is  always  in  the  accusar 
tive,  either  with  or  without  a  preposition. 


There. 
Thither  (there). 

To  cany  thither. 
To  carry  it  thither. 

To  carry  some  thither. 

To  carry  them  thither. 

'Where  is  my  son  ? 
lie  is  at  home. 

Is  his  brother  there  too  ? 

He  is  not  there,  but  at  the  neigh- 
bor's. 

Will  you  carry  my  books  to  the 
merchant  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  carry  them  to 
him. 

To  send. 


To  come. 


( 


To  lead. 


Whenf   At  what  time  f 


Ibl,  i//fc,  icttc  (rest). 
Eoj  iUOy  iliHc  (motion). 

to  (fllo,  illuc)  porttre  (f^rre). 
(£um,  ^m),  id  fllo  portdre. 
Sing.  Allqudntum  c5  (illo,  illuc) 

portfire  (fdrre). 
Plur.  Aliquot  4d  (fllo,  flluc)  por- 
tfire (fdrre^. 
tos  (4as,  da)  46  (fllo,  flluc)  por- 
tfire or  fcrre. 
t^bi  dst  fnius  m6ua  ? 
5  Ddmi  dst 
\  Ddmi  suae  ^t. 
fotne  fbi  dt  *  frfiter  djus  ? 
Non  dst  fbi ;  apud  vicSnum  est. 

Yisne  td  Ifl)ros  mdos  ad  mercatd- 

rem  portfire  ? 
Ndlo  dos  ad  fllum  portfire. 

Mitto,  ere,  misi,  missum  (ALicri 

ALIQUID,     ALIQUID      AD      ALl- 
QUEM). 

'  Venlo,  ere,  veni,  ventum. 
Pervenio,  ere,  veni,  ventum  (nku- 

ter). 

*  Duco,  ere,  duxi,  ductum. 
I  Dcduco,  ere,  duxi,  ductum. 

(aliquem  ad  aliquem). 

QuandS  f  Quo  tempdre  f 


E.   Rule.     Time  when  is  put  in  the  Ablative  with- 


out a  preposition,  as : 

Ilord  duodecXmd. 
Hoc  tempdre. 
Die  constitika. 

To-morrow. 

To-day,  this  day. 

Somewhere,  anywhere. 
Somewhither,  anywhither. 


At  ttodve  o'clock. 

At  this  time. 

On  the  appointed  day. 

CrSs  (adv.\  crastlno  tempore. 
(Hodlc  (adv.),  hoc  die,  hodiemd 
\     tempore. 

AttcHbX,  usquSm,  usptdm  (rest). 
Attquo,  quoquam,  quopXdm  (motion). 


*  The  ooiunnction  ti  has  Bometimes  the  sense  of  also,  too. 
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F,  Obs.  The  adrerb  dRci3)i  is  compounded  of  altquis  and  iihij  and 
IS  synonymous  with  i»  aliquo  locoj  "  in  some' place/'  or  "  somewhere," 
"  anywhere,"  generally.  Uspiam  may  commonly  stand  in  the  same 
sense,  but  usquam  can  only  be  employed  in  clauses  involving  a  con- 
dition or  negation,  as  afler  the  conjunctions  si,  nisi,  neque  (nee),  non, 
nunqtMm,  &c.  The  same  distinctions  apply  to  the  corresponding 
adverbs  of  motion,  aRquo,  quopioMy  and  quoquam. 

Nowhere,  not  anyiohere, 
Nowhither,  not  anyiohiiher, 

Cupisne  Ire  lUlquo  (qudplam)  ? 


Nusquam,  mispl[am  (rest). 
NxjLsquam  (motion). 


Do  you  desire  to  go  anywhere 

(anj-whither)  ? 
I  do  desire  to    go  somewhere 

(somewhither). 
I  de^re  to  go  to  the  house  of  my 

father. 
I  do  not  desire  to  go  anywhere. 
Nor  do  I  desire  to  go  anywhere. 
If  he  desires  to  go  anywhere. 
Is  your  brother  anywhere  ? 

He  is  somewhere. 

He  is  at  the  house  of  his  lather. 

He  is  nowhere. 

Nor  is  his  friend  anywhere. 

Unless  your  fnend  is  anywhere. 

Will  you  conduct  me  tp  your 

tailor? 
I  will  conduct  you  to  him. 

When  will  you  lead  me  to  him  ? 

I  will  lead  you  to  him  to-morrow. 

Who  will  send  me  good  books  ? 

No  one  will  send  you  any. 


Ciiplo  ire  tilquo. 

In  ddmiun  pat^mam  ire  ciiplo. 

Nusquam  Ire  ctiplo. 

Neaue  ego  quoquam  ire  ciiplo. 

Si  ille  qudquam  ire  cupit. 

&tne   fnlter    tuus   aUciibi   (lispl- 

am;)? 
Est  alicubi  (in  dliquo  loco). 
In  ddmo  pat^ma  est. 
Nusquam  (niisplam)  est. 
Ne^ue  amicus  ^jus  dsquam  est 
Nisi  amicus  tiius  usquam  est. 
Yisne  me  ad  sartorem  tiium  du- 

cere? 
Ydlo  t6  ad   ^um   ducere    (dedu- 

cere). 
Qudndo  Tqud  tempore)  md  vis  ad 

^um  ducere  ? 
'k^o  td  crds  (crdstino  tempore)  ad 

eum  ducere  vdlo. 
Qufs  vult  mihi  mittere  lA)ros  1x5- 

nos? 
Ndmo  tA)i  ullos  mittere  vult. 


The  physician.  Medlcus,  i,  m. 

To  write.  Scribo,  ere,  psi,  ptum  (a liquid 

ALICUI  or  AD  ALIQUEM). 

{Scribendaene  tfbi  sunt  tam  miiltae 
litterae  quam  pdtri  mdo  ? 
Ilabdsne    tdt    litteras    scribdndas, 
qudt  pdter  mdus? 
tScrib^naae  sunt  mfhi  plCis  (plures) 
qudm  6\. 
Scrib^ndas  ^go  plures  hdbeo  quam 
ille  (ipse). 


Have  you  as  many  letters 
write  as  my  father  ? 
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EXERCISK  48. 

Will  you  CO  any  whither  (anywhere)  ?  —  I  will  go  nowhither  (no- 
where).—  Will  your  good  son  go  to  any  one?  —  He  will  go  to  no 
one.  —  AVhen  will  you  take  your  youn^  man  to  the  painter?  —  I 
will  take  him  there  (ad  euni)  to-day.  —  W  here  will  he  carry  these 
birds  to  ?  —  lie  will  cary  them  nowhither.  —  AVill  you  take  the 
physician  to  this  man  ?^ —  I  will  take  him  there  (ad  eum,  to  him).  — 
When  will  vou  take  him  there  ?  —  I  will  take  him  there  to-day.  — 
Will  the  physicians  come  to  your  good  brother  ?  —  They  will  not 
come  to  him-  —  Will  you  send  me  a  servant?  —  I  will  send  you  none. 

—  Will  you  send  a  child  to  the  physician  ?  —  I  will  send  one  to  him. 

—  AVlth  whom  is  the  physician?  —  He  is  with  nobody.  —  Do  you 
wish  to  go  any  whither  ?  —  I  wish  to  p)  to  the  good  Americans.  — 
Has  he  time  to  come  to  my  house  ?  —  He  has  no  time  to  come  there. 

—  Will  the  captain  write  one  more  letter  ?  —  He  will  write  one  more. 

—  Will  you  write  a  note  ?  —  I  will  write  one.  —  Has  your  friend  a 
mind  to  write  as  many  letters  as  I  ?  —  He  has  a  mind  to  write  quite 
as  many. 

Exercise  49. 

Where  is  your  brother  ?  —  He  is  at  home.  —  Whither  do  you  wish 
to  CO? — 1  wish  to  go  home.  —  Whither  does  your  father  wish  to 
CO  ?  —  He  wishes  to  go  to  your  house.  —  Whither  will  you  carry  this 
letter  ?  —  I  will  carry  it  to  my  neighbor's.  —  Is  your  son  at  home  ? 

—  He  is  there. —  Whither  will  the  shoemaker  carry  my  boots?  — 
He  will  carry  them  to  your  house  ?  —  Will  he  carry  them  home  ? — 
He  will  carry  them  thither.  —  Will  you  send  good  sugar  home  ?  —  I 
will  send  some  thither.  —  Will  the  baker  send  good  bread  home  ?  — 
He  will  send  some  thither.  —  Will  you  come  to  me  ?  —  I  will  come  to 
you. — Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ? —  I  wish  to  go  to  the  good  French- 
men. —  Will  the  good  Italians  go  to  our  house  ?  —  They  will  go  no- 
whither.—  Will  you  take  your  son  to  my  house? — I  will  not  take 
him  to  your  house,  but  to  the  captain's.  —  When  will  you  take  him  to 
the  captain's  ?  —  I  will  take  him  there  to-morrow.  —  l)ave  you  many- 
letters  to  write  ?  —  I  have  only  a  few  to  write.  —  How  many  letters 
has  our  old  neighbor  to  write  ?  —  He  has  as  many  to  write  as  you.  — 
Who  has  long  letters  to  write  ?  —  The  youth  has  some  to  write.  — 
How  many  more  letters  has  he  to  write  ? —  He  has  six  more  to  write. 

—  IIow  many  has  he  to  send  ?  —  He  has  twenty  to  send.  —  Has  he 
as  many  letters  to  send  as  his  father  ?  —  He  has  fewer  to  send.  —  Has 
the  hatmaker  some  more  hats  to  send  ?  —  He  has  no  more  to  send.  — 
Has  your  son  the  courage  (audetne  fiftwt  tmta)  to  write  a  long  letter? 

—  lie  has  the  courage  to  write  one.  —  Will  he  write  as  many  letters 
as  mine  ?  —  He  will  write  quite  as  many.  —  Will  you  buy  as  many 
carriages  as  horses? — I  will  buy  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former. 
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Lesson  XXX.— pensibi  tricesimum. 

OF  THE  PRESENT  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

A.  The  Present  Subjunctive  is  formed  from  the 
Present  Indicative  by  changing  the  terminations  of  the 
respective  conjugations  into,  1.  em^  2.  earn,  3.  am  (iam), 
4.  tarn  ;  as,  amo,  amem ;  moneo,  maneam  ;  lego,  legam 
(facio,/actaw);  audio,  audiam,*  It  is  inflected  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

First  Coxjuoation. 
Singular.  Plural. 

I'hat  I  may  lave  SmSm       That  we  may  love        fimcmtls 

Thai  thou  mayst  love  firoes         That  ye  may  love         fimetts 
ITiat  he  may  love,        SmSt,         That  they  may  love,     fiment. 

Second  Conjugation.^ 
«  Singular.  Plural. 

Thai  I  may  remind      m6n(&Pim  That  we  may  remind  mSngamtis 
Thaithaumay^remindm6n^m    That  ye  may  remind  mdnSatis 
That  he  may  remind,   mQneiit,  TTiat  they  may  remind,  m5n&mt. 

Third  Conjugation.  * 

Singular.  Plural. 

TheU  I  may  read         legSim        That  we  may  read     ISgamtis 

That  thou  mayst  read  iSgas         That  ye  may  read       l^gatis 

That  he  may  read,      iSg&t,         Tliat  they  may  read,    legant. 

Fourth  Conjugation. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Tltat  I  may  hear         audtSm      That  we  may  hear      audiamtis 

That  thou  mayst  hear  audfas       TJiat  ye  may  hear       audiatis 

Thai  he  may  hear,       audl^t,       That  they  may  hear,   audlant. 

Like  dmem  inflect:  ordinem,  denij  porteniy  lahorem,  lavem,  &c. 
Like  moneam:  habeam^  videam^  foveam,  &c.  Like  Ugam:  dlcanty  di- 
sponamj  scribani,  faciam,^  &c.  Like  audKam:  aperiam,  esur^am,  sUkim, 
vintam,  &c. 

Hemark.  —  The  present  subjunctive  of  the  first  and  third  con- 
jugations sometimes  has  im  instead  of  em  or  am ;  as  edim^  commedim  ; 
duim,  perduim  ;  J  for  edam,  commedam  ;  c/em,  perdam.     But  this  anti- 

♦  See  Lesson  XXVIII.  B.  2. 

t  Verbe  of  the  third  conjugation  in  to  have  their  present  sabjunctive  in  iam. 
Thus,  also,  capio,  capiam^  calefacio,  caUfadam^  &c. 
X  From  the  obsolete  forms  duo,perduo  (»  do^  perdo). 
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quated  form  occurs  only  in  a  few  verbs.  It  is  retained  in  the  insu- 
lar verbs  esse  and  velle,  and  their  compounds ;  as  velim,  noUm,  medim  ; 
sim,  possim,  prosim,  &c. 

B,  The  Present  Subjunctive  of  the  irregular  verbs  sunij  voloy 
fidloy  eoy  and  f era  {affero)  is  thus  inflected:  — 

Singular.  Plubal. 

That  I  may  be  sIm  ITuxt  we  may  be  simus 

That  thou  mayst  be  sis  That  ye  may  be  sitis 

That  he  may  be,  sit,*  Hiat  they  may  be.  sint. 

TTiat  I  may  be  wiUing      velim   That  we  may  be  willing  vellm&s 
That  thou  mayst  be  willing  velis     That  ye  may  be  willing  velitis 
That  he  may  be  willing,    veilt,    That  they  may  be  willing,  vSlint 

nat  I  may  go  S£Lm        TTiat  we  may  go  SamOs 

ThcU  thou  mayst  go       Sas  TTiat  ye  may  go  Sa^ 

That  he  may  go,  Silt,  That  they  may  go,         Sant 

That  I  may  carry         f^rSUn      That  we  may  carry       feramj^ 
TViat  thou  mayst  carry  f^ras        That  ye  may  carry        fc^ratis 
That  he  may  carry,       ferat,       That  they  may  carry.    fiSrant. 

Remark.  —  The  compounds  of  these  verbs  are  all  of  them  inflected 
in  the  same -way.;  as  desim,  passim,  prosim,  from  desum,  possum^  prO' 
sum ;  mdlXm^^  notim,  from  nialo,  nolo ;  aMam^  prodSam,  transiam,  from 
abeoy  prod^,  transeo ;  afferam,  differam,  circumfiram,  from  aff^ro, 
dijffero,  circumfSro,  &c. 

OF    THE    USE    OP    THE    SUBJUNCTIVE. 

C.  Obs.  The  Subjunctive  serves  to  denote  various 
modifications  of  the  action  or  state  expressed  by  the 
verb,  and  is  often  put  in  Latin  where  the  English  idiom 
requires  the  Indicative  or  Infinitive.  It  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed :  — 

1st.  Afler  certain  conjunctions,  such  as  ut  and  quo,  that,  in 
order  that ;  ne,  that  not,  lest ;  Itcet  and  quamvis,  although  ;  utt- 
nam,  would  that ;  quin  and  quominus,  but  that,  &c.     £•  g. :  — 

VilnXo  ut  videdm,  I  come  to  see  (in  order  that  I  may 

see). 

*  Instead  of  «iOT,  als.  $it^  the  older  Latin  writers  employ  the  forms  aem,  ties, 

tXet;  and  also  from  the  obsolete  ,/iio,  the  iorms  fuam,  fias,  fuat ;  , , 

fMnt. 

t  An  ancient  form  of  this  is  mavHim,  m,  i7,  &c.  So  the  Imp.  Subj.  mnvellem 
for  mallem;  the  Pres.  lud.  mavdlo  for  maloi  the  Future  ludic.  mctvdlam  for 
maiam,  &c. 
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Cave  ne  scrtbas.  Take  care  lest  you  vorile. 

Ijftinam  haberem.  Would  that  I  had, 

2d.  In  indirect  or  dependent  questions,  introduced  bj  an  in- 
terrogative adjective,  pronoun,  or  adverb,  such  as  quanius^ 
qucdii,  quatus;  qutSy  quiy  cujas ;  vJbij  quo,  quorsumy  quando, 
quottesy  qiiomodo  ;  an,  ne,  &c.     £.  g. : — 

Nescfo  quantum  habeas,  I  do  not  know  how  much  you  heme. 

Die  mUii  quia  {qualis)  sit.  Tell  me  who  he  is, 

ScUne  qudndo  venial  f  Do  you  know  when  he  comes  f 

Vide  fin  venturus  sit.*  See  whether  he  is  about  to  come, 

3d.  To  denote  possibilitj  in  general,  and  also  an  exhortation 
or  command ;  as 

FdrsXtan  temere  ftcerim,  I  may  possUjly  have  acted  rashly, 

Emas  quod  necesse  esL  Buy  what  is  necessary, 

Ectmui,    Scribamus,  Let  us  go.    Let  us  write. 

'  Vento  ut  vidSdm. 
I  come  in  order  to  see  (for  the 

Mke  of  seeing,  to  see^  about  to 

see). 


Vento  ad  viddndum, 
Vinlo  videndi  causIL 
Vento  videre  or  visum, 
Venlo  visitrus. 


D,  Obs.  The  compound  conjunction  in  order  to,  in  order  thai,  is 
commonly  expressed  m  Latin  either  by  ut  with  the  subjunctive,  or 
(aiier  verbs  of  motion)  by  the  supine  in  urn;  but  it  may  frequently  be 
likewise  rendered  by  the  accusative  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  with 
ad,  by  the  genitive  of  the  gerund  with  .the  ablative  causa  or  gratia, 
**  for  the  sake  of,"  by  a  mere  infinitive,  or,  lastly,  by  the  future  par- 
ticiple in  ttrus. 

Do  you  wiA  to  goto  your  broth-  5'^'j"«g^/'**«"  *^'"»  •«»'  "*  ^ 
er  in  order  to  see  him  ?  J  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^  f^^  ^^^j 

I  desire  to  go  to  him  in  order  to  (  Cupio  ad  ^um  Ire,  ut  ^um  vMSam. 
see  him  (for  the  sake  oi  seeing  -}  t^o  4vaa  visum  ire  ciipia 
him).  (  Cdpio  ad  cum  ire  videndi  grdtJfi. 

filstne  fnitri  tiio  ciilter  ad  secundum 
pdncm  stium  ? 
Habdtne  frfiter  tiius  ciiltrum,  qulf 
pdnem  siium  s^*et  ? 
He  has  one  to  cut  it  (wherewith  (  ^st  6i  tinus  ad  dum  secundum, 
to  cut  it).  (  Hdbet  iinum,  qui  4um  secAre  p(5ssit 

*  The  direct  qpestionn  involved  in  these  exsmples  Are:  —  Quantum  habt»f^ 
Qtu's  {qualU)  tat  J —  Q^ando  {qm  tempdre)  venit  f —  Venturume  tstt 

t  This  9* J  is  an  old  ablative,  and  may  stand  for  every  gender  of  that  case 
■inpilar  and  plural  (i.  e.  for  qud^  qua,  mabut).  When  thus  used  it  represents 
the  vutrument  or  meansy  exactly  like  tfie  English  "  wherewith,'*  "  whei-eby." 
Thus  Nepos:  —iii,  qui  efferrtiur,  vix  reUquerit,  so  that  he  left  scarcely  enough, 
wherewith  he  mic^t  be  ouried. 
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(Peciiniam,  qui  p&nem  ^mam,  ndo 
hdbeo. 
Cdreo  peciinia   ad  cmdndum   pd« 
nem. 
Have  you  paper  enough  to  write    ilstne  tibi  sdtis  cMrtae  ad  litteram 
a  letter  (for  writing  a  letter).         scrib^ndam  ? 

Ndn  est  (mihi  Bdtis). 
(  Everro,  ere,  erri,  ersum. 
•|  Scopis  purgo,  fire,  &vi,  atnin. 
(     (aliquid,  locum  aliquem). 
i  Occido,  ere,  idi,  isum. 
•|  Interfleio,  ere,  feci,  factum. 
(     (aliquem). 
Macto,  are,  avi,  atum  (auqukm, 

ANIMAL  ALIQUOD). 

Sallo,  ire,  iri  or  li,  itum  (aliquid). 
i  Commodo,  are,  avi,  iUum. 
}  Credo,  ere,  crediti,  creditum. 
(     (alicui  aliquid). 
i  Possum,  posse,  potui. 
•|  ScIo,  ire,  ivi  or  li,  itum. 
(     (aliquid  facebe). 


I  have  not  enough. 
To  sweep  (out). 

To  kill,  slay. 
To  slaughter. 
To  salt 
To  lend. 

To  be  able. 

To  know  how  (to  be  able). 


E,  Obs,  Possum  signifies  "  to  have  the  power  or  ability,"  sctOy  "  to 
have  the  knowledge  or  skill,"  "  to  know  how."  Both  these  verba  may 
be  followed  by  the  infinitive  of  another  verb.  Possum  is  a  compound 
ofpdtis  and  sum^  and  is  inflected  in  the  present  as  follows :  — 

Indicative. 

Plural, 
pdssum     We  can  (are  able) 
potes        Ye  can  {are  able) 
potest,      They  can  (are  ame). 

Subjunctive. 

Plural, 
possim      nat  fjce  may  be  able 
possis       That  ye  may  be  able 
possit,       That  they  may  be  able. 

5Potdsne  scnbere  epistolam  ? 
Scisnc  scribere  epistolam  V 
Pdssum  (scio)  (inam  scribere. 
Niim  ille  laborftre   (opus  filcSre) 

pdtest? 
Laborare  (opus  fdcere)  non  pdtest. 
Possiintne  venire  ad  nos  ? 
Ad  vds  venire  non  pdssunt. 


Singular. 
I  can  (am  able) 
Thou  canst  (art  able) 
Be  can  (is  aUe)^ 

Singular. 
That  I  may  be  able 
That  thou  mayst  be  able 
That  he  may  be  able. 

Can  you  write  a  letter? 

I  can  write  one. 
^an  he  work  ? 


possumus 

potestis 

possunt 


possimus 

possltifl 

possint.* 


^e  cannot  work. 
Can  they  come  to  us  ? 
They  cannot  come  to  you. 


♦  Antiquated  forms  of  this  are  ^wttTem,  e«,  e/,  &c.,  orpotessim,  if,  it,  &c.    So 
tiHsopotestur  {or  potest,  undpotesu  {or  posse. 
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To  km  me. 
To  see  me. 


Md  accidere  (interflcere). 
Me  videre. 


F.  Obs,  In  Latin  the  accusatiTe  generally  takes  its  place  before 
the  verb  on  which  it  depends,  and  the  dative  before  the  accusative.* 
The  verb  itself  is  commonly  put  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

To  speak  to  me  (with  me),        Mecum  Idqui,  ad  me  loquu 


To  speak  to  you  (with  you). 
To  speak  to  him  (with  him). 
To  speak  to  us  (with  us). 
To  speak  to  you  (with  you). 
To  speak  to  them  (^nth  them). 
To  send  to  him. 
To  send  to  his  house. 
To  send  it  to  me. 
To  send  him  (them,  &c.)  to  me, 

to  my  house. 
To  send  it  to  me  to-morrow. 

To  send  him  (them)  to  me  (i.e. 

to  my  house)  to-morrow 
When  will  yon  send  me  the  hat? 

I  will  send  it  to  you  to  day. 
Will  you  lend  me  some  money  ? 

I  will  lend  you  a  little. 

Do  you  desire  to  see  my  brother, 

in  order  to  speak  to  him  ? 
I  do  desire  to  see  him,  in  order 

to  speak  to  him  ? 
Has  he  a  broom  to  sweep  my 

house? 
He  has  none. 

Have  you  anyOting  to  write,  to  eat,    Hahesne  quod  scribas,  quod  edas, 
to  say  f  quod  dicas  f 

I  have  something  to  write,  to  eat,  Habeo  quod  scribam,  ddam,  dicam. 

to  say. 

I  have  nothing  to  write,  to  eat,  Non   hdbeo  quod  scHbam,  ^dam, 

to  say.  dicam. 

Has  he  any  money  to  give  me  ?  Habetne  quid  mfhi  ddt  pecuniae  ? 


Tecum  t  Idqui,  ad  te  Idqui. 

Cum  4o  Idqui,  ad  ^um  Idqui. 

Nobiscum  Idqui,  ad  nos  Idqui. 

Yobiscum  Idqui,  ad  vds  Idqui. 

Cum  niis  ld(]ui,  ad  fllos  Idqui. 

£i  mittere. 

Ad  ^um  (in  ddmum  ^jus)  mittere. 

£um  (earn,  id)  mibi  mittere. 

'kvan  {4os)  ad  me  (ddmum  m^am) 
mittere. 

]§:um  (eam,  id)  mihi  crastino  tem- 
pore mittere. 

£um  (eos)  ad  mc  (ddmum  mdam) 
crds  mittere. 

Qu&ndo  vis  mibi  pileum  mittere  ? 
(Cf  Lesson  XXIV.  G.) 

Ego  tibi  dum  mittere  vdio  hddie. 

Vlsne  mihi  credere  aliqudntum  pe- 
cuniae ? 

Vdlo  tibi  aliqudntulum  crddere. 

Cupisne  fnltrem  mdum  videre,  ut 
cum  60  (ad  eum)  loqudris  V 

Ciipio  dum  videre,  ut  cum  do  (ad 
dum)  Idquar.J 

Habdtne  scdpas  ad  ddmum  meam 
everrdndam  ? 

Nou  habet 


*  Unless  the  accusative  be  a  personal  pronoun,  which  frequently  precedes 
the  dative. 

t  Compare  Lesson  XXVIII.  p.  138.  note. 

X  The  present  subjanctlve  of  the  aeponent  bqttor  Is:  —  Sino.  Idquar,  Idqud- 
ris  or  tiitmare^  Idqudtur ;  Plur.  loquantur^  tdfjuanUni,  lotiuaniur.  Conipnro 
I  XaXV. 
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He  has  no  money  to  give  you.        Ndn*hjibet  quid  tabi  det  pecuniae. 
Do  you  lend  us  books  to  read  ?       Conunodatisne  nobis  libros  leg^n- 

dos? 
We  lend  you  books  and  letters    Ydbis  et  Iibros  leg^ndos  et  litteraa 
to  read.  commoddmus.       (Vide    Lesson 

XXn.  B.  5.) 

Exercise  50. 

Can  you  cut  me  some  bread  ?  -t- 1  can  cut  you  some.  —  Ilavc  you 
a  knife  to  cut  me  some  ?  —  1  have  one.  —  Can  you  wash  your  gloves  ? 
I  can  wash  them,  but  have  no  wish  to  do  it  —  Can  the  tailor  make 
nie  a  coat  ?  —  He  can  make  you  one.  —  Will  you  speak  to  the  phy- 
sician ?  —  I  will  speak  to  him.  —  Does  your  son  wish  to  see  me  in 
order  to  speak  to  me  (u/  mecum  or  ad  me  hquatur)  ?  —  He  wishes  to 
see  you,  in  order  to  give  you  (ut  (ibi  det)  a  crown.  —  Does  he  wish  to 
kill  'me  ?  —  He  does  not  wish  to  kill  you ;  he  only  wishes  to  see  you. 

—  Does  the  son  of  our  old  friend  wish  to  kill  an  ox  ?  —  He  wi^hes  to 
kill  two.  —  How  much  money  can  you  send  me  ?  —  I  can  send  you 
thirty  crowns.  —  Will  you  send  me  my  letter  ?  —  I  will  send  it  to 
you.  —  Will  you  send  the  shoemaker  anything  ?  —  I  will  send  him 
my  boots.  —  Will  you  send  him  your  coats  ?  —  No,  I  will  send  them 
to  my  tailor.  —  Can  the  tailor  send  me  my  coat  ?  —  He  cannot  send 
it  to  you. —  Are  your  children  able  to  write  letters  ?  —  They  are  able 
to  write  some. 

Exercise  51. 

Have  you  a  glass  to  drink  your  wine  ?  — I  have  one,  but  I  have  no 
wine  ;  I  have  only  water.  —  Will  you  give  me  money  to  buy  some  ? 

—  I  will  give  you  some,  but  I  have  only  a  litde.  —  \\  ill  you  give  me 
that  which  (quod)  you  have  V — I  will  give  it  to  vou.  —  Can  you  drink 
as  much  wine  as  -water  ?  —  I  can  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.  —  Has  our  poor  neighbor  any  wood  to  make  a  fire  (ad  ignem 
accendendum)  ?  —  He  has  some  to  make  one,  but  he  has  no  money  to 
buv  bread  and  meat.  —  Are  you  willing  to  leml  him  some  ?  —  1  am 
willing  to  lend  him  some.  —  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  German  V  — 
I  wish  to  speak  to  him.  —  Where  is  he  ?  —  He  is  with  the  son  of  the 
captain.  —  Does  the  German  wish  to  speak  to  me  ?  —  He  wishes  to 
speak  to  you.  —  Docs  he  wish  to  speak  to  my  brother  or  to  yours  ?  — 
He  wishes  to  speak  to  both.  —  Can  the  children  of  our  tailor  work  ?  — 
They  can  work,  but  they  will  not. 

Exercise  52. 

Has  the  carpenter  money  to  buy  a  hammer  ? — He  has  some  to  buy 
one.  —  Has  the  captain  money  to  buy  a  ship  ?  —  He  has  some  to  buy 
one.  —  Has  the  peasant  money  to  buy  sheep  ?  —  He  has  none  to  buy 
any.  —  Have  you  time  to  see  my  father  ?  —  I  have  no  time  to  see 
him.  —  Does  your  father  wish  to  see  me  ?  —  He  does  not  wish  to  see 
you.  —  Has  the  servant  a  broom  to  sweep  the  house  ?  —  He  has  one 
to  sweep  it.  —  Is  he  willing  to  sweep  it  ?  —  He  is  willing  to  sweep  it 
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—  Hare  I  talt  enoogh  to  salt  mj  meat? — You  have  not  enough  of  it  to 
salt  it.  -^  Will  your  friend  come  to  my  house  in  order  to  see  me  ?  -^ 
He  will  neither  come  to  your  house  nor  see  you.  —  Has  our  neighbor 
a  desire  to  kill  his  horse  ?  —  Ue  has  no  desire  to  kill  it —  Will  you 
kill  your  friends? — I  will  kill  only  my  enemies.  —  Do  you  wish  to 
speak  to  the  children  of  your  shoemaker?  —  I  wish  to  speak  to  them. 
W  hat  will  you  give  them  ?  —  I  will  give  them  large  cakes.  —  Will 
you  lend  them  anything  ?  —  I  have  nothing  to  lend  them  (quod  iia 
cammodem).  —  Has  the  cook  some  more  salt  to  salt  the  meat  ?  —  He 
has  a  little  more.  —  Has  he  some  more  rice  ?  —  He  has  a  great  deal 
more.  —  Will  he  give  me  some  ?  —  He  will  give  you  some.  —  Will 
he  give  some  to  my  poor  children  (liberis  meis  egenis)  ?  —  Ho  will 
gif  e  them  some.  —  Will  he  kill  this  or  that  hen  ?  —  He  will  kill 
neither  (neutram), — Will  he  kill  this  or  that  ox? — He  will  kill  both. 

—  Wlio  will  send  us  biscuits  ?  —  The  baker  will  send  you  some.  — 
Have  you  anything  good  to  give  me  ?  —  I  have  nothing  good  to  give 
you. 


Lesson  XXXI.— pensum  unum  et  trice- 

SIMUM. 

OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SENTENCES. 

A.  A  sentence  is  a  thought  or  concept  of  the  mind 
expressed  in  words.     As 

Puer  ligit^  the  boy  reads.  Arbor  Jloret^  the  tree  blossoms.  Deus 
e$t  (erat^  erit)  Justus,  God  is  (was,  will  be)  just. 

Every  sentence  is  composed  of  at  least  one  subject  and  one 
predicate. 

The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  the  per?on  or  object  of  which 
anything  is  afHrmed ;  as  puer,  arbor,  Deus. 

The  predicate  is  that  which  is  affirmed  of  the  person  or  thing 
called  the  subject ;  as  legit,  floret,  est  {erat,  erit)  Justus. 

The  subject  is  always  a  substantive,  or  some  other  word  used 
substantively,  and  generally  stands  in  the  nominative. 

Remark.  —  But  the  subject  of  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  is  put 
in  the  accusative. 

The  predicate  is  either  a  finite  verb,*  or  else  a  noun,  adjec- 
tive, participle,  or  adverb,  with  one  of  the  tenses  of  the  copula 
gum  ;  e.  g.  esty  ercU,  erit,  &c. 

*  The  term  Jfnite  verb  (rerbum  Jinitftm)  includes  all  the  verbal  forms  of 
every  mood,  except  the  infinitive  {vtrbum  infinitrnt). 
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B.  The  sabject  nominative  may  be  Tariously  modified  or 
expanded  by  the  addition  of  other  words,  whidi  are  said  to 
stand  in  the  aUributive  relation  to  it     This  may  be  done,  — 

1.  By  another  noun,  cither  in  the  same  case  or  one  of  the  oblique 
cases ;  as,  Deus^  rex  coelorum,  Justus  est^  God,  the  king  of  heaven,  is 
just ;  amlci  nostri  puer  legit^  the  boy  of  our  friend  is  reading. 

2.  By  an  adjective, adjective  pronoun,  participle,  or  relative  clause; 
as,  puer  noster  studidsus  iegit,  our  studious  bo^  is  reading ;  arbor j  quopi 
Mn  in  horto  viduUi,  hodte  flOrety  the  tree  which  you  saw  yesterday  in 
the  garden  blossoms  to-day. 

C.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  predicate  may  be  modified  or 
expanded  by  the  addition  of  other  words,  which  are  said  to 
stand  in  the  objective  relation  to  it.     These  words  may  be,  — 

1.  A  noun  in  one  of  the  oblique  cases,  or  an  adverb ;  as,  puer  librum 
suum  bonum  legit,  the  boy  reads  his  good  book ;  arbor  in  horto  nostra 
floret,  the  tree  blossoms  m  our  garden;  Deus  semper  erit  Justus,  God 
will  always  be  just. 

2.  An  infinitive  or  another  finite  verb  introduced  by  a  relative,  or 
a  conjunction  expressed  or  understood ;  as,  cupKo  ahlre,  I  desire  to 
leave ;  (ille)  idoneus  non  est,  qui  impetret,  he  is  not  fit  to  obtain ;  cave 
(tie)  codas,  take  care  lest  you  fall. 

3.  By  a  noun  or  adjective  in  the  same  case  with  the  subject ;  as, 
Pompejus  imperator  est  appeUcUus,  Pompey  was  called  commander; 
(tu)  videris  vir  bonus  esse,  you  seem  to  be  a  good  man ;  incedo  regtnoj 
I  walk  a  queen. 

Remark.  —  This  construction  takes  place  after  certain  neater  and 
passive  verbs  of  naming,  becoming,  remaining,  appearing,  &c  (Cf. 
Lesson  XXXIV.  C.) 

D.  The  subject  and  predicate  both  are  either  simjtle 
or  compound. 

A  simple  subject  consists  of  one  substantive  or  word  used  substan- 
tively, either  alone  or  modified  by  attributes ;  as  Dewt,  arbor,  puer 
nosier  sludiosus. 

A  compound  subject  consists  of  two  or  more  simple  subjects,  gen- 
erally connected  by  a  conjunction,  and  belongino;  to  one  conmion 
predicate ;  as,  puer  etpueUa  legunt,  the  boy  and  gin  are  reading ;  et/o 
et  tu  diligenles  sumus,  I  and  you  are  diligent 

A  simple  predicate  consists  of  one  finite  verb,  either  alone  or  ex- 
panded into  the  objective  relation ;  as,  legit,  floret,  librum  suum  bonum 
legit,  semper  erit  Justus. 

A  compound  predicate  consists  of  two  or  more  fdmple  predicates 
depending  on  one  common  subject;  as,  Deus  est, /tut,  ertt,  God  is,  was, 
will  be ;  Id  et  nobis  erit  perjucundwn,  et  tibi  twn  sane  dcA'Xum,  This 
will  be  extremely  pleasant  for  us,  and  surely  not  out  of  your  way. 
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E.  Sentences,  like  subject  and  predicate,  arc  also 
either  simple  or  compound. 

A  simple  sentence  is  one  which  contains  a  simple  predicate, 
or  one  finite  verb  only. 

Remark.  —  There  can  be  no  sentence  without  a  finite  verb  ex- 
pressed or  understood,  and  there  are  as  many  sentences  as  there  are 
finite  verbs. 

-  A  compoand  sentence  contains  two  or  more  simple  sentences, 
which  are  commonly  called  its  members  or  cimtses. 

The  members  of  a  compound  sentence  are  either  all  coordinated  as 
independent,  or  else  one  of  them  assumes  the  rank  of  a  leading  clause, 
to  which  the  rest  are  subordinated  as  dependent. 

Independent  clauses  are  such  as  make  complete  sense  apart  from 
their  connection  with  each  other ;  as,  Ego  reges  ejeci,  vos  tyrannos  in- 
irOducUig  ;  ego  Ubertatem  ptfperi,  vos  partam  servdre  non  vuilia^  I  have 
expelled  the  kings,  you  are  introducing  tyrants;  I  have  procured 
liberty,  you  are  unwilling  to  preserve  it, 

A  subordinate  clause  can  make  compfete  sense  only  in  connection 
with  the  main  or  leading  clause,  on  which  it  is  dependent ;  as,  VUa 
hrevis  est,  Kcet  supra  miUe  annas  exeat,  Life  is  short,  and  were  it  to  ex- 
cised a  thousand  years ;  Hoc  ideo  exposui,  ut  scireSy  I  have  explained 
this,  in  order  that  you  might  know  it. 

Remark  1.  —  In  these  sentences  the  clauses  commencing  with  ttcei 
and  %U  are  subordinate  and  dependent  on  the  leading  clauses,  by 
which  they  are  preceded. 

Remark  2. —  The  members  of  a  compound  sentence  are  commonly 
linked  together  by  conjunctions,  relatives,  or  adverbs. 

F.  Words  are  said  to  agree  with  each  other  when 
they  correspond  in  gender,  number,  case,  or  person,  and 
this  relation  is  called  Concord  or  Agreement. 

Agreement  may  take  place  under  the  following  circum- 
stances:— 

1.  Between  one  substantive  and  another ;  as,  Cicero  orator,  Cicero 
the  orator;  Augustus  imper&or,  Augustus  the  Emperor. 

2.  Between  an  adjective  or  participle  and  a  noun  ;  as,  vir  Justus  et 
sapiens,  a  good  and  wise  man ;  viri  optimi,  most  excellent  men. 

3.  Between  a  relative  and  its  antecedent ;  as,  puer,  qui  legit,  the  boy 
who  reads ;  pudla,  quae  currit,  the  girl  who  runs. 

4.  Between  a  finite  verb  and  its  subject  nominative ;  as,  ego  l^,  tu 
Umas,  nos  sumus,  homines  dlcunt, 

G.  One  word  is  said  to  govern  another,  when  it  re- 
quires it  to  be  put  in  a  determinate  case  or  mood,  and 
this  relation  is  called  Government. 

13* 
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A  word  subject  to  another,  according  to  the  laws  of  concord 
or  goveiiiment,  is  said  to  depend  upon  or  follow  it. 

All  the  oblique  cases  of  Latin  nouns,  except  the  vocative,  are 
commonly  determined  by  some  other  word. 

1.  The  genitive  is  governed  by  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  participles, 
and  adverM. 

9.  The  dative  is  governed  by  adjectives,  verbs,  participles,  and 
adverbs. 

S.  The  accusative  is  governed  by  active  transitive  verbs  or  parti- 
ciples, and  by  prepositions. 

4.  The  ablative  is  governed  by  adjectives,  verbs,  participles,  and 
prepositions. 

To  trhom  ?  Cut  f    Culnam  *  t    Ad  quern  f 

Whom  ?  Qu^m  f    Qvumnanif 

What?  Quid?    Quidnamf 

'Respondtio,  ere,  di,  sum  (alici'I 

aliquid  ;    epistolak   or   ad 

kpistolam). 

Rescrlbo,  ere,  ipsi,  iptum  (alicui 

or  AD  aliqdem;  littxbis  or 

AD  LITTERAS). 

To  answer  or  reply  to  «>«e  one.  {^  ^"^.^"^^  ,«eWb,«. 

^Epistolae  or  ad  epistolam  respon- 
<     dcre. 

(  Lftteris  or  ad  litteras  rescribere. 
(  Niim  vis  niihi  res|)ondere  ? 
1  Niim  vis  mihi  (ad  mc)  rescribSre  ? 
(  Nolo  tibi  rcspondere. 
Ndio  tfbi  (ad  te)  rescribere. 


To  answer,  reply. 


To  answer  a  letter. 


Do  you  wish  to  answer  me  ? 
I  do  not  wish  to  answer  you. 

To  whom  do  you  wish  to  n,ply?  {^^^  X^lt'^l^rf^^ 

i  Amico  mco  bdno  respondcre  vdlo. 
1  wish  to  reply  to  my  good  friend.  -}  ]^go  ad  aroicum  mcum  bdnum  rc- 

f      scnbcre  vdlo. 
What  do  you  desire  to  answer  j  Quid  ciipls  ei  responddre  (reacH- 

him  ?  i      here)  ? 

I  desire  to  answer  him  only  (in)     £i  ndn  nisi  paiica  rescribere  cii« 

plo. 
Aa  qudm  (cut)  4si  ndfais  rescri- 

bendum  ? 
Rcscrib^ndum  dst  ndbis  Anglo  (ad 
Anglum). 


a  few  words. 
To  whom  must  we  reply  ? 

We  must  reply  to  the  English- 
man. 


*  Compare  Lesson  XII.  A.  1-6. 

t  The  verb  respondrre  ig  properly  **  to  Answer  or  reply  orally,"  and  is  some- 
times opposed  to  rescrlbire^  vfh'ich  signifies  "  to  write  back  or  to  answer  in 
writing."  But  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed,  and  re^xmdere  is  often 
used  in  the  sense  of  reseribire. 
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Wbathaveltodo? 
You  have  to  reply  to  the  letter 
of  the  Frenchmen. 

The  place  (in  general). 

The  garden. 

TheSieatre. 

The  forest,  wood. 

The  grove. 

The  wareboose. 

The  storehouse. 

The  magazine. 

The  store,  provisions. 

The  supply,  abundance. 
The  room. 

The  chamber  (sleeping- 
room). 
The  butcher. 


Quid  6it  milii  facldndum  ? 
Hescribenduni  est  tibi  litteris  (dd 
litturas)  Francogalldrum. 

Locus,  m.  />/.,  loci  or  loca. 

Hortus,*  i,  m. ;  hortidus,  i,  m.  dun, 

Theatrum,  i,  n. 

Silva,  ae,/. 

Lucus^f  i,  m. ;  nemus,  5ris,  n. 

Receptaculmu  (i,  fS.)  merclum.t 

Cella  penuria,  ae,/ 

Horreum,  i,  n. 

Penus,  us  or  i,  m. ;  commeatus,  us, 

m.  (of  an  army), 
Copia,  ae,/. 

Conclave,  is,  n. ;  dlaeta,  ae, / 
Ciibiculum,  i,  n. 

L&nius,  i,  ffi. 


To  go  into  (an  enclooed  place). 


(Indo,  ire,  li  (ivi),  Itum. 
Intrueo,  ire,  ivi  (li),  itum.§ 
(locum  or  IN  LOCUM,  AD  ALI- 
quem). 

In,  into  (preposition).  In  (with  the  ace.  and  abl.). 

Under  (preposition).  Sub  (with  the  ace.  and  abl.). 

H.  Ohs.  The  prepositions  in  and  sub,  denoting  a  tendency 
or  motion  towards  a  place,  are  followed  by  the  accusative,  but 
when  they  denote  rest  or  situation  in  a  place,  they  are  followed 
by  the  ablative. 

T^  ^  ;«f^  *i,«  *^«,  5  ^"  conclave  inire  (introire). 

To  go  into  the  room.  j  Conclave  iniitj  (introiro)/ 

To  be  in  the  room.  In  concldvi  dsse. 

To  go  into  the  garden. 

To  be  in  the  garden.  In  h<5rtis  dsse. 

To  eo  in  (i.e.  into  the  house).  Intru  (adv,)  !rc. 

To  be  within  (i.  e.  in  the  house).  Intus  (ado.)  esse. 

To  CO  under  the  table.  Sub  uidnsam  ire. 

To  be  under  the  table.  Sub  mensa  ^e. 


5  In  hdrtos  inire  (introire). 
I  Uoitos  inire  (introire). 


♦  The  singular  lias  commonly  the  Bonse  of  a  "  vegetable  garden,**  and  the 
plural  hoi'ti  or  the  dim.  hortiUut,  **a  garden  for  pleasure.'*  (Of.  Lesson 
XVIII.  D.) 

t  Liem  is  a  sacred  mve;  nimm  a  woody  landscape  laid  oat  for  pleasaro. 

i  The  genitive  pi.  or  merxy  merchandise. 

4  The  verbs  are  compounds  of  ^o  (=  in  •\-  fo.  intrd  +  io).  and  are  inflected 
like  the  wmple  verb.    (Cf.  Lesson  XXVIII.  h\) 

il  The  compounds  inire  and  introirt  have  frequently  the  force  of  transitive 
vertM,  and  then  the  preposition  in  before  the  object  accusative  is  omitted. 
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To  go  out  (i.  e.  out  of  the  house).  |  J^^  J^^^^  j^y 

To  be  out  (i.  e.  out  of  the  house).  Fdris  (adu.)  esse. 

7b  go  out.  Exeo^  ir^,  ti  (iV't),  Xtum. 

Where  is  our  son  ?  Cbi  ^st  ndster  filf  us  ? 

He  is  in  his  room.  (Est)  in  cubieulo  siio. 

Where  is  the  Englishman  going  Qud  (qudrsum)  it  Anglua  ? 

to? 

He  is  going  into  the  forest.  (Init)  in  silvam. 

Do  you  ^'wish   to  go  into   the  ]niim  vis  (in)  thcdtrum  inire  ? 

theatre  ? 

I    do    not    wish    to    go    there  Nolo  eo  infre. 

(thitherj. 

Is  your  fatner  in  (in  the  house)  ?  ;6stne  p£ter  tiius  mtos  ? 

He  is  not  in ;  he  is  out.  Non  est  I'ntus ;  fdris  dst. 

Does  the  stranger  desire  to  go  in  Cupitne  ad  vena  ire  intro  ? 

(into  the  house)  ? 

No,  he  desires  to  go  out.  tmmo  v^ro  fdras  ire  (ddmo  cxlrc) 

ciipit. 

Where  is  my  dog  ?  I^bi  est  cdnis  mdus  ? 

He  is  under  the  table.  Sub  m^nsa  (^st). 

Exercise  53.  • 

Will  you  answer  your  friend  ?  —  I  will  answer  him.  —  But  whom 
will  you  answer  ?  —  I  will  answer  my  good  father.  —  Will  you  not 
answer  your  good  friends  ?  —  I  will  answer  them.  —  Who  will  answer 
me  ?  —  The  Russian  wishes  to  answer  you,  but  he  cannot.  —  Will  the^ 
Bussian  write  me  a  letter?  —  He  will  write  you  one.  —  Can  the" 
Spaniards  answer  us  ?  —  Thev  cannot  answer  us,  but  we  can  answer 
them.  —  What  has  the  Englishman  to  do  ?  —  He  has  to  answer  a  let- 
ter. —  Which  letter  has  he  to  answer  ?  —  He  has  to  answer  that  of 
the  good  Frenchman.  —  Have  I  to  answer  a  letter  ? —  You  have  not 
to  answer  a  letter,  but  a  note.  —  Which  note  have  I  to  answer  ?  — 
You  have  to  answer  that  of  the  great  captain.  —  Have  we  to  answer 
the  letters  of  the  merchants  ?  —  We  have  to  answer  them.  ~  Will 
you  answer  the  note  of  your  tailor?  —  1  will  answer  it.*—  Will  any 
one  answer  my  great  letter  ?  —  No  one  will  answer  it.  —  Will  your 
father  answer  this  or  that  note  ?  —  He  will  answer  neither  this  nor 
that  —  Which  notes  will  he  answer  ?  —  He  will  answer  only  those  of 
his  good  friends.  —  Will  he  answer  me  my  letter  ?  —  He  will  answer 
it  you.  —  Vyill  your  &ther  go  any  whither  ?  —  He  will  go  nowfaither. 
—  Where  is  your  brother  f —  He  is  in  the  garden  of  our  friend.  — 
AVhere  is  the  Englishman  ?  —  He  is  in  his  little  garden.  —  Where  do 
we  wish  to  go  to  ?  —  We  wish  to  go  into  the  garden  of  the  French. — 
Where  is  your  son  ?  —  He  b  in  his  room.  —  Will  he  go  to  the  maga- 
zine ?  —  He  will  go  thither.  —  "Will  you  go  to  the  crreat  theatre  ?  —  I 
will  not  go  thither,  but  my  son  has  a  nund  to  go  tnither.  —  Where  is 
the  Irishman  ?  —  He  is  in  the  theatre.  —  Is  the  American  in  the  for- 
est ? — He  18  there. 
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Exercise  54. 

Will  yon  come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the  forest  ?  —  I  have  no  wish 
to  gp  the  forest  —  To  which  theatre  do  you  wish  to  go  ?  —  I  wish  to 
go  to  the  great  theatre.  —  Will  j'ou  go  into  my  garden,  or  into  that  of 
uie  Dutclmian  ?  —  I  will  go  neither  into  vours  nor  into  that  of  the 
Dutchman  ;  I  will  go  into  the  gardens  of  the  French.  —  Will  you  bq 
into  those  of  the  Germans?  —  I  will  not  go  thither. —  Have  the 
Americans  great  warehouses  ?  —  They  have  some.  —  Have  the  Eng- 
lish great  stores  ?  —  They  have  some.  —  Have  the  Germans  as  many 
warehouses  as  stores  ?  —  They  have  as  many  of  the  latter  as  of  the 
former. — Will  you  see  our  great  stores  ? —  I  will  go  into  your  ware- 
houses in  order  to  see  them. —  Have  you  much  hay  in  your  store- 
houses ?  —  We  have  a  great  deal,  but  we  have  not  enough  com.  — 
Do  yon  wish  to  buy  some  ?  —  We  wish  to  buy  some.  —  Have  we  as 
much  com  as  wine  m  our  storehouses  ?  —  We  have  as  much  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other.  —  Have  the  English  as  much  cloth  as  paper  in 
their  warehouses  ?  —  They  have  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  oUier  in 
them.  —  Has  your  fiither  time  to  write  me  a  letter  ?  —  He  wishes  to 
write  you  one,  but  he  has  no  time  to-day.  —  When  will  he  answer 
that  of  my  brother  ?  —  He  will  answer  it  to-morrow.  -*  Will  you  come 
to  my  house  in  order  to  see  my  great  warehouses.  —  I  cannot  come  to 
your  house  to-day  ;  I  have  letters  to  write.  —  Where  is  the  knife  ?  — 
It  is  under  the  table.  —  Is  our  friend  in  (the  house)  ?  —  He  is  in.  — 
He  is  going  in.  —  Do  you  desire  to  go  out  ?  —  No ;  I  desire  to  go  in. 
—  Is  the  painter  out  ?  —  He  is  not  out 


Lesson  XXXn.— pensum  alterum  et  tri- 

CESIMUM. 

OF  THE  AGREEMENT  OF  VERBS. 

A.  Rule.  —  The  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject 
nominative  in  number  and  person.     E.  g. 

F!ffO  ((mo.  I  love. 

Tu  kg'is.  Thou  readest. 

lUe  itcrihit.    Puer  scribU.  He  writes.     The  hoy  writes, 

Noa  miitXmus.  We  send. 

Vae  hahitig.  Ye  have. 

iili  dicunt.    Ildmnes  dicurU.  They  say.    The  men  say. 

Remarks. 

1 .  It  has  already  been  noticed  in  several  places,  that  the  pronouns 
effOy  tu^  Ule^  nos,  vos,  illi  are  commonly  omitted,  and  only  put  where 
perspicuity  or  em{)hasiB  requires  them. 

2.  The  nominative  is  entirely  wanting  before  impersonal  Terbs  and 
verbs  used  impersonally ;  as,  Pluii,  it  rains.    Pingit,  it  snows.   Pudet 
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me  tuij  I  am  ashamed  before  you.    Actum  est  de  me,  It  is  all  oyer  with 
me.     Orandum  est  nobis,  AVe  must  pray. 

3.  An  infinitive,  either  alone  or  modified  by  other  words,  an  ad- 
verb, participle,  and  an  entire  sentence,  may  become  the  subject  of  a 
finite  verb,  which  then  stands  in  the  third  person  singular  *,  as,  Menflri 
est  turpe,  It  is  disgraceful  to  lie.  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrld 
mori,  To  die  for  one's  country  is  honorable  and  sweet.  Docto  liomlni 
vivere  est  coyitjare^  To  a  man  of  letters  living  is  thinking.  Cras  istud, 
quando  ven'U  f  When  will  that  "  to-morrow  "  come  ?  Ifomines  errdre 
uon  mlrum  est.  That  men  should  err  is  not  strange.* 

4.  The  infinitive  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  the  finite  verb, 
especially  in  animated  narration ;  as*  Ajitia,  tela,  equi,  viri,  Jwsles,  cives^ 
permixti  (sc.  sunt)  ;  nihil  consUio,  neque  imperio  agi ;  fors  omnia  regere, 
—  Anns,  weapons,  horses,  men,  enemies,  and  friends  were  mixocl  in 
promiscuous  disorder ;  nothing  is  now  done  by  design  or  in  obedience 
to  command ;  chance  controls  everything.  This  is  called  the  historical 
infinitive,  and  is  generally  translated  by  the  imperfect. 

d.  The  verb  is  sometimes  entirely  omitted ;  as.  Bona  verba  (sc.  lo^ 
guere)^  Do  not  be  angry !  SoftK'  1  Dii  mettora  (sc.  dent)  !  God  for- 
bid !  Quid  pliira  (sc.  dicam)  ?  In  short  Quot  homines,  tot  sentential 
(sc.  sunt)^  As  many  men,  so  many  minds. 

B.  Rule.  —  After  a  collective  noun  the  predicate  is 
either  in  the  singular  or  the  plural.     E.  g. 

Pars  mtlitum  caesi,  pars  cdpti  Part  of  the  soldiers  were  killed^  and 
sunt  a  part  of  them  taken  prisoners. 

Pars  stiipet  donum  exitidle,  et  Some  are  transfixed  with  amazement 
molem  mirantur  equL  at  the  fiital  present,  and  admire 

tJie  huge  size  of  the  horse. 

Kemarks. 

1.  A  verb  in  the  plural  is  very  common,  especially  among  the 
poets,  after  pars,  iurha,  vui,  multitudo,  exercitus,  juventus,  nobilitas, 
gens,  jtlebs,  and  vulgus. 

2.  The  pronouns  ulerque,  each;  quisqtie,  every  one;  alter  .... 
aherum,  and  alius  ....  alium,  may  likewise  take  a  plural  verb ;  as, 
Uterque  eorum  ex  castris  staiivis  exercitum  educunt,  Each  of  them  leads 
liis  army  out  of  the  camp.  Quisque  suos  patlmur  manes^  J^^ivery  one  of 
us  suffers  the  punishment  due  to  him.  Alius  alii  substdiuin  ferebant, 
One  brought  help  to  the  other. 

C.  Rule.  —  Two  or  more  gubject-nomi natives  in  the 
singular,  connected   by  a  copulative  conjunction,  ex- 

*  The  infinitive  or  an  entire  clause  may  also  Rtand  as  the  unbject  of  an 
impersonal  verb;  as,  Te  hilfiri  animo  esse  vrilde  me  jurat,  I  am  delighteil  {lit  it 
delights  mc)  that  yon  are  in  good  spirits.  Juvat  me^  guod  vigent  studia,  I  am 
glad  that  the  study  of  letters  is  prosperous.    This  construction  is  very  common. 
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pressed  or  understood,  generally  have  a  plural  verb. 
Kg. 

Senatus poptdwtque  Eonuinus pa-  The  Roman  senate ^and  people  ap- 

can  comprobaverunt.  proved  of  the  peace. 

Vila,    tnors^    dicitXae^  pauperias  Life^  death,  weaUft,  fMcei'ty^  affect  all 

wnnes  homines  vehementissime  men  most  powerfuUy, 
])€rmdv€nt. 

Remarks. 

1 .  The  verb  is  in  the  singular  when  the  compound  subject  is  con- 
ceived of  as  one  complex  notion  or  whole ;  as,  Tempus  necessitasque 
postulat,  Time  and  necessity  demands.  Semlius  popuhisqtie  Romanus 
intelllgit,  The  Roman  senate  and  people  understand. 

2.  When  the  verb  is  referred  to  each  of  the  simple  subjects  sepa- 
rately, or  to  the  emphatic  one,  it  is  likewise  in  the  singular ;  as,  Canon 
jjlurXmum  Cypri  vixit,  Iphicrates  in  Thracia,  Timotheus  Lesbi^  Chares 
in  SigeOj  Conon  lived  mostly  on  the  island  of  Cy])rus,  Iphicrates  in 
Thrace,  Timotheus  on  Lesbos,  and  Chares  in  Sigeum.  Aetas  et  forma 
et  super  omnia  Romanum  nomen  te  ferociOrem  racit,  Age  and  beauty, 
and,  above  all,  the  name  of  Roman,  render  thee  more  warlike. 

3.  When  the  sentence  contains  et et,  turn  ....  tum  (both  .... 

and)  or  nee  ....  nee,  the  verb  is  commonly  nngular  ;•  as,  lUam  ratio- 
nem  et  Pompejus  et  Flaccus  secutus  est,  Pompey  and  Flaccus  both 
pursued  that  plan. 

4.  When  the  nominatives  are  connected  by  the  disjunctive  aul^ 
"  or,"  or  by  aut  ....  aut,  "  either  ....  or,"  the  verb  is  commonly 
singular,  but  sometimes  plural ;  as,  Si  Aedcus  aut  Mmos  dicerct,  if 
.SacQS  or  Minos  should  say.  Ne  Sulpiciiut  aut  Cotta  plus  quam  ego 
apud  te  valere  vidcantur,  Lest  Sulpicius  or  Cotta  should  appear  to  have 
more  influence  with  you  than  I  have. 

5.  If  an  ablative  with  cum  is  put  instead  of  a  second  nominative, 
the  predicate  is  generally  plural,  but  sometimes  singular ;  as,  Demos- 
thenes cum  ceteris  in  exUium  erant  expuisi,  Demosthenes  with  the 
rest  had  been  driven  into  exile.  Tu  ipse  cum  Sexto  scire  velim,  quid 
cogites.  I  should  like  to  know  what  purpose  you  yourself  and  Sextus 
have  in  view. 

2).  Rule.  —  When  the  nominatives  of  a  compound 
subject  are  of  different  persons,  the  predicate  agrees 
with  the  first  person  in  preference  to  the  second,  and 
with  the  second  in  preference  to  the  third.     E.  g. 

jSi  fd  et  TuUXa  valetis,  ego  et    If  you  and  Tuilia  are  tcell,  Cicero 
Cicero  valemus.  and  I  are  well. 

Remark.  —  In  sentences  containing  an  antithesis  or  a  division 
(e.  g.  an  e<  . . . .  et),  the  verb  assumes  the  person  of  the  nearest  noun ; 
as,  JSt  tu  et  omnes  homines  sciunt,  You  yourself  and  all  men  know. 
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Postquam  in  tuto  ipse  (ego)  et  ille  in  pericuh  esse  ooepit,  AAcr  I  my- 
self began  to  be  safe  and  he  in  danger. . 

Forum,  i,  n- 
Saltatio,  5nis,  f. 
RuS)  runs, ». 


The  market  (-place). 

The  ball.   * 

The  country  (as  opposed  to 

city). 

The  square,  public  place. 
The  field 


The  nobleman. 

The  boatman. 
The  bailiff. 
The  judge. 
People  (in  general). 

7b,  loioards  (prep.). 

To  CO  to  the  market. 
To  be  at  the  market 
To  go  to  the  square. 
To  be  in  the  square. 
To  go  into  the  field. 
To  be  in  the  fi^ld. 


Campus,  i.  m. ;  locus  publlcus,  i,  m. 
Ager,  gen.  agri,  m.,  or  in  the  pi. 

agri,  orum.* 
Homo  nobllb ;   equcs,  itis,  m.  (a 

knight). 
Nauta,  ae,  m. ;  homo  nautlcus,  m. 
Quaesitor,  oris,  m. 
Judex,  Icis,  in. 
Homines,  pL  m. 

In,  a</t  (with  the  ace). 

In  (ad)  forum  ire. 

In  fdro  ^sse. 

In  (ad)  locum  publicum  !re. 

In  loco  publico  esse. 

In  nigrum  (agros^  Ire. 

In  £gro  (Tigris)  esse. 


E,  Rule.  —  Verbs  signifying  motion  or  direction 
towards  a  place  or  object  are  generally  followed  by  the 
accusative  with  ad  or  iriy  or  by  an  adverb  of  place.    As, 

Qud  (qudrsum)  ^unt  hdmlnes  illi  ? 


Where  (in  what  direction)  are 

these  peoj>le  going  ? 
They  are  going  to  (towards)  the 

sauare. 
Will  you  lead  us  into  the  fields  ? 
I  am  unwilling  to  lead  you  thither. 
Does  your  brother  come  to  the 

market? 
He  does  not  come  there. 
Whither  do  you  send  your  little 

servant  ? 
I  am  sending  him  to  the  city  to 

my  father. 
To  go  into  the  country. 
To  be  in  the  country. 


ifennt  ad  Idcum  publicum. 

Num  vis  nds  in  dgros  diicere  ? 
Nolo  vds  do  (illuc)  diicere. 
Yenitne  frdter  tiius  in  forum  ? 

Ndn  vdnit. 

Qud  mittis  sdrviilum  tiSum  ? 

Mitto  dum  ad  pdtrem  in  lirbem. 

RAs  (aec.)  !re. 
Riiri  (or  Tiire)X  dsse. 


*  Oflen  in  the  plural,  especially  when  opposed  to  a  collection  of  houses,  like 
the  Enriish  "  fields." 

t  Aa  properly  implies  approximation,  and  has  something  of  the  force  of  the 
English  **  towards."  It  may  thus  stand  before  the  names  of  persons  as  well  as 
of  places;  tn  (in  this  sen^e),  before  the  latter  only. 

I  The  form  rAri  is  preferable  to  riire. 
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Do  you  desire  to  go  anywhere  ? 
I  desire  to  go  into  the  country. 
Is  the  bailiff  in  the  country  ? 


F.  Ohs,  Bus  follows  the  construction  of  the  names  of  towns, 
and  rejects  the  preposition  in  before  the  accusative  and  abla- 
tive.    As, 

Cupfsne  ire  dlic^uo  ? 

ifego  rus  Ire  ciipio. 

Niim  est  quaesitor  niri  (rtire)  ? 

}Ndn  ;  apud  nds  6st 
Immo  vdro  ddmi  ndstrae  est. 
Saltatum  ire.* 

Saltatidni  interdsse  (addsse). 
Salto,  are,  avi,  atum. 
Saltatio,  onis, /. 
»  Adsum,  esse,  fei,  futiirus. 
(  Intersum,!  esse,  fui,  futiirus. 
Edntne  adolescdntuli  saltfltum  ? 


Ko ;  he  is  at  our  house. 

To  CO  to  the  ball. 

To  be  (present)  at  the  ball. 

To  dance. 

The  (act  of)  dancing. 

To  be  present  at 

Are  the  young  men  going  to  the 

ball? 
Yes,  sir,  they  are  going. 
By  no  means,  sir ;  they  are  not 

going. 
Is  the  tailor  at  the  ball  ? 

He  18  there. 


Ydro,  ddmine,  dunt 

Minime  gentium,  ddmine ;  ndn 
dunt 

Addstne  (interestne*)  sdrtor  salta- 
tidni ? 

Ade:jt  (interest). 

G.  Rule.  —  Many  verbs  compounded  with  the  prep- 
ositions adj  ante,  coriy  in,  inters  ob,  post,  prae,  sub,  and 
super  are  followed  by  the  dative.     As, 


Praesum  rcipuUlcae. 
Antecetlit  omnibm. 
j4^ffer  (dd/er)  mihi  Ittteras, 
Stdera  sedibus  suis  inhaeruni. 

ObJecU  se  tdlibua  hdstium.X 

At,  near  (prep.). 
To  stand. 
To  stand  by  or  near. 

The  window. 


J  preside  over  the  commonwealfh. 

lie  excels  every  one. 

Bring  me  the  letter's. 

The  stars    retnain  fixed  in    their 

abodes. 
He  exposed  himself  to  the  weapons 

of  the  enemy. 

Apiid,  juxta,  ad  (cum  ace). 
Sto,  stare,  stcti,  stiituni. 

Adsto,  are,  stiti, (alicoi  rei, 

APUD,  .juxta). 
Fenestra,  ae,  / 


*  SaUatum  is  the  supine  of  salto,  thus  put  with  ire  to  denote  the  purpose: 
*'  to  dance,"  '*  for  the  purpose  of  dancing."    Cf.  Less.  XLVII.  A. 

t  Adsttm  is  properly^  **  to  l)e  near  or  present."  Interwm  conveys  the  nd- 
ditional  notion  of  **  participating  in."  Both  these  compouuds  of  sum  are  con- 
jagated  HIce  the  simple  verb. 

t  Intransitive  veros  comprehended  under  this  rule  are  followed  by  the  dative 
of  the  «f  r«c<  object  (e.^.  antecelUt.  inhnerent,  f>rntsum),  and  transitive  verbn  by 
that  of  the  remott  ob|ect(e.  g.  offer  mOd^  ohjetit  ielibus).  This  rule  includes 
several  compounds  ot  sum :  —  aaauMf  insum^'  ialcrsutn^  prauuni^  aubsuiHj  suptr- 
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Ignis,  is,  m. ;  carbones,  pi.  m.  (the 
coed  fire), 

FdcuSi  i,  m. 
(  Ad  fenestram  ire. 
(  Adire  (ad)*  fendstram. 
(  Apud  ( juxta,  ad)  fen&tram  sUrc 
-|  Adst&re    fen^stiae    (juxta    feno- 
(     stram). 
\  Ad  fdcum  ire. 
1  Adire  (ad)  fdcum. 
\  Apud  (ad)  earbdnes  8tih*e. 
(  Adst&re  fdco  (apud  fdcum). 

tJbinam  est  nauta  ? 
5  StUt  apud  fdcum. 
\  Adstatcarbdnibus  (apud  earbdnes). 

Imusne  (adimiisne)  ad  fen^tram  t 

Non  fmus. 

iLitteras  ail  allquem  d&re  or  mitte- 
re  (absolutely). 
Scribcre  alicui    or  ad   allquem  f 
(toUh  ut  and  the  suhj.). 
Visne  ddre   (mittere)   litteras  ad 

mg? 
Nolo  dare  (mfttere)  littcras  ad  tc. 
Ad  qudm  dat  piiter  tuus  litteras  ? 
Litteraa  d^t  ad  amicum  suum  dptX* 

mum. 
Quid  ei  scribit  ? 

Scribit  ei,  ut  in  urbem  \eniilt  (Leas. 
XXX.  a  1.) 

Exercise  55. 

Where  is  our  friend  ?  —  He  is  at  the  market  —  Where  is  my 
brother  ?  —  He  is  in  the  country.  —  Do  you  wish  to  go  into  the 
country  ?  —  I  do  not  wish  to  go  there.  —  Whither  do  you  desire  to 
po  ? — I  desire  to  go  to  the  market.  —  Is  your  brother  at  home?  — 
No ;  he  is  at  the  ball.  —  Whither  does  your  son  wish  to  go  ?  —  He 
wishes  to  go  to  the  great  place.  —  Does  the  Englishman  go  into  the 
country  in  order  to  see  the  fields  ?  —  He  does  not  wish  to  go  into  the 
country  in  order  to  see  the  fields,  but  in  order  to  see  the  forests,  the 
birds,  the  water,  and  to  drink  tea.  —  AVherc  is  the  son  of  the  peasant? 

—  He  is  in  the  fields  to  cut  com  (cutting  corn  =  frumentum  secans) . 

—  Does  the  son  of  the  nobleman  wish  to  go  any  whither  ?  —  He  does 
not  wish  to  go  anywhither ;  he  is  tired.  —  Whither  does  the  son  of 

*  Ad  commonly  implies  motion  towards  a  place;  but  sometimes  also  rest  or 
situation  in  a  place.    The  compound  adire  of  this  sentence  belongs  to  Rule  K 

t  The  construction  icrlhire  alicui  or  ad  aUquem  can  only  be  nsed  properly 
when  the  contents  of  the  letter  are  mentioned,  or  when  a  command  or  exhorta- 
tion is  conveyed. 


The  fire. 

The  fireplace,  hearth. 
To-go  to  the  window. 

To  stand  at  (near)  the  window. 

To  go  to  the  fire. 

To  stand  by  tfe  fire. 

Where  is  the  boatman  ? 

He  is  standing  by  the  fire. 

Are  we  going  to  the  window  ? 
We  are  not  going. 

To  write  to  some  one  (to  send 
one  a  letter). 

Are  you  willing  to  write  to  me  ? 

I  am  unwilling  to  write  to  you. 
To  whom  is  you  father  writing  ? 
He  is  writing  to  his  best  friend. 

What  is  he  writing  him  ? 
He  is  writing  him  to  come  to  the 
city. 
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the  bailiff  wish  to  cany  corn  ?  —  He  wishes  to  carry  some  to  the 
storehouse  of  your  brother.  —  Does  he  wish  to  carry  thither  the  wine 
and  the  meat  V  —  He  wishes  to  carry  both  thither. 

Exercise  56. 

Have  you  time  to  stand  at  (ad  standum  apud)  the  window  ?  —  I 
have  no  time  to  stand  at  the  window.  —  Is  your  brother  at  home  ?  — 
He  is  not  at  home  ?  —  Where  is  he  ?  —  He  is  in  the  country.  —  Has 
he  anything  to  do  in  the  country  ?  —  He  has  nothing  to  do  there.  — 
Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ?  —  I  wish  to  co  to  the  theatre.  —  Is  the 
Turk  in  the  theatre  ? — He  is  there.  —  Who  is  in  the  garden  ? — The 
children  of  the  English  and  those  of  the  Germans  are  there.  —  Where 
does  your  father  wish  to  speak  to  me  ?  —  He  wishes  to  speak  to  you 
in  his  room.  —  To  whom  does  your  brother  wish  to  speak  ?  —  He 
wishes  to  speak  to  the  Irishman.  —  Does  he  not  wish  to  speak  to  the 
Scotchman  ?  ^  He  wishes  to  speak  to  him.  —  Where  will  he  speak 
to  him?  —  He  will  speak  to  him  at  the  theatre.  — Does  the  Italian 
wish  to  speak  to  anytxxly  ?  —  He  wishes  to  speak  to  the  physician.  — 
Where  will  he  speak  to  him  ?  —  He  will  speak  to  him  at  tlie  ball 
(uiter  saltandumj  Less.  XXV.  B.  c).  —  Can  you  send  me  some 
money  ?  ^  I  can  send  you  some.  —  How  much  money  can  you  send 
roe  ?  —  I  can  send  you  thirty -two  crowns.  —  When  will  you  send  me 
that  money  ?  —  I  will  send  it  to  you  to-day.  —  Will  you  send  it  to 
me  into  the  country  ?  —  I  will  send  it  to  you  thither.  —  Will  you  send 
your  servant  to  the  market  ?  —  I  will  send  him  thither.  —  Have  you 
anything  to  buy  at  the  market  ?  —  I  have  to  buy  good  cloth,  good 
boots,  and  good  shoes. 

Exercise  fi7. 

What  does  the  butcher  wish  to  do  in  the  country  ?  —  He  wishes  to 
buy  there  oxen  and  rams  in  order  to  kill  them.  —  Do  you  wish  to 
boy  a  chicken  in  order  to  kill  it  ?  —  I  wish  to  buy  one,  but  1  have 
not  the  courage  to  kill  it.  —  Docs  the  boatman  wish  to  kill  any  one  ? 

—  He  does  not  wish  to  kill  any  one.  —  Have  you  a  desire  to  burn 
my  letters  ?  —  I  have  not  the  courage  to  do  it  —  Will  the  servant 
seek  my  knife  or  my  paper  ? —  Ho  will  seek  both.  —  Which  knife  do 
you  wish  (to  have)/  —  I  wish  ([to  have)  my  large  knife. — What 
oxen  does  the  butcher  wish  to  kill  ?  —  He  wishes  to  kill  large  oxen. 

—  What  provisions  does  the  merchant  wish  to  buy  ?  —  He  wishes  to 
buy  good  proviinons.  —  Where  does  he  wish  to  buy  them  ?  —  He 
wishes  to  buy  them  at  the  market  —  To  whom  does  he  wish  to  send 
them  ?  —  He  wishes  to  send  them  to  our  enemies.  —  Will  you  send 
me  one  more  book  ?  —  I  will  send  you  several  more.  —  Are  you  able 
to  drink  as  much  as  your  neighbor  ?  — I  am  able  to  drink  as  much  as 
he  ;  but  out*  friend  the  Russian  is  able  to  drink  more  than  both  of  us 
(uterque  notttrum). — Is  the  Russian  able  to  drink  as  much  of  this 
wine  as  of  that  ?  —  He  is  able  to  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.  —  Have  you  anything  good  to  drink  ?  —  I  have  nothing  to 
drink. 
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EXBHCISE  58. 

Is  the  friend  of  the  Spaniard  able  to  carry  provisions  ?  —  lie  can 
carry  some.  —  Whither  does  he  wish  to  carry  provisions  ?  —  He 
wishes  to  cany  some  to  our  storehouses.  —  Do  you  wish  to  buy  pro- 
visions in  order  to  carry  them  to  our  storehouses  ?  —  I  wish  to  buy 
some  in  order  to  carry  them  into  the  country.  —  Do  you  wish  to  go 
to  the  window  in  order  to  see  the  youth  ?  —  1  have  no  time  to  go  (ad 
eundum)  to  the  window.  —  Have  you  anything  to  do  ?  —  I  have  a 
letter  to  write.  —  To  whom  have  you  a  letter  to  write  ?  —  I  have  to 
write  one  to  my  friend.  —  Do  you  wish  to  write  to  the  bailiiT?  —  I 
wish  to  write  to  him.  —  What  do  you  wish  to  write  to  him  ?  —  I  wish 
to  answer  (him)  his  letter.  —  Are  you  able  to  write  as  many  letters 
as  I? — I  am  able  to  write  more  (of  them)  than  yon. —  Can  you 
write  to  your  absent  friends  (ad  andcos  abserUes)  ?  —  I  can  write  to 
them.  —  Have  you  paper  to  write  (ad  gcribendum)  ?  — I  have  some. 
—  Is  the  bailiff  able  to  write  to  anybody  ?  —  He  is  nofc  able  to  write 
to  anybody. 


Lesson  XXXm.— pensum  tricesimum  tee- 

TIUM. " 

OF  THE  PASSIVE  VOICE. 

A,  In  the  active  voice  the  agent  is  the  nominative 
of  the  verb,  and  is  represented  as  acting  upon  an  object 
in  the  accusative;  in  the  passive  voice  the  object  be- 
comes the  subject  of  the  verb,  and  is  represented  as 
acted  upon  by  the  agent  in  the  ablative.     15.  g. 

ACTIVK.  PASSIVE. 

Paler  dmatfUtum,  FUius  amatur  apdtre, 

Sol  mtitiditm  Ulustrat,  Sole  mutidus  illwUrafur. 

Dei  provideiUUi  mundum  admi-    Dei  ptvvUientla   mundtts    admifU" 
nigtrat,  straiur* 

Remarks. 

1.  The  passive  voice  in  Latin  is  distinguished  from  the  active  by 
peculiar  terminations.  It  has  the  same  number  of  moods  and  tenses, 
Dut  a  number  of  its  tenses  are  periphrastic.  (Cf.  Lesson  XXVIU.  E,) 

2.  Neuter  verbs,  from  the  nature  of  their  signification,  do  not  admit 
of  a  passive  voice.  The  Romans,  however,  sometimes  employ  them 
passively,  but  only  in  the  third  person  singular  and  impersonally ;  as, 
Bibiturt  curritur^  itur^  venitur.  There  is  drinking,  running,  going, 

*  The  father  loves  the  son.  Pass,  The  son  is  loved  by  the  father.  —  The  nun 
illuroiiies  the  world.  Pass.  The  world  is  illumined  by  the  sun.  —  God'n  pruvi« 
deuce  rules  the  world.    Pass.  The  world  is  ruled  by  God's  providence. 
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coming.     So  also  the  neuter  of  the  future  passive  participle :  Eundum 
est,  veniendum  est.  There  must  be  goiug,  coming. 

S.  The  verbs  J\o,  I  become  (am  made) ;  vapiUo,  I  am  beaten ;  and 
veneo,  I  am  sold,  have  an  active  form  with  a  passive  signification. 

4.  The  neuters  attd&)y  I  venture ;  Jtdo,  I  trust ;  gaud^o,  I  rejoice ; 
and  solio,  I  am  accustomed,  —  assume  a  passive  form  in  the  perfect 
and  the  tenses  derived  from  it.  Thus :  Ausu$^  f^^^  gavisus,  sotttus 
stan^  I  have  ventured,  trusted,  rejoiced,  been  accustomed.  They  are 
hence  called  semi-deponentia, 

5.  A  numerous  class  of  Latin  verbs,  both  active  and  neuter,  are 
only  passive  in  form,  having  an  active  signification.  They  are  called 
Deponent*  Verba,  and  are  of  every  conjugation. 

J3L  L  The  principal  parts  of  the  passive  voice,  from  which 
all  the  remaining  foims  are  derived,  are,  1.  The  Present  Indic- 
ative, 2.  The  Present  Infinitive^  and  3.  The  Perfect  Participle. 
Thus:  — 

Pres.  Isd.   Pres.  Inf.     Perf.  Part. 

1.  am5r,  fimari,  Umattid. 

2.  m5n€dr,  mdnen,  mdnfttis. 
8.     legQr,               legi,                    -  lectus. 
4.     audldr,             audln,  audlttis. 

H.  The  formation  of  the  different  tenses  of  the  passive  voice 
has  already  been  explained  in  Lesson  XXVllL-4-^  The 
parts  to  be  considered  in  this  Lesson  are, — 

1.  The  Present  Indicative  Passive,  formed  from  the  same  tense  of 
the  active  voice  by  adding  r ;  as, 

1 .  imo  —  fimdr,  /  am  loved, 

2.  mdneo  —  moneor,  /  am  reminded, 

3.  legS  —  legor,  /  am  read, 

4.  audio  —  audior,  /  am  heard, 

2.  The  Present  Infinitive  Passive,  formed  from  the  corresponding" 
mood  of  the  active  voice,  by  converting,  1.  are,  2.  er^^  4.  ir^,  into, 
1.  (u%  2.  eri,  4.  in,  and  the  ere  of  the  third  conjugation  into  i  only  f ;  as, 

1.  imare  —  aniuii,  to  be  loced, 

2.  moncro  —  moueri,  to  be  reminded, 
8.     legcrc  —  legi,  to  be  read, 

4.     audire  —  audlri,  to  be  heard, 
8.  The  Perfect  Participle,  formed  from  the  supine,  by  changing 
um  into  ii5,  a,  um ;  as, 

1.  fimatum  —  ftmStus,  &,  iim,  loved, 

2.  monltiim  —  monltus,  &,  nm,  reminded, 

*  So  called  from  beinff  supposed  to  have  laid  aside  (depono,  1  put  off,  lay 
aside)  the  active  voice  ana  passive  signification. 

f  In  the  older  monuments  of  the  Latin  languag**,  and  also  amon^r  the  later 
poets,  the  syllable  er  is  sometimes  appended  to  the  infinitive  passive;  as  amo' 
rUr,  Ugier,  nuttier^  &c. 
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S.  lectiim  —  lectiis,  S,  iim,  read, 

4.  auditum  —  auditus,  &,  urn,  heard. 

4.  The  Present  Subjunctive,  formed  from  the  same  tense  of  the 
active  voice,  by  changing  the  final  m  into  r ;  as, 

1.  Ibnem  —  amer,  ihat  I  may  he  loved. 

2.  mdneiim  —  mdne&r,  that  I  may  be  reminded. 
8.  Icg&m  —  legtir,  that  I  may  Ite  read. 

4.    audl^m  —  audlar,  thai  I  may  he  heard. 

Conjugation  of  the  Present  Passive. 

C.    The  following  paradigms  exhibit  the  inflection  of  the 
present  tense  of  the  passive  voice,  indicative  and  subjunctive : — 

First  Conjugation. 

Indicative.  Subjukctive. 

Amor,  lam  loved.  Amer,  that  I  may  he  loved. 

Sing.   8,rodr  Sing,  ftmer 

fimaris  or  -r6  *  amerS  or  -ria* 

&matQr,  ametar, 

Plur.  fimamfir  Plur.  ainemiir 

&mamini  amemini 

iimanttir.  ament&r. 

Second  Conjugation. 
Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

MonSor,  lam  reminded.       Monear,  that  I  may  he  reminded. 


Sing.   m5neor 

mdnerls  or  -rS 

Sing,  mdnear 

mdnearS  or  -rIs 

mCnetfir, 
Plur.  mOnemtir 

mdnSatOr, 
Plur.  mCneamOr 

mdnemini 

m5neam!nl 

mQnentiir. 

mdn^antfir. 

Third  Conjugation. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Legor,  /  am  read. 

Legar,  that  I  may  he  read. 

Sing.   legSr 

Sing,  legar 

Igggrls  or  -rS 
legittir, 
Plur.  legimOr 
legiminl 
l^gunttir. 

legarS  or  -rls 
legator, 
Pll-r.  legamOr 
legaminl 
legantQr. 

#  Of  this  second  person  singular  the  form  in  ru  is  to  be  preferred  for  the 
indipatiye  and  that  in  re  for  the  subjunctive.  Thus  the  student  may  put  lod. 
amariB^  numiris,  Uy^rU^  audirU^  ana  ^ubj.  anu'rCf  monedre,  Uyare,  auUidre. 
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Fourth  Conjugation. 
INDICATIVE.  Subjunctive. 

Audior,  lam  heard.  Audiar,  that  I  may  he  heard. 

Sing.   audlOr  Sing,  audnir. 

audlrfs  or  -re  audiarS  or  -ris 

audltur,  audiatQr, 

Plus,  audim&r  Flub,  audiamtir 

audimlnl  audiamini 

audiunttir.  audiantiir. 

Like  amor^  inflect  commodor,  dor*  laceror,  lavor,  portor,  reparor, 
secor,  sercor,  &c.  Like  moneor :  doctor  (I  am  taught),  habeor,  juheor 
(I  am  commanded),  tenioTy  videor^  &c.  Like  legor:  dicor,  dilhior^ 
ducor^  emor,  frangor,  mittorj  qumeror,  scribory  toUor,  &c.  Like  audior : 
euxtodior  (I  am  guarded),  eritdior  (I  am  instructed),  muntor  (I  am 
fortified),  veMtor  (I  am  clothed),  &c. 

2>.  The  Present  Passive  of  capto,  and  of  other  verbs  in  io 
of  the  third  conjugation,  is  thus  inflected :  — 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

Capior,  /  am  taken,  CapYar,  that  I  may  be  taken. 

Sing,  c&plor  Sing,  c&plur 

c&pcris  or  -re  caplare  or  -rls  ' 

capltur,  ciipiatur, 

Plur.  cSpImur  Plur.  caplamur 

cfiplmini  ciiplamlni 

capiuntur.  capiantur. 

Like  capior  are  conjugated :  1 .  All  its  compounds ;  as,  accipior, 
decipior,  excipior,  &c.  2.  Those  compounds  of  facio  which  change 
the  radical  a  into  i ;  as,  afficior,  conjicior,  interjicior^  &c.  8.  Jactor^ 
I  am  thrown,  and  its  compounds  abjicior,  dejicior^  rejidor^  &c. 

E,  The  Present  Passive  of  the  verb /ero,  and  its  compounds 
{afftrOy  anieferoy  conferoy  deferOy  &c.),  is  irregular.     Thus :  — 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

Fcror,  /  am  carried,  Ferar,  that  I  may  he  carried. 

Sing,  feror  Sing,  ferir 

ferrls  ierarc  or  -ris 

fertur,  feratiir, 

Plur.  ferlmur  Plur.  fcrSmur 

fcrlmlni  ferSmlni 

feruntur.  ferantur. 

F.  The  passive  of  facio  is  likewise  irregular :  fio,  fteri, 
faciue  gum.    The  present  of /to  is  inflected  as  follows :  — 

*  The  passive  of  do  shortens  the  first  a,  us  in  the  active ;  as,  ddrit^  ddiur ;  dd- 
mur,  d&mim,  danUtr,    The  forms  dor  and  der,  however,  are  never  used. 
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Indicative. 
Fio,*  /  €an  made^  1  became. 
Sing,  fio 
fls 
fit, 
Flur.  fimus 
fitis 
Hunt. 


Sdbjuxctive. 
FiSm,  that  I  may  be  made,  &c. 
Sing,  fi&m 
fias 
fiSt, 
Flub,  fiainus 
fiatis 
fiant 


Remark.  —  These  compounds  oTfacio,  wbich  retain  the  radical  a, 
have  likewise  fio  in  the  passive,  but  those  which  change  the  a  in  i 
have  Jicior ;  e.  g.  arefacXo  —  areflo ;  cale/aclo  —  calefio :  laJte/acio 
—  labefiOy  &c. ;  but  conficXo  —  conficlor ,  inierficlo  —  interficfor,  &c. 

G,  Ohs.  The  Present  Passive  always  represents  the  action 
denoted  by  the  verb  as  incomplete  and  stiU  going  on.  In  this 
respect  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  perfect,  which  exhibits 
it  as  already  accomplished  and  complete.     £.  g. 


Fres.     Domus  aedificatur. 

Ferp.    Domus  aedificala  est. 

Are  you  (being)  loved  ? 

Yes,  sir,  I  am  loved. 

Is  your  brother  loved  ? 

He  is  not  loved. 

Which  book  is  read  ? 

Mine. 

Are  we  heard  or  they  ? 

They  are  heard. 

Are  ye  reminded  ? 

We  are  reminded. 

We  are  not  reminded. 

Where  is  the  trunk  carried  to  ? 

It  is  carried  home. 

Is  the  coffee  (being)  warmed  ? 

Yes,  it  is  (being)  warmed. 

Is  any  one  killed  ? 

No  one  is  killed. 

There  are  many  (being)  killed. 

Good^  icell-behaved. 

Naughty,^  had. 

Skilful,  clever,  diligent 

Awkward. 


The  house  is  being  built  (is  build-' 

The  house  is  built  (finished). 
Amansne  ?     Ecquid  amaris  ? 
Vero,  ddmine,  toor. 
Fratcme  tiius  amfltur  ? 
Non  amdtur. 
Quis  lA)er  legitur  ? 
Me  us. 

tltrum  audimur  nds  an  flli  ? 
Audiiintur  illi. 

Monemlnine  ?  Num  mon^mini  ? 
Monemur. 
Non  monemur. 
Quo  fertur  riscus  ? 
D(5mum  (fertur). 
Calefitnecoffca? 
Ita  est,  calefit 
Niim  quis  interficltur  ? 
Nemo  (niillus)  intcrftcitur. 
Miilti  interficliintur. 
Ben^'\  mOrdtus^  a,  um ;  bon^tSy  a,  iim. 
PrCwuSy  a,  um  ;  mdlis  moribus^X 
Feritus,  a,  um ;   soUers,  tis ;   dill- 
gens,  tis. 
Imperitus,  a,  um ;  ineptus,  a,  vm. 


*  The  i  of  the  verb  f\o  (althongh  preceding  another  vowel)  ia  long,  except 
when  followed  by  tr  ;  asj/tam^fiunt ;  hut  fierl^fiertin, 
t  An  adverb  Qualifying  moratw. 


tive 


X  This  is  called  the  ablative  of  ptality^  wbich  must  be  translated  like  a  geni- 
re:  **  of  bad  mannerB." 
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Aasidnotis,     Bedaloos,    stu- 
dious. 
Idle,  lazy* 

The  idler,  lazy  fellow. 
To  praise. 


To  blame. 

To  reward  (any  one). 

To  be  rewarded. 


Sedulus,  a,  urn ;  asslduus,  a,  um ; 

studlosus,  a,  um. 
Ignavus,  a,  um;  piger,  ra,  rum; 

segnis,  e. 
(Homo)  deses,  -Idis,  m. 
Laudo^are,  avi,  atum  (aliquem; 

aliquid). 
Vltupero,  are,  avi,  Etum. 
Reprebendo,  ere,  di,  sum. 

(aliquem  de  aliqua  be). 
Praeniiura  allcui  d£ue  or  deferre. 
Praemio*  aliquem  afficcre  or  or- 
nare. 
(  Praemio  afflici  or  omari. 
•<  Praemlum  consequor,}*  -scqui,  -sS- 
(     cutus  sum  (dep,), 
rPunio,  ire,    ivi   (li),   itum    (ali- 
i     quem). 

(  Aliquem  poena  afTlcere. 
Aliquem  magni(  fficere  or  aestl- 
mare. 
(  Contemno,  Sre,  -tempsi,  -temptum. 
(  Despicatui§  h&bere  (aliquem). 
Odium  habere  or  gerere  (in  ali- 
quem). 
5  Odio  (dat)  esse  (alicui). 
( In  odio  esse  (apud  aliquem). 
A  m3  —  a  nobis. 
A  te  —  a  vobis. 
Ab  6o  (nio)  —  ab  fis  (fllis). 
A  pdtre  —  ab  hom^nibus. 
Igni,  adstu,  fdrro  (abl.). 


To  punish. 
To  esteem. 

To  despise. 

To  hate,  to  bear  hatred  to- 
wards any  one. 

To  be  hated. 

By  me  —  by  us. 
By  thee  —  oy  you. 
By  him  —  by  them. 
By  the  father  —  by  men. 
By  fire,  heat,  by  the  sword. 

H.  Rule. — If  the  agent  of  a  passive  verb  is  a  per- 
son, it  is  put  in  the  ablative,  with  the  preposition  a  or 
abj  but  if  it  is  an  impersonal  cause,  means,  or  instru- 
ment, it  stands  in  the  ablative  without  a  preposition. 
E.g. 
Lauddntur  a  me,  a  te,  a5  eo  (lild) 


VUuperdrU  a  nobis^  db  lUiSf  a 
pdtre. 


They  are  praised  hy  me,  by  you,  by 

him. 
You  are  Homed  by  us,  by  them,  by 

your  father. 


*  The  Ablative  =  "  to  aflfect  or  adorn  one  with  a  reward." 

t  LitenUly,  **  I  obtain  {consequor,  deponent)  a  reward." 

X  Literally,  "  to  make  (or  esteem)  one  of  much  account"  Magni  is  the 
genitive  of  price,  and  a^n^es  with  vretii  understood. 

4  The  Dative  of  demicaius.  Literally,  "to  have  (hold)  one  for  contempt"; 
like  the  English  **  to  hold  one  in  contempt" 
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Terra  tUa  ferro  ignique  perva- 

stdta  est. 
Fecunditdle  drhdrum  detector. 

Who  IS  punislied  ? 
The  boy  is  punished  by  his  father. 
Why  is  he  punished  ? 
Because  he  is  lazy  and  bad. 
Which  man  is  praised,  and  which 

one  blanied  ? 
He  who  is  skilful  is  praised,  but 

he  who  is  awkwaru  is  blamed. 

Which  boys  are  rewarded,  and 
which  punished  ? 

Those  who  are  clever  and  studi- 
ous are  rewarded,  but  those 
who  are  awkward  and  lazy  are 
punished. 

We  are  loved  by  our  friends, 
and  you  are  despised  by  every 
one. 

I  am  punished,  and  you  are  re- 
warded. 

These  children  are  praised  be- 
cause they  are  diligent  and 
well-behaved ;  but  those  are 
reprehended  because  they  are 
lazy  and  bad. 

Why? 

Because. 

The  tutor,  master. 

The  pupil,  scholar. 


That  land  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 

sicord. 
I  am  delighted  by  the  fruit/ulness  of 

the  trees, 

Quis  punltur? 

Piicr  punitur  a  pdtre. 

Quam  ob  rem  podna  affYcitur  ? 

Quia  dst  ignavus  et  ncquam. 

Quis  homo  lauddtur,  qufs  vitnpe- 
r3tur  V 

Quiciinque  pcHtus  est,  laudiitiir, 
qui  autem  est  impcritus,  is  vitu- 
periltur. 

Qui  piieri  pradmils  afficitintar,  qui 
puniiintur  ? 

Qui  soUdrtes  dtque  studidsi  sunt, 
pradmiis  omdntur,  qui  astern 
inepti  ac  segnes  siint,  u  puni- 
iintur. 

Nds  ab  amicis  ndstris  amfimur,  vds 
autem  ab  dmnibos  contemn inuni. 

]E:go  podna  afiicior,  tti  omUris  prae- 

roio. 
Hi  liberi  lauddntur,  qu^a  diligdntcs 

et  IxSne  mordti  sunt,  illi  autem 

reprehendiintur,  quia  ignavi  at- 

que  mdlis  mdribus  sunt. 

Cur?  quam  ob  rem  ?  (^Conj.) 
Quia,  quod  (Conj.). 
Tutor,  oris,  m. ;  magister,  ri,  m. 
Discipulus,  i,  m. ;  alumnus,  i,  m. 


Exercise  59. 

Are  you  loved  by  your  father  ?  —  I  am  loved  by  him.  —  Is  your 
brother  loved  by  him?  —  He  is  loved  by  him.  —  By  whom  am  I 
loved? — Thou  art  loved  by  thy  parents  (parerUes). — Are  we  loved  ? 

—  You  are  loved. — By  whom  are  we  loved.  —  You  are  loved  by 
your  friends.  —  Are  these  men  loved  ?  —  They  are  loved  by  us  and 
Dv  their  good  friends.  —  By  whom  is  the  blind  (caecus)  man  led  ?  -^ 
lie  is  led  by  me.  —  Where  do  you  lead  him  to  ?  —  I  am  leading  him 
home.  —  By  whom  are  we  blamed  ?  —  We  are  blamed  by  our  enemies. 

—  Why  are  we  blamed  by  them  ?  —  Because  they  do  not  love  us 

Are  you  punished  by  your  tutor  ?  —  We  are  not  punished  by  him, 
because  we  are  studious  and  good.  —  Are  we  heard  ?  —  We  are  heard. 

—  By  whom  are  we  heard  ?  —  We  are  heard  by  our  neighbors.  —  Is 
the  master  heard  by  hb  pupils  ?  —  He  is  heard  by  them.  —  Which 
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children  are  praised  ? — Those  that  are  good. — Which  are  punished  ? 

—  Those  that  are  idle  and  naughty.  —  Are  you  praised  or  blamed  ?  — 
We  are  neither  praised  nor  blamed.  — Is  our  friend  loved  by  his 
masters  ?  —  He  is  loved  and  praised  bv  them,  because  he  is  studious 
and  good  (well-behaved) ;  but  his  brother  is  despised  by  his,  because 
he  is  naughty  and  idle.  —  Is  the  letter  (being)  written  ?  —  It  la 
(being)  written.  —  By  whom  are  those  books  written  ?  —  They  are 
written  by  our  friends.  —  To  whom  id  the  table  (being)  sent  ?  —  It  is 
sent  to  our  neighbor.  —  Where  are  the  knives  sent  to  ?  —  They  are 
sent  to  our  house.  —  Are  you  sent  anywhere  ?  —  I  am  sent  nowhere. 

—  Are  our  shirts  washed  by  any  one  V  —  They  are  washed  by  no  one. 
— Is  your  brother  becoming  studious  ?  —  He  is  not  becoming  so.  — 
Is  our  coffee  f being)  warmed?  —  It  b  being  warmed. — By  whom 
are  our  coats  (being^  mended  ?  —  They  are  mended  by  the  tailor.  — 
Are  our  horses  (bemg)  bought  by  any  one  ?  —  They  are  bought  by 
no  one.  —  By  whom  is  the  wine  drunk  V  —  It  is  drunk  by  our  fnenda. 

—  Is  the  book  read  by  any  one  ?  —  It  is  not  read  by  any  one.  —  By 
whom  are  good  books  read  ?  —  They  are  read  by  the  wise  and  the 
learned  (a  sapientibus  doctisque).  —  By  what  (qua  re)  are  you  de- 
lighted?— I  am  delighted  by  my  new  (nOvus)  books.  —  How  (/[uo- 
modo)  are  our  enemies  killed  ?  —  They  are  killed  by  the  sword. 


Lesson  XXXIV.— pensum  tricesimum 

QUARTUM. 
OF  THE  NOMINATIVE  AFTER  VERBS. 

A  Rule.  —  After  certain  neuter  and  passive  verbs, 
the  noun  serving  to  complete  the  predicate  is  put  in  the 
same  case  as  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.     E,  g. 

JVJw  itumus  wnicL  We  are  friends, 

ServusfU  Ubertinus.  The  slave  is  made  a  freed  man. 

CupXo  evdd^re  orator.  I  desire  to  become  an  orator. 

CanuUfts  dictator  dicttur.  Camillus  is  caUed  dictator. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  noon  in  the  predicate  may  be  of  any  gender,  bnt  if  it  has 
a  ibnn  of  the  same  gender  as  the  subject,  that  form  is  preferred ;  as, 
Amictiia  vinculum  quoddam  est  hominum  inter  se,  Frienaship  is  a  kind 
of  bond  which  links  men  to  each  other.  But,  JUcentia  corruptrix  est 
tnorumt  Licentiousness  is  the  corruptrix  of  morals.  Aquila  volucrum 
retina*  est,  The  ea^^le  is  the  queen  of  birds.  JStUus  optimus  est  di- 
cendi  magister,  Style  is  the  best  teacher  of  oratory. 

2.  The  noun  of  the  predicate  may  be  of  a  different  number ;  as, 

*  ReghM,  bccnu9e  the  grammatical  gender  of  aqtnla  is  fominine.  Bat  the 
maBCuIiDe  rtx  would  not  be  iocorrect  h^e. 
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Capiivi  mitUum  praeda  (sing.)  fueranty  The  captives  had  been  booty 
of  the  soldiers.  Omnia  Caesar  ertU,  Caesar  was  everything.  Haec 
urbs  est  Thebae,  This  city  is  Thebes. 

3.  The  verb  commonly  agrees  with  the  subject,  but  is  sometimes 
attracted  into  concord  with  the  nearer  noun  of  the  predicate ;  as, 
Zoca,  quae  proxihna  Carthaginem  Numidia  vocatur,  The  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  Carthage,  which  are  called  Numidia.  Amantium  irae  (pi.) 
amoris  integratio  est^  The  quarreb  of  lovers  are  the  renewal  of  love. 

B.  Rule.  —  An  adjective,  adjective  pronoun,  or  par- 
ticiple, serving  to  complete  the  predicate  after  verbs 
neuter  or  passive,  agrees  in  gender,  number,  and  case 
with  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.     E.  g. 

iUe  puer  est  moddstus.  That  boy  is  modest. 

Ill  lihri  sunt  m^i.  These  books  are  mine. 

Td  vocaris  Justus.  You  are  called  just, 

Cupitputdri  bella.  She  desires  to  be  considered  hand" 


Scythae  invicti  mansire.  The    Scythians   remained    uncord 

quered. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  adjective  of  the  predicate  is  sometimes  put  substantively  in 
the  neuter ;  as,  Valium  et  mutabile  semper  (est)  femXna,  Woman  is 
always  a  fickle  and  changeable  being.  Aliud  est  actio  bona^  aliud 
oratioy  A  good  action  is  one  thing,  and  ^ood  talk  another.  In  these 
instances  we  commonly  supply  in  English  some  general  term,  like 
"  thing,"  "  things,"  **  being,"  fee. 

2.  The  adjective  of  the  predicate  sometimes  agrees  with  another 
noun  implied  in  the  subject ;  as,  Capita  (neut)  conjuraiionis  caesi  ♦ 
(masc,)  sunt.  The  heads  of  the  conspiracy  were  killed.  This  is  called 
the  ConMntctio  ad  i^esin. 

S.  If  the  predicate  contains  a  participle  with  esse^  it  generally  ^[rees 
with  the  nearest  noun ;  as,  Non  omnis  error  stultitia  est  diccnda,  £very 
error  cannot  be  called  stupidity.  Paupertas  mihi  onus  (neut.)  visum 
est  miserum  et  grave,  Poverty  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  wretched  and  a 
heavy  burden. 

4.  If  the  subject  is  compound,  i.  e.  composed  of  two  or  more  nomi- 
natives, the  adjective  or  participle  is  generally  in  the  plural,  and  its 
gender  is  determined  by  the  rules  of  Lesson  XXII.  B.  1-5.  Addi- 
tional examples  are :  Rex  regiaque  classis  una  profecti  (sc.  sunt),  The 
king  and  the  royal  fleet  departed  together.  Murus  et  porta  de  coelo 
tacta  sunt,  The  wall  and  gate  were  struck  by  lijihtning.  Fiiia  aique 
unus  ejiliis  captns  est.  The  daughter  and  one  of  the  sons  were  cap- 
tured. Populi  provinciaeque  liberatae  sunt,  The  nations  and  provinces 
were  made  free. 

•  la  the  masculine,  because  the  beads  of  the  conspiracy  were  considered 
men. 
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5.  When  the  subject  is  in  the  aocQBative,  the  noon,  adjectire,  or 
participle  of  the  predicate  is  in  the  same  case ;  as,  Cupio  mo  esse  cle- 
mentem,*  I  desire  to  be  clement.  Scio  te  haberi  doctum,  I  know  that 
you  are  considered  a  scholar. 

6.  When  the  infinitive  of  a  verb  neuter  or  passive  is  preceded  by 
a  dative,  the  noun  or  adjective  of  the  predicate  may  stand  in  the  same 
case ;  as,  Naiura  dedit  omnibus  esse  beaiis^  Nature  has  conceded  hap- 
piness to  all  men.  Licet  mihi  esse  beato,f  It  is  lawful  for  me  to  be 
nappy.  This  construction  is  frequent  with  impersonal  verbs  govern- 
ing the  dative. 

7.  After  the  verb  sum  the  predicate  is  frequently  an  adverb  or  a 
noun  in  an  oblique  case;  as,  Conattts  ejusfrustmfuerunt.  His  attempts 
were  in  vain.  Kecte  est  aeger,  The  patient  is  doing  well.  Esse  cum 
imperio,  To  be  in  command  (of  an  army). 

C  The  neuter  and  passive  verbs  which  may  thus  be  followed 
bj  nouns,  adjectives,  or  participles,  in  the  same  case  as  the  sub- 
ject, are,  — 

1.  The  copula  ^um,  and  certain  neuter  verbs  denoting  motion  or 
situation;  as, 

cado,  IfaU,  jacco,  /  lie. 

eoy  I  go.  msLiieo^  I  remain. 

e  vado,  /  come  off  (become) .  scdeo,  /  sit. 

fio,  /  become.  sto,  I  stand. 

fuglo,  /  escape.  venio,  /  cotne.X 
incedo,  /  walk. 

2.  Passive  verbs  of  naming,  choosing,  constituting,  rendering;  as, 
appellor,  /  am  called.  nominor,  /  am  nominated. 
constituor,  /  am  constituted,  nuncupor,  /  am  natned. 
creor,  /  am  created.  perhibeor,  /  am  saiil.^ 
declaror,  /  am  declared.  reddor,  /  am  rendered. 
dcsignor,  /  am  designated.  renuntior,  /  am  jtroclaimed. 
dicor,  /  am  said  (called).  salutor,  /  am  saluted. 
eligor,  /  am  elected.  vocor,  /  am  called.^ 

*  Compare  page  128,  note. 

t  This  may  al.so  be.  Licet  mihi  esse  heatum.  The  logical  order  is.  Me  beatum 
esse  mihi  licet  So  also,  Afihi  iiegUgenti  etse  non  lictdtyi  was  not  allowed  to  be 
negligent.  Vobis  necesse  tat  fortibus  use  viris,  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  be 
brave  men. 

X  Thtis:  In  pectus  ceddit  pronns,  He  fell  flat  on  his  chest.  In  causam  it 
pmeceps,  He  goes  headlong  into  the  case.  EvadU  victor,  He  comes  oft*  victor. 
Jncedo  rcgina,  I  walk  queen.  Manebil  imperator,  He  will  remain  commander, 
&c. 

^^  Many  of  these  passive  verbs,  espeoiallv  those  of  case  8,  are  constmed  with 
an  infinitive  of  sum  expressed  or  understood ;  as,  NwOU  fuisse  perhibeniur,  They 
are  said  to  have  been  messengers.  Videmini  viri  boni  esse,  Ye  seem  to  be  good 
men.  &c. 

II   To  these  may  be  added  audio,  which  sometimes  »  e^ijpelhr;  as,  Rex  pater- 
^ue  ftudisti,  Yon  heard  yourself  called  king  and  father. 
15 
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S.  Passive  veri)6  of  esteeming,  numbering,  considering,  and  the 
like;  as, 

ccnseor,  /  am  supposed.  judicor,  /  am  judged. 

credor,  /  am  believed.  memoror,  /  am  recounted. 

deprehendor,  I  am  discovered*  numeror,  /  am  numbered, 

existimor,  /  am  esteemed.  putor,  /  am  thouglU. 

feror,  lam  reported.  reperior,  I  am  found. 

kabeor,  /  am  considered.  videor,  1  seem. 

The  comer.  Anj^ulus,  i,  m.  ;    laltlbulum,  i,  n. 

(hiding-place). 

The  irelL  Puteus,  i,  tn. 

The  fountain.  Fons,  lis,  m. 

The  hole.  Poramen,  inis,  n. 

To  order,  command.  Jiibeo,  ere,  jussi,  jassum  (aliquid 

fieri,  aliquem  faceue  all- 
quid). 

I  direct,  let  Curo,  are,  Evi,  atum  (aliquid  fa- 

ciendum). 
(  Aflfcro,  -ferre,  attuli,  allatum. 

To  go  for,  fetch  (of  things).  -^  Apix)rto,  are,  avi,  atum. 
(     (aliquid  aliquo). 

To  go  for,  fetch,  or  call  (a    Arcesso,  ere,  ivi,  itum  (aliqusm 

person).  ALICUNDE*  aliquo). 

To  fetch,  conduct  Adduco,  ere,  xi,  ctum  (aliquem 

aliquo  or  AD  aliquem). 

To  send  for  (anything).       \  ^^}^  f"^"}'^  ^^"""^  '''.  aPPotari. 
\    J       e>j         I  Curo  alK^uid  apportandnm. 

To  send  for  (a  person).  Jubeo  aliquem  arcessi  or  adduci.f 

Does  the  servant  fetch  anything    Affdrtne  (apport^tne)  sdrvus  dli- 
for  us  ?  quid  ad  nos  ? 

He  docs  not  fetch  „s  anything.    {  SXn^iffen^ %„«„. 

Do  you  go  for  (call)  any  one  ?       Arcessfsne  dliquem  V 

I  call  (go  for)  no  one.  Xcmlnem  (nullum)  arcdsso. 

Do  you  send  for  anything  ?  Jubcsne  apportari  ^liquid  ? 

I  am  sendins  for  some  wme.  Vinum  apportari  jiibco. 

I  order  my  books  to  be  brought    Libros  meos  apportdndos  ciiro. 

(I  send  for  my  books). 
Will  you  send  for  the  physician  ?  Vfsne  jubdre  modicum  arcessi  ? 
I  will  send  for  him.  Vdlo  jubere  eum  arcdssi. 

We  desire  wine  to  be  brought       Nos  vinum  apportari  cuplmus. 
I  direct   paper  to   bo  brought    £go  chirtam  apportiUidam  ciiro. 

(send  for  paper). 

*  From  some  place  somewhither. 

t  The  verbs  Jiioeo  and  curo  are,  however,  frequently  siippre«f<ed,  and  the  verb 
itself  is  used  in  a  factitive  sense ;  as,  Atmulum  sitn  jecit^  He  hnd  a  ring  madr. 
Securi  percvssU  archipiratam^  He  ordered  the  chief  of  the  pirates  to  be  executed. 
So  arcetsere  may  stand  in  the  sense  of  **  to  send  for"  a  person,  and  apportare 
**  to  send  for  (cause  to  be  brought)"  a  thing,  &o.< 
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Let  Qs  send  for  a  little  bread.    Jabeflmos  afl<Srri  aliquilntulum  pfi- 
(Less.  XXX.  C.  8.)  nis. 

Tir  .        I. /•,  x  x^_  J    ( Labordndum  est  nobis, 

nem^icork  {,1  behooves  us  to  ^  ^.^  ^^^,  ,^^^ 

^^^  )'  (Necesse  est  lahoremxis, 

D,  Ohs,  The.  English  phrase  /  muttj  I  am  obliged^  is  ex« 
pressed  in  Latin  either  by  the  participle  in  dusy  or  by  the 
impersonal  verbs  oporteiy  "  it  behooves,"  and  necesse  est,  **  it  is 
necessary."  The  former  of  the  verbs  is  followed  either  by  the 
accusative  with  an  infinitive,  or  by  the  subjunctive  without  ut ; 
the  latter  is  commonly  followed  by  the  dative  and  infinitive,  or 
by  the  subjunctive  without  ut.    Thus  :  — 

I  must  write.  Scnbendum  est  mHu. 

It  behooves  me  U>  (I  mnt)  write.  |  g^rrd^j^J^rbkn,. 
It  is  necessary  for  mo  to  write  j  Necesse  est  mflii  scribere. 

(I  must  write).  (  Necdssc  est  (<?go)  scribam. 

Must  you  write  a  letter  to  your    Oportdtne  td  udre  litteras  ad  frd- 

brother  ?  trcm  ? 

T  »,«-♦  -.^v*  ««.-.  f  Opdrtet  me  ddre  linaa. 

I  must  wnte  one.  |  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

la  he  obliged  to  go  to  the  nuuv  \  Necess<$ne  est  di  in  fdrum  Ire  ? 

ket  ?  l  Necessene  est  6at  in  fdrum  ? 

lie  is  obliged  to  go  thither.  Necesse  est  eat  flluc. 

Must  you  20  ?  Eundumne  est  tibi  ? 

I  am  not  obliged  to  go.  ]Mihi  non  dst  etindum. 

What  has  the  man  to  do  ?  Quid  hdmini  faciendum  est  ? 

He  is  obl?ged  to  go  into  the  forest    Necesse  est  ^t  in  silvam. 

Wbathavoyoutodo?  {gSffiaSSS' 

?Ndn    est   mihi   quidquam  &cien- 

I  have  nothing  to  do.  J     dum. 

(  Nihil  faciendum  h^bea 

What  have  you  to  drink  ?  Quid  est  tibi  (quid  hiibes)  ad  bi- 

bdndum  ? 

T  v«„«  ^rvfi,:»»  ♦«.  ;i«:«ir  f  Nihil  ad  bibdndum  habeo. 

I  have  nothing  to  dnnk.  j  ^ .  ^  ^^^^  ^^^,  ^^^^ 

I  have   nothing  but  water  to  J  Aquam  solam  ad  bibdndum  hdbea 
drink.  (  Nou  hdbeo  quod  bibam  nisi  iSquam. 

Are  you  willing  to  make  my  fire  ?     Visne  mihi  accdndere  carbdnes  V 
1  am  not  unwilling  to  make  it,    £k)s  accendere  ndu  ndlo,  ciUreo  au- 
but  I  have  no  time.  tem  dtio. 

This  evening.  Hodle  vesperi. 

In  the  evening.  Vesperi,  vespere  Qi6/.). 

This  morning.  H5(lle  mSne  (acfu.). 

In  the  mormng.  Mane  (fldv.). 
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When  must    you    go  into  the     Qud  tempore  te  opdrtet  Ire  rus  ? 

country  ? 
I  must  absolutely  go  this  morn-    Necdsse  est  dam  hddie  m&ne. 

ing. 

Exercise  60. 

Will  you  go  for  some  sugar  ?  —  I  will  go  for  some.  —  My  son  (mi 
filiy  cf.  page  10,  note  ♦),  wilt  thou  go  for  some  water  ?  —  les,  father 
(mi  pate  A  ^  I  will  go  for  some.  —  Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  —  I  will  go 
to  the  well,  in  order  to  fetch  some  water.  —  Where  is  thy  brother?  — 
He  is  at  the  well.  —  Will  you  send  for  my  son  V  —  I  will  send  for 
him.  —  Will  the  captain  send  for  my  child  ?  —  lie  will  send  for  him. 
—  Where  is  he  ?  —  He  is  in  a  comer  of  the  ship.  —  Art  thou  able  to 
write  a  letter  to  me  ?  —  I  am  able  to  write  one  to  you.  —  Must  I  go 
any  whither  ?  —  Thou  must  go  into  the  (garden.  —  Must  I  send  for 
anything  ?  —  Thou  must  send  for  good  wme,  good  cheese,  and  good 
bread.  —  What  must  I  do?  —  You  must  write  a  long  letter.  —  To 
whom  must  I  write  a  long  letter?  —  You  must  write  one  to  your 
friend.  —  Is  your  little  boy  diligent  ?  —  He  is  both*  modest  and  dili- 
gent —  Are  these  boys  awkward  and  lazy  ?  —  They  are  neither 
awkward  nor  lazy.  —  AVhat  are  you  called?  —  lam  called  learned 
and  wise  (doctxis  et  sapiens).  —  Are  they  becoming  learned  ?  —  They 
are  becommg  (so).  —  Does  he  come  off  (evaditne)  an  orator  ?  —  Ho 
does  come  off  one.  —  Do  they  remain  ffood  ?  —  They  do  not  remain 
(so).  —  Do  I  walk  (as)  commander  ?  — Xou  do  walk  (as  one).  —  Are 
they  considered  handsome  (fonnosi)?  —  They  are,  on  the  contrary, 
considered  ugly  (defomies),  —  Do  they  desire  to  become  (fieri)  clem- 
ent?—  They  do  desire  to  become  (so).  —  Is  it  lawful  for  me  to  bo 
happy  ?  —  It  is  lawful.  —  Do  we  seem  to  be  just  ? — You  do  not  socm 
(to  oe  so). 

Exercise  61.  i 

What  must  we  do?— Yon  must  go  into  the  forest  in  order  to  cut 
some  wood.  —  What  has  the  EnMishman  to  do?  —  He  has  nothing 
to  do.  —  Has  the  Spaniard  anything  to  do  ?  —  He  has  to  work.  — 
Where  can  he  work  ?  —  He  can  work  in  his  room  and  in  mine.  — 
When  will  you  give  me  some  money  ?  —  I  will  give  you  some  this 
evening.  —  Must  1  come  to  your  house?  —  You  must  come  to  my 
house.  —  When  must  I  come  to  your  house  ?  —  This  morning.  — 
Must  I  come  to  your  house  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening?-* 
You  must  come  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening.  —  Whither  must 
I  go  ?  —  You  must  go  to  the  great  square  in  order  to  speak  to  the 
merchants.  —  AVhere  must  the  peasant  go  to  ?  —  He  must  go  into  the 
field  in  order  to  cut  some  hay.  —  Must  I  keep  anything  for  you  ?  — 
You  must  keep  for  me  my  good  gold  and  my  good  works.  —  Must  the 
children  of  our  friends  do  anything  ?  —  They  must  work  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  evening.  —  AVhat  must  the  tailor  mend  for  you  ?  — 
He  must  mend  my  old  coat  for  me. —  Which  chicken  must  the  cook 

•  «  Both ....  and"  is  in  Latin  d  ....€<,  or  non  mmm ....  quam. 
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kill  ?  — He  must  kill  this  and  that.  — Mast  I  send  jon  these  or  those 
books  ?  —  Yoa  most  send  me  both  these  and  those.  —  Have  you  any- 
thing to  drink?  —  I  have  nothing  to  drink.  —  What  have  they  to 
dnnK  ?  —  They  have  nothing  but  water  to  drink  ?  —  Where  must 
you  go  ?  —  I  must  go  into  the  ^nlen.  —  Is  it  necessary  for  them  to 
write  ?  —  It  is  not  necessary.  — TDoes  it  behoove  us  to  speak  ?  —  It 
does  behoove  (you  to  speak).  —  Must  I  send  for  water  ?  —  You  must 
send  for  fiome.  —  Who  must  send  for  the  book  ?  —  Our  brother  has 
to  send  for  them.  —  Do  they  send  for  me  ?  —  They  do  not  send  for 
you. 


Lesson  XXXV.  —  PENSUlVi  TRICESIMIBI  QUIN- 

TUM. 

OF  DEPONENT  VERBS, 

A.  The  deponent  verbs  of  the  Latin  language  are 
regularly  conjugated  like  the  passive  voice  of  other 
verbs.  They  are  either  active  or  neuter,  and  belong  to 
every  conjugation.     E.  g. 


Pres.  Lvd. 

Pres.  1 

S'P.           Perf.  Ind. 

1st  Con  J.     Ilortor, 

ari, 

atus  sum,  I  exhort. 

2d  CoNJ.     Vereor, 

eri, 

Veritas  sum,  I  fear. 

3d  CoNJ.     Lfiquor, 

I6qui, 

Idcutus  sum,  I$peaJc, 

4th  CoNJ.     Blandior, 

in, 

Itus  sum,  I  Jlatter. 

THE    PRESENT    TENSE    OF 

'    DEPONENT    VERBS. 

First  Conjugatiox. 

Iia>ICATIVK. 

Subjunctive. 

Ilortor,  I  exhort. 

Ilorter,  that  I  may  exhort. 

Sing.   hortSr 

Sing,   horter 

hortaris  or  -r6 

horterg  or  -ris 

hortatOr, 

hortetOr, 

Plur.  hortamtir 

Plur.  hortemQr 

liortaraini 

hortemini 

hortantdr. 

liortentOr. 

Second  Conjugation. 

Ikdicative.  Subjunctive. 

Vereor,  Ifear^  Y^rear,  that  I  may  fear. 

Sing,   veredr  Sing,   verear 

vererls  or  -rS  verearS  or  -ris 

veretih*,  vSreatur, 
15* 
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Plur.  Teremlir 
veremlnl 
verentOr. 


Plur,  v6r6amttp 
vereaminl 
vgr^antOr. 


Third  Conjugatiok. 


Plur. 


Plur. 


L>1>1CATIVE. 

Lfiquor,  I  speak. 
SiNO.   Idqu5r 

Idquerls  or  -r6 

Idqultdr, 

Idquimiir 

Idqulmlnl 

l($quunttir. 

Fourth  Conjugation. 
Indicative. 
Blandlor,  I  jlatter. 
Sing,   blandl^r 


SUBJUKCTITB. 

Ldquar,  thcU  I  may  speak. 
Sing.  Idquilr 

loquarS  or  -ris 

Idquatfir, 

Idquamfir 

IdquaminI 

IdquantCir. 


blandlrts  or  • 
blandittir, 
Plur.  blandimflr 
blandlmini 
blandiuntCir. 


Subjunctive. 
Blandlar,  that  ImayJlaUer. 
Sing,  blandlftr 
rS  blandtarS  or  -rfa 

blandmtfir, 
Plur.  blandiamiir 
blandiamini 
blandianttir. 


Like  hortor  are  inflected  arbitror^  I  think;  camttor^  I  escort;  do- 
mtnor,  I  rule ;  Jatur,  he  speaks ;  morcr^  I  delay,  stay,  &c.  —  Like  cercor 
po  fatior^  I  confess ;  mereor^  I  earn ;  misei-eor,  I  pity ;  tueor,  I  de- 
fend, &c.  —  Like  loquor  go  funyor^  I  perform ;  lahor^  I  slip  (fifcll)  ;  oWi- 
vUcor^  I  forget ;  sequor,  I  follow,  &c.  —  Like  blandior  inflect  experior^ 
I  experience ;  mentior^  I  lie ;  largior^  I  lavish ;  parlior^  I  divide,  &c. 


Do  you  speak  Latin  ? 

Yes,  sir,  I  do  speak  it. 

No,  sir,  I  ani  not  able  to  speak 

Do  ye  speak  it  ? 

We  do  not  speak  it. 

Who  speaks  Latin  ? 

The  learned  only  speak  it. 

Do  you  flatter  any  one  ? 

I  do  not  flatter  any  one. 
Nor  do  I  flatter  any  one. 
Do  ye  flatter  ? 
Wo  flatter  every  one. 
Whom  do  you  exhort  ? 
I  exhort  my  friends. 


Loquensne  Latine  ? 
Vero,  ddmine,  loquor. 
it    Nod,  ddmine,  Idqui  nda  pdssum. 
Loquiminine  ? 
Kou  Idqulmur. 
Quis  loquitur  Latfne  ? 
Ddcti  soli  loquiintur. 
f  Blandirisne  alicui.* 
\  Numquid  dlicui  blandlris  ? 
Nemini  bMndlor. 
Ndque  ^^  cuiquam  bldndior. 
Blandimmine  ? 
Blandimur  omnibus. 
Qudm  hortilris  ? 
Amicos  m^  hdrtor. 


*  Verbs  of  flattering  govern  the  Dative. 
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What  do  they  exhort  us  to  do  ? 
They  exhort  us  to  come  to  them. 

Do  ye  exhort  us  ? 

We  exhort  j'ou  to  send  letters. 

Are  ye  afraid  of  anything  ? 

We  are  afraid  of  nothing. 

Are  you  afraid  to  speak  ? 

I  am  not  afraid  to  speak,  but  to 

write, 
lie  is  afraid  that  the  enemy  might 

kill  hiuL 

Hoiefarf 
As  far  as  here. 
As  far  as  there. 
Thus  far,  up  to  this  point 
As  &r  as  the  citv. 
As  £ir  as  the  fields. 
As  far  as  Rome. 
As  far  as  the  end  of  the  road. 
As  far  as  (i.  c.  up  to)  the  chest 

B.  Oh$.    The  preposition  tenus  is  always  put  after  its  noun, 
which  may  stand  either  in  the  ablative  or  genitive. 

I  tlnque  ad  fiindum  ddlii. 
I  Fundo  tdnus  ddlii. 
,  lLJsr[ue  ad  !ma  putei. 
[  tmis  tdnus  piitei. 


Quid  nos  facure  hortiintur  ? 

Nos  hortdntur,  ut*  ad  ipsos  venia- 

mus. 
Hortaminine  nds  ? 
Yos  hortamur,  ut  litteras  detis 
Numquid  veremini  ? 
Niliil  veremur. 
Veren'sne  Idipi  ? 
Kou  Idqui,  sed  scribere  vdreor. 

Veretur,  nef  hdsds  dum  interfi- 

ciat 
Usque  ady  usque  in  (with  the  aco.) ; 

tenSs  (prep,  with  abl.  or  gen.). 
Quo  usque  f    Quorsum  iisque  f 
Ilucusque  (adv  ). 
£o  lisque ;  usque  isthino. 
liactcnus  (ado.) 
tlscjue  ad  iirbem. 
t^scjue  in  igros. 
tlsque  Rdmam. 
"Csque  ad  tdrminum  viae. 
Pectdre  (or  gen.  pectoris)  tdnus. 


To  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  well. 


The  en.l  (extrwnity,  termi-  (  ff-  "''  ^^'  ^TTf'"'^'  ;         ^ 
^j     v^  •''  <  Extrcmum^  \,n.  (of  time  and  space). 


nation) 

The  way,  roafl. 

The  bottom ;  ground. 

The  garret. 

The  cask. 

The  barrel,  hogshead. 

The  purse. 

How  far  do  you  wish  to  go  ? 
I  wish  to  go  as  far  as  the  square, 

as  the  fields,  as  Rome. 
IIow  far  does  the  water  go  (i.  e. 

extend)  ? 


(Terminus,  i,  m.  (of  space  only). 
Via,  ae,^. 
Fundus,  i,  m. ;  ima,  5rum,  n.  pi. 
Tabulatum,  i,  n. 

Dolium,  i,  n.  \  dim,  d51l51um,  i,  n. 
Cupa,  ae,/.  ^ 
Marsuplum,  i,  n. ;  crumena,^  ac,/ 

Qu6  lisque  vis  ire  ? 

£go  lisque  ad  e^mpum  (in  itgros, 

Romam)  Ire  ciipio. 
Qud  lisque  extenaltur  d(]ua  ? 


*  This  might  ako  he  expressed  by  an  Accusative  aud  Infinitive,  nog  ad  «e 
venire. 
t  After  verbs  of  fearing,  ne  =«  "  lest,"  "  that,"  and  ut,  "  Uiat  not" 
i  The  latter  was  commonly  worn  around  tba  neck. 
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It  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Everj'  day,  daily. 
Every  morning. 
Every  evening. 

At  tphat  o^clock  t 

At  what  time  f 

At  one  o'clock. 

At  twelve  o'clock. 

At  half  past  one. 

At  a  quarter  pat  three. 

At  a  quarter  Defore  four. 

At  noon. 

At  midnight. 

Atf  i.  c.  about,  towards. 

About  six  o'clock. 

About  noon. 

.About  a  quarter  before  five. 

Towards  (or  about)  ten. 
Noon,  midday. 
Night. 
The  quarter. 

Three  fourths. 

Half. 
The  half  part  of. 
The  middle  part  of. 
The  lowest  part  of. 


Extenditur  ibque  ad   Ima   mans 
(imis  tenus  uuiris). 

{Singulis  dicbus, quotidlei nuUo non 
die. 

Quoddle  m&ne,  quot  diebus  mane. 
(  Qudtldle  vespcri. 
(  NuUo  non  vespere. 

Qudid  hOrd  f    Qua  hard  f 

Quo  tempore  t 

IIdr&  pnmM 

Hdra  duod^cima. 

Media  hdra  post  prtmam. 

Quadrdnte  hdrae  post  tcrtiam. 

Dodrdnte  hdrae  post  quartilm. 

Meridie,  tdmpore  mendl^o. 

Mddia  ndcte. 

arcXler,  sub  (c.  Ace.  &  Abl.). 
<  Circlter  hdra  sdxtS. 

Sub  hdram  sdxtam. 

Cfrclter  merfdie  (meridiem). 
\  Sub  meridiem. 

Quadrdnte  cf rciter  hdrae  ante  quinr 
tam. 

Sub  hdram  ddclmam. 

Meridies,  ei,  m. 

Nox,  gen,  noctis^yi 

Quadrans,  tis,  m. ;  pars  (-tis,  /) 
quarta. 

Bodrans,  tis,  nu 

Dimldium,  i,  n. 

Dfmidius,  a,  um 

Medius,  a,  um. 

Infimus,  or  imus,  a,  um. 


i 


C.  Rule.  —  The  adjectives  primuSy  medius^  extremtiSy  ultt- 
mu^y  inftmiis,  tmu^,  summus^  reltquus,  and  cetertiSj  frequently 
signify  tJie  Jirst  part,  the  middle  part,  &c  of  the  object  denoted 
by  the  noun  with  which  they  are  connected-f     As, 

Met  f la  nox  (««  medium  or  media     The  middle  of  die  ni^Ju, 
pars  nociis). 


♦  Amon^jf  the  Romnns  tlie  fii*st  hour  wjw  from  n\x  to  pevon,  A.  M.  In  those 
exercises,  however,  tlie  acyectives  prima,  stcumtn,  &c.  refer  to  the  moclern 
division  of  the  day. 

t  But  when  the  noun  with  whicli  these  adjectives  nre  connected  is  compared 
with  other  objects  of  the  same  kind,  they  retain  their  originni  sense  of  tiicjiitt, 
middle,  Ut*t,  &.c.  -,  as,  infitno  loco,  of  the  lowest  nuik. 
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In  primo  limine  vifae. 
Extremo  hello  Pelo/tonnesio, 

Alexandria  reliqudque  Aegyptus, 

To  go  out  (of  any  place), 
walk  out 

To  cfo  out,  walk  out  (in 
public). 

To  remain,  stay. 

At  present,  now. 

Here  (in  this  place). 

There  (in  that  place). 
To  remain  here. 
To  remain  there. 
To  remain  or  stay  at  home. 

To  he  present  (to  he  here). 

To  he  absent  (away). 

Vfho  is  here  (present)  ? 

The  young  men  are  here. 

Is  my  son  here  ? 

No,  he  is  absent 

AVhen  will  you  go  out  ? 

I  wish  to  go  out  now. 

Is   any  one  going  out  of  the 

house  ? 
No  one  is  going  out 
Are  you  going  to  your  brother  ? 
I  am  going  to  him. 
Do    your    children    remain    at 

home? 
They  do  remain  at  home. 
They  do  not  remain  at  home. 
Do  you  wish  to  take  me  to  my 

father? 
I  do  wish  to  take  you  to  him. 
Are  you  willing  to  give  me  a 

knife? 
I  am  willing  to  give  you  one. 
Am  I  going  to  him  ? 
Thou  art  going  not  to  him,  but 

tome. 


At  the  vert/  threshold  of  life. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  Pelo- 

potmesian  war. 
Alexandria  ami  the  rest  of  Egypt. 

TExco,  ire,  !i  (ivi),  Itum. 

-|  Egredlor,  di,  egressus  sum  (dep.). 

(       (KX  or  AB  A  LI  QUO  LOCO). 

Prodeo,  ire,  li,  Itum  (in  publi- 
cum; EX  loco). 
TManeo,  ere,  nsi,  nsum.* 
•|  Moror,  ari,  atus  sum  (dep.). 

(       (ALIQUO  LOCO),  ji 

Nunc,  hoc  tempore,  m  praesentia. 

Hie  (arfy.),  hoc  loco. 

Ibi,  illic,  isthic  (adv.). 

IIlc  m&ncre. 

Ibi  (illic,  istic)  permancre. 

Domi  manere  (morari  or  se  tenere). 
(  AdsuMf  €.sse,fui^futuni3. 
\  Adsto,  are  J  stlti^ . 

Absum,  e88e,JUi,futuru8. 

Quis&dest? 

Adolescentes  Kdsnnt 

Addstne  flfllus  mdus  ? 

Immo  vdro  dbest. 

Qudndo  vis  prodire  in  publicum  ? 

Prodi  re  in  publicum  nunc  v<$lo. 

Exitnc  (egrediturne)  ^quis  (ex) 

ddmo? 
Nemo  <5xit  (cgn^dttur). 
f sne  tfi  ad  fratrem  ? 
feo  (jul  cum). 
Manentne  Ifberi  tiii  ddmi  ? 

Manent  (ddmi). 

Non  munent  (ddmi). 

Cuptsne  me  ad  patrem  dilcdre  ? 

Cupio  te  ad  dum  ducere. 
Visne  mfhi  ciiltrum  dire  ? 

Vdio  tA)i  finum  d^re. 

Egdne  ad  dum  ^o  ? 

Tu  ndn  Is  ad  eum,  sdd  ad  md. 


♦  So  rIso  tlie  compounds  peitnan^re^  to  remaiu  for  a  given  length  of  time, 
and  demorari,  to  abide,  tarry  in  a  place. 

Xi 
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Have  yonr  friends  my  books  ?  Niim  hmici  tiii  Iibros  meos  hdbent  ? 

They  have  them  not.  (fios)  ndn  htlbent. 

Or  have  they  time  to  write  ?  An  est  us  spatlum  ad  scribdndum  ? 

They  have.  Est. 

When   do    you  go  out  in  the  Qu^ndo  prddis  in  publicum  matu- 

morning  ?  tino  t^pore  ? 

I  pro  out  every  morning  about  Frddeo  in  publicum  quotidie  mAno 

eight  o'clock.  hdra  circiter  octavo. 

Exercise  62. 

Do  they  speak  Latin  ?  —  They  cannot  speak  (it).  —  Do  we  speak 
(it)  ?  —  We  d^  not  speak  (it).  —  Whom  do  ye  flatter?  —  Wc  flatter 
no  one.  —  Do  they  exhort  any  one  ?  —  They  exhort  their  friends.  — 
Do  they  exhort  you  to  come  to  them  ?  —  They  do  not  exhort  me 
to  come  to  them,  but  to  send  them  letters.  —  Art  thou  afraid  of 
anything  V  —  I  am  afraid  of  nothing.  —  Are  they  afraid  of  being 
killed  (ne  interficiantur)  V —  They  are  not  afraid.  —  How  far  do  you 
wish  to  go  V  —  I  wish  to  co  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  forest.  —  llow 
far  does  your  brother  wish  to  go  ?  —  He  wishes  to  go  as  far  as  the 
end  of  that  road.  —  How  far  does  the  wine  go  ?  —  It  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cask.  —  How  far  does  the  water  go  ?  —  It  goes  to 
the  bottom  of  the  well.  —  Whither  art  thou  going  ?  —  I  am  going  to 
the  market.  —  Whither  are  we  going  ?  —  We  are  going  into  the 
country.  —  Are  you  going  as  far  as  the  s(][uare  ? —  I  am  going  as  far 
as  the  fountain.  —  When  does  your  cook  go  to  the  market  ? —  Ho 
goes  there  every  morning.  —  Can  you  speak  to  the  nobleman  ?  —  I 
can  speak  to  him  every  day.  —  Can  I  see  your  father  ?  —  You  can 
see  him  every  evening.  —  At  what  o'clock  can  I  see  him  ?  —  You 
can  see  him  every  evening  at  eight  o'clock.  —  Will  you  come  to  nio 
to-day  ?  —  I  cannot  come  to  you  to-day,  but  to-morrow. —  At  what 
o'clock  will  you  come  to-morrow  ?  —  I  will  come  at  half  past  eight.  — 
Can  you  not  come  at  a  quarter  past  eight  ?  —  I  cannot.  —  At  what 
o'clock  docs  your  son  go  to  the  captain  ?  —  lie  goes  to  him  at  a  quar- 
ter before  one.  —  At  what  o'cIock  is  your  friend  at  home  ?  —  At 
midnight. 

Exercise  63. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  go  out  ?  —  I  have  no  mind  to  go  out.  —  When 
will  you  go  out  V  —  I  will  go  out  at  half  past  three.  —  Does  your 
father  wish  to  go  out  ?  —  He  does  not  wish  to  go  out ;  he  wishes  to 
remain  at  home.  —  Are  you  willing  to  remain  here,  my  dear  friend 
(amice  iru  carimmef  voc.)  ?  — I  cannot  remain  here  ;  I  must  go  to  the 
warehouse.  —  Must  you  go  to  your  brother  ?  —  I  must  go  to  him.  — 
At  what  o'clock  must  you  write  your  letters  ?  —  I  must  write  them  at 
midnight  —  Do  you  go  to  your  neighbor  in  the  evening  or  in  the 
morning? —  I  go  to  him  (both)  in  the  evening  and  in  the  morning. — 
AVhere  are  you  going  to  now  ?  —  I  am  going  to  the  play.  —  Where 
are  you  poing  to  to-night?  —  I  am  going  nowhither;  I  must  remain 
at  home  in  order  to  write  letters.  —  Are  your  brothers  at  houic  ?  — 
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They  are  not  there.  —  Where  are  they  ?  —  They  are  in  the  country. 

—  Where  are  your  friends  going  to  ?  —  They  are  going  home.  — 
Has  your  tailor  as  many  children  as  your  shoemaker  V  —  He  has 
quite  as  many  of  them.  —  Have  the  sons  of  your  shoemaker  as  many 
boots  as  their  &ther?  —  They  have  more  than  he. —  Have  the  chil- 
dren of  our  hatter  as  much  bread  as  wine  ?  —  They  have  more  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other.  —  Has  our  carpenter  one  more  son  ?  —  Ho  has 
several  more.  —  Are  the  Italians  thirsty  ?  —  They  are  thirsty  and 
hungry.  —  Have  they  anything  to  do  ?  —  They  have  nothing  to  do. 

—  Are  the  children  of  the  Irish  hungry  or  thirsty  ?  —  They  are 
neither  hungry  nor  thinty,  but  fatigued. 

Exercise  .64. 

Hare  yon  time  to  go  out?  —  I  have  no  time  to  go  out  —  What 
have  you  to  do  at  home  ?  —  I  must  write  letters  to  my  friends.  — 
Must  you  sweep  your  room  ?  —  I  must  sweep  it  —  Are  you  obliged 
to  lend  your  brothers  money  ?  —  I  am  obliged  to  lend  them  some. — 
Must  you  go  into  the  garden  ?  —  I  must  go  thither.  —  At  what  o'clock 
must  you  go  thither  ?  —  I  must  go  thither  at  a  quarter  past  twelve. 

—  Are  YOU  obliged  to  go  to  my  father  at  eleven  oV'Io<'k  at  night 
(noctis)  ?  —  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  him  at  midnight  —  Where  are 
the  brothers  of  our  bailiff?  —  They  are  in  the  great  forest  in  order 
to  cut  great  trees.  —  Have  they  money  to  buy  bread  and  wine  ?  — 
They  have  some.  —  Does  it  behoove  the  children  of  the  French  to  go 
to  the  children  of  the  English  ?  —  It  does  behoove  them.  —  Will  you 
send  for  some  wine  and  glasses  ?  —  Is  it  lawful  (licetne)  for  the  Turk 
to  remain  with  the  Russian  ?  —  It  is  lawful  for  him  to  remain  with 
him.  —  It  is  not  wrong  (non  est  nefas)  for  him  to  remain  there.  — 
Are  you  willing  to  gife  me  some  money,  so  that  I  may  go  for  some 
bread  ?  —  I  am  willing  to  give  you  some,  to  go  for  some  bread  and 
beer.  —  Do  yoiu*  children  walk  out  every  day  ?  —  They  do  walk  out 
every  day  at  eleven  o'clock.  —  When  do  you  walk  out  V  —  I  walk  out 
every  morning.  —  At  what  hour  does  your  brother  walk  out  ?  —  He 
walks  out  at  nine.  —  How  far  docs  he  desire  to  go  ?  —  He  desires  to 
go  as  far  as  Rome.  —  How  far  does  he  dare  (audeo)  to  go  into  the 
water  ?  —  He  dares  to  go  (in)  up  to  his  chest. 


Leeson  XXXVI.— penstoi  tricesimum 

SEXTUM. 

OF  APPOSITION. 

A.  Rule.  —  A  noun  added  to  another  nonn  for  the 
sake  of  explanation  is  put  in  the  same  case,  and,  if  its 
form  admits  of  it,  in  the  same  gender  and  number. 
Kg. 
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Taurus  nions.  Mount  Taurus, 

TlgrdneSf  rex  Armenius.  Tic/ranes,  the  king  of  Armenia. 

Jteglna  pecunXa,  Queen  money, 

Philosdphta,  invetUrix  legum,  ma'  Philosophy,  the  inventrix   of  laws, 

gistra  morum  et  discijiinae,  the  mistress  of  morals  and  diaci- 

pline, 

Athcnae  omnium  doctrindrum  tn-  Athens,   the    inventrix    of  all   ike 

vcnlrices,  sciences. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  noun  thus  added  to  another,  for  the  sake  of  characterizing 
or  describing,  is  said  to  be  in  apposition  with  it.  The  explanatory 
noun  is  called  the  appositum,  and  is  commonly  placed  last.* 

2.  Apposition  may  take  place  in  the  oblique  cases  as  well  as  in  the 
nominative.  £.  g.  Apud  tierodotum,  patrem  histdriae,  In  Herodotus, 
the  father  of  history.  Nero  !Senecae,jam  tunc  senafOri,  in  disciplinam 
iradttus  est,  Nero  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  Senec!a,  then  already 
senator.  Quid  enim  dicam  de  thesauro  omnium,  memot<a  f  What  shall 
I  say  in  regard  to  memory,  the  treasure-house  of  all  things? 

8.  A  pronoun,  either  expressed  or  implied  in  the  verb,  may  stand 
in  place  of  the  first  noun  ;  as,  Nos  consUtes  desdmus.  We  consuls  are 
remiss.  Post  me  tjuaestOrem,  After  my  being  quasstor.  Hoc  tibiju- 
ventus  Romana  indlcXmus  helium  (sc.  nos\  We,  the  young  men  of 
Home,  declare  this  war  against  you.  Philosdphtae  mvUum  addescens 
tempdris  trihui  (se.  ego),  In  my  youth  I  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  philosophy. 

4.  The  appositum  is  often  of  a  different  gender  or  number;  as, 
Tragoedta  Thyestes,  The  tragedy  Thyestes.  DeltcXae  mene,  Dicae- 
archus,  Dicffianhus,  my  favorite  authority.  AhongXnes,  genus  liomX^ 
num  agreste,  The  aborigines,  an  uncouth  race  of  men. 

5.  A  noun  in  apposition  with  two  or  more  nouns  is  commonly  in 
the  plural;  as,  Cupldo  atque  Ira,  pessXmi  consuUalores,  Desire  and 
passion,  the  worst  of  advisers.  Ennius  fervbat  duo,  quae  maxima  pur 
tantur  onera,  paupertatem  et  senectutem,  Ennius  bore  two  burdens, 
which  are  deemed  the  greatest,  poverty  and  old  age. 

6.  Two  or  more  Roman  prsenomina  (of  brothers,  &c.)  are  followed 
by  the  common  family  name  in  the  plural ;  as,  Cn.  et  P.  i^ipiOncs, 
Cneitis  and  Publius  Scipio.  l^herXo  Di-usoque  NerOnibus,  To  Tiberius 
and  Drusus  Nero. 

7.  The  appositum  sometimes  agrees  with  a  genitive  implied  in  a 
possessive  pronoun ;  as,  StudXum  tuum,  adolescentis,  perspexi,  1  have 
witnessed  your  zeal  as  a  young  man.  Tuum,  hominis  simplXciSf  pectus 
vidimus,  We  have  seen  the  heart  of  you,  ample  man. 

8.  A  noun  denoting  a  whole,  instead  of- being  in  the  genidve,  is 
sometimes  pUt  in  apposition  with  its  partitive.    E.  g.  Millies  (=  miK- 

*  But  sometimes  emi)baticRlly  first,  as  in  the  lost  example  of  Bern.  2. 
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tum)f  pars  victoriae  fiducXSL,  pars  ignominXae  dolOre  ad  omnem  Ucenttam 
processerant^  The  soldiers,  some  from  the  confidence  of  the  victory 
and  others  from  the  pain  of  the  disgrace,  had  phinged  themselves  into 
excesses  of  every  kind.  Facerenty  quod  se  dignuin  quisque  dncerent^ 
They  might  do  what  every  one  deemed  worthy  of  himself. 

9.  Adjectives  used  substantively,  especially  those  of  the  neuter 
gender,  may  likewise  stand  in  apposition ;  as,  Propinquum  nostrum, 
Crassumy  ilium  divXtem,  lawJandum  pWo,  Our  relative,  Crassus,  the  rich 
(man),  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  praised.  Batavi  machXnas  eiXam^  in- 
sotUum  sibiy  ausi,  The  Batavi  even  dared  (to  employ)  the  war-engine, 
a  thing  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed. 

10.  Tlie  appositum  may  have  reference  to  an  entire  sentence,  and 
vice  versa;  e.  g.  Postremo  dtserurU  tribunalj  nidnus  intcntanteSy  causam 
discordtae  et  initXum  armorumy  At  last  they  desert  the  tribunal,  stretch- 
ing out  their  hands,  the  cause  of  discord  and  the  commencement  of 
hostilities.  Unum  certamen  erat  relictum,  sententXa  VutcdtXiy  There  was 
one  subject  of  dispute  left,  namely,  the  opinion  of  Vulcatius. 

11.  The  genitive  is  sometimes  put  instead  of  the  appositum;  as, 
Arbor  fici.  The  fig-tree.  OppXdwn  AntiSchlaey  The  city  of  Antioch. 
Amnis  Eriddniy  The  river  Eridanus.  Nonien  MercurXiy  The  name  (of) 
Mercury.  But  this  is  not  so  common  as  Jldmen  Hhenus,  terra  Gallia^ 
mons  Avennoy  opptdum  Genabumy  &c. 

12.  The  ablatives  wrfrg,  oppXdoy  &c.  are  sometimes  found  in  appo- 
sition with  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  genitive;  as,  Corinthi,  AchaXae 
urbcy  At  Corinth,  a  city  of  Achaia. 

13.  After  expressions  like  est  (datuVy  indXtUry  impOnXtur)  mihi  fzomen, 
*'  I  am  called,"  ^*  my  name  is,"  the  proper  name  is  sometimes  by  at- 
traction put  in  apposition  with  the  dative  of  the  pronoun  (mihi,  &c.), 
rather  than  with  nomen  or  cognomen  ;  as,  ScipXo,  cui  posiea  Africdno 
cognomen  ex  virtute  ftUiy  Scipio,  who  afterwards  was  sumamed  Afri- 
canus  from  his  valor.  TUn  nomen  insdno  posuere.  They  gave  you  the 
name  of  an  insane  man.  But  also  Fonti  nomen  Arethusa  est,  The 
fountain's  name  is  Arethusa,  &c. 

14.  The  appositum  is  sometimes  introduced  by  w/,  ve/ift,  quwtiy  tan" 
quam  (=«  '*  as,"  "  as  if,"  "  like  "),  quamvis,  or  ceu  ;  e.  g.  AagyptXi  cdnem 
et  felem  ut  dios  cdlunty  The  Egyptians  worship  the  dog  and  cat  as 
divinities.  Herddofiis  qudsi  seddtus  amnis  Jluiiy  Herodotus  flows  like 
a  gentle  stream.  Fitlum  suumy  quamuis  victdrem,  occidit,  Ho  killed  his 
own  son,  although  victorious.* 

15.  The  appositum  may  be  modified  by  an  adverb;  as,  C  FlamX- 
nXuSy  consul  ilerumy  C.  Flaminius  a  second  time  consul.  Populum  late 
rigem,  A  people  ruling  (lit.  king)  far  and  wide. 

♦  Pro  victisy  as  conquered;  UgatOrum  mumirOy  as  legates;  praedae  nomine, 
as  booty, — occur  in  the  same  construction.    So  also j9ro  amsiUe ;  as,  {£go)  pro 
cotu&U  Athenas  vweram,  I  had  come  as  proconsul  to  Athens. 
16 
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{  Vendoj  ^r«,  dtdi,  dUum. 
To  sell.  <  Divendo,  &c.  (in  small  quantities). 

(     (alicui  aliquid). 

To  say,  affirm,  |  ^.^  .  ,.^^^,^  (defecUve). 

B,  Ohs.  Aio  (ojo),  I  say,  affirm,  and  dtco,  I  say,  are  op- 
posed to  negOy  I  deny.  Aio  and  tnquam  are  defective  vc»rbs, 
and  are  chiefly  used  in  citing  the  language  of  another.  They 
are  thus  inflected  in  the  present :  — 

pRES.  Ind.     aio,  ais,  ilit ;  , ,  aiunt 

PRES.  SuBJ. ,  aias,  aiat ; , ,  aiant. 

Pres.  Ind.  j  1*^4"^°™'  L  inquls,  inqult;  inquKmus,  inqultis,  inqulunt 

Pres.  Surj. , ,  inqulat ;  , . . 

What  do  you  say  (think)  ?  Quid  ais  ? 

Do  you  say  so  ?    Is  it  possible  ?      Ain*  (=  fiisne)*  ?    Ain*  iH  ? 

What  do  they  sav  ?         ^  Quid  diunt  ? 

They  say  that  the  city  is  occu-    Aiunt  (dfcunt),  lirbem  ab  hdstibus 

pied  by  the  enemy.  teneri. 

I  am  delighted  with  Ennius,  says     ifennio  deMctor,  aiVf  quisplam  .... 
one  ;   and  I  with   Pecuvius,        Peciivio,  inquit  dlius. 
says  another. 

(Jubere  (with  ace.  and  infm.). 
To  tell,  order,  direct.  -}  Alando,  &re,  Hvi,  Giwn, 

(     (alicui  aliquid  or  ut). 
Will  you  tell  the  servant  to  make    ViV  jubere   fi&mulum  acc^ndere 
the  fire  V  fgnera  ? 

I  will  tell  him  to  do  it  ^  Jubere  ^um  volo  filcere  hoc. 

(^  Vdlo  ci  mandAre,  ut  hoc  facial. 
Wfll  Tou  tell  the  servant  to  buy  \  WjubSreftmulun.  .cdpaj^mCre? 

(     emat  r 
I  will  order  him  to  buy  one.  Vdlo  ei  manddre,  ut  linas  ^mat. 

What  do  you  desire  to  sell  me  ?      Quid  mfhi  vendere  ciipis  ? 
I  wish  to  sell  you  a  horse.  Ciipio  tibi  vendere  equum. 

The  word.  Vox,  voeis,  ^. ;  vocabulum,  i,  «. ; 

verbum,J  i,  n. 
The  favor.  Oflicium,  i,n,;  gratum. 

The  pleasure.  Voluptas,  atis,/. ;  oblectatio,  oms,f, 

♦  In  familiar  discourse  the  enclitic  ne  often  loses  ita  final  e  by  Apocope. 
If  the  letter  <  precedes,  this  is  likewise  dropped,  and  the  vowel  of  the  syflable, 
if  long,  is  shortened;  as,  juBiiin\  adeOn\  €gon\  rtn  (=  ritne),  juMn  {^s^  jitbfmt)^ 
gatM  (=  BoUsne),  videtC  (=  vidtme), 

t  So  also  with  ut;  9a  tU  aU,  ut  aiunt,  as  he  says,  &c.;  ut  Cicero  ait,  diiit, 
doceL 

X  VoxisA  word  as  spoken  and  heard ;  voctAubtm,  an  isolated  word  or  term ; 
verbum  is  any  part  of  speech,  especially  in  connected  discourse. 
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To  give  one  pleasure.  \  Volaptatem  afferto  (alicci). 

**  *  ( Gratum*  esse  (alicui). 

I  Officium  praestilre  alicui. 
To  do  one  a  favor.  -|  Gratum  facere  alicui 

(     (aliqua  re). 

Will  you  do  me  a  favor  ?  Visne  mihi  gratum  fiicere  ? 

What  one  ?    In  what  respect  ?       Qua  re  ? 

This  gives  me  great  pleasure.  Hoc  est  milii  gratfssimum. 

To  became  acquainted  with,  (  ?«^^^»  5re,  no vi,  upturn, 
to  learn  tn  know  1  ^ognosio,  ere,  novi,  nitum. 

to  learn  to  know.  ^      (aliquem.  aliquid). 

To  know,  to  be  acquainted    Nosse  (sa  nOvissc)  aliquem  or  ali- 
with  any  one  or  anything.         quid. 

IhnoWy  thou  knnwest^  he  knows.       Novi,  novisti  (nosti),  novit. 
We  know,  ye  know,  they  know,         Novimus,   novistis,  noverunt  (no- 
runt). 

Do  you  know  this  man  ?  Novistlne  hunc  hdmlnem  ? 

I  do  not  know  him.  \  ^^™  "f  ",^.^'\, 

I  Non  est  mihi  notus. 

Do  you  wish  to  become  acquaint-  Vin'  ^um  D<$scerc  (cogndscere)  ? 

cd  with  him  ? 

Yes,  I  desire  to  become  acquaint-  Cupio  vdro  ^um  ndscere  (cogno- 

cd  with  him.  scere). 

To  want^  need.  Opus  (n.   indecl.)   est  mihi  (res, 

re;  aliquis,  aliquo). 

{  Efj^o  atiqua  ri. 
To  he  in  want  of,  }  Indlqeo  alicujus,  atiqua  re, 

(     (Of.  page  113,  Ois.  II) 

Do  you  want  (need)  this  hat?        :£:stne  t/bi  dpus  hdc  pflco  (hicce 

pileus)  V 

C.  Obs.  The  phrase  opiis  est,  "  there  is  need,"  is  followed  either 
by  the  nominative  or  the  ablative  of  the  person  or  object  needed.f 

I  do  want  (need)  it.    We  are  in  (  Est  mrtii  (60)  dpus. 

want  of  it.  (  ^jus  indfgeo. 

Wc  want  (need)  a  teacher.    We  ]  ^P"*  ,f  "^^^*  praec^ptor  (prae- 

are  in  want  of  a  teacher.  1  j  ^f  ptore;. 

( Indigemus  praeceptons. 
Do  you  want  as  much  coffee  as    fetne  tfbi  dpus   tuntum   cofil^ae, 

sugar  ?  quantum  sdcchari  ? 

*  Tbift  is  the  neuter  of  graiuM,  nfrreefible,  frmtefnl.  In  phniMA  like  these,  the 
comparative  and  superlative,  grativt,  grattMnmttm  (more  agreeable,  roo6t  Agree- 
able), are  of>en  uftea. 

t  In  this  rule  is  usually  included  iitut  eat,  which  is  commonly  followed  bv 
the  ablative,  but  sometimes  bv  the  genitive  or  accusative;  as.  Si  quid  u*ut  nt, 
If  any  thinfc  w  wanting.  SjteciUo  mihi  ytut  e</,  I  want  a  kwkiog-glaBs.  UntM  est 
hdmifum  aittUum, 
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[lesson  36. 
I  want  moro  of  the  latter  than  of    6pus  est  mihi  plus*  hujus  quam 


the  former. 
Do  you  want  oxen  (cattle)  ? 


illius. 
Niim  vdbis  opus  sunt  bcives  (opus 

est  bobus)  V 
Non  sunt. 

6pus  sunt  ndbis  nonnulli  (est  non- 
nullis). 
Do  you  want  (need)  this  mon-  (  fetne  tibi  opus  hftc  peciinla  ? 

ey  ?  (  Egesne  hflc  peciinia  V 

I  do  want  (am  in  want  oO  it.         Est    £gco. 

!Non  est  mihi  (^a)  opus. 
&jus  ndn  indigeo. 
Estne  tibi  <$pu8  pecunia  ? 
EgSsne  peciinia. 
{Est  m£hi  opus  aliqudntulum. 
]^geo  vero  aliqudntula. 
}Ndn  est  mihi  opus  lilla. 
Niilla  egeo. 


"Wo  do  not  (want  any). 
We  do  need  some  (a  few). 


I  do  not  want  it. 
Do  you  want  (any)  money  ? 
I  do  want  some  (a  little). 
I  do  not  want  any. 


Do  j^ou  want  (are  you  in  want  \  Niim  quid  est  tfbi  dpus  ? 

\  Num  dliqua  re  indigcs  ? 
\  6nus  est  mihi  nfhil  quidquam.'f 


of*)  anything  ? 

I  do  not  want  an3rthing. 

Nor  do  I  want  anything. 
AVhat  do  you  want  ? 
"Whom  are  you  in  want  of? 
I  am  in  want  of  you,  of  him,  of 

them. 
Is  he  in  want  of  me  ? 
He  is  not  in  want  of  you. 
Is  he  in  want  of  his  friends  ? 
He  is  in  want  of  them. 

Do  you  want  these  books  ? 
I  do  want  them. 


Late  (adv.). 
IbokUe. 

Is  it  late? 

Is  it  late  in  the  day,  in  the  night  ? 

It  is  late. 

It  is  too  late. 

AVhattimoisit? 


(  Nihil  indigeo. 
Ne(jue  mfhi  quMquam  dpus  est 
Quid  (qua  r6)  est  tibi  dpus  ? 
Cujusnam  indiges  ? 
Indigeo  tiii,  djus,  illdrum. 

Meine  indiset? 

Tui  ndn  indi^et 

Indigdtne  amicorum  6u5rum  ? 

(Eorum)  indiget. 
5  Estne  tibi  dpus  his  liVis  ? 
(  Egdsne  (egen')  his  Iibris  ? 
j  Sunt  mihi  dpus. 
(  !%eo  lis. 

jSero,  serum. 

SerXus  (neut  comp  ),  s&ro.  X 

£stne  sdro  ?    Senimne  est  ? 
fotne  sdrum  diei,  ndctis  ? 
Est  scrum  (sdro). 
Sero  (serius)  est. 
Qudtahdraest? 


*  Neuter  adjectiTes  or  pronouns,  such  aa  iantum,  quaniMm^  quid^  hoc,  iUud^ 
&c.  are  always  in  the  nominative  after  <ipu$.  Both  ofnts  and  ustu  are  M>inetiine« 
(though  rarely)  followed  by  the  genitive  or  accusative;  as,  TtrnpotHs,  cibwn  opm 
(ittiM)  t$t^  There  is  need  of  time,  food. 

t  "  Nothing  whatever,"  **  nothing  at  all." 

X  The  adverbial  ablative  tiro  is  frequently  pat  for  the  comparative  ttriuM^ 
too  late. 
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It  IS  three  o'clock.  Hdra  est  t^rtia. 

It  is  twelve  o'clock.  Duodecima  est  hdra. 

It  is  about  noon.  Sab  (circiter)  meridiem  est 

It  is  midnight.  Aledia  nox  est. 

It  is  half  past  one.  liora  prima  et  dimtfdia  est 

It  is  a  quarter  past  two.  Qu^rans  hdrae  post  seciindam  est 

It  wants  a  quarter  to  three.  Dddrans  hdrae  post  seciindam  est. 

llave  you  anything  to  sell  ?  Hab^sne  dliquiu,  quod  vendas  (ad 

▼endendum)  ? 

I  have  nothing  to  sell.  Nihil  habeo,  qudd  vendam. 

I  have  these  things  to  sell.  Haec  hdbeo,  quae  vendam. 

Exercise  65. 

Will  yon  do  me  a  favor  ?  —  Yes,  sir ;  what  one  ?  —  Will  you  tell 
your  brother  to  sell  me  his  horse  ?  —  I  will  tell  him  to  sell  it  you.  — 
\Vill  you  tell  my  servants  to  sweep  my  lai^  rooms  ?  —  I  will  tell 
them  to  sweep  them.  —  Will  you  tell  your  son  to  come  to  my  father  ? 

—  I  will  tell  nim  to  come  to  him. —  Do  you  wish  to  tell  me  anytbinr;? 
(Have  you  anything  to  tell  me?)  — I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  {Xon 
habeo  quod  tibi  dicam),  —  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  my  father  V  — 
I  have  a  word  to  say  to  him.  —  Do  vour  brothers  wish  to  sell  their 
carriage  ?  —  They  do  not  wish  to  sell  it.  —  John  {Joannes)  I  are  vou 
here  ?  —  Yes,  sir,  I  am  here.  —  Wilt  thou  co  to  my  hatter  to  tell  him 
to  mend  my  hat  ?  —  I  will  go  to  him.  —  Wilt  thou  go  to  the  tailor 
to  tell  him  to  mend  my  coats  V  —  I  will  go  to  him.  —  Art  thou  willing 
to  go  the  market  ?  —  I  am  willing  to  go  thither.  —  What  has  the 
merchant  to  sell  ?  —  He  has  beautiful  leather  gloves,  combs,  and  cood 
cloth  to  sell.  —  Has  he  any  shirts  to  sell  ?  —  He  has  some  to  seU.  — 
Does  he  wish  to  sell  me  his  horses  ?  —  He  wishes  to  sell  them  to  you. 

—  Who  can  read  the  tragedy  of  Thyestes  ?  —  I  am  unable  to  read  it, 
but  my  brother  desires  to  read  it  —  Who  is  reading  my  book  ?  — 
Your  scholar,  my  brother,  is  reading  it  —  Who  wishes  to  sell  me  a 
knife  ?  —  His  friend,  the  baker,  wishes  to  sell  you  one.  —  Are  you  in 
want  of  any  one  V  —  Yes ;  I  am  in  want  of  your  fiither,  the  merchant 

—  Whom  do  they  praise  ?  —  They  praise  our  enemy,  the  painter. 

Exercise  66. 

What  are  you  in  want  of?  —  I  am  in  want  of  a  good  hat  —  Are 
you  in  want  of  this  knife  ?  —  I  am  in  want  of  it  —  Do  you  want 
money  ?  —  I  want  some.  —  Does  your  brother  want  pepper  ? —  He 
docs  not  want  any.  —  Does  he  want  some  boots?  —  He  does  not 
want  any.  —  What  does  my  brother  want  ?  —  He  wants  nothing.  — 
Who  wants  some  sugar  ?  —  Nobody  wants  any.  —  Does  anybody 
want  money  ?  —  Nobody  wants  any.  —  Does  your  fitther  want  any- 
thing ?  —  fte  wants  nothing.  —  What  do  I  want  ?  —  You  want  noth- 
ing. —  Art  thou  in  want  of  my  book  ?  —  I  am  in  want  of  it.  —  Is 
thy  father  in  want  of  it  ?  —  He  is  not  in  want  of  it  —  Does  your 
friend  want  this  stick  ?  —  He  wants  it.  —  Does  he  want  thease  or  those 
corks  ?  —  He  wants  neither  these  nor  those.  —  Are  you  in  want  of 
16* 
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mc  ?  —  I  am  in  want  of  thee.  —  When  do  you  want  me  V  —  At  pres- 
ent —  What  have  you  (s=»  do  you  wish^  to  say  to  me  ?  —  I  desire  to 
tell  you  something  new  (novum), —  Wliat  do  you  want  (QuUi  tibi 
vis)  V  —  I  wish  to  speak  with  you. — Is  your  son  in  want  of  us  ?  —  Ho 
is  in  want  of  you  and  your  brothers.  —  Are  you  in  want  of  my  ser- 
vants ? —  I  am  in  want  of  them.  —  Does  any  one  want  my  brother? 
— l^o  one  wants  him. 

Exercise  C7. 

Is  it  late  ?  —  It  IS  not  late.  —  What  o'clock  is  it  ?  —  It  is  a  quarter 
past  twelve.  —  At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  wish  to  go  out  ?  — 
lie  wishes  to  go  out  at  a  quarter  to  nine.  —  Will  he  sell  this  or  that 
horse  ?  —  He  will  sell  neither  this  nor  that  —  Does  he  wish  to  buy 
this  or  that  coat  ?  —  He  wishes  to  buy  both.  —  Has  he  one  horse 
more  to  sell  V  —  He  has  one  more,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  sell  it. — 
Has  he  one  carriage  more  to  sell  Y  —  He  lias  not  one  more  carriage 
to  sell;  but  he  has  a  few  more  oxen  to  sell. —  When  will  he  sell 
them  ?  — He  will  sell  them  to-day.  —  Will  he  sell  them  in  the  morn- 
ing or  in  the  evening  ?  —  He  wll  sell  them  this  evening.  —  At  wliat 
o'clock  ?  —  At  half  past  five.  —  Can  you  go  to  the  baker  V  —  I  cannot 
go  to  him;  it  is  late.  — How  late  is  it?  —  It  is  midnight — Do  you 
wish  to  see  that  man  ?  —  1  wish  to  see  him,  in  order  to  know  him.  — 
Does  your  father  wish  to  see  my  brothers  ?  —  He  wishes  to  see  them, 
in  order  to  know  them.  —  Does  he  wish  to  see  my  horse  ?  —  He 
wishes  to  see  it.  —  At  what  o'clock  does  he  wish  to  see  it  ?  —  He 
wishes  to  see  it  at  six  o'clock.  —  Where  does  he  wish  to  see  it?  — 
He  wishes  to  see  it  in  the  great  square.  —  Has  tlie  German  much 
corn  to  sell  ?  —  He  has  but  little  to  sell.  —  What  knives  has  the 
merchant  to  sell  V  —  He  has  good  knives  to  sell.  —  How  many  more 
knives  has  he? — He  has  six  more.  —  Has  the  Irishman  much  more 
wine  ? —  He  has  not  much  more.  —  Hast  thou  wine  enough  to  drink  ? 
—  I  have  not  much,  but  enough.  —  Art  thou  able  to  drink  much 
wine  ?  —  I  am  able  to  drink  much.  —  Canst  thou  drink  some  every 
day  ?  —  I  can  drink  some  every  morning  and  every  evening.  —  Can 
thy  brother  drink  as  much  as  thou  ?  —  He  can  drink  more  tmm  I. 


Lesson  XXXVll. — pensum  tricesbium 

SEPTIMUM. 
AGREEMENT  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

A,  Rule.  —  An  adjective,  adjective  pronoun,  or  par- 
ticiple agrees  with  its  substantive  in  gender,  number, 
and  case.     E.  g. 

Amicus  ccrtuH.  A  sure  friend. 

Sprtla  gloria.  Disdained  glory. 
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Gramen  vtrXde,  The  green  grass. 

Te'rrae  silietUis,  Of  the  thirsty  earth, 

Montes  ditu  Ilif/h  mountains. 

Columnas  nilulas.  Sinning  columns. 

Malorum  impemlentiunu  Of  imj^ending  evils. 

Diebtts  praetMtis,  In  days  past. 

Remarks. 

1.  All  adjectives  may  generally  be  employed  in  two  distinct  rela- 
ttoDS.  a)  They  are  either  directly  connected  with  the  substantive 
as  its  attributes ;  as,  vir  Justus^  dies  praeterilae ;  or,  b)  they  are  linked 
to  it  by  the  copula  sum^  and  constitute  the  predicate ;  as,  vir  est  Justus^ 
dies  praeterilae  sunt.  The  former  of  these  relations  is  called  the 
attributive  and  the  latter  the  predicative. 

2.  Adjectives*  in  the  predicative  relation  have  in  general  tlie  same 
agreement  as  those  in  the  attributive.     (Cf.  Less.  XXXIV.  li.) 

3.  Personalnronoons  may  have  adjectives  in  agreement  with  them, 
like  nouns.  The  gender  of  the  adjective  is  determined  by  that  of  the 
sabstantive  represented.  £.  g.  Ego  solus,  or  fem.  Ego  sola,  I  alone. 
7\i  cams  omnibus  expectatusque  .venies,  You  will  be  welcomed  by  all. 
JUis  absentibus.  They  oeing  absent.  Ukcitur  esse  libera,  She  is  said  to 
be  free.    Miseri  (fem.  miserae)  sumus.  We  are  wretched. 

4.  Words  not  properly  substantives,  but  employed  as  such  (e.  g. 
adverbs,  infinitives,  or  entire  clauses),  may  take  an  adjective  of  tlio 
neuter  gender.     Vide  examples  Less.  XXXIL  A.  Rem.  3. 

5.  The  place  of  the  adjective  is  sometimes  supplied  by  a  noun  or 
adverb ;  as,  Victor  exercittiSy  A  victorious  army.  CotUemptor  animuSf 
A  contemptuous  mind.  Minirne  largUor^  No  profuse  spender.  Prae- 
dare  facta.  Distinguished  deeds. 

6.  The  Romans  somedmes  employ  an  adjective  in  agreement  with 
the  siibject  of  a  sentence,  where  the  English  idiom  reouires  an  adverb 
in  the  predicate.  E,  g.  Ego  primus  banc  orationem  Ugi,  I  have  read 
this  oration  first  (=  am  the  first  that  read  it).  Hannifxil  princcps 
in  proelium  ibat,  ultimus  conserto  proelio  excedebat,  Hannibal  al- 
ways was  the  first  that  entered  into  battle  and  the  last  that  lefl  it. 
Nutlus  dubito  (  ^  non  dubito),  I  do  not  doubt.  So  chiefly  domesticus 
(ss  domi^,  matutlnus  (=»  mane),  noctumus  (=  noctu),  multus  (==  mul- 
turn),  prior,  primus,  propior,  proximus,  soIm,  totus,  tdiimus,  unus,  &c., 
with  many  of  which  the  adjective  is  regularly  put  instead  of  the 
corresponding  adverb. 

7.  When  two  or  more  adjectives,  regarded  as  distinct,  precede  their 
noun,  they  are  commonly  connected  by  conjunctions;  but  when  they 
come  after  it,  the  conjunction  is  frequently  omitted.  £.g.  Mtdti  for- 
tisnmi  atque  optimi  viri.  Many  brave  and  excellent  men.  Unus  et  per- 
angustus  adUus,  One  way  of  approach,  and  a  narrow  one.     Oratio 

*  In  these  remarks  the  term  "  a^'ectivo  "  includes  acyectivo  pronouns  and 
participles. 
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campos^ay  omatay  copiosa,  An  oration  well  arranged,  elegant,  and 
copious. 

8.  But  -when  one  of  the  adjectives  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  noun 
as  to  form  one  complex  notion  with  it,  the  remaining  adjectives  are 
added  without  a  conjunction.  E.g.  Festi  dies  amm^rsdrii,  Anniver- 
sary festivals.  PrivfUa  ndrw  onerCvria  maxima^  A  private  carrying- 
ship  of  the  largest  size.  Externos  multos  claros  viro$  nominaremy  I 
might  name  many  foreigners  of  distinction. 

9.  A  plural  noun  has  sometimes  two  adjectives  in  the  singular. 
E.  g.  Maria  superum  atque  inferum,  The  upper  and  the  lower  seas 
(parts  of  the  Mediterranean). 

10.  An  adjective  belonging  to  two  or  more  nouns  is  generally  put 
in  the  plural;  as,  Veneno  absumpti  sunt  Hannibal  et  Philopoemen, 
Hannibal  and  Philopoemen  were  killed  by  poison.  Liber  et  Libera 
Cerere  ndti,  Bacchus  and  Libera  born  of  Ceres.  Natxtrd  inimica  inter 
se  sunt  civitas  et  reXj  The  king  and  state  are  naturally  the  enemies 
of  each  other.  Injustitiam  et  intemperantiam  dicimus  esse  fufjienda^ 
We  say  that  injustice  and  intemperance  must  be  shunned.  (On  the 
gender  of  these  adjectives,  see  Less.  XXIL  B.  Compare  also  Less. 
XXXIV.  B,  4.) 

11.  A  collective  noun  may  have  an  adjective  in  the  plural,  which 
commonly  assumes  the  gender  of  the  individuals  denoted  by  the  noun. 
E.  g.  Magna  pars  vulnerati  aut  occisi,  A  large  number  killed  or 
wounded.  Cetera  multitudo  sorte  decimus  quisfpie  ad  supplicium  lecti 
suntj  Of  the  remaining  multitude  every  tenth  man  was  doomed  to 
punbhment  by  lot. 

12.  Adjectives  and  pronouns  are  frequently  put  partitively  in  the 
neuter  gender  and  followed  by  the  genitive  of  their  noun,  instead  of 
agreeing  with  it  in  case ;  as,  Multum  operae^  Much  attention  (study). 
Minus  viae.  Less  of  the  journey.  Dimidium  pecuniae,  Half  the  money. 
Hoc  litierarum,  This  letter.  Hoc  sokuii,  This  consolation.  Ad  id  lo- 
corum,  To  that  time.  Quid  causae  estf*  What  is  the  reason  ?  Also 
in  the  plural :  Sublta  belli.  The  surprises  of  war.  Summa  pectoris. 
The  upper  part  of  the  chest  Occulta  templi,  The  recesses  of  the 
temple.  Strata  viarum  saxea,  The  stone  pavement  of  the  streets. 
(Compare  Lessons  X VIU.  -  XXIH.) 

1 3.  An  adjective  used  partitively  and  followed  by  the  genitive  plural 
of  the  genus  or  entire  number  commonly  assumes  the  gender  of  that 
genitive ;  as,  Animalium  alia  ratione  expertia  sunt,  alia  ratione  utentia. 
Of  animals,  some  are  destitute  of  reason  and  others  enjoying  it  MuL" 
tae  istarum  arborum  med  indnd  sunt  sdtae,  Many  of  these  trees  were 
planted  by  my  hand. 

14.  AVhen  a  partitive  is  followed  by  the  ^nitive  singular  of  a  col- 
lective noun,  it  takes  the  gender  of  the  individuals  implied  in  it ;  as, 

♦  But  this  can  only  be  done  in  the  Nom.  and  Ace.  In  the  remaining  cases 
the  adjective  agrees  with  the  noun;  as,  vwltd  mtera  (Abl.),  hvic  sulatio,  minore 
via,  harum  Utterarum.    (Compare  Lesson  XXX  VIII.  A,  6.) 
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Primus  liomani  generis,  The  first  of  the  Roman  nation.  Ceteri  nastri 
ordtnis,  The  rest  of  our  order.  Nee  est  qtiisquam  genlis  xdlius^  Nor  is 
there  any  one  of  any  nation. 

15.  Possessive  pronouns,  being  considered  the  representatives  of 
personal  pronouns  in  the  genitive,  sometimes  take  another  pronoun, 
adjective,  or  participle  in  the  genitive ;  as,  Nostra  ipsorum  aniicitia^ 
Our  own  friendship.  In  unius  viea  scUute,  On  my  safety  alone. 
NOmen  meum  absentis,  My  name  while  absent  iSiio  solius  j)erlculOj 
At  his  own  peril.  Vestrae  paucorum  laudes.  The  praises  of  you 
few. 

16.  In  exclamations  and  addresses  the  adjective  is  sometimes  in  the 
Xocative  instead  of  the  nominative,  and  vice  versa ;  as.  Quo  nioriture 
ruis  f  Where  are  you  rushing  to,  dying  man  ?  liufe,  mihi  frusira 
creffite  amice!  O  ftufus!  in  vain  believed  my  friend.  Projice  tela 
mami,  mnguis  mens  !  Cast  away  your  weapons,  my  son !  Nocm  anne, 
veni  !  Come,  new  year,  come ! 

17.  Adjectives  of  the  neuter  cender,  sinjrular  and  plural,  are  some- 
times used  as  adverbs.  E.  g.  la  multum  faciebam,  I  practised  that  a 
good  deal.  Qui  multa  deos  venerdti  sunt.  Who  besought  the  gods 
much  and  earnestly.  Inde  Romam,  reccns  conditam,  commigravlt.  He 
thence  emigrated  to  Borne,  then  recently  founded.  Donnloit  altum, 
He  slept  profoundly. 

DdloTy  oris,  m.,  or  pi.  dolores, 
CruciatuSy  Us,  m. 

Malum,  i,  n. 

Mai  us,  pravus,  a,  um ;  ncquam  (m- 

decL), 
l^Ialus,  a,  um ;  tristis,  e ;  aspcr,  era, 

erum. 
Infirmus,  invalldus,  a,  um;  aegro- 

tans,  tis ;  ulcerosus,  a,  um. 
Dens,  tis,  m. 
Auris,  is,/. 

CoUum,  i,  n, ;  cervix,  icis,/. 
Fauces,  ium,/.  pL 
Cubitum,  i,  n. 
Dorsum,  i,  n. 
Genu,  us,  n. 
Dolor  (dolores)  capitis. 
Dolor  dentlum. 
Dolor  aurium. 
Dolor  (dolores)  faueXom;  angina, 

ae,/ 
♦Notalgia,  ae,/. 
Oculi  invalidi  or  aegrotantes. 
Digitus  ulcerosus. 
Morbus,  i,  m. 


The  pain,  ache. 
The  violent  pain. 

The  evil,  misfortune, 
Bad,  wicked. 

Bad,  sad  (of  circumstances). 

Bad,  sick,  sore. 

The  tooth. 

The  ear. 

The  neck. 

The  throat  (intemaUy). 

The  elbow. 

The  back. 

The  knee. 

The  headache. 

The  toothache. 

The  earache. 

The  sore  throat 

A  pain  in  one's  back. 
Sore  eyes. 
A  sore  finger. 
The  sickness,  disease. 
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To  suffer  pain  from  anything  f  DcAet  •  mihi  dUqua  res. 

(anywhere),  \  iJolorthtis  lahoro,  dre^  dri,  &c. 

To  be  affected  with  pain.  Dolore  or  dolorXhus  affici. 

(  Aegroto^  are,  dvt,  dtum. 
To  be  sick,  infirm  (in  any  respect).  <  Minus  valeo,  ere,  t*i, . 

(     (auqua  be). 

Arc  you  affected  with  any  pain  ?     AfHccn'sne  dliquo  dolore  ?       / 
I  am  affected,  sir.  AffiVior,  vdro  quidem,  ddminc. 

J  J  r         n  ^  Doletne  tibi  digitus  ? 

Have  you  a  sore  finger  ?  |  Laborilsne  di'gito  V 


I  have  (a  sore  finger). 

lias  your  little  boy  a  sore  throat  ? 

No ;  he  has  a  sore  eye. 

"VVe  liave  sore  eyes  (suffer  from 

weak  eyes). 
lie  has  a  sore  foot 

They  have  the  toothache. 

Have  you  the  headache  ? 

I  have  it 

llixs  ho  a  pain  in  his  back  ? 

lie  has  none. 

Tofind. 


Ddlet    Liabdro. 

Labordtne  pudrculus  tuus  faiicium 
doldribus  ? 

Ironio  vcro  dltero  dculo  aegrotat 

Nds  oculorum  infirmitlLte  labor&- 
mus. 

Altero  pede  aegrotat  (minus  vdlet). 
<  Ddlent  lis  dcntes. 
(  Dentium  doldribus  afiiciiintar. 
i  llalKJsne  caSpitis  doldres  ? 

4  Do\6tne  tibi  ci(put  ? 
(  LaborAsne  ciJpItis  doldribus  ? 

Iliibeo.    Ddlet    Labdro. 
Notalglaafficitur? 
Kon  afficitur. 

5  Inoento,  Ire,  veni,  ventum. 
\  lieperXo,  Ire,  peri,  perium, 

B.  Obs.  JjwenJre  is  to  find  without  any  special  effort  or 
design  ;  reperire,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  the  idea  of  labor, 
of  difficulty  and  obscurity. 

Do  you  find  what  you  are  look-    Reperisne,  quod  quadris  ? 
ing  for  ? 

J  Reperio,  quod  quadro. 
Rem,  quam  quaero,  re] 
Non  rejKjrit,  quod  quadrit 

Reperimusnc  quod  quadrimua  ? 

Non  reperltis,  quod  quadrltis. 

Ilabcsne  quod  tibi  opus  est  ? 
Kdn  habeo,  quod  milii  dpus  est 
Quod  fnvenis,  id  et  ego  mvdnio. 

{DXsco^  ere,  dldXci,  disciturus  f  (ali* 
QUID  AB  or  DE  ALIQUO). 


I  do  find  what  I  am  looking  for.  ^  t>  •  "         ''^  ^    x^ 

^          I  Rem,  quam  quaero,  repena 
--    •  --....-     ^  •.^ f .    » , •   . 


He  does  not  find  what  he  is  look- 

ing  for. 
Do  we  find  what  we  are  looking 

for? 
You  do  not  find  what  you  are 

looking  for. 
Ilave  you  what  you  want  ? 
I  have  not  what  I  want. 
I  find  what  you  are  finding, 

To  learn. 


*  From  d6Uo.  ere,  fi*. 

t  The  verbs  dUcin  and  ftedere  have  no  supine,  but  of  the  former  a  imrti- 
ciple  in  iirtu  exists. 
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n,     *   1     X  1         »    -  ir  A-«  C  Stiideo,  ere,  ui, (alicci  REi). 

To  study,  to  apply  one  s  self  to, )  ^^^  j  j,,^  ^^,  ,^„\  ^^,j  '' 

to  learn  (anything).  |  ^P^.^  (ALigtm).  ^ 

^rSnJfjranfiam"  ^'^J SSjSSXlplinU  a^ne 

Primas  littenw  discere. 

Disco  legere,  sc'ribere,  Idqui. 

LiDguam    dliquam    discere    (cdi- 
scere*). 

Lf nguam  scire ;  Ifnguae  sciens  esse. 

Lingua,  ac,yi;  sermo,  onis,  m. 

Latlnus,  a,  um  ;  ado.  I^tine. 

Franco^lllcus,  a,  um ;  ado,  Fran- 
cogalllce. 
English.  Anglicus,  a,  um ;  ado.  Angllce. 

German.  Germanlcus,  a,  uni;   ado.  Germa- 

nice. 

Discisnc  linguam  I^tinam  ? 

Ycro,  ddmine,  disco. 

Quam  multas  scit  linguas  ? 


To  learn  one's  letters. 

I  learn  to  read,  write,  speak. 

To  learn  a  language. 

To  know  a  language. 
The  language. 
Latin. 
French. 


he 


Are  yon  learning  I^tin  ? 
I  am  learning  it,  sir. 
Uow  many  languages  does 
know  ? 

He  knows  .n  the  languages.        j  ^rnSS""tm  «,.e„,  est 
Do    you    know    Latin,    Greek,     Sclsne  Latine,  Gra^*e,  Anglice  ? 


English? 
Are  you  learning  to  speak  Latin  ? 
I  am  learning  to  read,  write,  and 

speak  J^itin. 
Do  they  desire  to  learn  English  ? 

They  do  not  desire  it. 

AVho  is  studying  letters  ? 

The  young  men  are  studying  the 

liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
What  are  you  doing  ? 
I  am  studying  the  Latin  language 

and  literature. 
Can  the  boy  read  German  ? 


Discfenc  Idqui  Latine  ? 

Ilgo  Latine  Idgere,  scriberc  atquo 

Idcjui  edi'sco. 
Cupiiintne  discere  hnguam  Angli* 

cam? 
Non  cdpiunt. 
Quis  dperam  dat  litteris  ? 
Adolescentuli    dptiniis    disciplinis 

atque  ^rtibus  dperam  dant 
Quid  ligis  ? 
Litteris    Latinis    stiideo    (dperam 

do). 
Potcstne  (scitne)  pti^r  legere  Ger- 

rounice  ? 
Ndndum  potest,  at  discit 


lie  cannot  do  it  yet,  but  he  is 
learning  it. 

Exercise  68. 

Where  is  your  father  ?  —  He  is  at  home.  —  Does  he  not  go  out  ?  — 
He  is  not  able  to  go  out ;  he  has  the  headache.  —  Hast  thou  the  head- 
ache ?  —  I  have  not  the  headache,  but  the  earache.  —  What  day  of 


*  AcKicere  is  to  learn  thoroughly,  to  learn  by  heart. 
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the  month  is  it  to-day  ?  —  It  is  the  twelfth  to-day.  —  What  day  of  the 
month  is  to-morrow*?  —  To-morrow  is  the  thirteenth.  —  What  teeth 
have  you  ?  —  I  have  good  teeth.  —  What  teeth  has  your  brother  ?  — 
He  has  bad  teeth.  —  Has  the  Englishman  the  toothache  ?  —  He  has 
not  the  toothache ;  he  has  a  sore  eye.  —  Has  the  Italian  a  sore  eye  ? 

—  He  has  not  a  sore  eye,  but  a  sore  foot.  —  Have  I  a  soro  finger  V  — 
You  have  no  sore  finger,  but  a  sore  knee.  —  Will  you  cut  me  some 
bread  ?  —  I  cannot  cut  you  any ;  I  have  sore  fingers.  —  Will  anybody 
cut  me  some  cheese  ?  —  Nobody  Mrill  cut  you  any.  —  Are  you  looking 
for  any  one  ?  —  I  am  not  looking  for  any  one.  —  Has  any  one  the 
earache  ?  —  No  one  has  the  earache.  —  Av  hat  is  the  painter  looking 
for  ?  —  He  is  not  looking  for  anything.  —  Whom  are  you  looking  for  i 

—  I  am  looking  for  your  son.  —  Who  is  looking  for  me  ?  —  No  one 
is  looking  for  you.  —  Dost  thou  find  what  thou  art  looking  for  ?  —  I 
do  find  what  I  am  looking  for ;  but  the  captain  does  not  find  what  he 
is  looking  for. 

Exercise  69. 

AVho  has  a  sore  throat  ? —  We  have  sore  throats.  —  Has  any  one 
sore  eyes  ?  —  The  Germans  have  sore  eyes.  —  Does  the  tailor  make 
my  coat  ?  —  He  does  not  make  it ;  he  has  a  pain  in  his  back.  —  Doi's 
the  shoemaker  make  my  shoes  ?  —  He  is  unable  to  make  them ;  he 
has  sore  elbows.  —  Does  the  merchant  bring  us  beautiful  purses  {mar- 
supia)  ?  —  He  cannot  so  out ;  he  has  sore  feet  —  Does  the  Spaniard 
find  the  umbrella  which  he  is  looking  for  ?  —  He  does  find  it  —  Do 
the  butchers  find  the  sheep  which  they  are  looking  for  ?  —  They  do 
find  them.  —  Does  the  tailor  find  his  thimble  ?  —  He  does  not  find  it 

—  Dost  thou  find  the  paper  which  thou  art  looking  for?  —  I  do  not 
find  it. — Do  we  find  what  we  are  looking  for?  —  We  do  not  find 
what  we  are  looking  for.  —  What  is  the  nobleman  doing  V —  He  does 
wliat  you  are  doing.  —  What  is  he  doing  in  his  room  ?  —  He  is  read- 
ing.—  How  many  languages  does  your  brother  know?  —  He  knows 
only  one.  —  Do  they  find  what  they  are  looking  for? —  They  do  not 
find  (it).  — Does  our  master  suffer  from  weak  eves  ?  —  He  does  sufler 
(from  them).  —  Are  you  troubled  with  a  pain  m  your  back?  —  I  am 
not  troubled. 

EXEBCISE   70. 

Art  thou  reading  ?  —  I  am  not  reading.  —  Do  the  sons  of  the  noble- 
man study  ?  —  They  do  study.  —  What  are  they  studying?  —  They 
are  studying  German.  —  Art  thou  studying  English?  —  I  have  no 
time  to  study  it  —  Are  the  Dutch  looking  for  this  or  that  ship  ?  — 
They  are  looking  for  both.  —  Is  the  servant  looking  for  this  or  that 
broom  ?  —  He  is  neither  looking  for  this  nor  that.  —  Who  is  learning 
German  ?  —  The  sons  of  the  captains  and  those  of  the  noblemen  are 
learning  it.  —  When  does  your  friend  study  French  ?  —  He  studies  it 
in  the  morning.  —  At  what  o'clock  does  he  study  it  ?  —  He  studies  it 
at  ten  o'clock.  —  Does  he  study  it  every  day  ?  —  He  studies  it  every 
morning  and  ever}'  evening.  What  are  the  children  of  the  carpenter 
doing  ?  —  They  are  reading.  —  Are  they  reading  German  ?  —  They 
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are  reading  French;  but  we  are  reading  English.  —  What  books  does 
your  Bon  read  V  —  He  reads  French  £)oks.  —  What  book  are  you 
reading  ?  —  I  am  reading  a  German  book.  —  Do  you  read  as  much  as 
I  ?  —  r  read  more  than  you.  —  I>oe8  your  father  read  the  same  book 
which  I  read  ?  —  He  is  not  reading  that  which  you  read,  but  that 
which  I  read.  — Does  he  read  as  much  as  I  ?  —  lie  reads  less  than 
you,  but  he  learns  more  than  you.  —  Do  you  lend  me  a  book  ?  —  I 
do  Jend  you  one.  —  Do  your  friends  lend  you  any  books  ?  —  They  do 
lend  me  some. 


Lesson  XXXV  ill.  —  PENSUM    DUODEQUADRA- 
GESIMUM. 

A.  Rule.  —  Adjectives,  adjective  pronouns,  and  par- 
ticiples are  often  employed  independently,  especially  in 
the  plural,  either  with  or  without  a  noun  understood. 
E.g. 

Jioni,  mdlLf  docti,  dwiies,  paw-     The  good,  the  body  the  learned^  the 

peren  ;  amdnfes.  rich,  the  poor  ;  lovers, 

Me%  tdiy  sui,  ndstri,  vdstru  My,  thy,  hut,    our,   your  friends^ 

men,  &c. 
Bdnttm,  malum,  virum,  justwn.        The  good,  the  bad,  the  true,  the 

just. 
Bona,  mala,  vera,  fdba,  ac^ba.     Good,  bad,  true,  false,  bitter,  tin- 
indigna,  worthy  things. 

Remarks. 

1.  With  plurals  denoting  persons  homines  is  commonly  supplied.* 
So  with  omnes,  pauci,  plerique,  nonnuUi,  &c.  But  the  possessives  mei^ 
tui,  &c.  have  reference  to  amid,  mitttes  (men,  soldiers),  cives  (citi- 
zens).    With  immortales  the  word  dii  is  understood. 

2.  Adjectives  of  the  singular  number  denoting  persons  usually  have 
vir  or  homo  expressed  with  them  ;  as,  vir  doctus,  bonus,  Justus  ;  homo 
pauper,  dioes,  improbus,  &c.  They  sometimes,  however,  appear  alone 
in  all  the  cases.  £.  g.  Sapiens,  dives,  socius,  nupta,  a  wise  man,  a  rich 
man,  an  ally,  a  married  woman.  Quid  interest  inter  doctum  et  rudem  f 
AVhat  is  the  difference  between  an  educated  and  an  ignorant  man  ? 
Quid  minus  libera  dignumf  What  can  be  more  unworthy  of  a  freo 
man? 

3.  With  adjectives  denoting  objects,  various  words  are  understood ; 
as,  Dextra,  sinistra  (sc.  manus),  the  right  hand,  left  hand.  Ferina, 
agnlna,  bubiUa,porc\na  (sc.  caro).  Venison,  lamb,  beef,  pork.     Callda^ 

*  And  not  unfregnently  expressed,  as  in  Humines  Jtomdni,  Roman  men. 
Homines  adoUtcenivh,  young  men,  &c. 
M  17 
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frUjida  (sc.  aqua),  Warm,  cold  water.  Tertiana^  quaridna  (scfebrig)^ 
The  tertian,  quartan  fever.  Decumana  (sc.  pars),  The  tenth  porC 
Prlmae  (sc.  partes),  The  first  part  or  role,  liibema,  aesiiva  (sc.  car 
8tra),  The  winter,  summer  quarters.  In  TusculOno  (sc.  praedo).  At 
the  country-seat  Tusculanum.  Brein  (sc.  tempore),  In  a  short  time ; 
and  also  ex  quo,  ex  eo,  ex  iUo  (sc.  tempore,  which  is  frequently  un* 
flerstood),  &c.,  &c. 

4.  Of  adjectives  used  substantively,  those  of  the  neuter  gender  are 
the  most  common.  The  singular  denotes  either  an  abstract  quality  or 
an  individual  act  or  object ;  as,  honum,  malum,  verum,  the  good,  bad, 
true  (or  something  good,  bad,  true)  ;  commune,  dictum,  factum,  some- 
thing in  common,  somethinc;  said,  done  (-^  a  saying,  deed).  So  the 
pronouns  hoc,  illud,  quid,  aTlquid ;  and  quantum,  tantum,  muUwn,  &c. 

5.  The  plural  of  neuter  adjectives  used  substantively  indicates  a 
diversity  of  things  of  the  same  quality ;  as,  bona,  mala,  vera,  falsa, 
Multa,  omnia,  retlqua,  good,  bad,  true,  false,  many,  all,  the  remaining 
things  (the  rest,  remainder).  Dicta,  facta,  things  said,  done,  i.  e. 
words  uttered,  actions.  So  also  haec,  t//a,  quae,  aliqua,  these,  those, 
which,  some  things.* 

6.  Neuter  adjectives  can  thus  be  used  substantively  in  the  nomi- 
native and  accusative  only.  In  the  remaining  cases  the  feminine  of 
the  adjective  with  res  is  commonly  employed,  to  prevent  ambiguity. 
Thus  cujws  rei,  hoc  de  re,  alicui  rei,  tdia  in  re,  bonarum  rerum,  omnibus 
in  rebus,]  &c. 

7.  Adjectives  used  substantively  may  have  other  adjectives  in 
agreement  with  them  ;  as,  meus  natalis  (se.  diea),  My  birthday. 
Patemus  iuimlcus,  A  paternal  enemy.  Xova  nupta,  A  newly  married 
woman.  Summum  bonum,  The  chief  good.  Praeclarum  responsunif 
A  famous  reply,  Pram  facta,X  Depraved  actions. 

8.  A  number  of  words  originally  adjectives  have  acquired  the  rank 
of  substantives;  as,juvenis,  adolescens,  amicus,  familiaris,  comes,  wci- 
nus,  statuarius,  artifex,  index,  varticeps;  summa  (a  sum),  confluens 
(junction  of  rivers)  ;  Grammatica,  llhetorica,  Statuaria  (sc.  ars),  &c. 

9.  Additional  Examples  of  adjectives  used  as  substantives  are :  — 
Fortes  creantur  fofilbus  et  bonis,  The  brave  are  made  for  the  brave 
and  cood.  Plerique  vana  miraniur,  The  majority  of  men  are  capti- 
vated by  vanity.  §  Erubescunt  pudiL*i  etiam  impudica  lotmi.  The 
chaste  ||  blush  even  to  utter  unchaste  things.    Aiunt  multum  legendwa 

*  With  many  of  these  neuters  the  English  words  thing,  things  may  be  9np<- 
plied.  Sometimes,  however,  the  sense  requires  other  words,  such  as  pUtvt^ 
part,  respect,  proj)€rty^  &c. 

t  This  use  of  res  extends  to  all  the  c.a-«e<«,  and  the  T^nmaiis  often  say  res  eo, 
nulla  res,  rem  alU/uam,  rem  difficilcm,  res  Intnae,  malae,  &c. 

I  Participles  of  the  nenter  gender  sometimes  take  an  adverb  instead  of  an 
adiective;  a.«,  bene,  crudeliter  facta,  acute  responsa,  facete  dictutn,  &c. 

4  The  plural  of  these  neuter  adjectives  is  frequently  rendered  by  the  sin- 
gulair. 

II  In  general  pmpositions  Inoludint^  both  sexes,  the  adjective  is  always  i 
puline;  as  Xi^re  fortes,  plei'^ue,  pwUci,  &c. 
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e3»e  nan  multa,  They  say  tbat  wo  oaght  to  read  mucb,  not  many 
things.  Quis  rem  tarn  veterem  pro  certo  affirmet  f  Who  can  assert  a 
thing  so  old  as  a  certainty  ?  Idcirco  abeslisy  ui  in  tuto  siiig,  You  are 
absent  in  order  to  be  safe.  Amicorwn  omnia  sttrU  communia.  Friends 
have  everything  in  common.  Ita  comprobabis  d'uina  praedieta.  Thus 
yon  will  confirm  the  divine  prediction.  Nihil  addo  de  meo,*  I  add 
nothing  of  my  own. 


The  Poles 
The  Roman. 
The  Greek. 
The  Arab. 
The  Athenian. 
The  Syrian. 


Pol5nus,  i,  m. 
Komanus,  i,  ?n. 
Graecus,  Grajus,  i,  m. 
Arabs,  is,  m. 
Atheniensis,  is,  m. 
8yrus,  Syrius,  i,  m. 


B.  The  patrials  or  gentiles  of  the  Latin  language  are  either 
derived  from  the  proper  names  of  countries,  or  else  they  are 
themselves  the  roots  for  the  formation  of  the  latter. 

1.  The  majority  of  patrials  are  primitives,  from  which  the  name  of 
the  country  is  formed  by  annexing  ia  to  the  root  ;t  as,  Arabs — Arabia^ 
Areas  —  Arcadia,  Galtus  —  GaUta,  Mlus  —  Italia,  Thrax  —  Thracia, 

2.  The  patrials  derived  from  names  of  countries  are  generally  ad- 
jectives, with  one  of  the  terminations  anus,  as  (gen.  atis),  enm  (ten' 
suf)f  intis  (entu),  tctu  (tdcus,  aicus),  and  ius.  £.  g.  Boma  — Romdnus, 
Arpinum  —  Arpinas,  Athenae  —  AtkeniensiSj  Thehae  —  Thebaicus, 
Aegyptus  —  Aegt/ptiacus,  Tarentum  —  Tarentinus,  Cyprus  —  Cyprius, 

8.  From  patrial  adjectives  in  us,  a,  vm,  adverbs  are  formed,  by 
changing  that  termination  into  e.  The  following  may  serve  as  ex- 
amples :  — 

Adjective.  Advebb. 

(Hwpaniensis,)  Hi.pai.te8. 
I  Ilispanlcus,    >  '^ 

Itallcus,  Italkc. 

Polonlcus,  Polonke. 

Russlcus,  Russlce. 

Latin.  Latinus,  Latinc. 

Greek.  Graecus,  Graece. 

Arabic.  Arableus,  Arabicc. 

Syriac.  Syriieus,  SyrificS. 

Persian.  Persicus,  Perslce. 

Egyptian.  Aegyptiicus,  Aegypti&ce. 


Spanish. 

Italian. 
Polish. 


♦  The  neuter  Bingiilnr  of  rH  the  po«!«e«8ives  (meunt,  tuum^  wum,  tioatiim^  rc- 
tirum)  i»  thus  employed  to  denote  possession,  like  the  English  "  mine,"  **  my 
owii,"  &c. 

t  The  root  of  a  noun  is  found  in  the  genitive  singular  by  separating  the 
cAse-tenninatton;  as  Arabs,  gen.  Arab4ti  Areas,  gfin,  ArcatUs ;  (Jallut,  gen. 
Gattrii  Thrax,  gen.  Tkrac-ds,  &c. 
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Sanscrit. 

Turkish. 
Are  you  a  Iloman  ? 
No,  indeed,  I  am  an  American. 
Is  he  a  shoemaker  ? 
No,  he  is  a  tailor. 
Are  you  mad  ? 
No,  surely,  no. 
Do  you  know  Spanish  ? 
I  do  know  it.     I  do  not 


Sanscrlte. 


(  Sanscritus,  7 
(  Sanscritlcus, ) 
TurcXcus,  Turcice. 

£sne  tu  Bomdnus  ? 

Minlme  vero ;  AmericAnus  sum. 

Sutome  est  ille  ? 

N6n  vero  ;  sdrtor  est. 

Niim  es  insAnus  ? 

Non  h^rcle  v^ro. 

Sc'isne  Ilispdnlce  ? 

Seio.     Hand  scio. 


The  fool. 
The  mouth. 
The  memory. 
A  good,  excellent,  weak  mcmor}\ 

To  have  a  good  memory. 

To  have  a  bad  memory. 

To  have  an  excellent  memory. 

Blue. 

Black. 

To  havCj  to  be  furnished  or  en- 
dowed with  anything. 

He  has  an  excellent  memory.       •] 

She  has  blue  eyes.  •] 

He  has  a  small  mouth  (is  a  man  ' 
of  small  mouth). 

Have  you  a  good  memory  ? 
I  have  an  excellent  memory. 
No,  I  have  a  bad  (weak)  memory.  -^ 


(Homo)  stultus,  fatuus. 

Os,  gen,  oris,  n. ;  dinu  osculum,  i,  n. 

Mumoila,  ae,yi 

Mcmoria  tenax  (-acb),  singularis, 

infirma. 
Valcre  *  memoria. 
Parum  (minus)  valere  mcmoria. 
Multum  valere  mcmoria. 

Cacrdleus,    violaceus,    glancus,  a, 

urn. 
Ater,  atra,  atrum ;  niger,  gra,  grum. 

Praeditum,  imtructuniy  omatum  esse 

ALIQUA  RE. 

Memoria  singulari  praddltus  est 
Multum  vailet  memdria. 
6culis  glaucis  ornuta  est 
Caenileaf  est. 
Ore  pdrvulo  instnictus  est. 
Vir  est  dris  pirvi. 
Valesne  memdria  ? 
Praeditiisne  es  bdn&  memdria  ? 
Multum  valeo  memdria. 
Singulari  memdria  instructus  sum. 
Immo  vdro  pdrum  vdleo  memdria. 
Memoriae  infirmae  sum. 


To  play^  sport,  Ludo^  ^re,  usi,  ustim  (neut.). 

To  hear,  listen,  Audlre,  ausctdtare. 

(LocOf  in  locum  ALICUJUS. 
Vice,  in  vwein,  vicern  rei  or  ali- 
CUJU8. 
Pro,  with  the  Abl. 


♦  From  v^leo,  ere,  &*,— ,  "I  am  sound,  strong,"  with  the  ablative  «with 
respect  to," 

t  Caerukuty  used  substantively,  a  blue-eyed  man,  and  the  fem.  here  a 
woman. 
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Instead  or  in  place  of  my  father. 

Instead  of  salt,  sugar,  &c. 
Instead  of  me,  thee,  us,  you. 

Instead  of  him,  them. 


Ldco  piltris,  in  vfcem  pdtris,  pro 

pdtre. 
Sdiis,  s^chari  vice. 
Meam,  tiiam,  ndstram,  vestram  yf- 

cem. 
In  locum  (vicem)  ^jus,  edrum. 


C,  Obs.  The  English  tnstecui  of,  when  it  relates  to  persons 
or  things  in  the  sense  of  in  lieu  of,  in  the  place  of,  is  in  Latin 
expressed  by  loco,  vice,  or  pro  ;  but  when  it  limits  the  meaning 
of  a  verb,  the  formulas  tantum  abest  ut .  ,  ,  »  ut,  non  modo  non 
....  Bed  etiam,  magis  (j^otius)  quam,  and  quum  debeam  *  must 
be  employed. 

•TV  1      •  -*    J    r   A..  J  • f  Operdmne  das  liido  m<ms  Cpotius) 

Do  you  play  instead  of  studying  I     ^^amlftteris?  ^      ^         ^ 


^:^'J?f  ±f,wT^  "'^"^  'n  Lu'df-   qu^  litteris  stud^r.  dd- 

1^     beas  r 
Opcram  dd  litteris,  pdtius  quam 

liido. 
Tantum  dbest,  ut  lUdam,  ut  dperam 

dem  h'tteris. 
Ndn  mddo  ndn  liido,  sed  h'tteris 

etiam  stiidco. 
Flier  iste  Idquitur,  quum  auscult&re 
ddbeat. 
rXaintum  ilbest,  ut  piier  iifte  aiidiat. 
This  boy  is  so  far  from  listening,  J      ut  loqudtur. 


ought  to  study)  ? 
I  study  instead  of  playing. 

So  far  from  playing,  I  am  stndy- 
ing. 

I  not  only  do  not  play,  but  I 
even  study. 

This  boy  speaks  instead  of  listen- 
ing (when  he  ought  to  listen). 


that  he  even  talks. 


To  listen  or  attend  to  any  one. 


To  listen  or  attend  to  anything. 

Not  to  listen  to  (care  for)  any- 
thing. 
Whom  are  you  hearing  (listen-  (  Qudm  aiidis  ? 


j  Flier  fste  ndn  mddo  ndn  aMit,  sed 
(^     dtiam  Idquitur. 

C  Audire  aliquem. 
<  AuscuUdre  alicuL^ 
(  Alicui  aures  dare, 
K  Audire  aliquid. 
(  Observare  aliquid. 
Kon  cuxilre  ahquid. 


ing  to)? 

I  am  listening  to  the  speaker. 

Will  you  listen  to  (i.e.  obey) 
me? 


Cui  dfis  aiires  ? 
Oratdrem  audio. 
Aures  dd  oratdri. 
^  Visne  mihi  auscultdre  ? 


*  Tanttan  abest,  u< ....  «^  I  am  so  far  from  ....  that  rather.  iVbii  modo 
mm  ....  sed  etiam,  not  only  not ....  bat  even.  3£agis  (poUua) ....  quam, 
rather  than.  Quum  (cum)  debeam,  when  I  ought.  The  student  should  notice 
that  the  ut  of  the  first  formuUi,  and  the  quum  of  the  last,  require  the  subjunc- 
tive.   See  the  examples. 

t  AuscuUare  couveys  the  secondary  notion  of  defereooe  or  obedience. 
17* 
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Do  you  listen  to  what  the  teacher    Audfsne  (observflsne),  quod  (quae) 

x_ii o  praec^ptor  trt)i  dlcat  (imperct)  ? 

Audio  (oWrvo). 
5  Mihi  ausciiltat 
I  Omnia  quad  ^i  dicam,  obs^nrat. 

Id  quod,  ea  quae, 
Quody  quae. 

Quae  praeceptor  ^i  imp^rat,  ndn 
ciirat. 
(  Eroendo,  are,  avi,  &tum. 
-J  Corrlgo,  ere,  rexi,  rectum. 
(     (aliquid). 
I  Sumo,  ere,  mpsi,  mptum. 
•<  CSpio,  ere,  ccpi,  captum. 
(     (aliquid). 

Aufero,  ferre,  abstuli,  ablatum. 

Tollo,  ere,  sustuli,  sublatum. 
(aliquid). 

Exuo,  ere,  ui,  utum. 

Detr&ho,  ere,  xi,  ctum. 
(  Exuere  sd  v^stibus. 
\  Detnihere  eibi  v^tes. 

iDetrdhere  pedibus  c^Uceos. 
Exoalceftre  pikles. 
DethlhSre  cdpiti  pfleum. 
Nudfire  ctfput. 

Emendflsne  (corrigfsne)  ep^stolam 
tiiam? 

Sdne  qufdem,  dam  dmenda 
(  Exuitne  se  v^tlbus  ? 
{  Detrah^tne  8/bi  v^tes  ? 

£xuit     Ddtr&hit. 

Exiiimus  nds  vdstibus. 
\  £xuo  me  tdga. 
)  Detriiho  mfhi  tdgam. 
(  Detrahfsne  tibi  cdlceos  ? 
(  Excaleeasne  pddes  ? 

Non  vdro ;  pileum  ddtraho  cipiti. 


tells  you  ? 
I  do  listen  to  it. 

He  listens  to  what  I  tell  him. 

ThcA  which. 

What  («  that  which). 

He  does  not  listen  to  (observe) 
what  the  master  tells  him. 

To  correct 


To  take. 

To  take  away. 

To  take  off,  pull  off. 

To  take  off  one's  clothes. 

To  take  off  one's  shoes. 

To  take  off  one's  hat. 

Are  you  correcting  your  letter  ? 

Yes,  I  am  correcting  it. 

Does  he  take  off  his  clothes  ? 

He  is  taking  them  off. 

We  are  takmg  off  our  clothes. 

I  am  taking  off  my  coat. 

Are  you  taking  off  your  shoes  ? 


No ;  I  am  taking  off  m^  hat 

What  is  the  servant  taki ng  away  ?    Quid  aiifert'sdrvus  ? 

He  is  carrying  away  the  chairs.      Sdllas  (adfert). 

Do  you  wish  mo  a  good  morning  (  Jubesne  md  silvum  &se  (saWere)  ? 

(good  day,  good  evening).        \  Salutfisne  me  milne,  vdsperi  ? 
fi^A :__  r^ r__.         Salve!*  Plnr,  Salvetef 


Good  morning  (day,  evenmg). 

To  Mlute  any  one,  to  bid  or  wish  S  ^ajutSre  aliquenK 

one  good  morning,  &c.  |  ^^'^   "^""^ 


(salvere) 


*  This  was  the  common  formula  for  ai^y  time  of  the  day. 
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Exercise  71. 

Do  you  SDcak  Spanish  ?  —  No,  sir,  I  speak  Italian.  —  "Who  speaks 
Polish  ?  —  My  brother  siieaks  Polish.  —  Do  our  neighbors  speak 
Russian  V  —  They  do  not  speak  Russian,  but  Arabic.  —  Do  you  speak 
Arabic  ?  —  No,  I  speak  Greek  and  Latin.  —  What  knife  have  you  ? 

—  I  have  an  English  knife.  —  AVhat  money  have  you  there  ?  —  Is  it 
Italian  or  Spanish  money  ?  —  It  is  Russian  money.  —  Have  you  an 
Italian  hat  ?  —  No,  I  have  a  Spanish  hat  —  Are  you  a  German  ?  — 
No,  I  am  an  Englishman.  —  Art  thou  a  Greek  ?  —  No,  I  am  a  Span- 
iard. —  Are  these  men  Poles  ?  —  No,  they  are  Russians.  —  Do  the 
Russians  speak  Polish  ?  —  They  do  not  speak  Polish,  but  Latin, 
Greek,  ana  Arabic.  —  Is  your  brother  a  merchant  V  —  No,  he  is  a 
joiner.  —  Are  these  men  merchants  ?  —  No,  they  are  carpenters.  — 
Are  we  boatmen  ?  —  No,  we  are  shoemakers.  —  Art  thou  a  fool  ?  — 
I  am  not  a  fool.  —  AVhat  is  that  man  V  —  He  is  a  tailor.  —  Do  you 
wish*  me  anything  ? —  I  wish  you  a  good  morning.  —  AVhat  does  the 
youns  man  wish  me  ?  —  He  wishes  you  a  good  evening.  —  Whither 
must  i  go  ?  —  Thou  must  go  to  our  friends  to  wish  them  a  good  day. 

—  Do  your  children  come  to  me  in  order  to  wish  me  a  good  evening  ? 

—  They  come  to  you  in  order  to  wish  you  a  good  mommg. 

Exercise  72. 

Does  the  man  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  him  ?  —  He  does  listen 
to  it  —  Do  the  children  of  the  physician  listen  to  what  we  tell  them  ? 

—  They  do  not  listen  to  it  —  Dost  thou  listen  to  what  thy  brother 
tells  thee  ?  —  I  do  listen  to  it  —  Do  you  go  to  the  theatre  ?  —  I  am 
going  to  the  storehouse  instead  of  going  to  the  theatre.  —  Are  you 
willing  to  listen  to  me  ?  —  I  am  willing  to  Usten  to  you,  but  I  cannot ; 
I  have  the  earache.  —  Does  thy  &ther  correct  my  notes  or  thine  ?  — 
He  corrects  neither  yours  nor  mine.  —  Which  notes  does  he  correct  ? 

—  He  corrects  those  which  he  writes.  —  Does  he  listen  to  what  you  tell 
him  ?  —  He  does  listen  to  it.  —  Do  you  take  off  your  hat  in  order  to 
speak  to  my  father  ?  —  I  do  take  it  off  in  order  to  speak  to  him.  — 
Does  thy  brother  listen  to  what  our  father  tells  him  ?  —  He  does  listen 
to  it.  —  Does  our  servant  go  for  some  beer  ?  —  He  goes  for  some  vin- 
egar instead  of  going  for  some  beer.  —  Do  you  correct  my  letter  ?  — 
I  do  not  correct  it ;  I  have  sore  eves.  —  Does  the  servant  take  off  his 
coat  in  order  to  make  a  fire  ?  —  He  does  take  it  off.  —  Do  you  take 
off  your  gloves  in  order  to  give  me  money  ?  —  I  do  take  them  off  in 
order  to  give  vou  some.  —  Does  he  take  off  his  shoes  in  order  to  go 
to  your  house  ?  —  He  does  not  take  them  off.  —  Who  takes  away  the 
tables  and  chairs  ?  —  The  servants  take  them  away.  —  Will  you  take 
away  this  glass  ?  —  I  have  no  mind  to  take  it  away.  —  Is  he  wrong  to 
take  off  his  boots  ?  —  He  is  right  to  take  them  off.  —  Dost  thou  take 
away  anything?  —  I  do  not  take  away  anything.  —  Does  anybody 
take  off  his  hat  ?  —  Nobody  takes  it  off.' 

*  Prtcdri  (dep.)  aUcui  aliquid^  to  wish  any  one  anything. 
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Exercise  73. 

Has  the  nobleman  blue  eyes  ?  —  He  has  black  eyes  and  a  little 
mouth.  —  Hast  thou  a  good  memory  ?  —  I  have  not  a  very  good  mem- 
ory (parum  vdleo)^  but  my  brother  is  endowed  with  an  excellent  one. 

—  Can  he  write  in  place  of  his  father  ?  —  He  cannot  —  Do  they  send 
bread  instead  of  salt  ?  —  They  send  salt  instead  of  bread.  —  Will  you 
go  to  the  ball  in  my  stead  ?  —  I  cannot  go  in  your  stead.  —  A\  hat 
dost  thou  (do)  instead  of  playing  ?  —  I  study  instead  of  playing.  — - 
Dost  thou  learn  instead  of  writing? — I  write  instead  of  learning.  — 
AVhat  does  the  son  of  our  bailiff  (do)  ?  —  He  goes  into  the  garden 
instead  ofgoing  into  the  field.  —  Do  the  children  of  our  neighbors 
read  ?  —  They  write  instead  of  reading.  —  What  does  our  cook  (do)  ? 

—  He  makes  a  fire  instead  of  goin^  to  the  market —  Does  your  father 
sell  his  ox  ?  —  He  sells  his  horse  instead  of  selling  his  ox.  —  Do  the 
physicians  go  out  ?  —  They  remain  in  their  rooms  instead  of  going 
out  —  At  what  o'clock  does  our  physician  come  to  you  ?  —  He  comes 
every  morning  at  a  quarter  to  nine.  —  Does  the  son  of  the  painter 
study  English  ?  —  He  studies  Greek  instead  of  stud^dnj^  English.  — 
Does  the  outcher  kill  oxen  ?  —  He  kills  sheep  instead  of  killing  oxen. 

—  Do  you  listen  to  me  ?  —  I  do  listen  to  you.  —  Docs  your  brother 
listen  to  me  ?  —  He  speaks  instead  of  listening  to  you.  —  Do  you  lis- 
ten to  what  I  am  telling  you  ?  —  I  do  listen  to  what  you  are  telling 
me. 


Lesson  XXXIX.  —  PENSOTI    UNDEQUADRAGE- 
SIMUM. 

OF   THE    AGREEMENT  OF  RELATIVES. 

A.  The  relative  qui^  quae,  quod  agrees  with  its  ante- 
cedent in  gender  and  number,  but  its  case  depends  upon 
the  construction  of  the  clause  introduced  by  it.     E.  g. 

JSf/Oj qui ((ptae\  Uyo^ scribo, /(P/tior.  / who  read^  tpriVe,  speak. 

2\  quern  (quam^  dilifjo.  Thou  tchom  I  cJierish, 

Puer^  qudm  vidtsti,  dequd  audi'     The  hoy  whom  you  saw,  of  whom 

visiiy  eiijus  tutor  es,  you  have  heard,  whose  guardian 

ipu  are. 
Pueri,  quds  vidMj  dc  qufbus  ow-     The  boys  whom  you  saw,  of  ichom 

divisti,  qudrum  tutor  es,  you  have  heard,  whose  guardian 

you  are. 
Flumen,  quod  appeUCUur  Tdmesis.    TJie  river  which  is  catted  (he  Thames, 
Omnia,  quad  iibi  dixi,  vera  sunt.      AU  that  1  have  told  you  is  true. 
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Remarks. 

1 .  The  TTonl  to  whicli  the  relative  refers,  and  which  it  serves  to 
limit  and  eicplain,  is  called  its  Antecedent,  This  may  be  eitlicr  a 
noun,  a  personal,  determinative,  demonstrative,  or  indefinite  pronoun, 
or  an  entire  sentence. 

2.  The  determinatives  w  and  Wem,  and  the  demonstratives  hic^  illc^ 
UtCj  &c.,  are  called  the  correlatives  of  qui.  Tliey  are  either  employed 
adjectively  in  agreement  "with  the  antecedent,  or  as  substantives  con- 
stituting the  antecedent ;  e.  g.  Loquimur  de  iis  amicis,  quos  nocit  vita 
communis.  We  are  speaking  of  those  friends,  which  occur  in  ordinary 
life.  Kam  euro,  qui  p<dam  est  adversaiiits^facUe  cavendo  vitare  po.'<,'<i.% 
For  him,  who  is  openly  your  adversary,  you  can  easily  avoid  by  being 
on  your  guard. 

3.  The  construction  of  the  correlative  pronominals  iantxts  .... 
quanttut,  tafis  ....  qualut,  and  tot  ,  .  ,  ,  quot,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
is  .  ,  ,  .  quij  and  the  remarks  on  the  latter  may  in  general  be  applied 
to  them  also. 

4.  The  relative  qui  may  represent  any  one  of  the  three  persons  of 
either  number,  and  its  verb  agrees  in  person  with  the  antecedent ;  as, 
jEV/o,  qui  te  continno,  ipse  me  non  poitsum^  I,  who  am  consoling  you, 
am  unable  to  console  myself.  Tu  es  is,  qui  me  sepissime  ornasti,  You 
are  the  man  who  has  honored  me  the  oftenest.  Nobis  quidevi^  qui  te 
amamus,  erit  gratum^  To  us  at  any  rate,  who  love  you,  it  will  be  agree- 
able. Etiam  if,  qui  omnia  tenet,  facet  ingeniisj  Even  he,  who  now 
has  the  control  of  everything,  favors  genius.  Fere  libenter  homines  id, 
(juod  volunt,  credunt,  Men  are  always  ready  to  believe  what  they  de- 
sire. 

5.  The  clause  of  the  antecedent  commonly  precedes  that  of  the 
relative ;  but  this  order  is  frequently  inverted  in  I^tin.  £.  g.  Male 
se  res  habetj  cum^  quod  virtute  effici  debet,  id  tentatur  pecunidy  There  is 
a  bad  state  of  things,  when  that  which  ought  to  be  eilccted  by  virtue 
is  attempted  vrith  money.  Quam  quisque  norit  artetn,  in  hac  se  excr- 
ceat^  Let  everjr  one  practise  the  art  he  may  have  learnt.  Hoc  non 
concedoy  ut,  quibus  rebus  gloriemini  in  vobis,  easdem  in  cUiis  reprehen- 
d€ilis,  I  do  not  concede  to  vou  the  right  of  reprehending  in  others 
what  you  boast  of  in  yourselves. 

6.  The  noun,  to  which  the  relative  refers,  is  commonly  expressed 
but  once,  and  in  the  leading  clause.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  re- 
peated with  the  relative,  and  agrees  with  it  in  gender,  number,  and 
case ;  as,  Tantttm  Ix^Uum,  tarn  diumum,  tarn  longe  lateque  dispersum, 
quo  bello  omnes  gentes  premebantur,  So  great,  so  long,  so  wide-spread 
a  war,  by  which  all  nations  were  oppressed.  Caesar  intellerit  diem 
instare^  quo  dio  fntmentum  militibus  metiri  ojwrteret,  Cajsar  understood 
that  the  day  was  approaching,  on  which  the  soldiers  were  to  receive 
their  allowance  of  cora. 

7.  The  noun  is  sometimes  expressed  with  the  relative  only,  and 
understood  in  the  leading  clause.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
the  logical  order  of  the  clauses  is  inverted,  as  in  Kcm.  5.    £.  g.  Accu- 
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sQtor  non  ferendus  est  is,  qui^  quod  in  altero  Tttiam  reprehendit,  in  eo 
ipso  deprehendituTy  lie  cannot  be  admitted  as  accuser  who  is  himself 
caught  in  the  very  vice  he  reprehends  in  another.  Besiiae^  in  quo 
loco  naiae  sunty  ex  eo  se  non  commoventj  Wild  animals  do  not  remove 
from  the  locality  in  which  they  were  born.  Quanta  vi  civUcUes  liber- 
tatem  expeiunty  tanta  rcfjna  reges  deferulurU,  Kings  defend  monai'chies 
with  the  same  vehemence  with  which  states  seek  their  liberty. 

8.  The  antecedent  is  sometimes  entirely  suppressed,  and  the  rela- 
tive qui,  quod  stands  in  the  sense  of  **  he  who/'  *'  what."  £.  g.  Qui 
(sa  is,  qui)  e  nuce  nucleum  esse  vuU^frangil  nucem,  He  who  wishes  tlie 
nut  to  become  a  kernel  breaks  tlie  nut.  Est  profecto  deus,  qui^  quae 
(=z  ea  quae)  nos  gerXmus,  auditque  et  videtj  There  is  certainly  a  God, 
who  hears  and  sees  whatever  we  are  doing.  Maximum  ornamentum 
amiciliae  tdlity  qui  (=  is,  qui)  ex  ea  toUii  verecundiam,  Ho  robs  friend- 
ship of  its  greatest  ornament  who  robs  it  of  decorum  and  respect 
So,  Sunt  qui  dicunt,  There  are  those  who  say.  Sunt  quos  juvat, 
There  are  men  whom  it  delights.  Nos  imitamur^  quos  cuique  visum  est^ 
We  imitate  whomsoever  it  pleases  us.  Non  habeo  quod  scribam^  I 
have  nothing  to  write.* 

9.  The  antecedent  sometimes  assumes  the  case  of  the  relative,  and 
vice  versa.  This  is  called  attraction.  E.  g.  Naucratem  (*=«  Naitcratis) 
quern  concenire  voluij  in  fiavi  non  erat,  Naucratis,  whom  I  wanted  to 
find,  was  not  in  the  ship.  Urhem  (==  urbs),  quam  staluo,  reatra  est. 
The  city  which  I  am  building  is  yours.  Ilac,  qua  (=  quam)  dirimus, 
aetate,  At  the  age  (of  life)  which  we  have  mentioned.  Video  me  de- 
sertum,  a  quiltus  (»«  ab  iis,  quibus)  minime  conveniebat,  I  see  myself 
deserted  by  those  to  whom  it  was  least  becoming  (to  desert  me). 
Judice  quo  (»>  quem)  nosii  poptdOf  With  the  people,  which  you  know, 
for  a  judge. 

Wet^  moist.  HumXdus,  Htlus,  madidun^ «,  um. 

(  MadefiicXOy  erc^  ftciy  factutn. 
To  wet,  moisten.  -J  Humecto,  oiy,  dviy  dtum. 

(     (aliqcid). 

To  show,  point  out  Monstro,  are,   avi,  atum  (alicui 

aliquid). 
To  show,  let  see.  Ostendo,  ere,  ndi,  nsum  (alicui 

aliquid). 

Will  you  show   me  your  gold  Visne  mihi  ostendere  tacnias  tuas 

ribbons  ?  aureas  ? 

I  am  willing  to  show  them  to  Vero,  vdlo  tibi  cas  osiidndere. 

you. 

Are  ye  willing  to  show  us  the  Vultisne  monstrtlre  nobis  viam  ? 

way? 

♦  So  also  commonly  quitqms  and  quicunqite ;  n»,  Quidquid  non  Ucety  ni-fof 
putare  debemuSy  We  ou5»ht  to  consider  wrotijj  whatever  w  unlnwrul.  In  t\mis- 
cnnque  partes  velinty  pj-oficisci  licet.  They  may  go  iu  whatever  direction  Uiey 
please. 
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Certainly  we  are  willing. 

Is  the  boy  wetting  anytning  ? 

He  is  not  wetting  anything ;  he 
19  only  moistening  the  hand- 
kerchief. 

Brandy. 

Tobacco.  ^ 

Smoking  tobacco. 

Snuff. 

Flour. 

Cider. 

The  fruit. 

The  apple. 

The  pear. 

The  gardener. 

The  relative. 

The  cousin. 

The  brother-in-law  («■  hus- 
band's brother,  wife's  bro- 
ther, sister's  husband). 

The  husband. 

The  wife. 

The  handkerchief. 

The  valet,  servant. 

Does  the  servant  fetch  us  some 

tobacco  ? 
He  does  fetch  us  a  little. 
AVill    you   call    (go  for)    your 

cousm? 
I  am  willing  (am  not  unwilling) 

to  go  for  him. 
Are  you  desirous  of  drinking 

some  of  my  brandy  ? 
No,  I  would  rather  drink  pure 

water. 

To  intend^  think  of. 

Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  ball 

to-night  ? 
I  do  intend  to  go,  sir. 


Sdne  qu^dem,  ndn  ndlumus. 
Madeiacitne  piier  liquid  V 
Nihil    madefacit,    hum^ctat 
taxat  muccinium. 


dun- 


•Vinum  adustum,  i,  n. 

*Tabucum,  i,  n. ;   herba  nicotiima, 

ae,/. 
♦TabScura  fum&rlum,  i,  n. 
♦Tabacum  stern utatorium. 

Farina,  ac,/. 

Vinum  ex  m&lis  confectum. 

Pomum,  i,  n. 

Malum,  i,  n.,  pomum  malum. 

Pirum,  i,  n. 

Ilortulanu:),  i,  m. 

Cognutus,  i,  m. ;  propinquus,  i,  m. 

Consobrinus,  i,  m.  ;    consobrina,* 

ae,y: 

Levir,  i,  m. ;  mariti  frater  ;f  uxoris 

frater ;  inarltus  soi*oris. 

Maritus,  i,  m. ;  conjux,  ugis,  m. 
Uxor,  oris.^  ;  conjux,  ugis,^. 
Sudurium,  i,  n. ;  muccinium,  i,  n. 
Famulus,  servus,  i,  m, ;   minister, 
ri,  in, 

Apportitne  ndbis  servus  tibacum  ? 

Appdrtat  vero  ndbis  aliqmintulum. 
Yisne    tiium   consobHnum   arcc5- 

sere? 
Arccssere  ^um  ndn  ndlo. 

Cupidusne  es  bibendi  de  v/no  meo 

sulusto? 
Immo  vdro  cupidus  sum  bibendi 

^juam  pQram. 

Cogtfo^  dre,  dt'i,  dtum  (ali- 

QUID   fAC&RK). 

Cogitasne  hddie  vespcri  saltdtum 

ire  ? 
Sic  est,  ddmiuc,  cdgito. 


*  The  Roman  subdivisions  of  cousinship  are:  PatruPlU^  m.  &  f.,  the  son  or 
.daaghter  of  a  paternal  uncle.  Amitinui^  t,  ro.  (fern.  -<i),  mfttenial  uncle's  or 
paternal  aunt^s  child.     &)6rimu,  «,  m.  (fein.  -a),  a  second-cousin. 

t  Levir  »  mariti  froUr^  the  husband's  brother. 
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What  do  they  intend  to  do  ?  Quid  ftcere  cdgitant  ? 

They  are    intending    to    'write    Epistolas  conscribere  c<5gitant 
letters  ? 

To  know.  ScXo,  Ire,  Ui,  Itum. 

Not  to  know  (to  be  ignorant),  NescVre,  non  (Jiaud)  scire. 

To  swim  i  ^^»  °**^'  "*^'' • 

^  ^  ^'"™-  1  Nato,  are,  avi,  atum. 

To  be   able   (to  have  the  \  Poesum,  posse,  potui,  — . 

power  or  opportunity).      (  Queo,  ire,  ivi  (ii),  itum. 

B,  Obs.  Possum  is  to  have  the  physical  power,  or  the  means  or 
influence  to  do  anything,  and  is  used  in  sentences  of  every  kind. 
Queo  is  to  have  the  ability  or  qualifications,  and  is  only  put  in  sen- 
tences containing  a  negation  (non  queOj  nequeo).  Queo  is  anomalous, 
and  its  present  tense  is  as  follows  :  — 

Pres.  Indic.  Pres.  Subj. 

Sing.  Queo,  quis,  (]^ult,  Sing.  Que&m,  queas,  qucfit, 

Plur.  Quimus,  quiUs,  qucunt        Plur.  Queamus,  queatis,  qucant 

Does  this  boy  know  Latin  ?  Num  piier  iste  scit  Latine  (linguam 

Lattnam)  ? 
He  does  not  know  it.  Ndn  scit.     HaOd  scit.    Ki^it. 

Or  can  he  read  French  ?  An  l^gere  potest  Francog^ice  ? 

He  cannot  Non  potest    Ncquit. 

Can  you  write  an  English  letter  ?    Potdsne  (scisne)  scrfbere  epistolam 

Anglice  ? 
I  can  write  one.  Pdssum.     Scfo. 

I  cannot  (am  not  able)  to  do  it.      Fdcere    ndn    pdssum   (ndn  qndo, 

ndqueo). 
Can  you  swim   (do  you  know  C  fene  tu  perttus  ndndi. 
how  to  swim)  V  (  Habcsne  scidntiam  ndndi  ? 

Idonotkoowhow.  |SntK6„T.W 

Where  do   you    intend   to   go  Quo  ire  cogitas  ?                         ' 

(think  of  going)  ? 

I  think  of  going  into  the  country.  Riis  ire  cdgito. 

Does  your  cousin  wet  his  hand-  Ilumect^tnc  consobrinus  tiius  su- 

kerchief?  ddrium  (siium)  ? 

He  does  not  wet  it.  N6n  humectat 

He  does  wet  it  Sic  est,  humdctat 

Can  you  drink  brandy  ?  Potdsne  bibere  vtnum  adiistum  ? 

I  cannot.  Ndn  (hafid)  pdssum. 

EXKRCISE   74. 

Do  you  intend  to  study  Arabic  ?  —  I  intend  to  study  Arabic  and 
Syriac.  —  Does  the  Englishman  know  Polish  ?  —  He  does  not  know 
it,  but  he  intends  learning  it  —  Do  you  know  how  to  swim  ?  —  I  do 
not  know  how  to  swim,  but  how  to  play.  —  Does  your  cousin  know* 
how  to  make  coats  ?  —  He  does  not  know  how  to  make  any ;  he  is  no 
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tailor.  —  Is  he  a  merchant  ?  —  He  is  not  one.  —  What  is  he  ?  —  He 
is  a  physician.  —  Whitlier  are  yoa  going  ?  —  I  am  going  into  my  gar- 
den, in  order  to  speak  to  the  gardener.  —  What  do  you  wish  to  tell 
him  ?  —  I  wish  to  tell  him  to  open  the  window  of  his  room.  —  Does 
your  gardener  listen  to  you  V  —  lie  does  listen  to  me.  —  Do  you  wish 
to  drink  some  cider  ?  —  No,  I  have  a  mind  to  drink  some  beer ;  have 
you  any  ?  —  I  have  none ;  but  I  will  send  ibr  some.  —  When  will  you 
send  for  some  ?  —  Now.  —  Do  vou  send  for  apples  ?  —  I  do  send  for 
some.  —  Have  you  a  good  deal  of  water  ?  — I  have  enough  to  wash 
my  feet.  —  Has  your  brother  water  enough  ?  —  He  has  only  a  little, 
but  enough  to  moisten  his  pocket>handkerchief.  —  Do  you  know  how 
to  make  tea  ?  —  I  know  how  to  make  some.  —  Does  your  cousin  listen 
to  what  you  tell  him  ?  —  He  does  listen  to  it.  —  Docs  he  know  how 
to  swim  ?  —  He  does  not  know  how  to  swim.  —  Where  is  he  going  to  ? 
— -  He  is  going  nowhither ;  he  remains  at  home. 

Exercise  75. 

Dost  thou  go  to  fetch  (arcessltum)*  thy  father  ?  —  I  do  go  to  fetch 
him, —  May  I  go  to  fetch  my  cousin  ?  —  lou  may  go  to  fetch  him.  — 
Does  vour  valet  find  the  man  whom  he  is  looking  for?  —  He  does 
find  him.  —  Do  your  sons  find  the  friends  whom  they  are  looking  for  ? 

—  They  do  not  find  them.  —  When  do  you  intend  going  to  the  ball  ? 

—  I  intend  going  thither  this  evening. —  Do  your  cousins  intend  to  go 
into  the  country  ?  —  They  intend  to  go  thither. — AVhen  do  they  in- 
tend to  CO  thither?  —  They  intend  to  eo  thither  to-morrow.  —  At 
what  o'clock  ?  —  At  half  past  nine.  —  What  does  the  merchant  wish 
to  sell  you  ?  —  He  wishes  to  sell  me  pocket-handkerchiefs.  —  Do  you 
intend  to  buy  some  ?  —  I  will  not  buy  any.  —  Dost  thou  know  any- 
thing ?  —  I  do  not  know  anything.  —  What  does  thy  cousin  know  ?  — 
He  knows  how  to  read  and  to  write. —  Does  he  know  German  ?  — 
He  does  not  know  it.  —  Do  you  know  Spanish  ?  —  I  do  know  it.  — 
Do  your  brothers  know  Greek  ?  —  The^  do  not  know  it ;  but  they 
intend  to  learn  it  —  Do  I  know  Endish  ?  —  You  do  not  know  it ; 
but  vou  intend  to  study  it.  —  Do  my  children  know,  how  to  read  Ital- 
ian r  —  They  know  how  to  read,  but  not  how  to  speak  it 

Exercise  76. 

Do  you  desire  to  drink  brandy  ?  —  No,  I  wish  to  drink  wine. — Do 
you  sell  brandy  ?  —  I  do  not  sell  any ;  but  my  neighlwr  the  merchant 
sells  some.  —  Will  you  fetch  me  some  tobacco  ?  —  I  will  fetch  you 
some ;  what  tobacco  do  you  wish  (to  have)  ?  —  I  wish  to  have  some 
snuflT;  but  my  friend,  the  German,  wishes  to  have  some  smoking- 
tobacco.  -—  Does  the  merchant  show  you  cloth  ?  —  He  does  not  show 
me  any.  —  Does  your  valet  go  for  some  cider  ?  —  He  does  go  for 
some.  -*  Do  you  want  anything  else  (amplius)  ?  —  I  want  some  fiour ; 
will  you  send  for  some  for  me  ?  —  Does  your  friend  buy  apples  ?  — 
He  does  buy  some.  —  Does  he  buy  handkerchiefs  ?  —  Ho  buys  tobac- 

*  Compare  Lesson  XLVIL  A. 
18 
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CO  instead  of  buying  handkerchief.  —  Do  you  show  me  anything  ?  — 
I  show  you  my  gold  and  silver  clothes.  —  Whither  does  your  cousin 
go  ?  —  He  goes  to  the  ball.  —  Do  you  go  to  the  ball  ?  —  I  go  to  the 
theatre  instead  of  going  to  the  ball  -—  Does  the  giardener  go  into  the 
garden  ?  —  lie  goes  to  the  nmrkct  instead  of  gomg  into  the  garden. 
—  Do  you  send  your  servant  to  the  shoemaker  V  —  I  send  him  to  the 
tailor,  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  shoemaker. 


Lesson  XL.— pensum  quadragesimum. 

THE  AGREEMENT  OF  RELATIVES  CONTINUED. 

A.  1.  When  the  relative  refers  to  two  or  more  nouns,  it 
stands  in  the  plural,  and  assumes  the  gender  of  an  adjective 
under  simiUir  circumstances  (cf.  Lesson  XXII.  ]J^  and  Lesson 
XXXVIL  A.  10).     E.  g. 

Paier  ejtis  et  mater,  c\m  mortui  sunt,  His  father  and  mother,  who  are 
dead.  Arbitrum  habehimus  CivUem  et  Veltdam^  apud  quos  pacta  san- 
cientuTf  We  shall  have  Civilis  and  Velcda  (a  woman)  as  arbitrators, 
in  whose  presence  the  compact  will  be  ratified.  Faoent  pietatifideitpie 
dii,  per  quae*  populus  Romanus  ad  tantum  fastiy'd  veuit,  The  gods 
bestow  their  favor  upon  piety  and  faith,  by  which  the  Roman  people 
has  attained  such  eminent  distinction.  Duilius  delectahatur  crehro  /a- 
noli  et  tibiciney  quae  sibi  nvUo  exemplo  privatus  sumpseraL 

2.  When  the  antecedent  is  a  collective  noun,  the  relative  sometimes 
assumes  the  gender  and  number  of  the  individuals  composing  it. 
E.  g.  Caesar  equitatum  omnem  praemittit^  cjui  videant,  quas  in  paries 
hastes  iter  faciant,  Csesar  sends  ahead  all  his  cavalry,  to  see  (iiL  who 
may  or  might  see)  in  what  dire<*tion  the  enemy  is  pursuing  his  way. 
Academia,  a  quibus  nunquam  dictum  est,  aut  caiarem,  aut  saporem^  aut 
sonum  ntdlum  esse^  The  Academy,  by  which  (i.  e.  by  the  persons  com- 
posing it)  it  was  never  maintmned,  that  either  heat  or  smell  or  sound 
were  nonentities. 

3.  If  the  antecedent  is  a  proper  name  in  apposition  with  a  generic 
term,  the  relative  may  agree  with  either.  E.  g.  Helvetii  continentur 
flumine  Rheno^  qui  (i.  e.  Rhemts)  ayrum  Helvetium  a  Germanis  ditndity 
Tlie  Helvetii  are  bounded  by  the  river  Rhine,  which  divides  the 
Helvetian  territory  from  that  of  the  Germans.  Caesar  ad  flumen 
Scaldcm,  quod  (sc.Jlumen)  influit  in  Mosam^  ire  ermstituit^  Caesar  ro- 
solvc<l  to  advance  towards  the  river  Scheldt,  which  empties  into  the 
Moselle. 

•  Cf.  Lesson  XXII.  B.  8. 
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4.  If  a  noun  descriptive  of  the  antecedent  is  added  to  the  relatire, 
it  agrees  with  that  noun  in  preference  to  the  antecedent.  £.  ^.  Eo- 
dem  anno  Cumae,  quam  Graeci  turn  urbem  tenebant,  capiuntur,  Cumse, 
a  city  which  the  Greeks  then  occupied,  was  taken  in  the  same  year. 
Accidily  fit  luna  plena  e»sei,  qui  dies  marilimos  aestus  maximos  in  Oceano 
efficere  cansuecit,  It  happened  to  be  full  moon,  which  day  usually  gave 
rise  to  the  highest  tide  m  the  ocean.  Oppius  negotia  procurat  Egnatii 
Rufij  quo  ego  uno  equite  Romano  famUiarimme  ulor,  Oppius  is  man- 
aging the  affairs  of  Egnatius  Ilufus,  the  only  Soman  knigut  with  whom 
I  am  on  terms  of  intimacy. 

5.  An  adjective,  qualifying  the  antecedent,  is  sometimes  joined  to 
the  relative,  and  agrees  with  it  in  preference  to  the  antecedent.  £.  g. 
Verres  miitit  ad  Antiochum  regem,  rogatum  vasa  ea  quae  pulcherrima 
apud  eum  viderat,  Verres  sent  to  Kiug  Antiochus,  to  ask  nim  for  the 
handsomest  vases  which  he  had  seen  at  his  residence.  Themistoclen 
de  servis  suis  quem  habuit  fidelissimum,  ad  Xerxem  misil,  Thcmistoclcs 
sent  to  Xerxes  one  of  his  servants,  whom  he  regarded  the  most  faith- 
ful. Consul^  qui  unus  snpererat^  inoritur,  The  only  surviving  consul 
is  on  his  death-bed.  This  is  the  common  construction  when  the  ad- 
jective is  a  superlative,  a  comparative,  or  a  numeral. 

6.  When,  in  connection  with  the  verb  sum,  or  a  verb  of  naming, 
calling,  est'Ceming,*  &c.,  the  relative  clause  contains  a  noun  of  a 
different  gender  from  the  antecedent,  the  relative  may  agree  either 
with  that  noun  or  with  the  antecedent.  £.  g.  Est  gemu  quoddam 
hominum,  auod  Helotea  vocaturj  There  is  a  class  of  men  (which 
is)  called  toe  Helots.  Domiciiia  conjuncla,  quas  urbes  dicimus,  As- 
semblages of  dwelling-houses,  which  we  call  cities.  Tliebae  ipaae^ 
auod  Boeollae  caput  esiy  Thebes  itself,  which  is  the  capital  of  Boeotia. 
rlumen,  qui  provinciae  ejus  finis  erat.  The  river,  which  was  the  boun- 
dary line  of  that  province. 

7.  The  relative  sometimes  agrees  with  ah  antecedent  implied  in 
a  possessive  pronoun,  an  adjective,  or  in  the  context  generally.  K.  g. 
Scauri  dicendi  genus  ad  senatoriam  sententiam,  cujus  tile  ercU  prmcep)*^ 
vel  maxime  aplum  videbatur^  Scaurus's  style  of  oratory  seemed  to  be 
most  admirably  adapted  to  senatorial  speaking,  of  which  (i.  e.  of  tlie 
senate)  he  was  the  princeps.  JUud  quidem  nostrum  consUittm  jure 
laudandum  est,  qui ....  noluerim^  That  plan  of  mine  is  justly  entitled 
to  praise,  who  was  unwilling,  &c.  Vciens  bellum  exotiunu  quibus  f 
Sabini  arma  conjunxerant,  The  Veian  war  broke  out,  with  whom  the 
Sabines  had  united  their  arms. 

8.  The  neuters  qtiod  and  quae  sometimes  refer  to  a  noun  of  a 
different  gender,  especially  to  res.  E.  g.  Sumptu  ne  parcas  ulla  in  re, 
quod  ad  valetudmem  opus  sii^  Do  not  spare  expense  in  anything  which 
may  be  necessary  for  your  health.  Otium  et  abundantia  earum  rerum, 
quae  prima  mortales  ducunt^  Leisure  and  an  abundance  of  those  things, 


♦  Cf.  Le^«on  XXXTV.  C. 

t  I.  e.  with  the  Vtii  implied  in  the  adjective  Feiras. 
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which  men  deem  of  the  first  importance.  In  sermonibus^  quae  nee 
possunt  scribiy  nee  scrihenda  sunt,  la  couversations,  which  are  neither 
to  be  written,  nor  can  be  written. 

9.  When  the  antecedent  is  an  entire  sentence,  or  part  of  one,  the 
relative  is  the  neuter  quod  or  id  quod,  E.  g.  Conclamat  omnis  muUi- 
tudo  Gallorum  ....  quod  facere  in  eo  consuerunt,  cujus  orationem  ap- 
probant,  All  the  Gauls  shouted,  —  a  thing  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  do  to  one,  whose  harangue  they  approved.  Timoleon,  id  quod  diffi- 
ciUus  putcUur,  muUo  sapientius  tulit  secundam,  quam  adversam  /ortu^ 
nam,  Timoleon  (did)  what  is  considered  the  more  difficult  of  the  two, 
—  he  bore  prosperity  with  wiser  moderation  than  adversity.  iS«  nos, 
id  quod  niaxime  debet,  nostra  patria  delectal.  If  our  country,  as  it  es- 
pecially ought  to  do,  inspires  us  with  delight 

10.  The  relative  is  sometimes  employed  Idiomatically -to  denote  a 
quality  or  species,  in  the  sense  of  the  English  such,  as,  in  considera- 
tion of,  &c.  It  is  thus  used  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  is  or 
idem.  E.  g.  Quae  tua  est  prudentia,  or  qua  esprudentia.  Such  is  your 
prudence  (in  consideration  of  your  prudence).*  Ego  is  in  Dionysium 
sum,  quem  tu  me  esse  vbt,  I  am  towards  DIonysius  as  (or  wliat)  you 
wish  mo  to  be.  Nos  ii  sumus,  qui  esse  debemus,  id  est,  studio  digni  ac 
litferis  nostris,  We  are  such  as  (or  what)  we  ought  to  be,  that  is, 
worthy  of  our  zeal  and  letters.  So  also,  Quae  tua  naiura  est.  In  con- 
siderdtion  of  your  natural  kindness.  Quod  tuvm  est  judicium  de 
hominibus,  Such  is  your  knowledge  of  human  cliaracter.  Qui  illius 
in  te  amor  futt.  In  consideration  of  his  regard  for  you.  Qua  est  hu- 
manitale  Caesar,  Such  is  the  humanity  of  Cassar. 

11.  Relative  adjectives  and  adverbs  follow  the  construction  of  the 
relative  pronoun.  E.  g.  Non  5ww/-tanti  uHa  merita,  quanta  insolentia 
hominis,  quantumque^o^/ir/iu/n.  No  merits  are  of  so  much  account  as 
(to  counterbalance)  the  insolence  and  haughtiness  of  man.  Nemo 
orator  tam  multa  scripsit,  quam  multa  sunt  nostra,  No  orator  has 
written  as  much  as  I  have.  Quot  orationum  genera  esse  diximus, 
totidem  oratorum  reperiuntur.  There  are  (found)  just  as  many  of 
orators,  as  we  have  mentioned  styles  of  orator\'.  Quales  in  repiMca 
principes  sunt,  tales  reliqui  sclent  esse  does.  As  are  the  leaders  of  a 
republic,  so  are  the  rest  of  the  citizens  wont  to  be.  Quam  diu  ani- 
mus remanet  in  nobis,  tam  tiiu  sensus  et  vita  remanet^  Sensation  and 
life  remain  in  us  as  long  as  the  spirit  remains.  CrocodUus  parit  ova, 
quanta  anseres,  The  crocodile  lays  eggs  as  large  as  geese. 

12.  The  Latin  relative  frequently  assumes  the  force  of  a  demon- 
strative, and  becomes  equivalent  to  the  English  and  tkui  (these),  since 
titis,  although  this,  &e. ;  as,  Quae  cum  ita  sint^  Since  these  things  are 
so.  ^  lies  loquitur  ipsa,  quae  semper  valet  plurimum.  The  thing  speaks 
for  itself,  and  this  is  always  the  most  powerful  argument.  Magna 
t>is  est  conscientiae,  quam  qui  negligunt^  se  ipsi  indicant,  Great  is  the 
power  of  conscience,  hence  those  who  disregard  it,  betray  themselves. 

*  Equivalent  to  pro  tud  prudentid,  which  also  occurs  in  the  same  sense. 
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Ocvlorum  est  in  nobis  sensus  acerrimus,  quibus  sapientiam  non  cemtmiu, 
Our  eyesight  is  the  keenest  of  all  our  senses,  and  yet  wisdom  is  not 
discerned  oy  it. 

The  intention^  design.  Consilium,  t,  n. ;  propostiwrij  i,  n. 
Jt  is  my  intention,  I  intend  (to  do  Propositum  est  mihi   (fdcere    all- 

anythiny),  quid). 

It  is  our  intention  to  do  this.  Id  facere  ndbis  est  projx^tum. 

I>oes  your  father  intend  to  go     Cogitdtne  pdter  til  us  liodie  munc  in 

out  this  morning  ?  publicum  prodire  ? 

It  b  his  intention  to  do  so.  Propdsitum  est  ci  facere  h6c. 

To  reeei.e  (an^in,  sen,).    {  ^:/^S^,^:Tk^.^6). 
To  receive  (a  guest,  &c.).        Excipere,  accipore  (aliquem). 
To  obtain,  get  (with  effort).  {  J^-'i^.tSu"!^). 

Who  obtains  the  preference  ?  Quis  consdquitur  principHtum  (pri- 

dres  pdrtes)  ? 

Our  friend  (obtains  it).  Amicus  ndstcr. 

Does  he  receive  money,  letters,  Accip^tne  peciiniam,  ep&tolas,  U- 

books  ?  bros  ? 

He  does  not  (receive  any).  Non  dccipit 

When  do  you  receive  (enter-  Qud  tempore  familidres  tiios  6x- 

tain^  your  friends  ?  cipis  ? 

I  receive  them  in  the  evening.  Excipio  ^os  vdspere. 

The  preference.  PrincXpatus,  Us,  m. ;  priores  partes^ 

f.  pi. 

The  stable.  Stabulum,  i,  n. 

Blind.  Caecus,  a,  um ;   oculis  captus,  a, 

um. 
Sick,  ill.  Acger,  ra,  rum;  acgrutus,  a,  um. 

To  be  sick  or  ill.  Aegrutum  esse,  aegroture ;  laboraro 

morbo  (aW.). 
Poor,  needy.  Inops,  b ;  pauper,  eris ;  egcnus,  a, 

um. 
To  take,  conduct  DOco,  ire,  xt,  ctum  (aliquem  ali- 

QUO,  AD  ALIQUEM). 

To  guide,  lead  one  by  the  (  M^nu  ducere  aliquem. 
hand.  (  Diire  mfinus  alicui. 

To  extinguish,  put  out.  Extinguo,  ere,  nxi,  nctum. 

To  light,  kindle.  Accendo,  ere,  i,  sum. 

To  set  on  fire  i  ^^^^^^^^^^  (rem). 

( Ignem  inferre  (alicui  rei). 

To  depart,  set  out  on  a  Jour-    Projiciscor,  i,  -fectus  sum  (dep.). 
ney. 

To  go  off,  leave.  \  ^^jJ'^^l  ^'  0 vi),  Itum. 

**        '  { Disccdo,  ere,  cessi,  cessum. 

N  18* 
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T-  «..„  ^^^  o-  u  9  f  Jfecquis  aeffrotiw  est  ? 

Is  any  one  sick  ?  |  ^^^^^^  qui/mdrbo  labdmt  ? 

XT  •     •  1  S  Nemo  est  acCTotns. 

Noone«8.ck.  j  Ndmo  mdrbo^abCrat. 

Do  you  conduct  any  one  ?  Ducisne  ^Hcjueni  V 

I  am  conducting  my  good  little     Diico  vdro  hliolam  mdam  bdnam. 

daughter. 

-ix_  .1  ^  v^„ .  ,^  .1  ^  » 1.  J  (  Ducitne  caecum  piier  mdnu  ?  (Le»- 

Does  the  boy  guide  the  bhnd  ^     ^^  xXXVUt  A.  Rem.  2.) 

man .  ]  t\'^         *         *  >     »%.     * 

(  Datne  puer  manus  caeco  i 

lie  does  guide  him.  Ducit.     Dat  mdnus. 

Do  you  extinguish  the  candle  ?  Extinguisne  candelam  ? 

No,  I  am  (on  the  contrary)  light-  Immo  vero  (earn)  accendo. 

ing  it. 

Who  sets  fire  to  the  house?         I  R"!' '"''''^"!l^r'lf  "l?^^^^     o 
uu  aci«  uixj  ^AJ  uuo  uv^uoo  ^  q^^^  igHcm  fnfcrt  addlbus  ? 

The  bad  man  sets  fire  to  it  Homo  neqiiam  das  accdndit 

Do  you  design  to  leave  ?  tstne  tibi  propdsituni  ab!re  (discd- 

dere)  ? 

It  is  my  design.  Est  mihi  propdsitum. 

When  do  you  think  of  setting  Qud  tdmpore  cdgitas  proficfsci  ? 

out? 

To-morrow  rooming.  CrSs  mdne. 

Do  I  set  out  ?  Egdhe  proficfscor  ? 

You  do  not  set  out  Non  proficisceris. 

Exercise  77. 

Do  your  brothers  intend  to  go  into  the  country  ?  —  They  do  intend 
to  go  thither.  —  Do  you  intend  to  go  to  my  cousin  ? —  I  do  intend  to 
go  to  him.  —  Dost  thou  intend  to  do  anything? — I  intend  to  do 
nothing.  —  Do  vou  intend  to  eo  to  the  theatre  tliis  evening  ? —  I  do 
intend  to  eo  thither,  but  not  this  evening.  —  Dost  thou  receive  any- 
thing?—  I  receive  money.  —  From  whom  dost  thou  receive  some? 

—  I  receive  some  from  my  father,  my  brother,  and  my  cousin.  — 
Does  your  son  receive  books  ?  —  He  does  receive  some.  —  From 
whom  does  he  receive  some  ?  —  He  receives  some  from  me,  from  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  —  Does  the  poor  man  receive  money  ?  —  He 
does  receive  some  ?  —  From  whom  docs  he  receive  some  ?  —  He 
receives  some  from  the  rich.  —  Dost  thou  receive  wine  ?  —  I  do  not 
receive  any.  —  Do  I  receive  money  ?  —  You  do  not  receive  any.  — 
Does  your  servant  receive  clothes  ?  —  He  does  not  receive  any.  — 
Do  you  receive  the  books  which  our  friends  receive  ? —  We  do  not 
receive  the  same  which  your  friends  receive ;  but  we  receive  others. 

—  Does  your  friend  receive  the  letters  which  you  write  to  him  ?  — 
He  does  receive  them.  —  Do  you  receive  the  apples  which  I  send 
you  ?  —  I  do  not  receive  them.  —  Does  the  American  receive  as 
much  brandy  as  cider  ?  —  He  receives  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.  —  Do  the  Scotch  receive  as  many  books  as  letters  ?  —  They 
receive  as  manv  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
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Exercise  78. 

Does  the  Englishman  obtain  the  preference  ?  —  He  does  obtain  it. 
—  Does  your  cousin  receive  as  much  money  as  I  ?  —  He  receives 
more  than  you.  —  Does  the  Frenchman  receive  his  letters?  —  Ho 
does  receive  them.  —  When  does  he  receive  them  ?  —  He  receives 
them  in  the  evening.  —  When  dost  thou  receive  thv  letters?  —  I 
receive  them  in  the  morning.  —  At  what  o'clock  ?  —  At  a  quarter  to 
ten.  —  Dost  thou  receive  as  many  letters  as  I  ?  —  I  receive  more  of 
them  than  thou.  —  Dost  thou  receive  any  to-day  ?  —  I  receive  some 
to-day  and  to-morrow.  —  Does  your  father  receive  as  many  friends 
as  ours  (as  our  father)  ?  —  He  receives  fewer  of  them  than  yours 
(than  your  father).  —  Does  the  Spaniard  receive  as  many  enemies  as 
friends  ?  —  He  receives  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  —  Do 
you  receive  one  more  crown  ? —  I  do  receive  one  more. —  Does  your 
son  receive  one  more  book  ?  —  Ho  does  receive  one  more.  —  What 
does  the  physician  receive  ?  —  He  receives  good  tobacc*o,  good  snuff, 
and  good  pocket-handkerchiefs.  —  Does  he  receive  brandy  V  —  He 
does  receive  some. 

Exercise  79. 

Do  you  intend  to  co  to  the  theatre  this  evening  ?  —  I  intend  to  go 
there  to-morrow.  —  Do  you  depart  to-day  ?  —  I  depart  now.  —  When 
do  you  intend  to  write  to  your  friends  ?  —  I  intend  to  write  to  them 
to-day.  —  Do  your  friends  answer  your  letters?  —  They  do  answer 
them.  —  Do  you  extinguish  the  fire  ?  —  I  do  not  extinguish  it  ?  — 
Does  your  servant  light  the  candle  ?  —  He  does  light  it  —  Does  this 
man  intend  to  set  your  warehouse  on  fire  ?  —  He  does  intend  to  set 
it  on  fire. — Does  your  servant  receive  shirts?  —  He  does  receive 
some,  —  Does  he  receive  as  many  of  them  as  my  valet.  —  He  re- 
ceives ({uite  as  many.  — Do  you  receive  anything  to-day  ?  —  I  receive 
something  every  day.  —  Dost  thou  conduct  anybody.  —  I  conduct 
nobody.  —  Whom  do  vou  guide  ?  —  I  guide  my  son.  —  Where  are 
yoa  conducting  him  to '?  —  I  conduct  him  to  my  neighbors,  in  order 
to  wish  them  a  good  morning.  —  What  is  your  son  ?  —  Ho  is  a  phy- 
sician.—  Does  your  servant  guide  anyone?  —  He  guides  mycnild. 
—  Whom  must  I  guide  ?  —  Thou  must  guide  the  blind  man.  —  Iklust 
he  conduct  the  sick  person  ?  —  He  must  conduct  him.  —  Whither 
must  he  conduct  him  ?  —  He  must  conduct  him  home.  —  Whither  is 
he  leading  the  horse  ?  —  He  is  leading  it  into  the  stable.  —  Dost  thou 
guide  the  child  or  the  blind  man  ?  —  I  guide  both.  —  When  does  the 
foreigner  intend  to  depart  ?  —  He  intends  to  depart  this  morning.  — 
At  what  o'clock  ?  —  At  half  past  one.  —  Does  he  not  wish  to  remain 
here  ?  —  He  does  not  wish  to  remain. 
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Lesson  XLI.— PENsmi  untoi  et  quadrage. 

SIMUM. 
OF  THE   COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

A,  The  property  or  quality  denoted  by  an  adjectiTC  may  be 
attributed  to  an  object  either  absolutely  or  relatively.  This 
difference  has  given  rise  to  several  distinct  forms  of  one  and  the 
same  adjective,  called  its  Degrees  of  ComparUoru 

1.  That  form  of  the  adjective  bjrwhich  the  quality  denoted  by  it 
is  attributed  to  an  object  or  class  of  objects,  without  anv  reference  to 
other  objects  possessed  of  the  same  quality,  is  called  the  Positive 
de{^e.  E.  g.  V ir  audax,  a  bold  man ;  mel  dulcey  the  sweet  honey ; 
montcs  cUli,  high  mountains.  This  b  to  be  regarded  as  its  general 
and  fundamental  form. 

2.  When  the  quality  denoted  by  an  adjective  is  attributed  to  an 
object  or  class  of  objects  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  another  or  to 
others,  the  form  of  the  adjective  expressing  this  rektion  is  called  the 
Comparative  degree.  £.  g.  Vir  audaciory  a  bolder  man ;  mel  dulcitu^ 
the  sweeter  honey  ;  montes  altioreSy  higher  mountains. 

3.  When  the  quality  inherent  in  a  number  of  objects  is  attributed 
to  one  or  more  of  them  in  a  his/her  degree  than  to  all  the  rest,  the  form 
of  the  adjective  expressing  this  relation  is  said  to  be  in  the  Sujyerla" 
five  degree.  E.  g.  vir  audanssimus,  the  boldest  man  (of  a  certain 
number  of  men)  ;  mel  dulcissimum^  the  sweetest  honey ;  monies  altissi- 
mi,  the  highest  mountains. 

We  have  thus  found  three  forms  of  adjectives :  —  the  Positive^  the 
Comparative^  and  the  Superlative. 

B.  Comparison  in  its  widest  sense  comprehends  the  relations 
of  equality  and  of  inequality.  The  relation  of  inequality  is  sub- 
divided into  that  of  inferiority  or  of  superiority. 

1.  The  relation  of  equality  is  in  Latin  expressed  by  the  positive 
with  tarn  ....  ^tiam,  cieque  . , . .  ac  (atque\  pariier  . .  . .  ac,  &c. ;  as, 
Tarn  felixy  quam  bonus,  As  happy  as  gooa.  Duo  montes  aef/ue  alti, 
Two  mountains  equally  high.  Aeque  aUus,  atqae  longus,  As  high  as 
long- 

2.  The  relation  of  inferiority  is  likewise  expressed  by  the  positive 
form  of  the  adjective,  which  becomes  comparative  by  minus .... 
quam,  less  ....  than,  and  superlative  by  minime,  least  E.  g.  Minus 
felixy  quam  bonus^  Less  happy  than  good.  Minime  felix,  Least 
happy. 

S.  The  relation  of  superiority  is  sometimes  indicated  by  magis .... 
quam,  more  ....  than,  and  maxime^  most ;  as,  Magis  idoneus  quam  tu. 
More  competent  than  you.     Maxime  idoneus,  The  most  competent. 


Longus, 

longior, 

Brevis, 

brevior, 

Andax, 

audacior, 

Felix, 

felicior, 

Iners, 

inertior, 

Diligens, 

diligendor, 

Doctus, 

doctior, 
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But  it  is  more  commonly  expressed  by  those  peculiar  forms  of  the 
adjective  abready  known  as  the  Comparative  and  Superlative. 

REGULAR    COMPARISON. 

C  The  comparative  degree  is  formed  by  adding  the 
terminations  tor,  m.  &  f.,  and  tt/5,  n.,  to  the  root  of  the 
positive  * ;  and  the  superlative  by  adding  isslmus,  issimUj 
issimum.     Thus :  — 

Positive.    Comparatiyx.     Superlativb. 

longissimus ;  hng^  longer^  longest. 

brevissimus ;  short,  shorter y  shortest, 

audacissimus ;  holdy  bolder ,  boldest. 

felicissimus ;  ^oppy^  happier,  happiest, 

inertissimus ;  sluggish,  more  sluggish,  &c. 

diligentissimus ;  diligent,  more  diligent,  &c . 

doctissimus ;  leamedj  more  learned,  &c. 

ANOMALOUS    COMPARISON. 

D.  Some  adjectives  are  irregular  in  their  mode  of 
comparison. 

1.  Adjectives  in  er  form  their  superlative  by  simply  adding 
rtmus.     E.  g. 

Acer,         acrior,  aeerrimus ;  sharp,  sharper,  sharpest. 

Celeber,    celebrior,  celeberrimus ;  distinguished,  more  d.,  most  dis. 

Pauper,     pauperior,  pauperrimus;  poor,  poorer,  poorest. 

Pulcher,    pulchrior,  pulcnerrimus ;  beautijul,  more  beautiful,  most  b. 

Vetus,t     ,  veterrimus ;  old,  older,  oldest. 

Nuperus,  ,  nuperrimus ;  recent,  more  recent,  most  recent. 

2.  The  following  in  His  form  their  superlative  by  adding 
Itmus  to  the  root :  — 

Facilis,      facilior,       ihcillimns ;  easy,  easier,  easiest. 

Gracilis,    eracilior,      gracillimus ;  slender,  more  slender,  most  slen. 

Humilis,    humilior,     humillimus ;  low,  lower,  hnoest. 

Imbecillis,  imbecillior,  imbccitlimus ;  feeble,  feebler,  fed)l€st. 

Similis,      siinilior,       simillimusj;;  like,  more  like,  most  lil'e. 

3.  Compounds  in  dtcu8,ftcu8,  and  volus  compare  from  a  par- 
tidpial  form  in  ens.     As,  — 

*  This  root  is  found  from  the  genitive  singular  by  dropping  its  case-termi- 
nation ;  as,  lon^  —  Umg-i,  brevis  —  brev-it,  audax  —  audac-ist  fgKx  — feUc-it, 
iners  —  inert-is,  diKgens  —  dUigent-is. 

t  The  original  form  of  this  was  vtter;  and  the  superlative  ofnuptnu  is  de- 
rived from  the  adverb  fwptr. 

t  So  the  compounds  aifficiUs  and  dissimUs.  But  all  other  adjectives  in  iUs 
have  iuimus. 
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M&Iedlcus,        maledfcentior,        maledicentissimus;       slanderous, 
Munificus,        munificcntior,         munificentissimus ;        muniJicenU 
Benevolus,        bcnevolentior,         benevolcntissimus ;       benecolenL 
So  honorlftcus,  niaQniflcus^  malefXcxiSy  mirifXcus  ;  malevdlus. 

4.  The  following  derive  their  comparatives  and  superlatives 
from  a  different  root :  — 

Bonus,  melior,  opllmus ; 

Mains,  pejor,  pessimus ; 

Magnus,  major,  maximus ; 

Parvus,  minor,  minimus ; 

Multus,  plus,*  plurimus ; 

5.  Several  adjectives  have  an  irregular  superlative,  and  some 
a  double  form  of  the  comparative  or  superlative : 


good,  better y  best, 
hady  worse,  worst, 
great,  greater,  greatest, 
stnall,  smtUler,  smallest, 
much,  more,  most. 


Dexter, 
Dives, 

Extera,/. 

Juvenis, 

Infcrus, 

Postcra,  / 

Supcrus, 


dcxterior, 
(  divitior, 
(  ditior, 

exterior, 

^juvenior,  > 
(junior,      J 

inferior, 

posterior, 

superior. 


dext!mus ; 
divitissimus;  > 
ditimus ;        ) 
<  cxtlmus ;    > 
\  extrcmus ;  J 

;t 

( infimus ;  > 
i  imus ;       ) 
j  postremus ; ) 
(  podtumus :  ) 
j  supremus ;  f 


to  tJie  right, 
rich. 

outward. 

young. 

low. 

hind. 

high. 


\  summus ; 

6.  The  indeclinable  nequam^  bad,  has  nequtor,  nequisstmus^ 
and  frugi,  frugal,  fnigalior,  frugalisstmus. 

DEFECTIVE    COMPARISON. 

E,  The  comparison  of  some  adjectives  is  defective ; 
i.  e.  they  occur  only  in  some  of  the  forms  of  comparison. 

1.  The  following  are  not  used  in  the  positive,  which  is  either 
entirely  obsolete,  or  only  represented  by  adverbs  or  preposi- 
tions :  — 

CoxpARATiVE.  Superlative.  Positive. 

Citerior,  citlmus,  nearer ;        citer,  obs.  citra,  this  fdde). 

Deterior,  deterrimus,     toorse ;         ^from  deter,  not  used). 

Interior,  intlmus,  inner;         f from  t;)/ti5,  adv.,  within). 

Octor,  ocisslmus,       faster;        (from  the  Greek  wkvs). 

♦  This  form  is  ^perly  the  neuter  compamtive  of  miuUtm. 

t  This  superlative  is  mtmmtu  natu,  as  that  of  senex,  old,  is  mnximms  natu 
(»the  greatest  by  birth).  So  the  comparatives  minor  natu  and  ntajw^  natu, 
instead  otjuvenior  and  senior. 
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Potior,  potiss!mus,  prefemUe ;  (from 

Prior,  primus,  former;       (from 

Proplor,  proximus,  nearer;       (from 

Ulterior,  ultlmus,  further;       (from 


p^isy  obsolete). 
prae^  prep.,  before). 
jirope^  adv.,  near). 
ti//ra,  adv.,  farther.) 


2.  The  comparative  of  the  following 

adjectives  and  partici- 

pies  seldom  or  never  occurs  :  — 

Apneas, 

apricissimus ; 

sunny. 

Bellus, 

bellisslmus ; 

pretUf. 

Comis, 

comisslmus ; 

affaMe, 

Consul  tus, 

consultisslmus ; 

proficient. 

DiversuB, 

diversisslmus ; 

different. 

Falsus, 

falsisslmus ; 

fahe. 

Inclytus, 

inclytisslmus ; 

renowned. 

Invictus, 

invictisslmus ; 

unconquerable. 

Invitus, 

invitisslmus ; 

unwilling. 

Novus, 

novisslmus ; 

new. 

Nuperus, 

nupcrrimus ; 

recent. 

Par. 

parissimus ; 

equal. 

Persuasus, 

persuasisslmus ; 

persuaded 

Sacer, 

sacerrimus ; 

sacred. 

Vetus, 

veterrimus ; 

old. 

3.  The  following 

want  the  superlative : 

;  — 

Adolescens, 

adoleseentior* 

youfia, 

rural, 

sprigMy. 

Asrestis, 
Alaccr 

a£rrestior ; 
alacrior ; 

Arcanus, 

areanior ; 

secret. 

Caecus, 

caecior ; 

Hind, 

Declivis, 

declivior ; 

steep. 

Deses, 

desior ; 

sluggish. 

Diuturnus, 

diuturnior, 

long. 

Jejunus, 

jejunior. 

fasting. 

Juvenis, 

junior; 

young. 

Lonrpnquus, 

longinquior ; 

distant. 

Opimus, 
Proclivis, 

opimior ; 
procUvior ; 

opulent, 
sloping. 

Pronus, 

pronior ; 

inclined  foncard. 

Propinquus, 

propinquior ; 

near. 

Salut&m, 

salutarior ; 

salutary. 

Satis, 

satior;* 

heUer. 

S&tur, 

saturior ; 

sated. 

SSnex, 

senior ; 

old. 

Secus, 

sequior ; 

inferior. 

Silvester, 

silvestrior ; 

woody. 

Sinister, 

sinisterior ; 

kft- 

Supinus, 

supinior ; 

supine. 

*  Satior  and  sequior  (neut.  teouius  or  secius)  are  isolated  comparatives, 
irhich  may  be  referred  to  the  adverbs  satis  and  jeciw. 
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4.  The  superlative  13  likewise  wanting  in  the  majority  of  verbal 
adjectives  in  biiis,  Uis,  dlisy  and  in  many  of  those  in  Uw, 

F.  Tlie  form  of  many  adjectives  does  not  admit  of  simple 
comparison,  and  these  require  magisy  maxime.     Such  are :  — 

1 .  Those  ending  in  us  preceded  by  a  vowel ;  as  idoneus,  fit ;  r/u- 
hliis,  doubtful ;  vacutts,  empty ;  Comp.  magis  iddneus ;  Sup.  nmxXnie 
idoneus.* 

2.  Participles  in  dus^  and  verbab  in  hundus ;  (  as  amandusy  morir 
bundus,  ready  to  die. 

3.  Adjectives  ending  in  tctts,  frt»,  lnu»,  fmtu,  dnijr,  and  many  in 
dsu8  and  entus  ;§  as,  modXcun^  moderate ;  fugUivvu^  fugitive ;  mcUfWinwt^ 
early ;  legXtXnms^  lawful ;  can&ruSy  singing. 

4.  The  following,  partly  on  account  of  their  form,  and  partly 
on  account  of  their  signification :  — 


Almus, 

Blacsus, 

Balbus, 

Caducus, 

Calvus, 

Canus, 

Cicur, 

Claudus, 

Curvus, 

Ck>mpos, 

Egcnus, 

Ferus, 

Guarus, 

Jejunus, 


gracious. 

lisping, 

stammering. 

falling. 

balfl. 

white. 

tame. 

lame, 

crooked. 

possessed  of. 

needy, 

w'dd, 

expert, 

hungry. 


Impos, 

L&cer, 

Mancus, 

Mediocris, 

Memor, 

Minis, 

Mutllus, 

Mutus, 

Nefastus, 

Par, 

Dispar, 

Sospes, 

Trux, 

Vulgaris, 


not  master  of, 

maimed. 

crippled. 

inferior. 

mindful. 

wonderful. 

mutilated. 

mute. 

wrong. 

eqiuJL 

unequal, 

safe. 

grim. 

common. 


G.  Many  adjectives  admit  of  no  comparison  of  any  kind, 
from  the  nature  of  their  signification.     Such  are :  — 

1.  Thase  denoting  the  material  of  which  anything  is  made, 
possession,  or  descent ;  e.  g.  aureus,  ferreuSy  ligneus;  RomanuSy 
At/ieniensis  ;  patemus,  patrtus. 

2.  Those  denoting  a  definite  quantity  or  time ;  e.  g.  untcus, 

*  But  not  those  ending  in  the  monosiylldbio  qwts  and  tptis^  which  are  re^i- 
larly  compared;  as,  anthpttu^  atUiquior/nntiqmisimut ;  pmguis^  pin^ior^  pin- 
^mmus.  So  also  tenuis^  tentuor,  tefwissimtu^  and  a  few  of  those  m  uui  and 
tus ;  e.  g.  aatiduus,  exiguus,  piuSy  ttrenuua. 

t  Of  the  participles  in  ns  and  tusj  many  are  used  adjectively  and  regularly 
compared;  e.  g.  amans^  amanlior,  amantlstimus ;  doctut^  doctissinuts,  &c.  But 
these  are  frequently  defective. 

I  Except  the  two  superlatives  infafuKssimui^  abominable;  and  nefandissimws, 
impious. 

i  Except  divlnutyfestivusy  fafrtntf,  rtMffrtu,  /efiy>f«/iru«,  and  mctnwy  of  which 
some  of  the  comparative  forms  occur;  e.  g.  diviaiur^  diviniMitnus,  &c. 
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single  ;  (xegdvus,  of  the  summer ;  hestemus^  of  yesterday ;  hiher^ 
nuSf  of  the  winter. 

3.  Those  already  involving  a  comparison,  such  as  compounds 
ofper^prae  (=  very),  and  sub  (==  somewliat)  ;  e.  g.  permagnitSy 
\crj  great ;  praedivesy  very  rich ;  subdifficilis,  somewhat  dilH- 
cult.* 

4.  Diminutives  and  other  adjectives  in  lii* ;  as,  parvulusy 
very  little ;  vettUuSf  a  little  old ;  ^arrulus,  talkative ;  anhelxiSy 
out  of  breath,  &c. 

5.  Compound  adjectives  derived  from  nouns  ;t  as,  versicolor ^ 
of  various  colors ;  degenery  degenerate. 

DECLENSION  OF  THE  COMPARATIVE    AND  SUPERLATIVE. 

H.  The  superlative  is  declined  like  bonus,  a,  um,  and  the 
comparative  like  an  adjective  of  one  termination  (Lessons  V. 
andXm.).     Thus:  — 

Altior,  m.  d;/.,  altlus,  n.,  higher. 

Plural. 
NeiU. 
altids 
altloris 
altlorl 
altias 
altids 
altiorS  or  -I, 

So  decline  pulchrior^  venustior^  handsomer,  prettier ;  facUior^  easier ; 

tUfficilior,  more  difficult;   niajor^  greater;  longior,  longer;   brevior, 

shorter ;  rotundiory  rounder ;  divUior,  richer,  &c. 

Is  your  book  as  good  as  mine  ?       &tne  liber  tuus  tilm  bdnus,  qudm 

mdus  (adque  bdnus  dtquc  mdus)  ? 

It  is  better  than  yours.  Mdlior  est,  quilm  tiius. 

T* :-  «/.f  «-  «.wx^  ..  ««.,,-  i  ^^"  ^8'  **^  bdnus,  qudm  tiius. 

It  IS  not  as  good  as  yours.  |  j^,^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^n  tuus. 

Arc  the  mcn-hant's  children  as    An  Uberi  ntercatoris  tarn  bene  sunt 

pood  (well-behaved)  as  ours  ?         mordti,  quam  nostri  ? 
They  are  better  than  ours.  •  McIIdrcs,  qudm  n(5stri,  siint. 

The,  an,  quUe  as  good  a,  oon..   {  ^al "^r^SstrJut  „<5stn. 
Is  my  table  as  high  as  it  is  long  ?    £stne  mensa  mda  tdm  dlta,  qudm 

longa? 

*  Except  prnecldnu.  -ior^  ^stimtuf  praesiana^  -tior^  Msaifmuy  eminent;  and 
others  derived  from  verbs,  m  prae$engy  prompt ;  perturbatvt,  troubled. 

t  Except  t'ners,  inert;  miterfcorBj  compay^ionnte;  perennUj  perenninl;  nnd 
d'mefu^  crazy;  which  occur  iu  tlie  comparative,  though  derived  from  aiv,  ror, 
afinttf,  mens. 

19 


Singular. 

Matc.&Fctti, 

NOM. 

aitlor                1 

Gen. 

altioils             ] 

Dat. 

altjoil               1 

Ace. 

altiorem           i 

Voc. 

altI6r                1 

Abl. 

altiorg  or  -I,     i 

Mate.  Sc  Fern. 

Neut, 

altlores 

altiord. 

altiordm 

altlorQm 

alllorlbds 

altlorib&s 

altlores 

altior& 

altlores 

altlora 

altloiibOs 

altioHbQs. 
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It  is  not  as  bigb  as  it  is  long.        j 

It  is  higher  than  it  is  long. 
Is  it  higher  than  your  tables  ? 
It  is  the  highest  of  them  all. 
Whose  umbrella  is  the  largest  ? 
This  (of  mine)  is  large,  that  (of 

Jr'ours)  is  larger,  but  that  (of 
lis)  is  the  largest  of  all. 
Which  hat  is  the  smallest  ? 
Mine  is  rather  small,  yours  is 
even  smaller,  but  that  of  our 
friend  is  the  smallest  of  all. 
Whose  f 
It  is. 

Whose  book  is  this  ? 

It  is  the  book  of  my  brother. 

It  is  my  brother's. 

Whose  ribbon  is  the  handsomest, 

yours  or  mine  ? 
Yours  is  the  handsomest  (of  the 

two). 
Arc  the   handkerchiefs  of  the 

Italians  whiter  than  those  of 

the  Dutch  ? 
They  are  not  any  whiter. 
They  are  whiter,  but    not    as 


1 


Is  his  coat  as  black  as  mine  ? 

It  is  even  blacker  than  yours. 
Do  you  read  as  well  as  I  ? 

I  read  equally  well. 
I  read  better  than  you. 
I  do  not  read  as  well  as  you. 
Well,  properly. 

Better. 

Light  (not  heavy). 

Heavy. 

Easy. 

Difficult. 

Great,  large,  big. 

Huge. 
Long. 
Short. 


Non  ^st  tilm  ^Ita  quim  Idnga. 

lilinus  Idnga  est  (]uAm  HUl 

Altior  ^t  quilrn  Idngior. 

&tne  aitidr  quam  m^nsae  tiiae  ? 

Altissima  ^st  omnium. 

Ciijus  umbr^culum  dst  mdjus  ? 

Hoc;  4it  mfignum,  (stud  miSjus  <$«t, 
niud  vdro  omnium  est  mdxi> 
mum. 

Qnis  pileus  est  minimns  ? 

Mens  est  pdrvulus,  tiius  dtiam  mi- 
nor est,  sed  amfci  nostri  pdeus 
omnium  est  minimus. 

Cajust 

Est. 

Cuius  liber  dst  hoc  ? 

Cujus  dst  hic  liber  ? 

Liber  4st  frUins  mdi. 

Fratris  est. 

tftra  taeniurum  pulchrior  est,  tuiUie 
an  niea  ? 

Tua  est  pulchrior. 

£cquid  rouccinia  Italdrum  candi- 

didra    siint,  qudm  ilia  Batavd- 

rum? 
Candididra  non  siint 
Candididra  siint  vero,  at  ndn  a^|ue 

bdna. 
Estne  tdga  djus  tarn  nigra  quiim 

mda  (ae<|ue  nigra  dtcjue  mda)  V 
Est  etiam  nigrior  ({uam  tiia  est. 
1^'quid  til  acque  bdne  Idgis  atc|ue 

ego? 
;£:go  non  minus  bene  Idgo  quim  tu. 
^<ro  melius  lego  qudm  tu. 
Minus  scienter  lego  qudm  tu. 
Bene,    belle  ;   scienter,  commode 

(adv.). 
Melius,  scientius. 
Levis,  e. 
Gravis,  e. 
Fucllis,  e. 
DiiHcilis,  e. 
Magnus,  a,  um. 
Grandis,  e. 
Ingens,  tis. 
Longus,  a,  um. 
Brevis,  e. 
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Rather  short  (too  diort).         Curtus,  a,  um. 
Round.  Rotundus,  a,  um. 

Rich.  Dives,  itis. 

Exercise  80. 
Is  your  brother  taller  (grandis)  than  mine  ?  —  He  is  not  so  tall,  but 
better  than  yours.  — •  Is  toy  hat  as  bad  as  that  of  thy  father  ?  —  It  is 
better,  but  not  so  black  as  his.  —  Are  the  shirts  of  the  Italians  as  white 
as  those  of  the  Irish  ?  —  They  are  whiter,  but  not  so  good.  —  Are  the 
sticks  of  our  friends  longer  than  ours  ?  —  They  are  not  longer,  but 
heavier.  —  Who  have  the  most  beautiful  gloves  V  —  The  French  have 
them.  —  Whose  horses  are  the  finest  ?  —  Mine  are  fine,  yours  are 
finer  than  mine ;  but  those  of  our  friends  are  the  finest  of  all.  —  Is 
your  horse  good  ?  —  It  is  good,  but  yours  is  better,  and  that  of  the 
Englishman  is  the  best  of  all  the  horses  which  we  are  acquainted  with. 

—  Have  you  pretty  shoes  ?  —  I  have  very  pretty  (ones) ;  but  my 
brother  has  prettier  ones  than  I.  —  From  whom  (a  quo)  does  he  re- 
ceive them  V  —  He  receives  them  from  his  best  friend.  —  Is  your  wine 
as  good  as  mine  ?  —  It  is  better.  —  Does  your  merchant  sell  good 
handkerchiefs  ?  —  He  sells  the  best  handkerchiefs  that  I  know.  — 
Have  we  more  books  than  the  French  ?  —  We  have  more  of  them 
than  they ;  but  the  Germans  have  more  of  them  than  we,  and  the 
English  have  the  most  of  them.  —  Hast  thou  a  finer  garden  than  that 
of  our  physician?  —  I  have  a  finer  Tone).  —  Has  the  American  a 
finer  house  than  thou  ?  —  He  has  a  nner  (one).  —  Have  we  as  fine 
children  as  our  neighbors  ?  —  We  have  finer  (ones). 

Exercise  81. 
Is  your  coat  as  long  as  mine  ?  —  It  is  shorter,  but  prettier  than 
yours.  —  Do  you  go  out  to-day  ?  —  I  do  not  go  out  to-day.  —  When 
does  your  father  go  out  ?  —  He  goes  out  at  a  quarter  past  twelve.  — 
Is  this  man  older  (grandior  naiu)  than  that  (man)  ?  —  He  is  older, 
but  that  (man)  is  healthier  (robu8tus\  —  Which  of  these  two  children 
is  the  better?  —  The  one  who  stuuies  is  better  than  the  one  who 
plays.  —  Does  your  servant  sweep  as  well  as  mine  ?  —  He  sweeps 
better  than  yours.  —  Does  the  German  read  as  many  bad  books  as 
good  (ones)  r  —  He  reads  more  good  than  bad  (ones).  —  Do  the  mer- 
chants sell  more  sugar  than  coflee  ?  —  They  sell  more  of  the  one  than 
of  the  other.  —  D^  your  shoemaker  make  as  many  boots  as  shoes  ? 

—  He  makes  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  —  Can  vou  swim  as 
well  as  the  son  of  the  nobleman  ?  —  I  can  swim  better  tnan  he ;  but 
he  can  speak  German  better  than  I.  -—  Does  he  read  as  well  as  you  ? 

—  He  reads  better  than  I.  —  Have  you  the  headache  ?  —  No,  I  have 
the  earache.  —  Does  your  cousin  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ?  —  He 
does  not  listen  to  it  —  Does  the  son  of  your  baililT  go  into  the  forest  ? 

—  No,  he  remains  at  home ;  he  has  sore  feet.  —  Do  you  learn  as  well 
as  our  gardener's  son  ?  —  I  learn  better  than  he,  but  he  works  better 
than  I.  —  Whose  carriage  is  the  finest  ?  —  Yours  is  very  fine,  but  that 
of  the  captain  is  still  finer,  and  ours  is  the  finest  of  all.  —  Has  any  one 
as  fine  apples  as  we  ?  —  No  one  has  such  fine  (ones). 
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Lesson  XUI.- 


PENSUM   ALTERUM  ET   QUAD- 
RAGESIMUM. 


OF  THE   COMPARISON  OF  ADVERBS. 

A,  Adverbs  derived  from  adjectives  or  participles, 
and  ending  in  c,  terj  or  o,*  are  compared  like  their  prim- 
itives. 

The  comparative  of  the  adverb  ends  in  itis,  like  the  accusa* 
tive  neuter  of  the  adjective,  and  the  superlative  assumes  the 
termination  e.     E.  g. 


Positive. 

Pulchre, 

Facile, 

Audacter, 

LevUer, 

Prudenter, 

Tuto, 

Raro, 

Honoriftce, 

Saepe, 

Diu, 


Comparative. 
longius, 
pulchrius, 
ffitllius, 
audaclus, 
levius, 
prudentYus, 
tutius, 
rarius, 

honoriiicentlus,t 
8acp!u9, 
diutius,{ 


Superlative. 
longissime ; 
pulcberrime ; 
focillimc ; 
audac'issimc ; 
Icvissime ; 
prudentisslme ; 
tutissime ; 
rarlssime ; 
honorificentisslme ; 
saepissime ; 
diudsslQic ; 


far. 

handsomely, 

easily. 

boldly. 

easUjf. 

pnidently. 

safely. 

rarely. 

honorably. 

often, 

long. 


B,    Adverbs  derived  from  adjectives  of  anomalous  compari* 
son  follow  the  anomalies  of  their  primitives.     E.  g. 

Superlative. 
optime ; 


Positive. 
Beng, 
Mule, 
P&rum, 


Comparative. 
melius, 
pejus, 
minus, 
magi8,§ 
plus, 


jime ; 
minlmc ; 
maximc ; 
plurlmum ;  || 


weU. 

bad. 

little. 

more. 

much. 


Multum, 

C.     The  following  list  exhibits  the  adverbs  of  defective  com- 
parison :  — 

Positive.      Comparative.      Superlative. 

,  deterlus,  dcterrlme;  worse. 

,  ot'ius,  octsslmc ;  swifter. 

*  Many  of  those  in  o,  however,  are  not  compared.  On  the  formation  of  ad- 
verbs generally,  see  Lesson  LXX. 

t  Compare  Lesson  XL.  I).  8. 

X  Diu  and  taept  have  no  corresponding  ac^ectives.  The  root  of  the  former 
seems  to  have  been  diutut. 

§  This  is  properly  the  comp.  of  magnum,  which  is  not  used  adverbially. 
Instead  of  it,  value  and  magnopere  are  commonly  employed. 

II  The  superlative  of  adverbs  sometimes  ends  in  o  or  nm.  SoprHno  wpri- 
muniy  polissimum,  merilissimOf  &c. 
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Kove, 
Nuper, 
Paenc, 
Penitus, 

'  > 
Merlto, 
Satis, 
Temperi, 
Vakie, 
SeouBy 


prins, 
ubeiius, 


penltlus, 
potius, 

sStlus, 
temperlus, 
valdiuB, 
Beelus, 


primum ; 
uberrime ; 
ndvissimc ; 
niiperrimc  ; 
paenissime ; 


p5tisslmuin  ;* 
merltiasimo ;  . 


before,  sooner. 

more  copinwdy. 

newli/j  lately. 

recently. 

almost,  entirely. 

inwardly. 

ratlier. 

deservedly. 

sufficiently. 

seasonably. 

greatly. 

dijfferendy. 


The  beginning.     The  end. 
To  begin,  commence. 

To  end,  finish,  conclude. 


i 


"{ 


Will  yon  begin  to  speak  ? 

I  am  willing  to  begin. 

Is  he  beginning  to  speak  Q 

discourse). 
He  is  beginning. 
No,  he  is  finishing. 
Are  you  finishing  your  letter  ? 
I  am  not  concluding  it. 

Not  yet. 
Already. 

Before. 


Do  you  speak  before  you  listen  ? 
I  never  speak  before  I  listen. 

Do  you  take  off  your  stockings 
before  you  take  off  your 
boots? 

No,  I  take  off  my  boots  first 


JnttXumj  t,  n.     Finis^  m.  &  f. 

Inclpto,  ere,  cepi,  ceptum. 
Exordlor,  iri,  orsus  sum  (dep.) 

(aliquid  facere). 
Initium  facere  (alicujus  rbi  fa- 

cirndae). 
Finio,  ire,ivi  (n),itum  (aliquid). 
Finem  f&cere  (alicujus  rei). 
Concrludo,  ere,   tisi,    usum    (ali- 

.       QUID). 

Visne  incfpere  Ickjui  ? 

Visne  initium  f&uere  loqn^ndi  ? 

Incipere  ndn  nolo. 

Incipitne  (exorditume)  dfcere  ? 

Facitne  inftium  dicdndi  ? 

Incipit.     Fdcit  initium. 

Immo  vc^ro  flnem  fdcit  (dicdndi). 

Concludisne  epistolam  tiiam  ? 

Ndn  concludo. 

Nondum,  baud  dum,  adhuc  n5n. 

Jam,  jamjam,  jam  jamque  (adv.). 
^Prius  quam  (prlusquam). 

Ante  quam  (antequam). 

Antea  quam  (anteaquam). 
^     {Conj.  with  the  ind.  and  subj.) 

Num  Idqueris   prius   qudm  aiidis 

(auscultas)  ? 
£go  niinquam  Idquor  dnte  quilm 

audio. 
Niim  tibidlia  tiia  prfus  pddibus  dd- 

trahb  qudm  cdligas  ? 

fmmo  vdro  cdligas  pWus  ddtraho. 


*  Also  more  rarely  potwnma. 
19* 
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Does  your  servant  sweep  the 
same  room  which  I  am  sweep- 
ing? 

He  is  not  sweeping  the  same. 

Oftenyfrequenthj. 

As  oflen  as  you. 

As  many  times  as  you. 

Quite  as  oflen  as  you. 

Oftener  than  you. 
Not  as  often  as  you. 

Early  (in  the  morning). 

Early  (=«  in  good  time). 

Quite  early  (in  the  morning). 

Quite  early  (generally). 

Late. 

Quite  late. 

Too. 

Too  late. 

Too  early  (in  the  morning). 

Too  early  (generally). 

Too  great. 

Too  little  (small). 

Too  much. 

To  breakfast. 
The  breakfast. 
Do  you  breakfast  as  early  as  I  ? 

I  breakfast  as  early  as  you. 

I  breakfast  earlier,  later  than 
you. 


Ensm'tne  e^rvus  tiius  ipsum  con-; 
cl&ve,  quod  6go  ev^rro  ? 

Idem  non  cvdrrit 
Saepi,  frequenter  J  crebro.* 

Tiim  sadpe  (}u^m  tii. 

Toties,  qudties  tu. 

Ndn     nifnus    sa^po    (frequenter) 
qu&m  til. 

Saepius  (frcqudntius)  qudm  tA. 

Non  tdm  saepe,  quum  tO. 

Mane  (adv.),  tempore  matutino. 

Mature  (comp.  matfirlus). 
.    Bene  mane,  prima  luce. 

Admodum  mature. 

Scro;  tarde. 
(  Soro  admodum. 
(  Pervesperi  (in  the  evening). 

Nimis,  nimium. 

(  Sero,t  nimis  scro ;  post  tempos. 
(  Nimis  tarde,  tardius.  % 

Nimio  mane. 
(  Nimis  mature,  maturlus.^ 
(  Praemature. 
j  Nimis  magnus  (grandis). 
l  Major,  grandior  (sc.  aequo). 

Nimis  parvulus ;  perparvulus. 
r  Nimis,  nimium  (adv.). 
•|  Niniius,  a,  um. 
{  Plus  aequo,  plus  justo. 

JJentOy  (Ire,  avij  atum. 
JentacOlum  sumere. 
JcntSculum,  i,  n. 

Jentdsne  (sumisne  jcntdeulum)  t^ 
bene  mflne  quam  ego  ? 
(  Jdnto  vdro  tiim  bdnc  mSne  qmtm  til. 
•^  Jcntaculum   siimo    adque   mature 
(      dtque  til. 
£go  jentdeulum  siimo  matiirius,  sd- 
rius  quum  tu. 


♦  These  are  regularly  compared  :  crebrim,  crtberrime,  /requeniiug,  frt- 
guentisum^y  &c. 

t  Sero  has  often  the  sense  of  nimi*  tero. 

j  With  these  neuter  compnrativei*  it  is  nece<>.«nry  to  supply  aequo^  fwto^  or 
npMiiont ;  i.  e.  **  later  than  expected  "  =  "  too  late,'*  **  earlier  than  usual "  = 
*'  too  early,"  &c.    (Cf.  Lesson  XLIU.  R  2.) 
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Does  he    breakfast    before  he    Sumitne    jcntdculum,    priusquam 

be^ns  to  work  ?  dpus  f^ere  fncipit  ? 

No,  indeed,  he  works  before  he    Minime  vdro  ;   initium  fiicit  ope- 

break&sts.  rdndi,  antea  quani  jentat 

Do  I  come  too  early  ?  Venione  praemature  ? 

No,  you  come  rather  too  late.  Immo  vero  hi^mis)  scro  venis. 

Do  you  speak  too  much  ?  Niim  Idqucns  nitais  ? 

1  do  not  speak  enough.  Immo  vero,  dgo  nun  s^tis  Idquor. 

Exercise  82. 

Do  you  begin  to  speak  ?  —  I  begin  to  speak.  —  Does  your  brother 
begin  to  learn  Italian  ?  —  He  begins  to  learn  it.  —  Can  you  already 
speak  German?  —  Not  yet,  but  I  am  beginning.  —  Do  our  friends 
begin  to  speak  ?  —  They  do  not  yet  bc»gin  to  speak,  but  to  read,  — 
Does  our  father  already  begin  his  letter  V  —  He  does  not  yet  begin  \L 

—  Does  the  merchant  begin  to  sell?  —  He  does  begin.  —  Can  you 
swim  already  ?  —  Not  vet,  but  I  begin  to  learn.  —  Does  your  son  speak 
before  he  listens  ?  —  tie  listens  before  he  speaks.  —  Does  your  brother 
listen  to  you  before  he  speaks  ?  —  He  speaks  before  he  listens  to  me. 

—  Do  your  children  read  before  they  write?  —  They  write  before 
they  read.  —  Does  your  servant  sweep  the  warehouse  before  he  sweeps 
the  room  ?  —  He  sweeps  the  room  before  he  sweeps  the  warehouse.  — 
Dost  thou  drink  before  thou  goest  ont  ?  —  I  go  out  before  I  drink.  — 
Does  your  cousin  wash  his  hands  (inanus)  l)efore  he  washes  his  feet  ? 

—  He  washes  his  feet  before  he  washes  his  hands.  —  Do  you  extin- 
guish the  fire  before  you  extinguish  the  candle?  —  I  extinguish  nei- 
ther the  fire  nor  the  candle.  —  Do  you  intend  to  go  out  before  you 
write  your  letters  ?  —  I  intend  writing  my  letters  before  I  go  out  — 
Does  your  son  take  off  his  boots  before  be  takes  off  his  coat  ?  —  My 
son  takes  off  neither  his  boots  nor  his  coat. 

Exercise  83. 

Do  you  intend  to  depart  soon  ?  —  I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow.  — 
Do  you  speak  as  often  as  I  ?  —I  do  not  speak  as  often,  but  my  brother 
speaks  oftener  than  you.  —  Do  I  go  out  as  oflen  as  your  father  ?  — 
lou  do  not  go  out  as  often  as  he ;  but  he  drinks  oflener  than  you.  — 
Do  you  begm  to  know  this  man?  —  I  begin  to  know  him.  —  Do  you 
breakfast  early  ?  —  We  breakfast  at  a  quarter  past  nine.  —  Does  your 
«ousin  breakfast  earlier  than  you?  —  He  breakfasts  later  than  I. — 
At  what  o'clock  does  he  breakfast  ?  —  He  breakfasts  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  I  at  half  past  six.  —  Do  you  not  breakfest  too  early  ?  —  I  break- 
fjwt  too  late.  —  Does  your  father  breakfast  as  early  as  you?  —  He 
breakfasts  later  than  I.  —  Does  he  finish  his  letters  oefore  he  break- 
fcists? — He  breakfasts  before  he  finishes  them.  —  Is  your  hat  too 
large  ?  —  It  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  —  Does  our  gardener 
breakfast  before  he  goes  into  the  garden  ?  —  He  goes  into  the  garden 
before  he  breakfasts.  —  Do  you  read  French  as  oflen  as  German  ?  — 
T  read  French  oflener  than  German.  —  Does  the  physician  speak  too 
much? — He  does  not  speak  enough. — Do  the  Germans  drink  too 
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much  wine  ?  —  They  do  not  drink  enoun;h  of  it.  —  Do  they  drink  mord 
beer  than  cider  ?  —  They  drink  moi-e  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  — 
Have  you  much  money  r  —  We  have  not  enough  of  it.  —  Have  your 
cousins  much  corn  ?  —  They  have  only  a  little,  but  enough.  —  Have 
you  much  more  brandy  ?  — We  have  not  much  more  of  it  —  Have 
you  aa  many  tables  as  chairs  ?  —  I  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.  —  Does  your  friend  receive  as  many  letters  as  notes?  —  He 
receives  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  —  Do  you  finish  before 
you  begin  ?  —  I  must  begin  before  I  finish. 


Lesson  XLIII.  —  pensum  quadragesimum 

TERTIUM. 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  COMPARATIVE. 

A  Rule.  —  When  tv^^o  objects  are  compared  with 
each  other,  and  the  first  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
the  second  is  frequently  put  in  the  ablative  without 
quam.     E.  g. 

Tiillius  Hostflius  ferdcior  fiiit  lU-    Tullius  Ilostilius  was  more  warlike 

mulo.*  than  Romulus. 

Vflius  dst  argdntum  auroj  virtuii-     Silver  is  inferior  to  gold,  and  gold 

bus  aurum.  to  virtue. 

Quid  est  in  hdmine  ratione  divf-    What  is  there  in  man  diviner  tlian 

nius  ?  reason  ? 

Quae  figiira,  quafi  species  humd-    What  fij^ure  or  form  can  bo  more 

nd  potest  dsse  pulchrior  ?  beautiful  than  the  human  ? 

Nfhil  dst  laudabilius,  nihil  m^<nio    Nothing    is    more    commendable, 

etpraeclarovfrodijrnius/?/aca-        nothinn;  more  worthy  of  a  great 

bUitdte  &tque  dementia,  and  distinmiished  man,  than  a 

forgiving  disposition  and  clem- 
ency. 
Ldcr^md  nHiil  citiusf  ardscit.  Nothing  dries  faster  than  a  tear. 

Ne  Idngius  triduo  ab  c^tris  dbsit.    Not  to  be  absent  from   the  camp 

longer  than  three  days. 
Fortfina  pliis  constliis  humdnis    Fortune  is  stronger  than  human 

pdllet.  designs. 

♦  This  =  quam  RomUlus  (Juit).  So  the  remaining  ablatives  of  the^e  exam- 
ples:—ctwrn  auntm  (e«i),  —  quam  riftuiet  mnt^ — quam  ratio  eft.  —  quam  hu- 
mtina  (Jtffura  sen  specits)  est,  —  quam  placabiUtas  atque  dementia  $unt,  &c.,  and 
in  peiierul  every  ablative  after  a  comparative. 

f  This,  and  the  two  following  examples,  show  that  the  same  rule  applies  also 
to  the  comparative  of  adverbs.  But  this  is  only  so  when  the  comparison  re- 
lates to  the  guhjtit  of  the  sentence. 
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K^minem*  Romandnim  Cicerone  In  the  opinion  of  tbe  ancients,  no 
elo^uentidrem  fuisse  vdfieres  Homan  was  more  eloquent  than 
judic^Uixnt.  Cicero. 

Eemarks. 

1.  Among  the  most  common  forms  of  the  ablative  after  compara- 
tives are  the  neuter  adjectives  and  participles  aequo,  necesmrioj  niniioy 
credihiliy  vero,  soiito^  justo^  dicto,  ana  the  nouns  spe,  opinione^  expecta- 
tione ;  as,  plus  aequo,  more  than  is  fair ;  longius  necessario,  further 
than  is  necessary ;  magis  solito,  more  than  usually ;  dido  cidus,  sooner 
than  the  word  was  uttered ;  opinione  celerius,  quicker  than  was  ex- 
pected ;  serita  spe,  later  than  was  hoped  ;  plus  nimio,  more  than  too 
much.     But  these  ablatives  are  oflen  omitted.     (Compare  E.  2.) 

2.  Quam  is  always  put  instead  of  the  ablative,  where  the  latter 
would  give  rise  to  amoi^ity.  E.  g.  Hihemia  est  dimidio  minor,  ut 
aestimatur,  quam  Britannta,  Ilibernia  is  supposed  to  be  smaller  by  one 
half  than  Britannia. 

3.  The  ablative  after  comparatives  is  the  standard  by  which  the 
object  compared  is  measured  with  reference  to  the  quality  common  to 
both.  It  may  be  considered  an  abridged  proposition,  and  can  be  re- 
solved into  quam  est,  &c.  Hence  quam  may  always  be  employed 
instead  of  the  ablative,  but  not  rice  versa,    £.  g. 

Mdlior  tutidrque  est  cdrta  pdx,  A  certain  peace  is  better  and  safer 

quam  sperdta  victoria,  f  than  an  expected  victor}'. 

Ita  sdntio,  locupletidrem  esse  La-  It  is  my  opmion,  that  the  Latin 

tinam  linguam,^  qudni  Grae-  language    is    richer    than    the 

cam.  Greek, 

Nullum  dst  cdrtius  amicitiae  vfn-  There  is  no  surer  bond  of  friend- 

culum,  quam  consensus  ei  socie-  ship  than  the  harmony  and  com- 

tas  consiliorum  et  voluntutuni.  munity  of  plans  and  wishes. 

Pater  Tarquinius  potdntior  R(5-  Tarquin  the  father  was  no  more 

mae  non  ftiit,  quam  fdius  Ga-  powerful  at  Home  than  was  the 

biis.§  son  at  Gabii. 

B,  Rule.  —  If  the  object  compared  with  another  is 
in  an  oblique  casCj  and  dependent  on  another  word,  the 
conjunction  quam  is  used,  and  the  second  object  is  either 
in  the  nominative  with  est,fuU,\\  &c.,  or  in  the  same  case 
with  the  first     E.  g. 

*  Ntmifiem  is  here  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  fuitte,  and  consequently  in- 
cindcd  in  the  rule. 

t  In  all  these  examples,  est,  fuit,  etu  is  understood. 

I  The  subject  accusative  to  eae. 

\  In  this  and  in  the  preceding  example  the  ablative  is  entirely  inadmissible, 
as  it  would  give  rise  to  a  confuf  ion  of  cases. 

U  Or  with  the  verb  of  the  sentence  understood. 

o 
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Flagitii  indgis  n63  piidet,  qudm  Wc  are  more  ashamod  of  a  dis- 

erroris,*  graceful  act  than  of  an  error. 

N^mini  m^igis  faveo,  qudm  tibi.  There   is  no   ono   whom  I  favor 

more  than  I  do  you. 

]&go    hdminem   calididrem  vidi  I  have  seen  no  shrewder  man  than 

neminem,  qudm  Phormionem,  Phormio. 

Consilio  majdres  rSs  genintur,  Greater  things  are  accomplished  by 

qudm  fortitiidine.  deliberation,  than  by  valor. 

Ab  Hannibale  maidres  res  g^tae  Greater  exploits  have  been  achieved 

siint,  qudm  ab  Ilamncare.  by  Hannibal  than  by  Hamilcar, 

Drusum   Germ^nicum  niindrem  He    lost    Drusus    Germanicus,    a 

niitu,  (^idm  ipse  erat,  fmtrem  brother  younger  than  he  him- 

amisit.  self  was. 

Hade  verba  sunt  ^L  Varronis,  These  are  the  words  of  Marcus 

qudmfuit  Claudius,  doctidris.  Varro,  a  more  learned  man  than 

Claudius  was. 

Longinqua    itinera    sdla    diicis  The  long  marches  were  mitigated 

patientia  mitigab^ntur,  eodcm  by  the   patience  of  the   leader 

plura^  qudm  gregario  milite,  alone,  —  he     himself    enduring 

tolerdnte.  more  than  a  common  soldier. 

Remarks. 

1.  Instead  of  quam  with  an  object  accusative,  t  the  ablative  some- 
times occurs  in  prose  and  frequently  in  poetry.  E.  g.  Est  honi  corutU' 
lis  suam  saluiem  posteriorem  salute  communi  ducere.  It  is  the  duty  of 
a  consul  to  consider  his  own  safety  secondary  to  that  of  the  common- 
wealth. Neminem  Lycurgof  aut  majorem  aut  utiliorem  virum  Lace- 
daemon  genuit,  Laceduemon  produced  no  man  either  greater  or  more 
useful  than  Lycurgus.  Quid  prius  dicam  solitis  parentis  laudibus  ? 
What  shall  I  say  (sing)  before  the  accustomed  praises  of  our  parent? 

2.  A  relative  or  demonstrative  pronoun  is  commonly  in  the  abla- 
tive where  we  would  expect  the  object  accusative  with  quam.  E.g. 
Hie  Attain^  quo  §  graviorem  inimlco  non  hahui,  sororem  suam  in  matri- 
monium  dedtl,  He  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Attains,  than  tchom  I 
had  no  enemy  more  mortal.  Hoc  viilti  gratius  nihd  facerepotes,  You 
could  not  do  me  a  greater  favor  than  this. 

3.  The  comparative  inferior  is  occasionally  followed  by  the  dative. 
/E.  g.  Nulla  arte  cuiquam  inferior  est.  He  is  not  inferior  to  any  one  in 
any  art  But  commonly  by  the  ablative  or  quam;  as,  Non  inferior 
fail,  quam  pater,  He  was  not  inferior  to  his  fatoer. 

4.  The  adjective  alius  has  sometimes  the  force  of  a  comparative ; 
as,  Ne  putes  alium  sapiente  bontkiue  beatum,  Do  not  consider  any 
one  but  a  wise  and  good  man  happy.    Nee  quidquam  aliud  libertato 

♦  In  this  nnd  the  following  exnmplcs  the  ellipsifi  is  <pinm  nos pudetf  quam  tibi 
faveo,  auam  Phormio  est,  quam  geruntur,  quam  gestae  sunL 
t  After  transitive  verbs. 

X  Instead  of  quam  Lycnrgum  or  quam  Lycurgutfuit 
i  Better  tlian  qtiam  quern. 
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communi  quae^mus.  Nor  did  we  aim  at  anything  else  but  our  com- 
mon liber^. 

6.  The  prepositions  an/^,  prae,  praeter,  and  supra  serve  to  impart 
a  comparative  force  to  the  positive,  and  to  enhance  that  of  the  com- 
parative or  superlative.  £.  g.  Felix  ante  alias  virgo,  A  maiden  fortu- 
nate before  (=»  more  fortunate  than)  others.  Praeter  alios  doctw^ 
Learned  beyond  others.  Ante  alios  immanior  omnes,  More  inhuman 
than  all  other  men.     Prae  nobis  beatus,  Happier  than  ourselves. 

6.  Mofps^  minus,  &nd  potius  are  sometimes  put  emphatically  with  a 
comparative,  or  with  malo,  praeopto  (I  would  rather,  I  prefer),  &c. 
E.  g.  Hoc  enim  magis  est  dtdcius,  This  is  much  sweeter.  Potius  ma- 
Imt,  He  preferred.  Non  minus  admirabilior  iJlius  exitus  belli,  The 
iiBue  of  that  war  was  no  less  wonderful. 

7.  Quean  pro  frequently  occurs  after  comparatives,  and  is  equivalent 
to  the  Engliiih  "than  in  proportion  to,"  "than  might  be  expected 
from."  £.  g.  Minor,  quam  pro  tumultu,  caedes.  Less  of  a  maj^acro 
than  one  might  have  expected  from  the  bustle.  Species  viri  majoris', 
quam  pro  humano  habitu,  auffustiorisque.  The  form  of  a  man  of  greater 
tiian  human  size,  and  more  majestic. 

8.  The  conjunction  atque  occasionally  takes  the  place  of  quam, 
E.  g.  Amtcior  mihi  nullus  vivit  atque  is  est,  I  have  no  better  tricnd 
alive  than  he  is.    But  this  does  not  occur  in  classical  prose. 

9.  The  comparative  is  often  negative,  especially  in  the  formulas 
non  magis  (fion  plus)  ....  quam,  no  more  ....  than  (but  rather  less) ; 
non.  minus  ....  quam,  no  less  ....  than  (but  rather  more)  ;  non  mf- 
liar  ....  quam,  no  better  ....  than  (but  rather  worse) ;  non  deterior 
....  quam,  no  worse  ....  than  (but  rather  better).  E.  g.  Animus 
in  aliquo  morbo  non  magis  est  sanus,  quam  id  corpus,  mod  in  morbo  est^ 
In  sickness  the  mind  is  no  more  (=  as  little)  sound,  than  (as)  the  Ixxly 
in  disease.  Patria  hominibus  non  minus  cara  esse  debet,  quam  lil)eri. 
Their  country  ought  to  be  no  less  dear  (=  equally  dear)  to  men  than 
(as)  their  children.  Luctus  non  Romae  major,  quam  per  totam  Nispa- 
niam  fait.  There  was  as  great  a  sorrow  througnout  entire  Spain,  as 
there  was  at  Rome. 

(7.   After  the  comparatives  pltis,  ampUus,  minus,  and  longius, 
the  conjunction  quam  is  frequently  omitted  without  any  change 
of  case  in  the  second  object.*     E.  g. 
N6n  dmplius  drant  quingenti  There  were   no  more  than   (not 

over")  five  hundred. 
Pliis  tcrtia  pars  interfecta  est  More  tnan  (over)  one  third  of  them 

were  killed. 
Constdbat   non    minus  ducenios    It  was  manifest,  that  there  wore  no 
Carthaginiensium  crjuitus   fu-         less  than  (at  least)  two  hundred 
isse.  horsemen    among    the    Cartha- 

ginians. 

*  There  is  genemlly  a  numeral  expressed  or  understood  in  this  construction. 
The  case  remains  tlie  same  which  it  would  be  under  the  same  conditions  witli- 
out^^iu,  &c. 
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Quintus  t^vaaipl^  annum  vbdL  Quintos  lived  with  you  more  than 

(over)  a  year. 

Revdrsus  dst  in  Asiam  minus  di-  He  returned  into  Asia  in  less  than 

ebtt8  triginta.  thirty  days. 

Spdtium,  quod  ndn  dst  dmplius  A  space  of  no  more  than  (not  over) 

pedum  Sfxcentorum,  six  hundred  feet. 

Kon  longius  milia  passuum  octo*  No  farther  than  eight  miles. 

Eemarks. 

1.  Quam  is  likewise  omitted  afler  major  and  minor ^  when  these 
words  denote  a  definite  age  of  life.  E.g.  Major  (quaro)  quinque 
annis  naius^  Older  than  five  years.  Jiifnor  (quam)  decern  annoa  natus, 
Younger  than  ten  years. 

2.  Sometimes,  however,  these  comparatives  are  regularly  con- 
strued with  quam  or  an  ablative.  E.  g.  Plus  guam  quattuor  miliar 
More  than  four  thousand.  Amplius  duobus  milibwty  More  than  two- 
thousand.  Minus  tribus  medimnis.  Less  than  three  medimni.  Plus 
quam  annum,  For  more  than  a  year. 

D.  When  two  qualities  denoted  by  different  adjectives  are 
attributed  to  the  same  object  in  an  unequal  degree,  the  adjec- 
tives are  either  both  positive  with  tnag^is  ....  quam,  or  both 
comparative  with  quam  simply.     £.  g. 

C^ler  tiius   disertus   mdgis  dst,  Your  friend  Celer  is  rather  olo- 

qadm  sapiens.  quent  than  wise.* 

Artem  juns  habdbitis,  magis  ma-  You  will  have  a  science  of  law 

gnam  atque  ubercm,  quam  dif-  more    comprehensive    and  rich 

ucilem  atque  obsciiram.  than  difficult  and  obscure. 

Pestilentia  mindcior  quam  peri-  A  pestilence  more  menacing  than 

culosior.  dangerous. 

Paiili  Aennlii  cdncio  iiiit  rerior,  The   ^dress   of  Paulus  ^milius 

quam  grdtior  pdpulo.  was  not  so    acceptable   to  the 

people  as  it  was  true. 

Impetus,  ndn  dcrior,  quam  peril-  An  assault  as  obstinate  as  it  was 

ndcior,  fierce. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  construction  of  adverbs  is  precisely  the  same: — Temere 
magis,  quam  satis  caute.  Rather  rashly  than  with  sufficient  caution. 
Magis  honeste,  quam  vere^  More  for  honor's  sake  than  correctly. 
Fortius  quam/e/ictuA,  More  bravely  than  successfully.  Non  contume- 
liosius  quam  verius.  No  more  contemptuously  than  truly,  &c. 

2.  Of  these  two  constructions  the  double  comparative  with  quam  is 
the  most  common.     Sometimes  the  second  adverb  is  in  the  positive 

♦  I.  e.  More  of  nn  eloquent  thnn  of  a  w\iw  man,  —  h^  hns  less  prudence  than 
eloquence.  Disertior  €8ty  quam  sapientior,  Ue  has  cousiderable  prudence,  but 
yet  more  eloquence. 
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degree ;  as,  Vehemeniitis  quam  caute^  More  impetuously  than  cautioo^- 
ly.     But  this  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

E.  The  second  member  of  a  comparison  is  frequently  sup- 
pressed.    This  happens,  — 

1.  When  the  comparative  serves  to  distinguish  two  objects  of  the 
snme  kind.  E.  g.  Graecia  major^  Gallia  ulterior^  ex  dttoffus  JiUis 
major  seu  minor  ^  the  elder  or  younger  of  two  sons),  major  pars 
horninum.  So,  Uier  est  melior  f  Which  is  the  better  of  the  two  ? 
Un!^l>on(leo  priori  prius,  I  reply  first  to  the  former  (of  two  letters). 

2.  When  it  is  so  general  as  to  be  readily  understood  from  the  con- 
text. E.  g.  Quam  ceteris  solito^  aequo,  jttslo,*  &c.  In  these  cases  the 
comparative  is  commonly  rendered  by  the  positive  with  somewhat^ 
rather,  tdo,  or  quite.     As, 

Si  vdrsus  dst  svllaba  una  hrevior  If  the  verse  is  a  syllable  too  short 

aut  longior  (sc.  justo).  or  too  long. 

Sencctus    ^st   natiira   loqudcior  Old  age  is  naturally  somewhat  lo- 

(sc.  qudm  ccterae  aet^tes).  quacious. 

Themfstocles  libenus  vivebat  (sc.  Themistocles  lived  rather  too  free- 

aequo).  ly. 

dcius  dmnes  impdrio  laeti  pdrent  l^hey  all  obey  the  command  with 

(sc.  dicto).t  alacrity,  sooner  than  it  is  uttered. 

Nihil  fere  qudndam  majoris  rei,  Scarcely  any  matter  of  importance 

nisi  auspicdto,  gereb&tur.  was  formerly  undertaken  without 

auspices, 

^ledici  (jravioribim  morbis  peri-  To  the  acuter  diseases  physicians 

culosas  curatidnes  et  ancipites  are  accustomed  to  apply  danger- 

adhibdre  sdlent.  ous  and  doubtful  remedies. 

F,  The  comparatiye  may  be  variously  modified  by  other 
words :  — 

1.  By  the  intensive  etiam  or  adhuc,  "  even,"  "  yet,"  "  stilL"  E.  g. 
Etiam  majoren  varietates,  A  still  greater  diversity.  Mullo  etiam  longius. 
Much  further  even.  Punctum  est,  quod  vivimus,  et  adhuc  puncto  mi- 
nus, Our  life  is  but  a  moment,  and  even  less  than  one. 

2.  By  the  ablative  of  the  thing,  in  respect  to  which  one  object  is  su- 
perior to  another.  E.  g.  Quis  Carthaginiensium  pluris^it  tiannUHxle, 
consilio,  virtute,  rebus  gestis?  Wliat  Carthaginian  was  superior  to 
Hannibal,  in  sagacity,  in  valor,  or  in  exploits  ?  Superior  ordiney  Su- 
perior in  rank.     Inferior  fortund,  Inferior  in  fortune. 

3.  By  the  ablative  of  the  measure  or  quantity,  by  which  the  difier- 
ence  is  estimated.  E.  g.  Dimidio  minor,  Smaller  by  one  half.  Decern 
annis  minor.  Younger  by  ten  years.  Uno  die  longiorem  mensem  aut 
biduo,  A  month  longer  by  one  day  or  by  two  days.     Uno  digito  plus 

*  Compare  A- 1. 

t  So  plurtt  (sc.  qwim  unam)  uxores  habere,  to  have  several  wives.    Diutius 
morari,  to  remain  Um  long.    Plura  loqui,  to  talk  too  much,  &c. 
20 
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Jtahere,  To  have  one  finger  too  rilany.  Altera  tanto  longiorem  esse. 
To  be  as  long  again  (twice  as  long).  Ses(]ui  es»e  majorem^  To  be 
greater  by  one  half.  Sd  multis  parti  bus  viajor  atque  amplior  esty  quam 
terra  unioersaj  The  sun  is  many  times  as  large  as  our  entire  globe. 

4.  So  generally  by  the  neuter  ablatives  muifOj  by  much,  much ; 
pauloy  parvOj  a  little ;  aliqttanto,  somewhat,  considerably  ;  quantOj  by 
as  much ;  tantOy  by  so  much ;  quOy  the  (more,  &c.) ;  Aoc,  co^  the  (more, 
&c.) ;  altero,  tantOy  by  as  much  again ;  ditnidioy  by  one  half;  seaqui^ 
by  one  and  a  half;  niJiilo,  by  nothing.  E.  g.  Paulo  vehementius,  A 
liitle  more  violently.  Mtdto  artijtciosius,  Much  more  skilfully.  Ali- 
quanto  atrocius,  Considerably  more  atrocious.  Quauto  superiores 
sumuSy  tanto  nos  geramus  /nibtnvisius,  The  greater  our  superiority, 
the  more  humbly  let  us  conduct  ourselves.  Quo  plures  erant,  (hoc) 
major  caedesfuity  The  greater  their  number,  the  more  bloody  was  the 
massacre.  Quo  nvajor  est  in  animis  praesianiia  et  divinior^  eo  niajore 
indigent  dUigentidy  The  greater  and  diviner  the  intellectual  superior- 
ity, the  greater  is  the  necessity  of  application.  Homines  quo  plura 
habenty  eo  cupiunt  amplioray  The  more  men  possess,  the  more  they 
desire. 

5.  Instead  of  the  ablatives  tantOy  quantOy  aliquaniOy  the  adverbial 
accusatives  tantumy  quantuniy  aliquantumy  are  sometimes  employed. 
E.  g.  Quantum  f/omo  t/»/er/or,  t&utum  ghrid  sujterior  eiKisit,  He  turned 
out  as  much  superior  in  renown,  as  he  was  inferior  by  birth. 

Exercise  84. 

Is  the  English  language  richer  than  the  French  ?  —  It  is  richer.  — 
Is  it  as  rich  (locuples)  as  the  Greek  ?  —  It  is  not  as  rich ;  it  is  less 
rich  and  less  flexible  (JlexibUis^  than  the  Greek.  —  Which  language 
is  the  richest  of  all  ?  —  There  is  no  language  richer  than  the  Greek. 

—  Is  there  anything  more  valuable  (praestantius)  tlian  gold  ?  —  Vir- 
tues are  far  (multo  or  longe)  more  valuable.  —  Is  there  anything 
diviner  in  man  than  reason?  —  There  is  nothins  diviner  or  fairer 
(vel  pulckrius),  —  Can  any  form  be  fairer  than  the  liuman  ?  —  No  fig- 
ure or  form  can  be  fairer.  —  What  is  more  commendable  in  a  great 
man  than  clemency?  —  There  is  nothing  more  commendable.  —  Is 
your  friend  more  learned  than  his  brother  ?  —  He  is  far  more  learned, 
but  not  as  good.  —  Is  he  more  learned  than  our  neighbor  ?  —  He  is 
not  so  leamed%  —  Who  of  the  Romans  was  (fuil)  the  most  eloquent  ? — 
Cicero  was  the  most  eloquent  of  Roman  orators.  —  Do  you  favor  any 
one  more  than  me?  —  I  favor  no  one  more  than  you.  —  Are  you 
loved  as  much  by  your  father  as  by  your  friend  ?  —  I  am  loved  more 
by  the  former  than  by  the  latter.  —  Is  that  man  inferior  to  the  other  ? 

—  He  is  not  inferior.  —  Do  we  seek  anything  else  than  liberty.  —  We 
seek  nothing  else.  —  Is  our  neighbor  more  ibrtunate  than  others  ?  — 
He  is  less  fortunate.  —  Who  is  happier  than  we  ?  —  No  one.  —  Ought 
our  country  to  be  as  dear  to  us  as  our  children  ?  —  It  should  be  no  less 
dear  to  us.  —  How  much  money  have  you  left  ?  —  I  have  more  than 
one  third  left.  —  How  much  has  your  brother  left  ?  —  He  has  less 
than  ten  dollars  left  —  How  many  are  there  of  us  ?  —  There  are 
more  than  fifly  of  us. 
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Lesson  XUV.— PENsmi  quadragesimum 

QUARTUM. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  SUPERLATIVE. 

A.  The  Latin  superlative  serves  to  express  two  dis- 
tinct relations :  — 

I.  The  quality  denoted  by  it  may  be  attributed  to  one  of 
several  objects  in  a  higher  degree  than  to  any  of  the  rest.  This 
is  called  the  Superlative  of  Comparison^  and  is  translated  by 
the  English  superlative,  or  by  most,     E.  g. 

£pi9tolae  mihi  udo  die  trds  siint    Three  letters  were  handed  to  me 
'^       '    '       '     '  in  one  day.    I  replied  to  the 

longest  of  them. 
He    Dec[ucathod    liis  kingdom  to 

Numitor,  the  eldest  of  the  line. 
Miltiades  enjoyed  the  very  highest 

distinction,  both  for  the  ^lory  of 

his  ancestors  and  for  ms  own 

modesty. 
Every  one  likes  his  own  appearance, 

be  it  never  so  bad. 
Tlie  man  is  a  wretched  one,  who 

has  himself  to  si'ck  his  livelihood, 


redditae.     Hescripsi  eplstolae 

mdximae, 
Numitdri,   qui    stirpis    mdximus 

drat,  regnum  legal. 
Miltiades  et  gldiia  maj6rum  et 

sua    mod6)tia    unus    omnium 

mdxinie  fiorebat. 


Ptssima  sUj  niilli  non  sua  forma 
placet. 

^Ii^r  homo  est,  qui  ipsi  quod 
edit*  quaerit,  et  id  ae^re  in* 
venit;  sed  flle  dst  nnscnor^ 
qui  et  acgre  quaerit,  et  nihil 
invenit ;  ille  miserrimus  est, 
qui,  cum  dssef  cupit,  quod  edit 
non  habet 


and  scarcely  finds  it ;  but  he  is 
more  wrctcned,  who  seeks  it  hard 
and  finds  none ;  the  most  wretch- 
ed (of  all)  is  he,  who,  when  ho 
desires  to  eat,  has  nothing. 


II.  The  quality  denoted  by  the  superlative  may  be  attributed 
to  an  object  simply  in  an  eminent  or  uncommon  degree.  This 
is  called  the  Superlative  of  EmiJieiice^  and  is  usually  rendered 
by  very^  uncommonly^  extremelyy  most,  &:c     As, 

Gratimmae  mihi   tiiae    litterae    Your  letter  was  most  (■«  extrcme- 
fudrunt.  ly)  welcome  to  me. 


Jactdtur  ddmi  suae  vir  primus  et 
hotno  honestt$simus.X 

Si  Aurdlios  honorifice  libenditdr- 
que  tractilris,  et  tibi  gratmimos 


He  IS  boasted  of  as  the  first  man 
of  his  family,  and  a  most  (high- 
ly) honorable  man. 

If  you  treat  the  Aurelii  honorably 
and    liberally,  you    will    oblige 


*  For  tdni^  "  what  he  may  cat."  f  For  erf<?re,  to  eat. 

X  Tlie  superlative  of  eminence  thu»  commonly  occtire  in  titles  and  supcr- 
Fcriptiore*.  E.  g.  Viro  fortissimo  aimie  innoccntissimo  8ejct.  Peducaeo  prattorL 
bt  viro  fortiuimo  tt  clarissimo  L.  SuUH,  quern  honorit  cauad  nomino,  &c. 
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opdnwsqtte  adolescentes  ad-  most  agreeable  and  cxceDent 
jiinxeru),  et  milii  gralLssimum  young  men,  and  do  me  a  veiy 
feccris.  great  favor. 

t^go  miserior  sum,  quam  tu,  quad     I  am  more  miserable  than  your- 
ds  tniserriina,*  self,  who  are  extremely  miser- 

crable. 

B.  The  Fuperlativ^  singular  frequently  occurs  with  quisque^ 
every  one,  and  the  plural  with  quique^  alL  But  here  the  sin- 
gular is  commonly  translated  by  the  plural.     E.  g. 

Doclutnimui  quisque.  Every  one  of  (he  niost  learned. 

Optimi  quique.\  The  heat  men  all  (as  a  class), 

LxceUentissima  quacque.  The  most  excellent  tilings  all  (as  a 

class), 

Mdrs  ipse   ex  icie  fortissimum  Mars  himself  is  wont  to  elect  the 

quemque  pignerari  sdlet.  bravest  of  the  battle-field. 

Peciinia  semper  amplLssimo  quo-  Money  was  always  despised  by  all 

que,  clarissinuMiue   contempta  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious 

est.  of  men. 

Miilti  mortales  convencre,  mdxi-  Many  flocked  together,  especially 

me  prdximi  qulque.  (all)  the  nearest  neighbors. 

NolCmmum  quodque  m^um  maxi-  The  most  familiar  evil  is  always  % 

^  me  toler^bile  est.  the  easiest  to  bear. 

Optimus  quisque  mdxime  poste-  The  best  man  always  serves  pos- 

rititi  servit  terity  the  most. 

Miltiades  maxime  nitebStur,  ut  Miltiades  made  special  cflbrts  to 

prinw  quoque  tempore^  cdstra  have  the  camp  constructed  at 

He  rent  the  earliest  moment  possible. 

Mdximae  cuique  fortiinae  mini-  The  greatest  prosperity  is  always 

me  creddndum  est  least  to  be  trusted. 

CI     The  superlative  is  sometimes  linked  to  another  superla- 
tive of  a  separate  clause,  by  means  of  u^ .  . .  .  ita,  as  ....  so 
(the  ....  the).||     E.  g. 
Ut  quisquis  optime  dlcit,  ita  mdxi-    The  better  any  one  speaks,  the 

me  dicendi  difHcultatem  per-        more  he  dreads  the  difficulty  of 

timdscit  speaking. 

*  The  superlative  of  eminence  alone  may  thiw  admit  of  a  compnrative. 

t  QuUque  designates  distributively  every  individual  possessed  of  the  tame 
(juality  in  its  highest  degree,  and  quique  the  several  classes  to  which  tliat  qual- 
ity is  common. 

X  When  the  predicate  contains  an  additional  superlative,  va  in  this  instance, 
the  quisque  of  the  subject  may  be  rendered  by  atioays.  So  Ojftimum  quidque 
rarissimum  esi^  The  best  things  are  always  the  "rarest. 

4  So  also  Prima  ^ttor^ue  die.  At  tiie  earliest  possible  day.  And  frequently  in 
connection  with  an  ordmal;  tus,  Qiiitito  quoque  anno.  In  every  fifth  year,  Septi- 
mus quisque  dies,  Every  seventii  day.  Vtcimum  qutmqut  milHem,  Every  tenth 
soldier. 

II  Here  the  superlative  is  rendered  by  the  comparative,  as  will  be  perceived 
from  the  examples. 
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lit  qutuffue  dst  vir  optimuSj  da  The  better  the  man,  the  less  easily 
difficiilime  dsse  dlios  improbos  will  he  suspect  others  of  being 
suspicatur.  *—' 


bad. 


D.  The  superlative  often  appears  in  connection  with  quamy 
quantus,  qui,  ut  qui,*  to  denote  that  the  object  admits  of  com- 
parison with  the  most  eminent  of  its  kind.     E.  g. 

JHm  Slim  mitis,  qudm  qui  lentssi-    I  am  as  mild  as  the  most  lenient 


Turn  grdtum  id  mfhi  drit,  qudm 

qudfl  f/ralisKimutn. 
Gratimmum  mi'hi  fuccris,  si  huic 

commendatidni   mcac  tdntum 

tribiieriSf  quantum  cui  ti'ibuistl 

plurimum. 
Grata  da  res,  ut  quae  mdxime  se- 

ndtui  linquam,  ftiit. 
Caesar  sit  pro  praetore  60  jiire, 

quo  qui  dptimo. 

Ddmus  celebnltur   ita,  ut    cum 

mdxime. 
Mater  miiltos  jam  dnnos,  et  mine 

cum  mdxime,  filium  interfdu- 

tum  ciipit 


man  (that  ever  lived). 
It  will  be  as  acceptable  to  me  as 

anything  ever  was. 
You  will  oblige  me  greatly,  if  you 

will  attach  as  much  importance 

to  this  recommendation  of  mine, 

as  yon  ever  did  to  any. 
That  affair  was  as  grateful,  as  any 

ever  was  to  the  senate. 
Csesar  can  be  propraetor  with  as 

good  a  right,  as  any  one  ever 

was. 
The  house  is  as  much  frequented, 

as  it  ever  was. 
For  manv  years  already  the  mother 

has  wished  her  son  killed,  and 

now  more  than  ever. 


E.  The  force  of  the  superlative  may  be  increased  in  sev- 
eral ways :  — 

1.  By  the  particles  midto,  longe  (=«by  far),  quam,  or  vel  (=  even). 
'E.  g.  MiUio  maximum  bellum,  By  much  the  greatest  war.  Longe  hu- 
manissiviua,  By  far  the  most  humane.  Quam  gralissimtts.  Extremely 
grateful.  Vd  minima^  Even  the  smallest  things.  Quam  hrevi&sime, 
With  the  utmost  possible  brevity. 

2.  By  quam,  quantus,  qualis,  or  ut  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
forms  of  possum,     E.  g. 

Csesar  fortifies  his  camp  in  the 
most  favorable  locality  he  can 
(find). 

Jumirtha  equips  the  largest  force 
he  can. 

With  as  much  suflTerinn:  of  mind 
and  body  as  can  possibly  fall  to 
the  lot  of  man. 

I  have  recommended  you  to  Cajsar 


Caesar  qudm  aequissimo  loco  po- 
iest,'\  c^tra  communit. 

Jngilrtha  qudtn  mdximas  potest^ 

cdpias  drmat 
Tdntis  inimi  corporis(|ue  doldri- 

bus,  qudnti  in  ndminem  mdxi- 

mi  cade  re  possunt. 
Sic  Cadsari  te  commendavi,  ut 


♦  Here  the  indefinite  qui  «  "  any  one." 

t  With  possum  in  this  construction  the  infinitive  of  the  nearest  verb  is  com- 
monly understood,  as  here  cotnmunlre,  armdre, 

20* 
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gravi^me  diUgerUissimeque  po-        in  the  most  earnest  and  ui^ent 
tm,  manner  I  could. 

3.  Sometimes  (though  rarely)  by  maxime ;  as,  Maxime  qravissimum^ 
By  far  the  heaviest.  Hi  sunt  vel  maxime  humanistsimif  'f  hese  are  by 
far  the  most  humane. 

4.  Quam  with  the  positive,  or  quam  {quantum)  vdo  or  possum^ 
sometimes  have  superlative  force.  E.  g.  quam  late  (=  latussime)^  far 
and  wide ;  quam  magnum  =s  maximum ;  quam  potero  dUucide  atque 
perspicue^  as  clearly  and  perspicuously  as  I  can. 

F.       THE    PERFECT    TENSE    OF    "  SUM." 

Indicative. 
Singular.  Plurau. 

/  hare  been  iu\  We  hive  been      f uimiis 

Thou  hast  been  fuisti  Ye  have  been       fuistis 

Ue  has  been^  f uit,  They  have  been,  fucnint  or  fucre, 

SOB-rUKCTIVK. 

SiKcmiJiiL  Plural. 

TTiat  I  mag  have  been       fuerim  That  tee  mag  have  been    fuerimijs 

Thai  thou  magM  have  been  fueris  That  ge  mag  have  been      fuuritis 

That  he  mag  have  been,    fuurit,  That  theg  mag  have  been,  fuerint. 

In  like  manner  are  inflected  all  the  compounds  of  sum ;  as,  ahfui^ 
I  have  been  absent ;  adfui  and  interfui,  I  have  been  present ;  jwtui^ 
1  have  been  able. 

Ever,  at  ang  time.  Unqitam. 

Never,  Aunquam,  nulla  tempore. 

Have  you  been  at  the  market  ?      Fuistine  in  fdro  ? 

I  have  been  there.  Fui. 

Have  I  been  there  ?  Egdn'  fbi  fui  ? 

You  have  been  there.  Fuisti. 

You  have  not  been  there.  (Ibi)  ndn  fuisti. 

Has  your  father  been  there  ?  Fuitne  pdter  tuus  iTlic  ? 

He  has  not  been  there  ?  l^on  fiiit  (illic). 

Have  we  been  there  ?  An  nos  ibi  fiiimus  ? 

Yes,  ye  have  been  there.  Sane  quidem,  fuistis. 

Have  you  been  at  the  ball  ?  Interfuistine  saltatidni  ? 

I  have  been  there.  Interfui. 

TTn,»«  ♦»,««  iw»««  ♦!,/»««  9  5  N""*  ^^  interfu<$nint  ? 

Have  they  been  there  ?  |  j^.^^  interfudrunt  ? 

They  have  not  been  there.  Ndn  inteifuenint. 

Have  you  ever  been  at  the  play  ?  Interfuistine  linquam  spectaculo  ? 

I  have  never  been  there.  "k^o  vera  nun(|uam  interfui. 

You  have  never  been  there.  Tu  niinquam  interfuisti. 

He  has  never  been  there.  llle  nun(iuam  intei*fuit. 

Have  you  already  been  in  the  Fuistine  jam  in  hdrtulo  ? 
garden? 
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1  have  not  yet  been  tW  }  IJifcSdun.  fdi. 

You  have  not  yet  been  there.         Tu  I'bi  ndndum  fuLsti. 

Nor  have  they  ever  been  there.      Neqiie  i\\\  linquam  ibi  fucrunt 

Have  you  already  been  at  my    Fuistine  jam  apud  pdtrem  mdam 

father's  ?  (cum  ptitre  mco)  ? 

I  have  not  yet  been  there  ?  £go  apud  dum  (cum  eo)  ndndum 

-  fiii. 
The  play,  spectacle.  Spectaculum,  i,  n. 

Exercise  85. 

Where  have  you  been  ?  —  I  have  been  at  the  market  —  Have  you 
been  at  the  ball  ?  —  I  have  been  there.  —  Have  I  been  at  the  play  ? 

—  You  have  been  there.  —  Hast  thou  been  there  ?  —  I  have  not  been 
there.  —  Has  your  cousin  ever  been  at  the  theatre  ?  —  lie  has  never 
been  there.  —  Hast  thou  already  been  in  the  c:reat  square  ?  —  I  have 
never  been  there.  —  Do  you  intend  to  go  thither  ?  —  I  intend  to  go 
thither  —  When  will  you  go  thither  ?  —  I  will  go  thither  to-morrow. 

—  At  what  oVlock  ?  —  At  twelve  o'clock.  —  lias  your  son  already 
been  in  my  large  garden  ?  —  He  has  not  yet  been  there.  —  Does  he 
intend  to  see  it  ?  —  He  does  intend  to  see  it.  —  When  will  he  go 
thither  V  —  He  will  go  thither  to-day.  —  Does  he  intend  to  go  to  the 
ball  this  evening  ?  —  He  does  intend  to  go  thither.  —  Have  you  al- 
ready been  at  the  ball  ?  —  I  have  not  yet  been  there.  —  When  do 
you  mtend  to  go  thither  ?  —  I  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow.  —  Have 
YOU  already  been  in  the  Englishman's  room  ?  —  I  have  not  yet  been 
in  it  —  Have  you  been  in  my  rooms  ?  —  1  have  been  there.  —  When 
have  you  been  there  ?  —  I  have  been  there  this  morning.  —  Have  I 
been  in  your  room  or  in  that  (an  in  Uld)  of  your  friend  ?  —  You  have 
neither  been  in  mine  nor  in  that  of  my  friend,  but  in  that  of  the 
Italian. 

Exercise  86. 

Has  the  Dutchman  been  in  our  storehouses  or  in  those  (in  Qlis)  of 
the  English  ? —  He  has  neither  been  in  ours  nor  in  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish, but  in  those  of  the  Italians.  —  Hast  thou  already  been  at  the 
market  ?  —  I  have  not  yet  been  there,  but  I  intend  to  go  thither.  — 
Has  the  son  of  our  bailin  been  there  ?  —  He  has  been  there.  —  When 
has  he  been  there  ?  —  He  has  been  there  to-day.  —  Does  the  son  of  our 
neighbor  intend  to  go  to  the  market  ?  —  He  does  intend  to  go  thith- 
er. —  What  does  he  wish  to  buy  there  ?  —  He  wishes  to  buy  some 
chickens,  oxen,  cheese,  beer,  and  cider  there.  —  Have  you  already 
been  at  my  cousin's  house  ?  —  I  have  already  been  there.  —  Has  your 
friend  already  been  there  ? —  He  has  not  yet  been  there.  —  Have  we 
already  been  at  our  friends'?  —  We  have  not  yet  been  there. —  Have 
our  friends  ever  been  at  our  house  V  —  They  have  never  been  there. 

—  Have  you  ever  been  at  the  theatre  ?  —  I  have  never  been  there. 

—  Have  you  a  mind  to  write  a  letter  ?  —  I  have  a  mind  to  write  one. 

—  To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  ?  —  I  wish  to  write  to  my  son.  — 
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Has  your  father  already  been  in  tlie  country  ?  —  He  has  not  yet  been 
there,  but  he  intends  to  go  thither.  —  Does  he  intend  to  go  thither 
today  ?  —  He  intends  to  go  thither  to-morrow.  —  At  what  o'clock 
will  he  depart  ?  —  He  will  depart  at  half  past  «x.  —  Does  he  intend 
to  depart  oefore  he  breakfasts  ?  —  He  intends  to  breakfast  before  he 
departs.  —  Have  you  been  anywhere  ?  —  I  have  been  nowhere. 


Lesson  XLV-  — penstoi  quadragesimum 

QUINTUM. 
OF  THE  PERFECT  TENSE. 

A.  The  perfect  tense  serves  to  represent  an  action 
or  event  as  completed,  either  just  now  or  at  some  in- 
definite past  time.     As, 

I  have  loved  (just  now),  or 

I  loved  (once,  yesterday). 

I  have  written  (and  have  now  done  writing),  or 

I  wrote  (at  some  past  time). 

1.  With  the  former  of  these  significations  it  is  called  the  perfect 
defm'Ue^  and  corres|)onds  to  the  same  tense  in  English.  With  the 
latter,  it  is  called  the  perfect  indefinite^  and  corresponds  to  the  simple 
form  of  the  English  imperfect* 

2.  The  perfect  indefinite  occurs  most  frequently  as  the  tense  of 
historical  narration.  E.  g.  Cato^  (fuoad  vixit,  virtutum  laude  crcvit, 
Cato  increased  in  reputation  for  virtue,  as  long  as  he  lived.  Lepidus 
ad  me  heri  vesperi  Htteras  misit,  Lepidus  sent  me  a  letter  last  evening. 

3.  Examples  of  the  perfect  definite  are  :  —  Fitium  unXctim  adoles- 
centulum  haiteo.  Ah!  quid  dixi,  me  habere  f  tmo  habui,  —  I  have  an 
only  son.  Alas !  What,  did  I  say  *' I  have  one"?  No,  I  have  had 
one.  Fuimus  Troc^,  fuit  7/ium,  We  Trojans  have  been,  Ilium  has  ex- 
isted (but  is  now  no  longer).  Ferus  omnia  Juppiter  Argos  transtulit, 
Cruel  Jupiter  has  transferred  everything  to  Ai^s  (and  it  is  there 
now). 

FORMATION    OF    THE    PERFECT    ACTIVE. 

B.  The  terminations  of  the  perfect  tense  for  the  re- 
spective conjugations  are :  1.  avi^  2.  ui  (ct?t),  3.  t,  4.  xvi 
(n).     E.  g. 

*  I.  e.  to  the  form  I  loved,  wrote,  &c.,  but  not  to  Ivxu  Umng,  tmUng,  which 
is  the  l4itm  Imperfect. 
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1.  Amavi,  laborflvi,  apportavi,  livi  (—  lav&yi). 

2.  Monui,  habui,  stuciui,  —  delevi,  complevi. 
S.  Legi,  scripsi,  dilexi,  attuli,  mlsi. 

4.  Audivi,  seivi,  ivi,  prodii,  ativi. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  perfect  tense  contains  the  second  root  of  the  verb,  which 
serves  as  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  several  other  parts.  (Ct\ 
Lesson  XX VIIL  G  1-5). 

2.  The  second  root  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations  is 
formed  from  the  first  or  general  root  (am,  mon,  aud),  by  adding, 
1.  avj  2.  ev  (fi),*  4.  iu  ;  as  amav,  </c/ev  (monu),  aud\y. 

5.  The  second  root  of  the  third  conjugation  is  either  the  same  as  tlie 
first,!  ^  %» ^^'^  ^^i  oi*  ^^  formed  by  adding  «,(  as  8crij}s  (=»  scrib 
-|-  s),  dix  (=■  die  -J-  s),  dux  (=  due  -j-  s). 

4.  Some  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  form  their  second  root 
according  to  the  analogy  of  the  third,  and,  vice  versa,  several  of  the 
third  assume  ui,  E.  g.  augeo  —  auxi,  fxdgeo  — /u/ai,  video  —  vldi .  § 
alo  —  aim,  colo  —  colUi,  pOno  —  p&tui,  &c. 

6.  Many  verbs  form  their  second  root  irregularly;  as,  1.  Seco  — 
seem,  lavo  —  lavi,  veto  —  vetUi,  &c.  2.  Jvibeo  — jitun,  haereo  —  haesi, 
audeo  —  ausun  sum,  &c.  8.  Arcesso  —  arcess'wi,  cresco  —  creei, 
cupio  —  cuplvi,  fero  —  iOJii,  miiio  —  wttei,  nosco  —  nbvi,  quaero  — 
quaesHvi,  sperno  —  sprevi,  uro  —  ti.wi,  verro  (everro)  —  verri,  &c. 
4.  Aperio  —  aperui,  farcio  — farsi,  salio  —  saliii,  sarcio  —  sarsi, 
venio  —  veni,  &c.  A  list  of  these  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
Grammar. 

6.  A  number  of  verbs  reduplicate  the  initial  consonant  in  the  second 
root ;  as,  do  —  d^di,  sto  —  steii,  ||  curro  —  cucurri,  disco  —  didici, 
posco  —  poposci,  mordeo  —  momordi,  &c. 

7.  Compounds  generally  form  the  second  root  like  their  simple 
verbs ;  as,  affero  (ad/ero)  —  aUiUi  («=  ad  -^-  tuli),  conficio  —  confeci, 
exaudio  —  exaudloi,  &c. 

*  Most  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  have  u,  but  the  original  termination 
iras  tv,  which  by  dropping  t  becomes  r  or  «. 

t  Always  the  same  when  the  root  ends  in  a  vowel;  as,  mtniSu — minid,  aciio, 
—  acdi,  tneUio  •—  metid,  &c. 

X  This  $,  preceded  by  c,  g,  h,  or  qu,  gives  rise  to  the  compound  consonant  x ; 
as,  dico  —  atxij  Jiao  — •  Vfari,  traho  —  traxi,  coauo  —  coari. 

When  preceded  by  6,  the  latter  is  cliaiigea  into  p  -,  as  nubo  —  uupsi,  scribo  — 
tcripn^  &c. 

When  preceded  bv  d,  either  <f  or  i  is  dropped  (most  commonly  the  latter); 
as,  edo  —  r«K,  de/enSo  —  defendi ;  tlaudo  —  CM«jt,  Uulo  —  lu». 

An  IK  in  the  first  root  is  frequently  dropped  in  the  second,  nnd  the  root-vowel 
prolonged ;  fi%,frango  ^—fregi^  fundo  — jiUH,  vinco  —  r?<  /,  rtlintpjo  —  rttiqui. 

^  The  prolongation  (and  change)  of  the  root-vowel  ts  quite  frequent;  as, 
cdpio  —  cvpi,  ago  —  fffi^  fdcio  — fid,  lego  —  Ipfii,  v^io  —  vnii,  &c. 

U  Sto  and  tpondeo  drop  the  second  f :  spoponai.  This  reduplication  includes 
the  vowel  following  the  consonant,  which  sometimes,  however,  is  changed  into 
e;  nsfaUo—feftUL 
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8.  The  perfect  subjunctive  is  formed  from  the  perfect  indicative, 
by  changing  t  into  Sriyn ,  as,  amdvi  —  amfwerim,  monui  —  monuerim^ 
&c. 

INFLECTION    OF    THE    PERFECT    ACTIVE. 

(7.     The  following  paradigms  exhibit  the  inflection 
of  the  perfect,  indicative  and  subjunctive  :  — 

First  Conjugation. 

IXDICATIVK.  SUBJUXCTIVK. 

Amavi,  I  loved,  have  loved,  Amaverim,  that  I  may  have  loved. 

Sing,   amavi  Sing,   rimaverim 

fimavisti  amaveris 

fimavit,  fimaverit, 

Plur.  amavlmfis  Plur.  amaverfmds 

fimavistis  Smaverltis 

Umaverunt  or  -re.*  jimaverint. 

Skcond  Conjugation. 
Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

MonQi,  /  reminded,  have  re^  Monuerim,  t/iot  I  may  have 

minded.  reminded. 

Sing.   mOntil  Sing.   mCnQerim 

moniiisti  mdnuerls 

monuit,  mdnuerit, 

Plur.  monuimOa  Plur.  mOnQerimua 

mdnuistls  m5nCler!tis 

mOnuerunt  or  -re.  mdntierint. 

Third  Conjugation. 
Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

Legi,  /  read,  have  read.       Legerim,  that  I  may  have  read. 

Sing,   legi  Sing,   legerim 
legidtl  IcgSris 

legit,  legerit, 

Plur.  legimtls  Plur.  legerfmds 
legistla  legerltls 

legerunt  or  -re.  legerint. 

Fourth  Conjugation. 
Indicative.  Subjunctivk. 

Audivi,  I  hear  d^  have  heard.  Audiverim,  that  I  may  have  heard. 
Sing,   audlvl  Sing.   audivCrlm 

audlvisti  audiverls 

audivit,  audivfirit, 

*  The  form  in  trunt  is  the  more  common  of  the  two. 
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Plur.  audivlmda  Plur.  audiverfmQs 

audivistis  audlverltis 

audlvGrunt  or  -re.  audiverint. 

So  conjugate  apportdvi^  I  have  brought ;  lavi,  I  have  washed ;  curari, 
I  have  orderefl  f  —  vUli,  I  have  seen  ;  veni^  I  have  come;  habuiy  I  have 
had ;  secui,  I  have  cut ;  jwatiy  I  have  commanded ; — fici,  I  have  made ; 
rejecif  I  have  mended;  mUi,  I  have  sent;  volui  and  nolili,  I  liave  been 
willing, unwilling ; — cupivi^  I  have  desired;  ivi  (eziiypradli),*  1  have 
gone  (out,  forth)  ;  quaesHui^  I  have  sought,  &c. 

Remarks. 

In  the  tenses  derived  from  the  second  root,  the  syllables 
am,  evi,  Im  are  frequently  contracted. 

a.)  In  the  first  conjugation,  avi  followed  by  an  5,  and  ave  followed 
by  an  r,  are  changed  into  a  ;  as,  amoMi^  amastis^  mndssemj  amdi<s€^  ior 
amamti^  amavisiisy  amavissem^  amavume,  &c.,  and  amdntnt,  amdnm^ 
amdram,  amdrOf  instead  of  amaverunt,  amdveram,  amdv^roj  &c. 

h.)  The  same  takes  place  with  evi  of  the  second  and  third  conju- 
gations; as,  complestij  complesse,  nesti,  nestis,  for  complevvitiy  complc' 
viitse,  nevisti,  nevistis,  and  deleram,  consuerunt,  nerunt^  instead  of  deic- 
veram,  consueverurUf  neverunt.  So  decressem,  decressej  quiessem  siria^ 
for  decrevissem,  &c.  The  termination  ovi  of  novi  and  its  compounds, 
and  also  of  the  compounds  of  mooeo,  suffers^  a  similar  contraction  ;  as, 
norunt,  nosse,  cogndram^  commdssem,  instead  of  norenm/,  novisse,  &c. 

c.)  In  the  fourth  conjugation  Ivi  before  s  fretjucntly  experiences  a 
similar  change ;  as,  audistt,  audtssem,  audUse,  for  audlmsti,  audlcissenij 
audlvissey  &c.  But  most  verbs  of  this  conjugation  have  a  second  fonn 
in  ii,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  poetry,  and,  when  an  r  follows,  aUo 
in  prose  ;  as,  audXit,  impedXiiy  ahXisse^  for  audivU,  impedint,  ahlvissej  ami 
(more  frequently)  audieram,  quaesieratj  definierant^  instead  of  audi- 
veramj  &c. 

d.)  The  syllable  is,  when  preceded  by  an  s  or  x,  is  sometimes  syn- 
copated in  the  perfect  tense  of  the  third  conjupition ;  as,  dixti,  sur- 
rexCj  evasti,  dimsse,  for  dixuttij  surrexme^  erasistij  dicisisse,  &c.  But 
this  contraction  is  antiquated,  and  used  sometimes  only  by  the  poets. 

e.)  Antiquated  forms  of  the  perfect  subjunctive  are  those  in  assim, 
eKtbn,  and  sim  (for  averim,  uerim,  erim),  which  frequently  occur  in 
Piautus  and  Terence.  E.  g.  irnperassUy  licemt^  occisU,  instead  of 
imperaverity  Hcuerit,  occiserit.  Among  these  forms  are  included  faxif, 
Jaxint  (i'oT  fecerit,  /ecerint);^  and  ausim,  ausit  (for  ausus  sim,  awtus 
«</),  which  have  remained  in  use  among  the  later  writera. 

Have  you  had  my  coat  ?  Habuistine  mdam  iogjom  ? 

I  have  had  it  Ilabui. 

*  All  the  compos,  of  eo  have  ii  mther  than  f n. 

t  In  invocations  and  wishes  ,  as,  FaxU  Dtut,  God  grant !  Dii  imtnorUdta 
fuxint ! 
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Ndn  vdro,  dgo  ^m  non  hibui. 
(  An  ego  cam  babiii  ? 
(  Egdn'  earn  habui  ? 

Sane  qui'dem,  earn  habuisti. 

Habuitne  vinum  ? 

Udbuit  vcro  aliqudntulnm. 
5  Nullum  hdbuit. 
(  Ndn  hdbuit 

Habulmiisne  dliquot  libros  ? 

Sane  quidem,  nonniillos  habuistis. 

Niim  qui'd  habucrunt  ? 

Nihil  habudrunt. 

iJtrum  vere  locutus  est,  an  crrfivit  ? 

Vdre  locutus  dst. 

Ille  niinquam  ndquo  \4re  locdtus 
est,  ndque  erravit. 

(  Ldcwn  habere. 

i  Locus  est  alicui  reu 

(  Loctis  datur  cdicui  ret. 

Datiirne    (dstne)    Idcus  saltatidui 
hddie  vdsperi  V 

Ddtur.    Est 
(  Qu^ndo  fiiit  locus  saltatldni  ? 
■\  Qud  tdmpore  ddtus  dst  Idcua  salta- 
(     tidni? 

Heri. 

Ileri ;  hestemo  die. 

Nudlus  tertlus. 

Primum,  itcrum,  terdum,  quartum, 
&c.  (adverbs). 

Postremum,  ultlmum. 

Nunc  (adv.)y  hoc  temp6re. 

Alias  (adv.),  alio  tempdre. 

Sacpius  (adv.  cmnp.),  sexcenties. 
(  Diversis  tempoiibus. 
(  Non  uno  tempore. 

Iternm   ac    sacpius,  semel    atcjuc 
iterum. 

Quotles  f   Quotiens  f    (adv.) 
Tofles,  totXens.    (adv.) 

As  many  times  (as  often)  (  Quotles  ....  totles. 

....  as.  (  Totlcs  ....  quotles. 

Once,    twice,  three  times,     Semel,  bis,  ter,  quiiter,  quinqules, 

four  times,  &c.    (Cf.  Les-         scxies,  &c. 

son  XXI.  F.) 
Sometimes.  Intenlum,  nonnunquam.  (cuh.) 

Formerly,  once.  Anteliac,  ollm,  quondam. 


No,  indeed,  I  Iiave  not  had  it 

Have  I  had  it  ? 

Yes,  you  have  had  it. 
Has  he  had  any  wine  ? 
He  has  had  a  little. 

lie  has  had  none. 

Have  we  had  some  books  ? 
Yes,  you  have  had  some. 
Have  they  had  anything  ? 
They  have  had  nothing. 
Has  he  been  right  or  wrong  ? 
He  has  been  correct 
He  has  never  been  either  right 
or  wrong. 

To  take  place. 

Does  the  ball  take  place  this 

evening  ? 
It  does  take  place. 

When  did  the  ball  take  place  ? 

It  took  place  yesterday. 

Yesterday. 

The  day  before  yesterday. 
The  first  time,  the  second 

time,  the  third  time,  &c. 
The  last  time. 
This  time. 
Another  time. 
Many  tiroes. 

Several  times. 

Time  and  again. 

How  many  times  t 
So  (as)  many  times. 
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To  he  accustomed^  %cont.  Sol&)j  ere,  .wT/ttu5  sum   (a  liquid 

F  AC  erf). 

//  is  lairfuly  rlghi,  LXc^l,  Itcuit,  or  Itcttum  est  (alicui 

ALIQUID   FACRRE). 

Are  you  accustomed  to  go  to  the  Solcsne  ire  interdum  in  forum  ? 

market  sometimes  ? 

I  am  accustomed    to  go  there  Soleo  6o  Sre  nonminquam. 

sometimes. 

Have  you  ever  gone  to  the  ball  ?  Ivistine  linnuam  saltutum  ? 

I  have  gone  there  several  times,  iigo  vcro  i vi  div^rsis  terapdribus. 

I  have    gone    there   time    and  Ivi  vero  scmel  &U\ue  iterum  (I'te- 

again.  rum  ac  sacpius) 

And  I  have  never  gone.  ifego  autism  niinquam  ivi 

Have  I  been  wrong  m  buying  Niim  mibi  libros  cmere  non  licuit  ? 

books? 

You  have   not  been  wrong  in  fmmo   vdro   tfbi   quosdam    emere 

buying.  licuit. 

Exercise  87. 

Have  you  had  my  glove  ?  —  I  have  had  it  —  Have  you  had  my 
pocket-handkerchief  f  —  I  have  not  had  it  —  Hast  thou  had  my  um- 
brella ?  —  I  have  not  had  it.  —  Hast  thou  had  my  pretty  knife  ?  —  I 
have  had  it.  —  When  hadst  thou  it  ?  —  I  had  it  yo^terrlay.  —  Have  I 
had  thy  gloves  ?  —  You  have  had  them.  —  Has  your  brother  had  my 
wooden  hammer  ?  —  He  has  had  it  —  Has  he  had  my  golden  ribbon  ? 

—  He  has  not  had  it  —  Have  the  English  liad  my  beautiful  ship  V  — 
They  have  had  it  —  Who  has  had  my  thread  stockings  ?  —  Your  ser- 
vants have  had  them.  —  Have  we  had  the  iron  trunk  of  our  good 
neighbor  V  —  We  have  had  it.  —  Have  we  had  his  line  carriage  V  — 
We  have  not  had  it  —  Have  we  had  the  stone  tables  of  the  foreign- 
ers ?  —  We  have  not  had  them.  —  Have  we  had  the  wooden  leg  of 
the  Irishman  ?  —  We  have  not  had  it.  —  Has  the  American  had  my 
good  work  ?  —  He  has  had  it  —  Has  he  had  my  silver  knife  ?  —  Ho 
has  not  had  it.  —  Has  the  young  man  had  the  first  volume  of  my 
work  ?  —  He  has  not  had  the  first,  but  the  second.  —  His  he  had  it  ? 

—  Yes,  sir,  he  has  had  it  — When  has  he  had  it  ?  —  He  has  had  it 
this  morning.  —  Have  you  had  sugar  ?  —  I  have  had  some.  —  Have  I 
had  good  paper  ?  —  You  have  had  some.  —  Has  the  sailor  had  bran- 
dy? —  He  has  had  some.  —  Have  you  had  any  ?  —  I  have  had  none. 

—  Have  you  had  the  headache  ?  —  I  have  had  the  toothacrhe.  —  Havo 
you  had  anything  good  ?  —  I  have  had  notliing  bad.  —  Did  the  ball 
take  place  yestenlay  ?  —  It  did  take  place.  —  When  does  the  ball  take 
place  ?  —  It  takes  place  this  evening. 

Exercise  88. 

Has  the  German  had  good  beer  ?  —  He  has  had  some.  —  Hast  thou 

had  large  cakes  ?  —  I  have  had  some.  —  Has  thy  brother  had  any  ?  — 

He  has  had  none.  —  Has  the  son  of  our  gardener  ]ia<l  flour?  —  Ho 

lias  had  some.  —  Have  the  Poles  had  good  tobacco  ?  —  They  have  had 
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pome.  —  'SVhat  tobacco  have  they  had?  —  They  have  had  tobacco 
for  smoking,  and  snuff.  —  Have  the  English  had  as  much  sugar  as  tea  ? 

—  They  have  had  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  —  lias  the  phy- 
sician been  right  V  —  He  has  been  wrong.  —  Has  the  Dutchman  been 
right  or  wrong  ?  —  He  never  has  been  either  right  or  wrong  ?  —  Have 
I  been  wrong  in  buying  honey  ?  —  You  have  been  wrong  in  buying 
some.  —  What  has  your  cousin  had  ?  —  He  has  had  your  boots  and 
shoes.  —  Has  he  had  my  good  biscuits  ?  —  He  has  not  had  them.  — 
What  has  the  Spaniard  had  ?  —  He  has  had  nothing.  —  Who  has  had 
courage  ?  —  Tlie  English  have  had  some.  —  Have  the  English  had 
many  friends  ?  —  They  have  had  many  of  them.  —  Have  we  had 
many  enemies  ?  —  We  have  not  had  many  of  them.  —  Have  we  had 
more  friends  than  enemies  ?  —  We  have  had  more  of  the  latter  than 
of  the  fonncr.  —  Has  your  son  had  more  wine  than  meat  V  —  He  haa 
had  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  —  Has  the  Turk  had  more 
pepper  than  corn  ?  —  He  has  had  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

—  lias  the  painter  had  anything  ?  —  He  has  had  nothing. 

Exercise  89. 

How  often  have  you  read  that  book  ?  —  I  have  road  it  twice.  — 
Have  you  ever  heanl  this  man  ?  —  1  have  never  heard  him.  —  Have 
you  heard  him  sometimes  ? — I  have  heard  him  sometimes.  —  Do  you 
sometimes  go  to  the  theatre  ?  —  I  go  thither  sometimes.  —  Has  your 
brother  gone  to  the  ball  ?  —  He  has  (gone  there).  —  Has  he  gone  to 
the  ball  as  often  as  you  ?  —  He  has  gone  (thither)  often er  than  I.  — 
Do  you  sometimes  go  into  the  garden  ?  —  I  formerly  went  into  it  fre- 
quently.—  Does  your  old  cook  ever  go  to  the  market? — He  goes  tbero 
iVequendy.  —  He  went  there  the  dav  before  yesterday  —  Ilast  thou 
gone  to  the  ball  oftener  than  thy  brothers  ?  —  1  have  gone  thither 
oftener  than  tliey  —  Has  your  cousin  often  been  at  the  play  V  —  He 
has  been  there  several  times  —  Have  you  sometimes  been  hungry  ? 
I  have  often  been  hungry.  —  Has  your  valet  often  been  thirsty  ?  — 
He  has  never  been  either  hungry  or  thirsty.  —  Have  you  gone  to  the 
play  early  ?  —  I  have  gone  thither  late.  —  Have  I  gone  to  the  ball  as 
early  as  you  ?  —  You  have  gone  thither  earlier  than  I.  —  Has  your 
brother  gone  thither  too  late  ?  —  He  has  gone  thither  too  early.  — 
Have  your  brothers  had  anything?  —  They  have  had  nothing. — 
Who  has  had  my  purse  and  my  money  ?  —  Your  ser\'ant  has  had  lx)th. 

—  Has  he  had  my  stick  and  my  hat  ?  —  He  has  had  both.  —  Hast 
thou  had  my  horse  or  that  of  my  brother  ?  —  I  have  had  neither  yours 
nor  that  of  your  brother.  —  Have  I  had  your  note  or  that  of  the  phy- 
sician ?  —  You  have  had  both  —  What  has  the  physician  had  ?  —  I  to 
has  had  nothing  —  Has  anybodv  had  my  golden  candlestick  ?  —  No- 
body has  had  it.  —  When  hast  thou  been  at  the  ball  ?  —  I  was  (there) 
last  evening.  —  Hast  thou  found  any  one  there  ?  —  I  have  found  no 
one  there. 
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Lesson  XLVI-— pensum  quadragesimum 

SEXTUM. 

OF  THE  PERFECT  PASSIVE. 

A,  The  perfect  tense  of  the  passive  voice  is  com- 
posed of  the  perfect  participle  and  sum  oxfuL     Thus :  — 

Indicativ  SuujrxcTivK. 

Amatus  sum  or  fui,  I  have  been  Amatus  sim  or  fuerim,  thai  I 

loved,  or  I  was  loved.  may  have  been  loved. 

Sing,   amatus  sum  or  fui  SiNO.    amatus  pirn  or  fuerim 

amatus  Ss  or  fuisti  amatus  sis  or  fuSris 

amatus  est  or  fuit,  amatus  sit  or  fuSrit, 

Flur.  amati  sQmus  or  fulmus  Plur.  araati  8imus  or  fucrfmus 

amati  estis  or  fuistis  amati  sltis  or  fuerftis 

amati  sunt  or  fuerunt*  amati  sint  or  fuCrint. 

So  inflect  monUus  sum,  I  have  been  admonished ;  lecttts  sum,  I  have 
been  read ;  audifus  sum,  I  have  been  heard.  To  these  add  lacertUus 
sum,  I  have  been  torn ;  ktutus  sum,  I  have  been  washed ;  servatus 
sum,  I  have  been  preserved ;  laudaius  sum,  I  have  been  praised  ;  riVti- 
percUus  sum,  I  have  been  blamed ;  ornatus  sum,  I  liave  been  adorned ; 
doclus  sum,  I  have  been  taught ;  habitus  sum,  I  have  been  held ;  iwtsus 
sum,  Lhave  been  commanded;— </i/€c/ti«  sum,  I  have  been  chenshed ; 
ductus  sum,  I  have  been  led ;  fractus  sum,  I  have  been  broken  ;  mis- 
sus sum,  I  have  been  sent ;  scriptus  sum,  I  have  been  written ;  sMatus 
sum,  I  have  been  taken  away ;  erudUus  sum,  I  have  been  instructed ; 
munlius  sum,  I  have  been  defended ;  punltus  sum^  I  have  been  pun- 
ished ;  vestitus  sum,  I  have  been  clothed. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  perfect  participle  employed  in  the  formation  of  this  tense  is 
derived  from  the  supine  in  um^  which  is  usually  termed  the  third  root 
of  the  verb.     (Cf.  Lesson  XXIV.  C.  Rem.  1.) 

2.  The  third  root  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations  is  de- 
rived from  the  first  or  general  root  (am, man,  aud)  by  annexing,  1.  at, 
2.  it  (it),  4.  it;  as,  am&tum,  monitum  (deletum),  auditum. 

3.  The  third  root  of  the  third  conjugation  is  fonned  by  annexing  t 
to  the  general  root;  as,  dictum,  exuium,' ledum.  This  t  of  the  thinl 
root,  like  the  s  of  the  second  (p.  237,  note  t),  gives  rise  to  several 
modifications  of  the  consonants  preceding  it.    Thus :  — 

o.)  When  the  first  root  ends  m  g,  A,  or  qu,  these  letters  are  changed 
into  c  ;  as,  rego  —  rectum,  traho  —  tractum,  coquo  —  cocium, 

♦  So  if  the  ftubject  is  feminine,  Sinp.  amata  gum,  h,  fst ;  Plur.  amaUte  s&mus, 
ttda,  gunti  and  when  neuter,  Sing,  amdtum  etti  Plur.  anuita  tunt. 
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6.)  B  is  clianged  into  p ;  as,  scriho  —  scnptum,  nuho  —  nuptum. 

c)  Sometimes  the  root  is  changed  before  the  addition  of  t;  as, 
colo  —  cultum,  frango  — frachim^  gero  —  gestum^  rumpo  —  ruptum^ 
sperno  —  sprttum^  stemo  —  stratum,  uro  —  ustum,  vinco  —  viclum, 

d.)  When  the  first  root  ends  in  d  or  t,  the  third  adds  s  instead  of 
/,  and  those  letters  are  either  dropped  or  converted  into  8 ;  as,  edo  — 
esum,  defendo  —  de/ensum,  ludo  —  lusum,  discedo  —  dlscessum. 

e.)  A  number  of  other  verbs  add  likewise  s  and  modify  the  root ; 
as,  excello  —  excehum^  faUo  — falsum,  peUo  — puLtum,  premo  — pres- 
surriy  spargo  —  sparsum,  verro  —  versum, 

/.)  Some  verbs  in  sco  drop  sc  before  the  /  of  the  third  root ;  as, 
cresco  —  crefum,  nosco  —  notum,  quiesco  —  quietum,  pasco  —  pastwn, 

g.)  A  number  of  verbs  form  their  third  root  mXtortt,  as,  bUbo  — 
hibtium,  vomo  —  vomXtum^  pOno  —  posUwn ,  arcesso  —  arcessUunij  cu- 
pio  —  cupliumy  quaero  —  quaesUum,  &c. 

4.  The  reduplication  (p.  237,  Rem.  6)  does  not  extend  to  the  thinl 
root  E.  g  {lo  —  ddtuMt  sto  —  gtdttun^  curro — cursum^  mordeo  — 
morsumy  &c. 

5.  Verbs  which  are  irregular  in  the  second  root  are  generally  like- 
wise so  in  the  third ;  as,  seco  — sectum,  lavo  —  laaatum  (but  latttus  or 
lotus),  fero  —  latum,  aperio  —  apertwn,  mitto  —  missumy  salio  —  sal- 
sum,  venio  —  ventum,  &c. 

6.  Inceptive  verbs  iVi  sco  generally  want  the  third  root,  and  so  many 
others,  lor  these,  and  other  irregularities  of  verbs,  the  student  may 
consult  the  list  of  irregular  verbs  at  the  end  of  the  book,  or  his  lexicon. 

Have  you  been  loved  ?  Esne  (fuistine)  amdtus  ? 

I  have  been  loved.  Am&tus  9um. 

Has  he  been  hated  ?  Fui'tne  in  ddio  ? 

He  was  not  hated.  In  ddio  ndn  fiiit. 

XT      u    u  •    ^  0  (  i^cquid  est  laudata  ? 

Has  she  been  praised  ?  |  ^^^^^  laudata? 

Yes,  truly,  she  has  been  praised.     Sdne  quidem,  laudfita  est  (fiiit). 

No,  she  has  been  blamed  Immo  vero  vitupertlta  est. 

TT  1.  "110^  ^^cnuis  dst  punitus  ? 

Has  any  one  been  punished  ?       |  ^A^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

XT  1.     V  '  V.   1  1  Nemo  punitus  dst. 

No  one  has  been  punished.  -j  ^^^  ^„f^„^  ^„-^  affectns  est 

Who  has  been  rewarded  ?  Quis  est  praemio  ornutus  ? 

llie  young  man  has  been  re-  Adolescentulus  pradmio  orn&tus  est 

warded. 

Have  we  been  despised  ?  Niim  n6s  contdmpti  siimus  ? 

We  have  not  been  despised.  Non  siimus 

Have  they  (/cm.)  been  rcpre-  An  illae  reprehensae  sunt  ? 

hended  ? 

They  have  been  reprehended.  Vero  quidem,  reprehensae  siint. 

TT  V  .  o  f  fetis  missi  ? 

Have  ye  been  sent  ?  ^  jj^^,  ^^^i^  ^^^  , 

We  have  not  been  sent  Missi  non  siimus. 
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PERFECT   OF    DEPONENT  VERBS. 

B,     The  perfect  tense  of  deponent  verba  is  formed 
like  that  of  the  passive  voice  (cf.  A.).     Thus :  — 


ISDICATIVK. 

Ilortatus  sum  or  fui,  I  have  ex- 
horted, I  exhorted. 

Sing,  hortatus  sum  or  fui 
hortatus  es  or  fuisti 
hortatus  est  or  fuit, 

Plur.  hortati  sQmus  or  fuimas 
hortati  estis  or  fuistis 
hortati  sunt  or  fuerunt. 


SuBJUNCriVK. 

Hortatus  aim  or  fuerim,  that  I 
may  have  exhorted 

Sing,  hortatus  sim  or  fuSriia 
hortatus  sis  or  fueris 
hortatus  sit  or  fuJ^rit, 

Plur.  hortati  simus  or  fuerfmus 
hortati  sitis  or  fuSrftis 
hortati  sint  or  fueriut. 


So  versus  sum  or  fuiy  I  have  feared ;  loc&us  sum  or  Juij  I  have 
spoken ;  Uanditus  sum  or  fui^  I  have  flattered.  To  these  add  arbi- 
irdtus  sum,  I  have  thought ;  comilfUus  sum^  1  have  escorted ;  moratus 
sum,  I  have  delayed ; — meritus  swn,  I  have  earned ;  miseritus  sum,  I 
have  pitied ;  tuUus  sum^  I  have  defended ;  —  lapsus  sum,  I  have  fidlen; 
oblUus  sum,  I  have  forgotten ;  pro/ectus  sum,  I  have  departed ;  secutus 
sum,  I  have  followed ;  —  expertus  sum,  I  have  experienced ;  largitus 
sum,  I  have  lavished,  &c.    (Cf.  Lesson  XXXV.) 

Haoe  you  ever  spoken  Latin  f  Locuiusne  is  unquam  Latine  f 

I  have  never  spoken  it.  Nunquam  locutus  sum, 

lias  he  heen  accustomed  to  write     Solitiisne  est  scnbere  epistolas  ? 


letters  ? 

He  has  heen  accustomed  (to  do 
so). 

Who  have  ohtaincd  the  prefer- 
ence ? 

Our  friend  (has  ohtained  it). 

We  have  obtained  it  ourselves. 

Whom  have  they  flattered  ? 
They  have  flattered  no  one. 
Has  he  departed  (for  a  journey)  ? 
He  has  not  yet  left. 
Has  she  remained  at  home  ? 
Yes,  she  has  (remained). 
How  much  money  has  he  lav- 
ished ? 
He  has  lavished  more  than  was 


proper. 

Have    you 

than  I  ? 


spent  more  money 


Sane  quidem,  sdlitus  est. 

Qufs  principdtum  consecfltus  est  ? 

Ndster  amicus. 

Kdsmet  ipsi  princip&tum  conseciiti 

siimus. 
Cul»blanditi  stint? 
Blanditi  sunt  n^mini. 
Niim  est  prof^-tus  ? 
Kdndum  profn^ctus  4sL 
Morat^ne  est  ddmi  ? 
Vero,  morftta  est. 
Qudntum    pecuniae    largitus    est 

flle? 
Largitus  ^st  phis  (dmplius)  a^quo. 

Largitusne  4s  majdrem  peciiniam 
qudm  ^go  ? 


*  Blandiri  alicui  is  the  usual  construction. 
21* 
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No,  I  have  (on   the   contran-)  linmo  vdro  mindrcm  largitus  sum. 
spent  less. 

The  king.  K^*x,  regis,  iw. 

The  successor.  Successor,  oris,*  fw. 

Tlie  lawyer,  barrister,  coun-  Patronus  (i,  m.)  causarum ;  causl- 

scllor.  dicus,  i,  m. ;  jurisconsultus,  i,  m. 

The  office,  employment.  Munus,  ens,  n. 

Learned.  Doctus,  erudltus,  a,  um. 

To  succeed  (one  in  office).  Suctedo,  ere,  cessi,  ccssum  (in  ali- 

CUJU8  LOCUM,  regno). 

To  grow  sick,  to  be  taken  (  Aegresco,  ere, , .f 

ilL  (  Fio  (fieri,  &ctu8  sum)  acgrotus. 

To  fall  sick.  Incido  (ere,cldi,casun])  in  morbum. 

To  recover  one's  health,  to  (  Convalesco,  ere,  lui,  . 

grow  well.  (  Fio  (fieri,  factus  sum)  sanus. 

Txrz  ^i      7  ^r-    •  {  Quid  ex  eo  factum  est  f 

What  has  become  o/hmt  lQ„,d  eo  (di  eo)  fdctum  ea t 

He  has  become  a  doctor,  a  law-  Fdctus  ^st  m^iens,  patronus  cau- 

yer,  a  king.  sfirum,  r^x. 

He  has  turned  soldier.  Fuctus  est  miles. 

He  has  enlisted.  Ilelutus  %  est  inter  milites. 

Have  you  become  a  lawyer  ?  Factiisne  ^  considicus  ? 

No,  I  have  become  a  merchant.  Ndn  v^ro,  filctus  sum  mercfttor. 

What  becomes  of  children  ?  •  Quid  fit  ex  libens  ? 

(  Fiunt  ex  lA)eris  homines  adiilti. 
Has  he  fallen  sick  ?  Incidftne  in  morbum  ? 

He  has  fallen  sick.  Vdro  quidcm,  incidit 

Ih.venotrocove«..a.  }  f,!;  ^^.r 

AVhom    has  he    succeeded    (in  (  Cujus  in  Idcum  succdssit  ? 

office)  ?  I  Ciiius  mtineris  factus  est  succ<^ssor  ? 

He  has  succeeded  tlie  king  (to  j  In  Idcum  regis  succ^ssit 

the  throne).  (  Factus  o^t  successor  regis. 

Exercise  90. 

Why  has  that  child  been  praised  ?  —  It  has  been  praised  because  it 
has  studied  well.  —  Hast  thou  ever  been  praised/'  —  I  have  often 
been  praised.  —  Why  has  that  other  child  been  nunished  ?  —  It  has 
been  punished  because  it  has  been  naughty  and  idle.  —  Has  this  child 
been  rewarded  ?  —  It  has  been  rewarde<l,  because  it  has  worked  well. 
—  When  was  that  man  punished  ?  —  He  was  punishe<l  day  before 

♦  This  "word  Rlwnyf*  rpqnires  the  genitive  of  the  office. 

t  Compare  A.  Rem.  6. 

X  From  refitVf  -trrCy  -/«/»,  4ulum. 


Children  become  men.  '  '^'^"  <^""*  '•°™"*'»  "''""' 
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yesterday.  —  Why  have  we  been  esteemed  ?  —  Because  we  have  been 
studious  and  obedient  —  Why  have  these  people  been  hated  ?  —  Be- 
cause they  have  been  disobedient.  —  By  whom  has  the  room  been 
swept  ?  —  It  has  been  swept  by  your  servant.  —  How  many  times  has 
it  been  swept  ?  —  It  has  been  swept  twice.  —  Has  your  book  been 
read  as  often  as  mine  ?  —  It  has  been  read  ofcener  than  yours.  —  Why 
has  that  book  been  burnt?  —  Because  it  was  a  worthless  one.  —  Have 
you  been  commanded  to  write  ?  —  I  have  not  been  commanded  to 
write,  but  to  speak.  —  Whither  has  the  young  man  been  sent  ?  —  He 
has  been  sent  mto  the  country.  —  By  whom  have  you  been  instruct- 
ed ?  —  I  have  been  instructed  by  my  parents  and  masters.  —  Has  the 
book  been  torn  by  any  one  ?  —  It  has  been  torn  by  our  children.  — 
Have  our  shirts  been  washed  ?  —  ^'be-y  liave  not  yet  been  washed.  — 
AMien  were  our  glasses  broken? — They  were  broken  yesterday. — 
Have  you  been  punished  as  severely  (tain  serHre)  as  1?  —  I  have 
been  punished  more  severely  than  you. —  By  whom  were  these  letters 
written  ?  —  They  were  written  by  our  enemies.  —  Has  our  friend 
been  loved  by  bis  masters  ?  —  He  has  been  loved  and  praised  by 
them,  because  he  was  studious  and  good ;  but  his  brother  has  been 
despised  by  his,  because  he  was  naughty  and  idle. 

Exercise  SI. 

What  has  become  of  your  friend  ?  —  He  has  become  a  lawyer.  — 
What  has  become  of  your  cousin  ?  —  He  has  enlisted.  —  Was  your 
uncle  taken  ill  ?  —  He  was  taken  ill,  and  1  became  his  successor  in 
his  office.  —  Why  did  this  man  not  work  ?  —  He  could  not  work,  be- 
cause he  was  taken  ill.  —  Has  he  recovered  ?  —  He  has  recovered. — 
What  has  become  of  him  ?  —  Ho  has  turned  a  merchant  —  What  has 
become  of  his  children? — His  children  have  become  men.  —  What 
has  become  of  your  son  ?  —  lie  has  become  a  great  man.  —  Has  he 
become  learned  ?  —  He  has  become  learned.  —  What  has  become  of 
my  book  ?  —  I  do  not  know  {Ilawl  scio)  what  has  betrome  of  it  — 
Have  you  torn  it  ?  —  I  have  not  torn  it.  —  What  has  become  of  our 
neighbor?  —  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him.  —  When  did 
your  father  set  out?  —  He  set  out  yestenlay.  —  Have  our  friends 
already  set  out  ?  —  They  have  not  yet  set  out.  —  With  whom  liave 
you  spoken  ?  —  I  have  spoken  with  my  neig!»lx)r.  —  Has  any  one 
spoken  to  those  men  ?  —  No  one  has  spoken  to  them.  —  Whose  money 
have  they  squandered?  —  They  have  squandered  their  own.  — Has 
any  one  exhorted  you  ?  —  My 'master  has  exhorted  me.  —  Has  j'our 
brother  obtained  the  preference  ?  —  He  has  not  obtained  it  —  Have 
you  flattered  any  one  f  —  I  never  flatter  any  one.  —  Do  our  enemies 
flatter  us  ?  —  They  do  flatter  us. — Has  your  father  remained  at  home  ? 
—  He  has  remained.  —  Did  he  remain  at  home  yesterday  ?  —  He  did 
not  remain  at  home. — Have  you  been  accustomed  to  go  to  the  the- 
atre?— I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  go. — Whom  has  your  brother 
succeeded  in  oflice  ?  —  He  has  become  the  successor  of  his  father. 
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[lesson  47. 


Lesson  XLVn.  —  pensum  quadragesimum 

SEPTIMUM. 
OF  THE   SUPINES. 


A,     The  supine  in  um  a1 
in  order  to,  for  the  purpose 
verbs  of  motion,  such  as 
sum,  do,  &c.     As, 

ik)  ciibltum,  saltdtum,  veniitum, 

dsum. 
Abeo  exuliltuxn,  pdtriam  defen- 

sum,  pilcem  petitum. 
Venio  qudstum,  sciscit&tum,  gra- 

tuUltum. 
Rcdco    spcctAtuxn,    obsecratum, 

biematum. 
Missus  sum  belldtum,  consiiltum. 

Dd  alicui  aliquam  niiptum. 


Iways  implies  a  purpose  {to, 
of),  and  is  chiefly  used  after 
eo,  abeo,  venio,  millo,  missus 

I  go  to  sleep,  to  dance,  to  hunt,  to 
eat. 

I  go  off  into  exile,  to  defend  my 
country,  to  sue  for  peace. 

I  come  to  complain,  to  inquire,  to 
congratulate. 

I  return  to  see,  to  beseech,  to  win- 
ter. 

I  have  been  sent  to  wage  war,  to 
consult 

I  give  some  one  in  marriage. 


J5.     Rule.  —  Supines  in  um  have  an  active  sense, 
and  govern  the  same  cases  as  their  verbs.*     E.  g. 


Divitiacus  Romam  ad  senatum 
venit^  auxUium  postuldium, 

Vene'runt  queatum  injuriaSy  et  ex 
foedere  res  rej^etUum, 

Non  dgo  Graiis  servUwn  mdtribus 

iho. 
Hannibal  invfctus  pdtriam  de/cn- 

sum  rcvocatus  est. 
Cdctwn  dgo,  non  vapvlatum  con- 

diictus  Slim. 
Missus    est    scisciialumy    quibus 

precibus     suppliciisque     decs 

pdssent  plac&re. 


Divitiacus  came  to  Rome  to  the 
scnatCf  in  order  to  ask  for  aid. 

They  came  to  complain  of  injuries, 
and  to  demand  restitution  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty. 

I  shall  not  go  to  sen-e  Grecian 
matrons. 

Hannibal  w«is  recalled  unconquercd 
to  defend  his  country'. 

I  was  employed  to  cook,  not  to  be 
flogged. 

He  was  sent  to  inquire  by  what 
prayers  or  offerings  they  might 
appease  the  gods. 


Remarks. 

1.  The  verb  ire  with  the  supine  in  um  is  sometimes  eouivalent  to 
the  English  /  will,  lam  about;  as,  Cur  te  isperdXtum?  Why  will  you 


*  The  supines  in  nm  and  tt  are,  in  point  of  form,  nouns  of  the  fourth  declen- 
sion, the  former  in  the  accusative,  the  latter  in  the  ablative  or  dative  (when 
u  =.  ui).    Their  construction,  however,  shows  them  to  be  parts  of  the  verb. 
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make  yourself  unhappy  ?  Fu^e  cire*,  qui  seque  remque  puhUcam  per- 
cUtum  irent,  There  were  citizens,  who  were  engaged  in  ruining  both 
themselves  and  the  republic.  But  ire  with  the  supine  is  frequently 
nothing  more  than  a  circumlocution  for  the  same  tense  of  the  verb ; 
as,  uUum  ire  =s=  ulcisci^  to  revenge ;  raptum  eunt  =  eripiwity  they  plun- 
der; jyerditum  earn  us  ^=  perdamus,  we  may  ruin. 

2.  The  supine  in  urn  retains  its  active  signification  with  a  passive 
vcrf>.  E.  g.  Contumeliam  viihi  per  hvjtu<ce  pelulantiam  factum  tVwr, 
They  are  insulting  me  with  the  petulance  of  this  man. 

3.  In  connection  with  the  passive  infinitive  in,  the  supine  in  vm 
serves  to  form  the  future  infinitive  passive ;  as,  amatum  iri,  to  be  ^|^ut 
to  be  loved ;  aiulitum  tVi,*  to  be  aoout  to  be  heard,  &c.  (Ct\  Lesson 
XLVIII.  B.) 

4.  Many  verbs  want  the  supine  in  t/m.  In  these  cases  (and  often 
also  where  the  supine  exists),  the  purpose  implied  in  the  verb  of 
motion  may  be  indicated  by  various  other  constructions ;  as,  Venio 
ffp€ct(Vum<,  ad  spectandum,  spectandi  causd^  FpeciaiwiiSy  ut  spccteni^  or 
spectCirCy  I  come  to  see,  for  the  sake  of  seeing,  about  to  see,  &c.  In 
general,  the  use  of  the  supine  is  not  extensive,  and  the  best  writers 
more  frequently  prefer  the  gerund  with  ad  or.  causa,  or  the  future 
participle  in  vnrus,    (Cf.  Lesson  XXX.  D.) 

C.  The  supine  in  u  is  used  in  a  passive  sense  after 
faSj  nefas,  opus^  and  after  adjectives  signifying g-ood  or 
bad,  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  woritiy  or  unworUiy,  easy  or 
difficult,  and  the  like.     E.  g. 

Si  hoc  Jan  est  dxctu.  If  it  is  right  to  say  so. 

Ntfas  est  dictu.  It  is  impiety  to  say  so. 

ita  dictu  6pu9  est.  Tlius  we  must  say. 

Ilon^stum,  dignum,  tiirpe,  mir^  It  is  honorable,  worthy,  disgraceful, 

bile  est  dictu.  wonderful  to  tell  or  to  be  told. 

Fiicile,  difficile,  m^ius,  dpdmum  It  is  easy,  difficult,  better,  best,  to 

^t/oc/ti-t  do  or  to  be  done. 

Quid  dst  tarn  jucundum  cognitn  Is  there  anything  so  delightful  to 

atque  audifu,  quam  sapidntibus  know  and  to  hear  as  a  discourse 

sentcntiis  gravibiis(|ue  verbis  replete  with  sage  sentiments  and 

omAta  orario  ?  weighty  arguments  ? 

Sapiens  vitdtu,  quidque  petitu  sft  The  philosopher  will   render  you 

melius^  caiisas  ri^ddet  tfbi.  (in  account  of  what  it  is  best  to 

avoid,  and  what  best  to  seek. 

Ilemiei  nHiil  ilsquam  dictu  di-  The  Ilernici  never  achieved  any- 

gnvm  ausi  stint  thing  worth  mentioning  any  where. 


♦  The  passive  infinitive  iri  in  this  connection  iff  used  impermmaay. 

t  So  likewiiee  dulce  auditUj  sweet  to  hear;  mctUuimum  tactu,  ot  the  M>f>e9t 
touch; /or iVe  inrentu^  easy  to  find,  or  to  be  found;  tptLiom  dikiu^  plausible  to 
be  said;  fotdurn  inctptu^  foul  to  be  undertaken,  &c. 
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Rkmarks. 

1.  The  supine  ia  ti  floes  not  govern  any  case,  and  is  hence  pat  with 
the  passive  voi.e.  It  is  commonly  rendered  like  the  iufmitive  iiassive, 
but  frequently  better  translated  actively.  The  supines  thus  employed 
are  not  numerous.  The  principal  are  dictu,  auditu,  cognXtu,  fuctu, 
in  i^iUUy  memorat  u . 

2.  The  atljectives  most  frequently  found  in  connection  with  this 
supine  are  bonm^  parvus,  maijnxis,  dulcit,  ffrarh^  lev'is^  Jfdus,  duriut, 
(leforinis^  spec'uMm,  tlir/mu,  imUgnwf, procllvut,  facilut,  diJfici/ut^fmrahUut, 
and  others  in  Us ;  also  rdrus,  necessariuSf  acerbwtj  vehewens,  turput, 
fof^us,  &c. 

3.  The  supine  in  u  sometimes  (though  rarely)  occurs  with  a  verb ; 
as,  Pwlet  divtUy  It  is  shauieful  to  be  said.  Primus  cubitu  sui^t, 
jHfslrcmus  cubitum  eaiy  J  jet  him  (the  steward)  be  the  first  to  rise  and 
the  last  to  go  to  bed.  Priusquam  ego  obsouatu  redeo,  Before  I  return 
from  the  purchase  of  food.* 

4.  Instead  of  the  supine  in  «,  especially  after  fac'dis  and  dtfficUu<, 
the  following  constructions  fro(iuently  occur :  — 

a.)  The  infinitive  present;  as,  Facile  est  vincere  nnn  repugtiantea. 
It  is  easy  to  coniiuer  where  there  is  no  resistance.  Jd  dicere  obscoc- 
num  e.sfy  It  is  obscene  to  say  so. 

b.)  The  gerund  with  ad ;  as,  Facillimus  ad  concorptendum.  The 
easiest  to  cook.  Jucunduvi  ad  audiendum,  Delightful  to  hear  or  to  be 
heard. 

c.)  The  passive  voice  and  the  adjectives  ./acife,  diJficUe,,  &c.  as 
adverbs.  E.  g.  Non,  fairile  dijudicatur  amor  verwt  el  Jictus,  Ileal  love 
and  feigned  are  not  easily  distinguished. 

d.)  Sometimes  the  present  participle,  and  more,  rarely  a  supine  in 
um  ;  as,  Decemviri  collo(|uentibus  eratU  dijficiles,  The  decemviri  were 
difficult  pf  access.     Optimum  faclum.  Best  to  do. 

e.)  Quite  frequently  a  verbal  noun  in  the  c&%  required  by  the 
adjective;  as,  Justae  causae  facilis  est  defensio.  The  defense  of  a  just 
cause  is  an  easy  one.  Difficilis  est  animi^  quid  aut  qnal'is  sit,  intelli- 
gcntia  (=a  Difficile  est  intellectu,  quid,  &c.),  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  natun^  of  the  mind.  So  jucunda  jwtui  (for  jMt*u),  Delightful 
to  drink.  Pacilui  dirism.  Easy  to  divide.  Erant  rari  aditOs^  They 
were  rarely  to  be  seen  (rare  of  access).  Cognitione  dignum,  Worth 
knowing. 

IxF.        Pkkk.        Supine,  t 
To  do  —  done.  Agere    —  egi,         adum. 

To  make  (do)  —  vujde.  Facere  — feci,       factum. 

To  make  (manufacture)  —  made.    Conficere  —  confcci,  confectum. 
To  take  off —  taken  off.  Exuere  —  exui,  exutum. 

*■  In  thene  cnnes  the  ;>apine  ap)iears  renlly  as  the  ftbi:itive  of  a  verlml  sub- 
stantive. But  here  the  verbals  in  io  are  by  far  more  common;  e.  g.  a  f rumen- 
UUi&nt  redire,  to  return  from  a  foraging  expedition. 

t  The  forms  ar^Mm,  fuctttm^Scc.  niny  cither  be  ro;yirtlo<l  a"»  the  5«piiic  "to 
aci,"  '•  to  do,"  oi-  as  the  uoulcr  ot' tUo  perfect  (larticiplc  "acted/'  " done,'*  &c. 
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To  pull  oiT--  pulled  off. 

To  Bay  —  said. 

To  speak  —  spoken. 

To  couversc  witli  —  conversed 

with. 
To  dare  —  dared. 
To  cut  —  cut. 
To  uiow  —  mowed. 

To  bum  —  burnt. 

To  wash  —  washed. 

To  pick  up  —  picked  up. 
To  preserve  —  preserved. 
To  tear  —  toni. 

"What  have  you  done  ? 
I  have  done  nothing. 
JUm  the  tailor  made  my  coat  ? 
He  has  made  it 
He  has  not  yet  made  it 
Have  you  taken  off  your  clothes  ? 
I  have  taken  them  off. 
Have  they  taken  off  their  boots  ? 
They  have  not  taken  them  oil*. 
Have  we  taken  off  our  hats  ? 
You  have  not  taken  off  your  hats. 
Has  he  told  you  that  ? 
He  has  told  me. 
AVho  has  told  him  that  ? 
1  have  told  him  myself. 
Are  you  the  brother  of  my  friend  ? 
]  fim. 

AVith  which  man  have  you  spo- 
ken ? 
I  have  spoken  with  that  man. 
Have  you  spoken  to  your  friend  ? 

I  have  spoken  to  him. 

AVhich  gloves  have  you  picked 

up? 
I  have  picked  up  yours. 
Have  you  preserved  my  books  ? 

I  have  not  preserved  them. 
Which  books  have  you  burnt  ? 

I  have  burnt  no  books. 


Detrahere  —  detraxi,  detractum. 
Dicere  —  dixi,  dictum. 
Lo<|ui  —  locutus  sum. 
Colloqui  —  coUocutus  sum. 

Audcre  —  ausus  sum. 

Secure  —  secui,  sectum. 

MOtere  —  mossui,  messum. 
(  Comburere  —  combussi,    combu- 
<     stum. 
(  Concremare  —  avi,  atnm. 

Lavare  —  luvi,  lavatum  (lautus, 
lotus). 

Tollero  —  sustiili,  sublatum. 
(  Servare  —  avi,  atum. 
(  fcieponere  —  posui,  ]Xk$Itum. 

Jjacerare  —  avi,  atum. 

Quid  fecfoti  (egfsti)  ? 

figo  nihil  feci. 

Confecitne  sartor  mdam  tdgam  ? 

Confecit  vdro. 

&m  ndndum  confecit 

Exuistine  te  v6jtibus  ? 

Sic  est,  dxui. 

Detraxeriintne  sibi  caligas  pi^dibus  ? 

Non  dctraxdrunt 

Niim  nos  cdpita  nudavimus  ? 

Vos  capita  non  nudavistis. 

Dixftne  tibi  hoc  ? 

Dixit  vdro. 

Qufd  hoc  (fllud)  6\  dixit  ? 

Egdmet  ipse. 

fene  tu  miter  amfci  mei  ? 

Slim  vcro. 

Cum  qud  hdmine  lociitus  es  ? 

CoUocutus  sum  cum  hdmine  illo. 
LocutU:$ne  es  am^co  tuo  (ad  aiui- 

cum  tiium)  ? 
IxK.'utus  sum  (ci,  ad  cum\ 
Quae  digitubula  sustulisti  ? 

(Sustuli)  tua. 

Servavistine     (servastine)     libros 
mcos? 

(£k)s)  ndn  serv^vi. 

Quos  libros  combussi'sti  ? 
f  Xiillos  (coinbiissi). 
\  illp  noil  lillos  libros  combiissi. 
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Have  you  torn  any  shirts  V  Lacerdsti  aliqua  indiisia  ? 

I  have  torn  some.  Lacerdvi  iion nulla. 

Has  he  torn  any  ?  Niim  quae  laceravit  ? 

Ti«  1,0a  *^r^  r»««^  5  Ndn  lacerdvit. 

He  has  torn  none.  |  j^.^„^  ,^^.^^.^,.^^ 

What  have  ye  washe<I  ?  Quid  lavistis  ? 

We  have  washed  our  white  hand-  Muccinia  nostra  cdndtda  idvimus. 

kerchiefe. 

Wliat  have  they  cut  ?  Quid  sccudrunt  ? 

They  have  cut  our  canes.  Secucrunt  bacula  ndstra. 

Exercise  92. 

Have  you  anything  to  do  ?  —  I  have  nothing  to  do.  —  What  has 
your  brother  to  do  ?  —  He  has  to  write  letters.  —  Wliat  hast  thou 
done  ?  —  1  have  done  nothing.  —  Have  I  done  anything  ?  —  You  have 
torn  my  clothes.  —  What  have  your  children  done  ?  —  They  have 
torn  their  beautiful  books.  —  What  have  we  done  ?  —  You  have  done 
nothing;  but  your  brothers  liave  burnt  my  fine  chairs.  —  Has  tlie 
tailor  already  made  your  coat  ?  —  He  has  not  vet  made  it  —  Has  your 
shoemaker  already  made  your  boots? —  He  has  already  made  thcra. 

—  Have  you  sometimes  made  a  hat  ?  - —  1  have  never  made  one".  — 
Hast  thou  already  made  thy  purse  ?  —  I  have  not  yet  made  it.  — 
Have  our  neighbors  ever  made  books  ?  —  They  made  some  fonncrly. 

—  How  many  coats  has  your  tailor  made  ?  —  He  has  made  thirty  or 
forty  of  them.  —  Has  he  made  good  or  bad  coats?  —He  has  made 
(both)  good  and  bad  (ones).  —  Has  our  father  taken  his  hat  off?: — 
He  has  taken  it  off.  —  Have  your  brothers  taken  their  coats  off?  — 
Tliey  have  taken  them  off.  —  Has  the  physician  taken  his  stoi'kings 
or  his  shoes  off?  —  He  lias  taken  off  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  — 
What  has  he  taken  away  ?  —  He  has  taken  away  nothing,  but  he  has 
taken  off  his  larce  hat.  —  AVho  has  told  you  that  ?  —  My  servant  has 
told  it  to  me.  —  what  has  your  cousin  told  you?  —  He  has  told  me 
nothing. —  Who  has  told  it  to  your  neighbor  ?  —  The  English  have 
told  it  to  him.  —  Are  you  the  brother  of  that  youth  ? —  1  am.  — Is 
that  boy  your  son  ?  —  He  is.  —  How  many  children  have  you  ?  —  I 
have  but  two.  —  Has  the  bailiff  gone  to  the  market  ?  —  He  has  not 
gone  thither.  —  Is  he  ill  ?  —  He  is.  —  Am  I  ill  ?  —  You  are  not  — 
Arejou  as  tall  as  I  ?  —  I  am.  —  Are  your  friends  as  rich  as  they  say  ? 

—  They  are.  —  Art  thou  as  fatigued  as  thy  brother  ?  —  I  am  more 
(so)  than  he. 

Exercise  93. 

Did  you  come  to  complain  ?  —  I  did  not  come  to  complain ;  I  came 
to  inquire  and  to  congratulate.  ^  W^ere  they  sent  to  see  ?  —  They 
were  sent  to  see  and  to  congratulate.  —  IMd  he  return  {Rediritne^  to 
make  war  ?  —  No,  he  returned  to  sue  for  peace.  —  Have  you  spoken 
to  my  father?  —  I  have  spoken  to  him.  —  When  did  you  speak  to 
him  ?  —  I  spoke  to  him  the  day  before  yesterday.  —  Have  you  some- 
times sjioken  with  the  Turk  ?  —  I  have  never  spoken  with  him.  — 
How  many  times  have  you  spoken  to  the  captain  ?  —  I  have  spoken 
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to  him  six  time&  —  Has  the  nobleman  ever  spoken  irith  you  ?  —  He 
has  never  spoken  with  me.—  Have  you  oflen  spoken  with  his  son  V  — 
I  have  oflen  spoken  with  him.  —  Have  you  spoken  with  him  oflencr 
than  we  ?  —  I  have  not  spoken  with  him  so  often  as  you  (have). — 
To  which  son  of  the  nobleman  have  you  spoken  ?  —  I  have  spoken  to 
the  younjrest  (minXmus  ncUu), —  To  which  men  has  your  brother  spo- 
ken ?  —  He  has  spoken  to  these.  —  What  has  your  gardener's  son  cut? 
—  He  has  cut  trees.  —  Has  he  cut  (measuitne)  corn  ?  —  He  has  cut 
some.  —  Has  he  cut  as  much  hay  as  corn  V  —  He  has  cut  as  much  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other.  —  Have  you  picked  up  my  knife  V  —  I  have 
picked  it  up.  —  What  have  you  picked  up  ?  —  We  have  picked  up 
nothing.  —  Have  you  burnt  anything?  —  We  have  burnt  nothing.  — 
Hast  thou  burnt  my  fine  ribbons  ?  —  I  have  not  burnt  them.  —  Which 
books  has  the  Greek  burnt  ?  —  He  has  burnt  his  own.  —  Which  ships 
have  the  Spaniards  burnt  ?  —  They  have  burnt  no  ships.  —  Have  you, 
burnt  paper  ?  —  I  have  not  bunit  any.  —  Has  the  physician  burnt 
notes  ?  —  He  has  burnt  none.  —  Have  you  had  the  courage  to  bum 
mv  hat  ?  —  I  have  had  the  cou^^^re  to  burn  it.  —  When  did  you  burn 
it 5  —  I  burnt  it  yesterday.  —  AV^here  have  vou  burnt  it? — I  have 
burnt  it  in  my  room.  —  Who  has  torn  your  shirt  ?  —  The  ugly  boy  of 
our  neighbor  has  torn  it.  —  Has  any  one  torn  your  books.  —  Nobody 
has  torn  them.  —  Is  it  right  to  do  so  ?  —  It  is  wrong.  —  Is  it  wonderful 
to  be  told  ?  —  It  is  very  wonderful  (permirabUe) .  —  What  is  best  to 
be  done  ?  —  It  is  best  to  depart  (set  out).  —  Is  there  any  so  delight- 
ful to  know  and  to  hear  as  the  Latin  tonsue  ?  —  There  is  nothing 
more  delightful  (jucvndius).  —  What  has  he  achieved?  —  It  is  not 
worth  mentioning  what  he  has  achieved. 


Lesson  XLVm.  —  pensum  duodequinqua- 

GESIMUM. 

OF    THE    INFINITIVE  MOOD. 

A.  The  infinitive  mood  expresses  the  action  of  iho 
verb  in  an  indefinite  or  general  manner,  but  at  the  same 
time  represents  it  either  as  completed  or  uncompleted, 
i.  e.  as  present,  past,  or  future. 

Hence  the  infinitive  of  Latin  verbs  has  three  tenses:  the 
present,  perfect,  and  ftUure.  For  each  of  these  the  active  and 
the  passive  voices  both  have  separate  forms.     They  are :  — 

1.  The  present  infinitive  active,  derived  from  the  first  root  of  the 
verb ;  as,  sandre,  monire,  leggrc,  audlre,  to  love,  admonish,  read,  hear.* 

«  Compare  Lesson  XXIV.  £.  a 
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2.  The  present  infinitive  passive,  likewise  derived  from  the  first 
root ;  as,  smart,  moneri,  legt,  atidlrt,  to  be  loved,  admonished,  read, 
heard.* 

3.  The  perfect  infinitive  active,  formed  from  the  second  root  by 
adding  vtse ;  as,  amavi>.<;e  (am^se),t  nionrik<»£,  legmc  audivt^se  (au- 
disse),  to  have  loved,  admonished,  read,  heard. 

4.  The  perfect  infinitive  passive,  formed  by  combining  <?.wc  or  fuiase 
with  the  perfect  participle ;  as,  amcltum  (aw,  urn)  {  esae  or  fuUse,  to 
have  been  loved,  &o. 

6.  The  future  infinitive  active,  formed  by  adding  ca^c  to  the  future 
participle  active;  tis,  amatHrum  (am,  um)§€gse,  to  l^  about  to  love,  &c. 

6.  The  future  infinitive  passive,  formed  by  adding  the  passive  in- 
finitive of  ire  to  the  supine  in  um ;  as,  aniaium  Iri,  to  be  about  to  be 
loved,  &c. 

B.  The  following  paradigms  exhibit  all  the  forms  of 
the  infinitive  mood,  both  active  and  passive. 

First  Coxjugation. 
IxnxiTivE  Active.  Ixfixitivk  Passive. 

Pres.  amare,  to  love.  amarl,  to  be  loved. 

Peuf.  ama\  isse  (amasse),  to         amatum  esse  or  fQisse,  to  have 

have  loved.  been  loved. 

FuT.     atnaturum  esse,  to  he         amatum  irI,  to  he  about  to  he 
abotU  to  love,  loved. 

Second  Conjugation. 
Pres.  monere,  to  remind.  moneri,  to  he  reminded. 

Perp.  monOisse,  to  have  re-         monltum  esse  or  fQisse,  to  Aare 

minded.  heen  reminded. 

FcT.     moniturum  esse,  to  he         monitum  in,  to  be  about  to  he 
about  to  remind.  reminded. 

Third  Conjugation. 
Pres.  legere,  to  read.  legl,  to  be  read. 

Perp.  legisse,  to  have  read.  lectum  esse  or  fuissc,  to  have 

heen  read, 
FuT.     lecturum   esse,   to   he         lectum  iii,  to  he  about  to  be 
about  to  read,  read. 

Fourth  Conjugation. 
Pres.  audire,  to  hear  audiri,  to  he  heard, 

Perp.  audivisse  (audisse),  to         audltum  esse  or  fuisse,  to  have 

have  heard,  heen  heard, 

FuT.     audlturum  esse,  to  he        auditum  in,  to  be  about  to  be 
.    about  to  hear,  heard. 


*  Compare  Lesson  XXXIII.  B.  t  See  page  289,  Remarkn. 

t  And  when  it  occurs  in  the  nominative,  amdtuB  {n,  um)  esie  wfuiue,  &o. 
\  And  in  the  nominative  atnaturus  (a,  um)  esse,  &<:. 
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Remarks. 

1 .  Instead  of  the  future  infinitive  active  or  passive,  the  periphrastic 
forms y5r<?,*  ut,  or  Juturum  ca<<?,  u/,  with  the  subjunctive,  are  often  em- 
ployed, especially  when  the  verb  has  no  supine  or  participle  in  <Jrt«. 
S-  g.  Spero  fore  (or  futurum  esse),  ut  venias,  for  Spero  te  reutuntm  esse, 

I  hope  that  you  will  come.  Credo  fore  ut  epistola  scrttofir,  instead  of 
Credo  epi<olwn  scriptum  tVt,  I  think  that  the  letter  will  be  written. 
So  also  in  the  pist  tenses :  Sperabam  fore,  ut  venires,  I  ho])ed  that  you 
might  come.  Credeham  fore,  ut  epistola  scriberetur,  I  thought  that  the 
]cUer  would  be  written.  And  of  an  act  completed  at  some  future 
time :  S/tero  fore,  ut  veneris  (perf.  subj.),  I  hope  that  ^'ou  will  have 
come.  Sperabam  fore,  ut  venmes,  I  hoped  that  you  might  have  come. 
Credo  {Credtbam)  epistolam  scripiam  Jore^  1  think  (thought)  that  the 
letter  will  be  (would  be)  written. 

2.  Neuter  verbs  (unless  they  are  used  impersonallv)  have  gen- 
erally the  infinitives  of  the  active  voice  only.  Many  of  tins  cla^s  want 
the  supine  and  future  participle,  and  have  consequently  fore  ut, 
E.g. 

Itunim  esse, 
venturum  esse, 
futurum  esse. 
fore,  ut  j)ossim, 
fore,  ut  velim,  &c. 

PkHF.  SCPINE. 

—  b^biy         . 

—  tCdi,  latum, 

—  art,  dtum, 

mi..  t.        1 ..  S  Afferre  —  attiili,  allatum. 

To  bnng- brought.  |  Apporture  -  avi,  atuni. 
To  send  —  sent  Mittcre  —  misi,  missuni. 

To  write  —  written.  Scribero  —  scrijisi,  scriptum. 

To  learn  —  learnt.  Discero  —  didici, . 

To  see  —  seen.  Vldere  —  vidi,  visum. 

To  give  —  given.  Dure  —  dedi,  diitum. 

rp    I      ,       I     .  ( Commod&re  —  avi,  atum. 

lo  lend  —  lent  |  Credere  --  credldi,  creditum. 

To  go  —  gone.  Ire  —  ivi,  Itum. 

To  come  —  come.  Venire  —  vcni,  ventum. 

To  know  (to  be  acquainted  (  Nosse — novi,  notum. 

with)  —  known.  (  Cognoscere  —  cognovi,  cognltum. 

Did  you  drink  some  of  my  wine?    Bibistine  de  vino  meo  ? 
1  did  not  drink  (any  of  it).  Non  bibi. 

lias  he  brought  me  the  book  ?        Apportavftno   (attuUtne)  milii  li* 

Drum? 

*  This  18  the  preMnt  infinitive  of  the  obsolete  fuo,  I  am;  but  genenilly  = 
fttlumm  esu,  Tlie  only  remaining  Torms  of /no  iu  actual  use  are  the  iinperf. 
sttbj.  fireui,  f6ru,firti, , ,fOrenL 


Ire, 

ivisse, 

Venire, 

venisse, 

Esse, 

fiiisse, 

Posse, 

potuisse, 

Velle, 

voliiisse. 

Inf. 

To  drink  —  drink. 

Bihere 

To  carry  —  carried. 

Ferre 
"  Portar 

2oG 
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lie  has  bronght  it. 

Did  they  send  us  letters  ? 

They  have  sent  none. 

Did  we  write  notes  ? 
We  have  written  some. 
Have  you  seen  the  man  ? 
We  have  not  seen  him. 
Have  you  seen  my  book  ? 
Yes,  we  have  seen  it 
Where  have  you  seen  it  ? 
(We  have  seen  it)  in  your  room. 
Have    you   become  acquainted 

with    (do    you    know)   those 

people  ? 
I  have  become  acquainted  with 

them. 
Have  you  known  these  men  ? 
I  have  not  known  them. 
Do  you  learn  to  write  ? 
Yes,  I  am  learning  it. 
I  am  learning  the  art  of  writing. 
Have  you  learnt  to  read  Latin  ? 

I  have  learnt  it. 
Of  whom  ? 
Of  my  master. 

When  did  you  lend  me  that  um- 
brella ? 

(I  lent  it  to  you)  day  before  yes- 
terday. 

Did  the  man  come  to  your  father  ? 

He  did  come. 

Did  your  brother  go  out  into  the 
fields? 

He  did  go  out 

At  what  time  did  you  come  into 
the  city  ? 

(We  came)  yesterday  evening. 

When  did  they  come  home  ? 

They  came  this  morning. 
AVhere  have  you  seen  mv  cou- 
sin ? 
I  have  seen  him  in  the  theatre. 

To    gety   order   {anything   to   heAJuhere — jussijjiutsum, 
done).     See  page  1 70.  (  Curare  —  dvi,  dtum. 


Apportavit  (dttiilit). 
(  Miseruntne  nobis  litteras  ? 
l  Dederiintne  litteras  ad  nos  ? 
<  Non  misdrunt. 
I  Dederunt  nullas. 

Scripsimusne  schcdulaa  ? 

Scn'psimus  vdro  nonniillas. 

Vidistisne  homincm  ? 

(feum)  n6n  vidimus. 

An  vidistis  libruin  mcum  ? 

Vero  quidem,  vidimus. 

tJblnam  cum  vidistis  ? 

(Vidimus  cum)  in  cubiculo  tiio. 

Nostine    (congnovistine)    homines 
illos? 

Sdne  quidem,  dgo  dos  ndvi  (cognd- 

vi). 
Notine  tibi  fuerunt  homines  illi  ? 
Non  fudrunt 
Discisne  scribere  ? 
Ita  est,  disco. 

liJgo  drtem  scribendi  cdisco. 
Didicistine  legerc  Latine  (litteras 

Latinas)  ? 
Didici. 

Apud  quern  (a  quo)  ? 
Apud  magistrum  mdum  (a  magi- 

stro  mdo). 
Qudndo    mihi    umbr^culum    illud 

commo<lavisti  ? 
Nudius  tertius. 

Ivitne  hdmo  ad  putrem  tiium  ? 

Ivit  vero. 

Exiitne   fratcrculus  tiius  in'  dgros  ? 

Exiit 

Qud  tempore  venistis  in  lirbem  ? 

(Vcnimus)  hdri  vespcri. 

Quundo  advencrunt  (illi)  ddmum 

suam? 
Advencrunt  hddie  milnc. 
tJbi  ((jud  loco)  consobrinum  mcum 

vidisti  (conspexisti)  ? 
"kgo  cum  in  thedtro  vidi  (conspcxi). 
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To  get  anything  mended. 
To  get  anything  washed. 
To  get  anything  made. 
Are  you  getting  a  coat  made  ? 
I  am  getting  one  made. 

I  have  ordered  (got)  one  made. 

Has  3'our  brother  had  his  shirt 
washed  ? 

He  has  (had  it  done). 

Have  you  ordered  your  stockings 
to  be  washed  ? 

1   have    ordered    them    to    be    Jiissi  (ca  lavdri) 
washed. 

Have  you  had  your  shoes  mend- 
ed? 

We  have  not  had  them  mended. 


(  Aliquid  rcparari  jubcre. 
(  Aliquid  reficiendum  cumre. 
J  Aliquid  lavSri  jubcre. 
(  Aliquid  abluendum  curare. 
'  Aliquid  conftci  jubere. 

Aliquid  confllciendum  curare. 

Jubesne  tdgam  cdnfici  ? 

Curfisne  tfbi  tdgam  conficidndam  ? 

Jiibeo  vdro  iinam  cdnfici. 

Curo  iinam  conficicudam. 

Jussi  unam  cdnfici. 

Ifego  unam  conficidndam  curdvi. 

Curavitne    fr&ter    tuus    indiisium 
siium  lavdndum  ? 

Curavit  id  faciendum. 

JussistSne  td  tibialia  tua  lavdri  ? 


Curavistisne  cdlceos  vdstros  rcfici- 

cndos  ? 
Refici^ndos  6oa  n6n  curdvimus. 


The  cravat. 

.To  bind  (a  book). 

Have  yon  sometimes  had  cravats 
mended  ? 

I  have  had  some  mended  some- 
times. 

Have  you  ordered  your  book  to 
be  bound  ? 

I  have  ordered  it  to  be  bound. 

By  whom  have  you  had  your 
books  bound  ? 

I  have  had  them  bound  by  our 
neighbor,  the  binder. 

The  bookbinder.  j 


♦Focale,  is,  n. 
Compingo,  ere,  pcfrif  pactum. 
Cunivistine  ^ntcrdum  fociUia  refi- 

cienda  ? 
Curdvi    v^ro    fnterdum    nonnulla 

rcficidnda. 
Jussistine  librum  tiium  compingi  ? 

Sdne  qu(dem,  jiissi  eum  compfngi. 
Cui  horos  tuos  compingendos  ere- 

didfsti? 
^go  dos  vicino  ndstro,  bibliopcgo, 
compingendos  credidi. 
♦Bibliopegus,  i,  iw. 
♦LibrOruni  compactor,  oris,  m. 


Exercise  94. 

Have  you  drunk  wine  ?  —  I  have  drunk  some.  —  Have  you  drunk 
much  of  It  ?  —  1  have  drunk  but  little  of  it.  —  Hast  thou  drunk  some 
beer  ?  —  I  have  drunk  some.  —  Has  thy  brother  drunk  much  good 
cider  ?  —  He  has  not  drunk  much  of  it,  but  enough.  —  When  did  you 
drink  any  wine  ?  —  I  drank  some  yesterday  and  to-day.  —  Has  the 
servant  carried  the  letter  ?  —  He  has  carried  it.  —  Where  has  he  car- 
ried it  to  ?  —  He  has  carried  it  to  your  friend.  —  Have  you  brought 
us  some  apples  ?  —  We  have  brought  you  some.  —  How  many  apples 
have  you  Drought  us  ?  —  We  have  brought  you  twenty-five  of  tiiem. 
—  When  did  you  bring  them  ?  —  1  brought  them  this  morning.  —  At 
Q  22* 
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Trhat  o'clock  ?  —  At  a  quarter  to  eig:ht.  —  Have  you  sent  your  little 
boy  to  the  market  ?  — I  have  sent  bun  thither. — NVhen  did  you  send 
him  thither  ?  —  This  evening.  —  Have  you  written  to  your  father  ?  — 
I  have  written  to  him.  —  Has  he  answered  you  ?  —  He  has  not  yet  an- 
swered roe.  —  Have  you  ever  written  to  the  physician  ? — I  have  never 
written  to  him.  —  Has  he  sometimes  written  to  vou  ?  —  He  has  often 
written  to  me.  —  What  has  he  written  to  you  r  —  He  has  written  to 
me  something.  —  Have  your  friends  ever  written  to  j'ou  ?  —  They 
have  often  written  to  me.  —  How  many  times  have  they  written  to- 
you  ?  —  They  have  written  to  me  more  than  thirty  times.  —  Have 
you  ever  seen  my  son  ?  —  I  have  never  seen  him.  —  Has  he  ever  seen 
you  ?  —  He  has  often  seen  roe.  —  Hast  thou  ever  seen  any  Greeks  ? 

—  I  have  often  seen  some.  —  Have  you  already  seen  a  Syrian  ?  —  I 
have  already  seen  one.  —  "WTiere  have  you  seen  one  ?  —  At  the  the- 
atre. —  Have  you  given  the  book  to  my  brother  ?  —  I  have  given  it 
to  him.  —  Have  you  given  money  to  the  merchant  ?  —  I  have  given 
some  to  him.  —  How  much  have  you  given  to  him  ?  —  I  have  given 
to  him  fifteen  crowns. —  Have  you  given  gold  ribbons  to  our  good 
neighbors'  children  ?  —  I  have  given  some  to  them.  —  Will  you  give 
some  bread  to  the  poor  (man)  ?  —  I  have  already  given  some  to  him, 

—  Wilt  thou  give  me  some  wine  ?  —  I  have  alreaoy  given  you  some. 

—  When  didst  thou  give  me  some  ?  —  I  gave  you  some  formerly.  — 
Wilt  thou  give  me  some  now  ?  —  I  cannot  give  you  any. 

Exercise  95. 

Has  the  American  lent  yon  money  ?  —  He  has  lent  me  some.  -— 
Has  he  often  lent  you  some  ?  ^-  He  has  lent  me  some  sometimes.  — 
When  did  he  lend  you  any  ?  —  He  lent  me  some  formerly.  —  Has  the 
Italian  ever  lent  you  money  ?  —  He  has  never  lent  me  any,  —  Is  he 
poor  ?  —  He  is  not  poor ;  he  is  richer  than  you.  —  Will  you  lend  me 
a  crown  ?  —  I  will  lend  you  two  of  them.  —  lias  your  boy  come  to 
mine  ?  ^  He  has  come  to  him.  —  "VMien  ?  —  This  morning.  —  At  what 
time  ?  —  Early.  —  Has  he  come  earlier  than  1  ?  —  At  what  o'clock 
did  you  come  ?  —  I  came  at  half  past  five.  —  He  has  come  earlier 
than  you.  —  Where  did  your  brother  go  to  ?  —  He  went  to  the  balL 

—  Wnen  did  he  go  thither  ?  —  He  went  thither  the  day  beibre  yes- 
terday. —  Has  the  ball  taken  place  ?  —  It  has  taken  place.  —  Has  it 
taken  place  late  ?  —  It  has  taken  phice  early.  —  At  wnat  o'cloc  k  V  — 
At  midnight  —  Does  your  brother  learn  to  write  ?^  He  does  Icam 
it.  —  Does  he  already  know  how  to  read  ?  —  He  docs  not  know  how 
yet.  —  Have  you  ever  learnt  German  ?  —  I  learnt  it  formerly,  but  I 
do  not  know  it.  —  Has  your  father  ever  learnt  French  ?  —  He  has 
never  learnt  it.  —  Does  he  learn  it  at  present  ? —  He  does  learn  it. 

—  Do  you  know  the  Englishman  whom  I  know  ?  —  I  do  not  know 
the  one  whom  you  know ;  but  I  know  another.  —  Does  your  friend 
know  the  same  nobleman  whom  I  know  ?  —  He  does  not  know  the 
same ;  but  he  knows  others.  —  Have  you  known  the  same  men  whom 
I  have  known.  —  I  have  not  known  the  same ;  but  I  have  known 
others.  —  Have  you  ever  had  your  coat  mended  V  —  I  have  sometimes 
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had  it  mended.  —  Hast  thou  already  had  thy  boots  mended  ?  *- 1  have 
not  yet  had  them  mended.  —  Has  yonr  cousin  sometimes  had  his 
stockings  mended  ?  ^-  He  has  several  times  had  them  mended.  —  Hast 
thou  h£l  thy  hat  or  thy  shoe  mended  ?  —  I  have  neither  had  the  one 
nor  the  other  mended.  —  Have  you  had  my  cravats  or  my  shirts 
washed  ? — I  have  neither  had  the  one  nor  the  other  washed.  —  What 
stockings  have  you  had  washed  ?  —  I  have  had  the  thread  stockings 
washed.  —  Has  your  father  had  a  table  made?  —  He  has  had  one 
made.  —  Have  yon  had  anything  made  V  —  I  have  liad  nothing  made. 


Lesson  XUX.  —  pensum  undequinquage- 

SIMUM. 
OF  PARTICIPLES. 

A.  Of  the  four  participles  of  the  Latin  verb,  the  present  active 
and  the  future  passive  are  formed  from  the  first  root  or  the  verb,  and 
the  future  active  and  perfect  passive  from  the  third.  (Cf.  Lesson 
XXVIIL  B.  8;  9,  and  D.  1,  2.)  The  terminations  of  these  participles 
for  the  respective  conjugations  are :  — 

Prbs.  Act.  1,  ans,  2.  ens,  3.  ens  (tem)y  4.  tens. 

FuT.  Act.  1.  aturus,  2.  itOruSj  3.  turus^  4.  Uurus^ 

Perp.  Pass.  1.  musy  2.  ttus,  3.  ^*  4.  itus. 

FuT.  Pass.  1.  andus,  2.  endus,  3.  endus  {tendus)^  4.  tendus, 

B.     The  following  paradigms  exhibit  the  participled 
of  the  several  conjugations  in  regular  order:  — 
First  Ck)NJUGATioir. 

ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

Pres.  ^mans,  loving.  Perf.  fimutus,  a,  um,  loved. 

Fur.     sUnutarus,  a,  um,  a5ou<     Fut.     ftmandus,  a,   um,  to  he 

to  love,  loved. 

Second  Conjugatiok. 
Pres.  m^nensy  reminding,        Perf.  m6nltu8,a,um, rcmtncfecT. 
Fut.     mdniturus,  a,  urn, a^u<     Fut.     mdnendus,  a,  um,  to  be 

to  retnind,  reminded. 

Third  Conjugatiost. 
Pres.  ISgens,  reading.  Perf.  lectus,  a,  um,  read, 

Fut.    lectQrus,  a,  um,  ahoiU    Fut.    ISgendus,  a,  um,  to  he 

to  read,  read. 

*  On  the  irregularities  of  the  third  root  of  the  second  and  third  conjugations, 
see  Lesson  XLYI.  A.  Rem.  1-6. 
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Pres.  cSpYens,  taking.  Perp.  captus,  a,  um,  takeru 

Fur.     captorasy  a,  um,  about  Fut.     capiendus,  a,  um,  to  he 

to  take.  taken. 

Fourth  Conjugation. 

pRES.  audlcns,  hearing.  Perf.  auditus,  a,  urn,  heard. 

Fut.     audlturus,  a,  um,  a&>u^  Fut.    audiendus,  a,  um,  to  he 

to  hear.  heard 

C.     Deponent  verbs  generally  have  all  the  participles.     Of 
these  the  future  in  dus  is  passive,  like  that  of  other  verbs,  but 
the  perfect  participle  in  tus  has  oommonlj  an  active  sense. 
E.g. 
Prbs.  hortans,  verens,  sSquens,  blandiens,  exhorting,  fear- 

ingy  following,  Jlattering. 
Perf.  hortatus,  veritus,  secutus,  blandltus,  having  exhort- 

edy  fearedj  foUowed,  flattered. 
Fut.  Act.    hortatQrus,  veritQrus,  secturus,  blanditOrus,  ahout 

to  exhortj  fear,  follow^  flatter, 
Fut.  Pass,  hortandus,  verendus,  sequendus,  blandlendus,  to  he 

exhorted^  feared,  followed,  flattered. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  present  participle  in  n»  is  declined  like  an  adjective  of  one 
termination  (cf.  page  21),  and  the  participles  in  u»,  a,  urn,  like  bonus, 

2.  Participles  sometimes  drop  the  distinction  of  time  and  assume  the 
character  of  adjectives  or  nouns.  £.  g.  amaiur,  loving  (in  love),  or  a 
lover ;  doctuSy  learned ;  natu,%  a  son.  W  hen  employed  as  adjectives, 
they  become  susceptible  of  comparison.    (Cf.  Lesson  XLI.  C.  and  F,) 

8.  Neuter  verbs  generally  have  only  the  participles  of  the  active 
voice.  Of  some,  however,  the  future  passive  participle  in  dum  is  used 
impersonally.*  Others  again  have  also  a  perfect  participle,  which 
sometimes  has  a  passive  and  sometimes  an  active  sense. 

4.  The  perfect  participle  of  deponent  verbs  is  generally  active. 
The  followmg  sometimes  occur  also  in  the  passive  sense:  adeptw, 
comitatuit,  commentcUw,  complexus^  confessusj  cotUestatus  and  detetUdtus, 
populatus  and  depopuldtuSj  dimensus  and  emensus,  ejffatus^  ementUtis, 
emerXtuSy  expertus  and  inexpertus,  execratwt,  intcrpretCUus,  medkatw, 
tnetdtus,  moderdtus,  opindius,  pectus,  parfUus,  perfunctus,  periclita- 
tuSy  stipulcUuSj  testatus.  £.  g.  DenopulcUus  agrum.  Having  devastated 
the  field.  Depopuldtum  agrunij  The  devastated  field.  PartUus  exercU 
turn.  Having  divided  the  army.  PartUo  exercUu^  The  army  having 
been  divided. 

5.  The  following  perfect  participles,  though  from  active  verbs,  are 
also  employed  in  an  active  sense:  juratus,  having  sworn;  pransus, 

*  Compare  pnge  118,  note  *. 
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having  taken  lonch ;  eoendtw,  baving  dined ;  pdiw^  having  drank. . 
To  these  add  ausus,  gavlsuSf  sotUus,  /UuSy  canfisua ;  exiiBus^  perosut^ 
and  perlaesus. 

6.  The  English  perfect  participle  active,  of  which  Latin  verbs  gen- 
erally are  destitute,  is  commonly  rendered  either  by  a  separate  clause, 
or  by  the  ablative  of  the  passive  participle.  £.  g.  ^  When  he  had  ex- 
terminated the  kings,"  is  either  Quum  reffes  exierminoMet^  or  passive, 
Regtbus  extermindlis,  The  kings  having  been  exterminated.  The  lat- 
ter is  called  the  Ablative  Absolute^  on  which  see  Lesson  LXXIII. 

7.  The  genitive  plural  of  participles  in  rua  rarely  occurs,  except 
that  o€/utUru8, 

8.  The  present  participle  of  the  verb  sttm  is  wanting,  the  obsolete 
ens  occurring  only  in  the  compounds  ahens^  praesens,  and  poiens. 
The  present  participle  of  eo,  I  go,  is  iens^  gen.  eurUis, 

CONJUOATIO    PERIPHRASTICA. 

jD.  The  participles  in  rtis  and  dus,  with  the  auxiliaiy  sum^ 
give  each  of  them  rise  to  a  new  conjugation,  called  the  conjuga' 
tio  periphrastica.  Li  this  connection  the  participle  in  rus  de- 
notes an  ifUention,  and  that  in  dus^  necessity  or  propriety.  (Cf. 
Lesson  XXV.  tt  D.)     E.  g. 

1.  Amaturus  sum,  Jani  cdxmt  to  love  {on  the  point  of  loving).* 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUKCTIVK. 

pRRS.  amaturus  sum  amaturus  sim 

Imp.    amaturus  cram  amaturus  essem 

Perf.  amaturus  fui  amaturus  fuerim 

Flup.  amaturus  fucram  amaturus  fuissem. 
FuT.    amaturus  ero.f 

IirnifmvK. 

Fass.  amaturum  esse.  Perf.  amatumm  fuisse. 

2.  Amandus  sum,  I  am  to  be  loved,  or  miutt  be  loveUX 

IXDICATIVE.  SUBJUKCTIVB. 

Fkes.  amandus  sum  amandus  sim 

Imp.  amandus  cram  amandus  essem 

Perf.  amandus  fui  amandus  fuerim 

Flup.  amandus  fueram  amandus  fuissem. 

FcT.  amandus  ero 

FuT.  Perf.  amandus  fuSro. 

ferncmvE. 
Fres.  amandum  esse.        Perf.  amandum  fuisse. 

*  And  so  in  the  remaining  tenses,  Indic.  /«mu,  have  been,  hadbttn,  tkalt  be, 
aboia  to  fore.  Subj.  that  I  may  be,  might  be,  may  have  been,  might  ham  been, 
eiboui  tolove, 

t  The  Fntnrs  Perfect  amatnu  futro  does  not  occur. 

X  And  so  in  the  remaining  tenses:  —  Ind.  Iwoi  to  be  heed,  I  thaU  have  to  be 
loved,  &c.,  always  with  the  agent  in  the  dative.  E.  g.  tibi,  hominibua,  nemini, 
by  you,  by  men,  by  no  one.    See  Lesson  XXV.  C  J). 
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OF    THE    USE    OP    PARTICIPLES. 

E,  Participles  as  such  do  not  express  any  absolute  determi- 
nation of  time,  and  can  only  be  said  to  be  present,  past,  or  fu- 
ture, with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  action  denoted  by  the 
verb  of  the  sentence  in  which  they  stand.  Hence  the  verb  with 
which  they  are  connected  may  itself  be  either  present,  past,  or 
future. 

Participles  have  the  agreement  of  adjectives.  The  noun 
with  which  they  are  in  concord  may  be  either  in  the  nomina- 
tive, as  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  or  in  one  of  the  oblique  cases 
governed  by  another  word. 

Participles  govern  the  same  cases  as  their  verbs.     E.  g. 


Hie  adolescdntulus  ^st  (^rat,  ^rit) 

jiissia  tiiis  obeciieng, 
Aoitxirae  congregdntur  (congre- 

cabdntur,  congregabuntur)  in 

Idco  c^rto. 

CaSsar  hdstem  profligdtum  pers^ 
quitur  (perseciitus  est,  perse- 
quctur). 

Caesar  pontem  in  Ar^ri  facien- 
dum ciirat  (curfivit,  curSbit). 

L^x  est  r^cta  rdtio,  imperans  ho- 
ndsta,  prohibens  contrdria. 

Jacet  cdrpus  dormieniiSf  ut  mor- 

tuu 
Proditidnis  tnsmuMtuSy  ad  dmnia 

crimina  respdndit. 

Brundtisium  v^nimus,  tusi  tiia  fe- 
licitate navigundi 

M^gna  p^rs  hdminum  est,  quae 
navigatura  de  tempestAte  ndn 
cdgitat. 

Magna  pars  peccatorum  tdllitur, 
apeccatuns  testis  assistat 


ife^uidem  be4tos  piito,  quibns  De- 
drum  munere  datum  est,  aut 
facere  scribendOf  aut  scrfbere 
loquenda. 


This  youth  is  (was,  will  be)  obe- 
dient to  your  commands. 

When  about  to  leave  (just  before 
leaving")  they  collect  (did  collect, 
will  cof]ect)  together  in  a  par- 
ticular place. 

Caesar  pursues  (has  pursued,  will 
pursue)  the  routed  enemy. 

Caesar  orders  (did  order,  will  or- 
der) a  bridge  to  be  constructed 
over  the  Arar. 

The  law  is  plain  reason,  command- 
ing what  is  just,  and  prohibiting 
the  contrary. 

The  body  of  one  sleeping  (asleep) 
IS  like  that  of  a  dead  man. 

Accused  of  treason,  he  replied  to 
all  the  chaiges  brought  against 
him. 

Having  had  your  own  good  luck 
on  our  voyage,  we  arrived  at 
Brundusium. 

There  are  many  men,  who  never 
think  of  the  weather,  when  they 
are  about  to  sail. 

A  great  many  offences  are  pre- 
vented, if  (where)  there  is  a  wit- 
ness near  those  (who  are)  about 

^    committing  them. 

I  consider  those  happy,  to  whom  it 
is  vouchsafed  either  to  achieve 
things  destined  to  be  recorded, 
or  to  record  events  destined  to 
be  repeated. 
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F.  Farticiplcd  are  frequently  employed  instead  of  subordi- 
nate clauses  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun,  or  by  one  of  the 
conjunctions  whiles  when,  if,  becatise,  altho^igk,  &;c.     E.  g. 

Plito  icnbetis  nuSrtuua  est.  Plato  died  tcJiile  (In  the  act  of) 


Dionysius,  Syracusis  expidsusj 
Corinthi  piieros  docebat. 

Tiberius,  irajeclurus  Rhenum, 
comme&tum  dmnem  tTansmi- 

Rt 

Sunt  divitiae  c^rtae,  in  quSr 
ciinqne  sdrtis  humanae  levi- 
tate permansurae. 

Pisistratus  primus  Ilom^n  Iibros, 
conpkos  ^ntea,  sic  disposuisso 
dicitur,  ut  nunc  babcmus. 


Nihil  sffirtDO^dvibitam  plenimquc 
et  mihi  fpse  diffiiUiis, 

Ut  dculus,  sic  dnimus,  sd  non  vi- 
dens,  dlia  ccrnit. 

Sdcratia  mdrtl  illacrimilro  8(5leo, 
Platonem  Icrjenn, 

EpicArus  non  eruhescens  volu- 
ptiitcs  pcrsequitur  dmncs  no- 
miuiltira. 


writing. 

Dionvsius,  after  having  been  ex- 
pelled'from  Syracuse,  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  at  Corinth. 

Tiberius,  when  about  crossing  the 
Rhine,  sent  over  all  his  sup- 
plies. 

There  are  certain  riches,  which  will 
refnain  in  every  vicissitude  of 
human  fortune. 

Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  first 
arranged  the  poems  of  Homer, 
tchich  were  confused  before,  in 
the  order  in  which  we  have 
them  now. 

I  do  not  positively  aflirm  an}'thing, 
fince  I  am  myself  uncertain  and 
distrustful  of  myself. 

Although  the  mind,  like  the  eye,  * 
does  not  see  itself,  it  yet  per- 
ceives other  things.^ 

I  always  weep  over  the  death  of 
Socrates,  as  of  en  as  (wheneoer) 
I  read  Plato. 

Epicurus  enumerates  the  entire 
catalogue  of  pleasures  without 
blushimj.* 


Remarks. 

1.  Participles  employed  adjectively  modify  merely  the  noun,  and 
not  the  entire  sentence.  £.  g.  Terra  sitiens^  The  thirsting  earth. 
Bene  tolerata  paupertas^  Poverty  well  borne.  Metus  magni  mali  im- 
pendentis,  The  fear  of  a  great  impending  evil.  Poenae  merUae  re- 
misso,  The  remission  of  a  merited  punishment. 

2.  The  perfect  and  future  passive  participles  oflen  supply  the  place 
of  a  verbal  substantive.  £.  g.  Hoc  litterae  reciiOlae,  The  reading  of 
this  letter.  Ab  urbe  condU6,  Since  the  founding  of  the  city.  Post 
Christum  nOtum,  After  the  birth  of  Christ  Propter  Africa7n  deletam. 
On  account  of  the  destruction  of  Africa  Consilium  urhis  delendae. 
The  design  fw  the  destruction  of  the  city. 

*  So  alM>  ncn  hquetis,  without  i^ponkinc,  &c.  But  the  English  withtmt  (witii 
Tert)6)fe  also  expressed  by  the  ablative  or  the  perfect  participle;  an,  mm  exptc- 
tato  auxiUOf  without  expecting  any  help,  &c. 
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3.  After  verbs  of  seeing^  hearinp^  or  representinrj^  the  present  par- 
ticiple may  stand,  as  in  English,  instead  of  the  infinitive.  £.  g.  >J9- 
cratem  audio  dicentenif  I  hear  Socrates  say.  Calonem  vldi  in  hihlio- 
ihScd  secfentemj  I  saw  Cato  sitting  in  the  library.  Xenophon  tacit 
Socratem  disputantem,  Xenophon  represents  Socrates  as  maintaining. 

4.  After  habeoy  teneOy  possideo^  and  similar  verbs,  and  also  after  ro/o, 
nolo  J  cupiojfacioj  oportety  do,  reddo,  and  curo^  the  perfect  participle  is 
used  to  designate  a  past  event  of  which  the  result  or  consequences  are 
still  remaining.  E.  g.  CogfiXtum  habeo,  I  (have  learnt  and  still)  know. 
C2au8um  teneo,  I  keep  shut.  Me  excusatum  vdo,  I  wish  myself  ex- 
cused. Perfidiam  perspectam  hdbebat^  He  perceived  the  perfidy. 
Exerciium  coactvm  habebat,  He  kept  the  army  subjected.  Missos  /a- 
ciant  honoresy  Let  them  resign  their  claim  to  places  of  trust  or  honor. 
Inventum  tibi  curaboj  1 11  see  him  found  for  you. 

5.  The  participle  in  rus  is  used  by  the  later  writers  of  the  language 
(instead  of  the  supine  in  wm),  after  verbs  of  motion,  to  denote  the  pur- 
pose. E.  g.  Catilina  ad  exercitum  profidscUur^  signa  illaturus  t/rftt, 
Catiline  goes  to  the  army  in  order  to  invade  the  city.  ^Cf.  Lesson 
XXX.  D.  Obi.)  The  present  participle  is  sometimes  put  m  the  same 
sense ;  as,  Canes  alium  ro^antes  regem  misere  ad  Jovem,  The  dogs  sent 
to  Jupiter  to  ask  for  another  king. 

6.  An  intended  effect  or  purpose  is  also  indicated  by  the  future 
participle  in  dus,  after  curare  (to  order  or  get  anything  done),  and 
also  after  ddre^  tradere,  mUtere,  concedere^  permittere,  accipere^  and  sus- 
cipere^  locarey  conducere^  and  similar  verM.  E.  g.  Conon  muros  dirU- 
ios  Athendrum  reficiendos  curaviU  Conon  ordered  the  demoliished 
walls  of  Athens  to  be  repaired.  Vita  data  est  ulenda^  Life  is  given 
us  to  be  enjoyed.  Fabius  saucios  mUttes  curandos  dividit  patribvs^ 
Fabius  distributes  the  wounded  soldiers  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
senators.  Aedetn  Castoris  P.  Junius  habuit  tuendam^  P.  Junius  had 
the  temple  of  Castor  to  guard.  Patriam  vel  diriniendam  vel  infiam- 
mandam  rellquXmus,  We  bave  left  our  country  either  to  be  plundered 
or  destroyed  by  fire. 

EXKRCI8B   96. 

Are  you  about  to  love  ?  —  I  am  about  to  love.  —  Are  they  going 


\  gomg  to  learn  it.  —  Were  you  { 
I  have  lent  you  ?  —  I  was  about  to  read  it.  —  Were  they  about  open- 
ing (apertUrus)  the  window  ?  —  They  were  on  the  ^int  of  opening 
it.  —  is  he  about  to  sell  (going  to  sell,  vendtturus)  ms  bodes  ?  —  He 
is  not  going  to  sell  them.  —  Am  I  about  going  (iturus)  to  the  theatre  ? 

—  You  are  not  going.  —  Was  he  goinc  to  give  (daturus)  vou  money  ? 

—  He  was  about  to  give  me  some.  —  Was  the  physician  about  to  come 
(venturus)  ?  —  He  was  on  the  point  of  coming.  —  Must  you  be  loved 
(amandufi)  ?  —  I  must  be  loved.  —  By  whom  (cut)  is  your  little  boy 
to  be  loved?  —  He  must  be  loved  by  his  parents  and  teachers.— 
Must  the  letter  be  read  (Jegendus)  ?  —  It  must  be  read.  —  By  whom  ? 
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.—  It  must  be  read  by  bis  friends  and  neighbors.  —  Mast  the  Are  be 
lighted  ?  —  It  is  not  to  be  lighted  (accemiemlus) :  it  is  to  be  extin- 
guished. —  Must  you  set  out  on  a  journey*  V  —  I  must  set  out.  — 
When  was  he  obliged  to  set  out  ?  —  He  was  obliged  to  set  out  this 
morning.  —  Must  you  go  (eundum)  into  the  garden  ?  —  I  am  not 
obliged  to  go  there.  —  Must  we  breakfast  {jenianduni)  now  ?  —  Wo 
are  not  to  oreakfast  yet.  —  What  is  to  be  done  by  us  ?  —  We  must 
speak  Latin,  and  wnte  letters  to  our  friends. 

Exercise  97. 

Have  you  seen  any  one  writing  ?  —  I  have  seen  my  father  writing 
and  reading  by  the  fire.  —  Did  they  hear  us  speaking  (loquente*)  ?  — 
They  did  not  hear  us.  —  Where  have  you  seen  our  friend  ?  —  I  have 
seen  him  standing  (stantem)  by  the  window.  —  Where  was  your  little 
brother  last  evening  ?  -^  He  was  in  his  room,  reading  (legens)  the  book 
which  you  gave  him.  —  Is  our  servant  in  the  field  r  —  No,  he  is  in 
the  garden  cutting  (j^ecans)  trees.  —  Does  he  keep  the  window  open 
(apertam)  ?  —  No,  he  keeps  it  shut.  —  Do  you  wish  to  be  excused  ? 

—  I  do  wish  to  be  excused.  —  Will  you  resign  your  claim  (misnos 
facere)  to  posts  of  honor  ?  —  I  cannot  resign  it.  —  Do  you  not  per- 
ceive the  treachery  (perfidiam)  ?  —  1  do  perceive  it.  —  Did  he  give 
you  the  letter  to  read  (to  be  read  =  leaendus)  ?  —  He  did  give  it  (to 
me).  —  To  whom  did  you  give  the  shirts  to  be  washed  ? — I  have 
given  them  to  my  servant  —  Did  they  lend  us  the  books  to  be  torn 
(diacindendwi)  ?  —  No ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  lent  them  to  us 
to  be  read  and  remembered  (memorid  tenendas).  —  Will  you  send  me 
your  gloves  to  mend  (to  be  mended)  ? — I  am  unwilling  to  send  them. 

—  Has  the  tailor  received  coats  to  mend  ?  —  He  has  received  coats 
and  shirts  to  mend  (jreficienda), —  Where  have  you  left  your  hat  to 
be  repaired  ?  —  I  have  left  it  with  (apwl)  the  hatter.  —  Is  the  stran- 
ger coming  to  our  house  ?  —  He  is  coming  in  order  to  bring  you  (tibi 
allaturus^  the  tobacco  you  have  bought  of  him.  —  Did  that  happen 
(evenit)  Wore  {ante)  or  after  the  building  of  the  city?— It  happened 
after  (post),  —  Did  Socrates  live  (vixitne  Socrates)  after  the  birth  of 
Christ  y  —  No,  he  lived  before  it.  —  Was  your  brother  rewarded  ?  — 
No ;  on  the  contrary,-  he  suffered  (affectus  est)  a  merited  punishment. 

—  Do  you  see  the  sailors  coming  ?  —  I  do  not  see  them  coming,  but 
going  away  {abeuntes), — Where  did  you  find  your  gloves  ? —  I  found 
them  lying  on  the  table.  —  Did  you  find  your  neighbor  sitting  by  the 
fire  ?  —  No,  I  found  htm  walking  (jambtdantem)  in  his  garden. 

«  PrqficUcendMtmne  tibi  utf    And  so  the  rest,  according  to  Lesson  XXV.  D. 
23 
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Lesson  L.  — PENSUM  QUINQUAGESIMUM. 

OF  THE  IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

A.  The  imperfect  tense  represents  an  action  or  state 
as  incomplete,  and  going  on  at  some  past  time.     As, 

.    ^  (I  was  loving  (was  engaged  in  loving). 

^  (I  loved,  did  love.* 

5,     , .,  j  I  was  writing  (was  occupied  with  writing). 

^xrweoam,  ^  j  ^^^^  jj^  ^^ 

AmlAar  <  I  was  (being)  loved. 

junrnm  ,  ^  j  ^^  ^^  object  of  continued  love. 

y.„  T._.     ,        ?  A  letter  was  beins  written. 

Lmerae  saibebantur,  j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^j^^  ^  ,^^^^ 

^.  The  imperfect  tense  always  involves  a  reference  (either 
direct  or  indirect)  to  the  time  of  another  past  action  or  event, 
which  was  either  simultaneous  M'ith  or  antecedent  to  it.  Hence, 
in  narration,  it  frequently  exchanges  with  the  perfect  indefinite, 
which,  as  the  leading  tense,  then  indicates  the  principal  event, 
while  the  imperfect  serves  to  point  out  the  accessory  circum- 
stances connected  with  it.  In  its  grammatical  construction, 
however,  the  imperfect  may  either  stand  as  the  leading  verb  of 
an  independent  sentence,  or  subordinate  in  clauses  introduced 
by  a  conjunction  or  a  relative.     It  is  thus  used,  — 

I.  With  direct  reference  to  another  past  action  or  event  si- 
multaneous with  it.     E.  g. 

Quiim  Cadsar  in  Gdlliam  veniU  al-  "WTien  Csesar  arrived  in  Gaal,  the 

t^rius  faetidnis  principes  erant  ^dui  toere  the  leaders  of  the  one 

Aedui,  alt^rius  Scqulini.  p^rty,  and  the  Scquani  of  the 

other. 

Qu&  tempestdtc  Carthagini^nses  At  the  time  when  the  Carthaginians 

pleradque  Africae  iinperitdbant  vere  rxiling  neariy  all  Africa,  the 

Cyrcn^nses  qudque  magni  at-  Cyrenians  were  also  a  great  and 

que  opulcnti/vere.  opulent  people. 

Cimon  cel^riter  ad  principiltum  Ciinon   rapidly  advanced    to   the 

pervenit,    Habebat^  enim  sdtis  highest  office  of  the  state.     For 

eloqu^ntiac,  siimmam  liberali-  lie  had  sufficient  elociuenec,  the 

tdtem,  m^ignam  prud^ntiam.  highest  degree  of  liberality,  and 

great  sagacity. 


*  The  Latin  imperfect  always  implies  duration  or  continuance  of  action  (in 
the  indicative  at  least),  and  has  consequently  the  sense  of  the  English  /  wom 
lacing.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  convenient  to  render  it  like  the  perfect  in- 
definite: J  loved,  did  k»e. 

t  The  imperfect  here  denotes  &  permanent  quality  or  characteristic,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  momentary  event  indicated  by  the  perfect 7>eroeiii/. 
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Adqui  sc  in  dppida  receperurU 
inuiisque  6^  temhant. 

CaSsar  Al^siam  circumvallAre  tn- 
stiluU.  Erat  dppidum  in  c<5Ile 
sdmtno,  ctijus  riidices  duo  dufi- 
bns  ex  pdrtibus  fltimina  suhtu- 
ebarU.  Ante  id  dppidum  plani- 
ties  patebal ;  reliquis  ex  omni- 
bus p^rtibus  cdAes  dppidum 


The  iEqni  retreated  into  their 
towns,  and  kept  themselves  with- 
in their  walls. 

Csesar  began  to  invest  Alesia.  The 
town  was  situate  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  whose  base  was  washed  on 
two  sides  by  two  rivers.  In 
front  of  this  town  a  plain  ex- 
tended ;  on  all  the  remaininfj 
sides  the  town  was  surrounded 
by  hills. 

II.  To  denote  frequently  repeated  past  action,  as  exhibited 
either  in  individaal  Iiabits,  or  in  manners,  customs,  and  usages. 
Kg. 

L.  Casaius  identidem  in 
quaerere    solebat,    cut 


caiisis 
bdno 
fnisset 
Dicebat   mdlius,  quam    scWpsit, 

Ilortenstius. 
Majdres  ndstri  libdrtis  n6n  miilto 
s^cus  ic  servis  imperdhanL 

Anseres  Rdmae  piiblice  aUMntur 
in  Capitdlio. 

Sdcrates  dicehat  (=«  dfcere  $ole- 
hat),  dmnes  in  do,  qudd  scirent, 
sdtis  dsse  eloqudntes. 


L.  Cassius,  in  hearing  causes,  was 
accustomed  to  inquire  frequently 
for  whose  advantage  it  had  been. 

Ilortensius  was  wont  to  speak 
better  than  he  wrote. 

Our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to 
command  their  freedmen  very 
nearly  like  slaves. 

It  was  customary  at  Rome  to  sup- 
port geese  at  public  expense  m 
the  Capitol. 

Socrates  was  accustomed  to  say, 
that  all  men  were  eloquent 
enough  in  what  they  knew. 


IIL  To  denote  an  event,  in  which  the  narrator  participated 


as  an  eyewitness.     £.  g. 

tlno  die  sdx  prodliis  flictis  .... 
ad  dudrum  mfllium  niimero  ex 
Pompej^nis  cecidisse  reperie" 
hiurms.\ 

Eodem  ftrc  tdmpore  pdns  in 
Ibero  prdpe  eflectus  nuntiahd' 
tor,  et  in  Sicori  vddum  repmr 
ehatwr. 


Six  battles  having  been  fought  in 
one  day,  we  found  that  nearly 
two  thousand  of  Pompey's  party 
had  been  killed. 

About  the  same  time  it  was  re- 
ported (to  us)  that  a  bridge  over 
the  Ebro  was  nearly  completed, 
and  a  ford  over  the  Segre  found. 


Remarks. 

1.  The  imperfect  sometimes  expresses  merely  a  conains,  i.e.  an 
attempt,  effort,  or  intention.    £.  g.  ConsHles  sedSioant  (umuHuSy  sedan- 


♦  The  imperfect  («ra<,  tuhluthant^  &c.)  of  this  exnmple  denotes  ptrmanent 
iituation,  in  oy)po8!tion  to  the  compnrRtively  momentary  event  indicated  by  the 
perfect  instituU     So  the  tenebani  of  the  preceding  example. 

t  The  language  of  Cassnr,  who  was  himself  engaged  in  the  events  described. 
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do  internum  movebant,  The  consuls  were  attempting  to  quell  the  in- 
surrection, but  in  doing  so  they  sometimes  only  excited  it  Cato  pro 
lege,  quae  abrogab&tur,  ita  disseruU,  Cato  spoke  in  favor  of  the  law, 
which  it  was  attempted  to  abolish,  in  tlie  following  manner. 

2.  The  imperfect  is  sometimes  used  to  represent  an  action  or  con- 
dition as  past,  though  still  existing  at  the  time  of  the  narrator.  £.  s. 
Manus  etiam  data  est  elephaiUis,  quia  propter  magnitutlinem  corpons 
difficUes  adltus  habcbant  ad  cibos,  Elephants  were  furnished  with  a 
trunk,  because,  owino;  to  the  hugeness  of  their  structure,  they  had  (at 
the  time  they  were  thus  furnished)  a  difficult  access  to  their  food. 

S.  In  epistolary  correspondence,  the  Romans  frequently  employ 
the  imperfect  or  the  perfect  where  in  English  we  put  the  present 
£.  g.  Iiaec  scribebam  media  nocte,  I  wrote  (a»  I  write)  this  at  midnight 
Nooi  nUiil  nunc  erat  apud  nos.  Quae  ad  earn  diem,  quum  kaec  scnbc- 
bam,  audioeramus,  ifianvt  rumor  videbatur, —  There  is  at  present  noth- 
ing new  with  us.  What  we  had  (have)  heard  up  to  the  day  I  wrote 
(write),  appeared  (appears)  to  be  an  empty  rumor. 

4.  Instead  of  the  imperfect  indicative,  the  historians  frequently  use 
the  present  infinitive,  in  onler  to  impart  animation  to  the  narrative. 
E.  g.  Neque  post  id  lororum  Jugwrthae  dies  aut  nox  uUa  quieta  fuere  ; 
neque  loco  neque  mortali  cuiquam  aut  temj}ori  satis  credere;  cives, 
hostes  juxta  meiuiire ;  circumspectare  omnia  et  omni  metu  pavescere; 
alio  aJtque  alio  loco  saepe  contra  dccus  regium  noctu  requiescerc,  &c. 
Subsequently  to  that  time  Jugurtha  had  not  a  single  quiet  day  or 
night ;  nor  did  he  exactly  trust  any  place  or  occasion,  or  any  of  his 
feGow-men :  he  dreaded  citizens  ana  enemies  alike ;  he  suspected 
everything,  and  trembled  under  the  influence  of  every  species  of  ap- 
prehension, &c.     This  is  called  the  Jnjtnitiims  Historlcus, 

5.  The  above  remarks  concerning  the  use  of  the  imperfect  apply 
to  the  indicative  alone.  On  the  sense  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive, 
see  />.  and  E,  of  this  Lesson. 


FORMATION  OF  THE    IMPERFECT    TENSES  ACTIVE. 

C  The  imperfect  indicative  active  is  formed  from  the  root 
of  the  indicative  present  {am,  man,  leg,  aud)y  by  adding  the  ter- 
minations, 1.  dbam,  2.  cbam,  3.  eba?n  (ubam),  4.  tebam;  and 
the  imperfect  subjunctive  from  the  present  infinitive^  by  adding 
19*     E.  g. 

.    <  Ind.    amabam,  laviibam,  appoil&bam,  dfibam. 
(  SuBj.  am&rem,  lavarem,  apportarem,  direm. 
2   5  ^^^'    mdncbam,  habebam,  studebam,  egcbam. 
(  S(7BJ.  monerem,  haberem,  studerem,  egerem. 
Q    (  Ind.    legebam,  scribebam,  mittebam,  faciebam. 
*  (  SuDJ.  legerem,  scriberem,  mitterem,  faccrem. 
.    (  Ind.    audicbam,  scicbam,  siticbam,  esuricbam. 
'  \  SuBJ.  audirem,    scircm,    sitircm,    csurirem. 
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INFLECTION  OF  THE  IMPERFECT  ACTIVE. 

D.    The  inflection  of  the  imperfect  active  is  exhibited 
by  the  following  paradigms :  — 

First  Conjugation. 


bfDICATTTE. 

SiJBJuscnvE. 

Amabam,  I  was  Umng, 

Amarem,  that  I  mightj  coidd, 

would,  should  love. 

Sing,   amabam 

Sing.   amarSm 

amabas 

amares 

amabat, 

amarSt, 

Plur.  amabamds 

Plur.  amaremds 

amabatis 

amaretis 

amabant 

amarent. 

Skcond  Conjugation. 
Ikdicatxa'e.  Subjunctive. 

MdnGbam,  I  was  reminding.     MSnerem,  that  I  might,  could, 

woidd,  should  remind. 
Sing.  mSnebam  Sing.  mdnerSm 

mdnebas  mdneres 

mdnebat,  mQnergt, 

Plur.  mSnebamfis  Plur.  mOneremtis 

mdnebatis  moner«tl3 

mdoebant.  mdnerent. 

Third  Conjugation. 
Indicatia'e.  Subjunctia'e. 

(1.)  L^gebam,  I  was  reading.      Legerem,  that  I  might,  could, 

woidd,  shoidd  read. 
Sing,   legebam  Sing,   legerem 

legebas  IggSres 

Iggebar,  leggrSt, 

Plur.  Ugebamfis  Pluil  ISgeremfis 

ISgebatIs  Igggretis 

Iggebant.  legerent. 

(2.)     Faciebam,  I  was  doing.  FacSrem,  that  I  might,  could, 

would,  should  do. 

Sing.   fSctebam  Sing.    fScergm 

faclebas  facSrgs 

fadebat,  facSrSt, 

Plur.  f^ciebamtts  Plur.  facSremtis 

filciebatls  fac6r6tls 

f^debant.  facerent. 
23* 
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Fourth  Coxjuoattox. 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

Audiebam,  I  was  hearing.       Audirem,  that  I  mighty  couldy 

would,  should  hear. 
Sing,   audiebllin  Sing,   audirem 

audiebas  audires 

audfeb&t,  audirSt, 

Plur.  audiebilmils  Plur.  audiremfis 

audlebatis  audiretis 

audiebant.  audirent. 

So  conjupitei  —  1.  Apportabam,!  was  bringing ;  curdbam^  I  was  or- 
dering ;  dabam,  I  was  giving ;  lavabam,  I  was  washing ;  secabam,  I  was 
cutting.  2.  Audebam,  I  was  daring ;  egeham,  I  was  needing ;  habe- 
bam,  1  was  having ;  jubebam,  I  was  commanding ;  videltam,  I  was  see- 
ing. 3.  Arcessehmiy  I  was  calling  (fetching) ;  convalescebam,  I  was 
^tting  better ;  ddtgebam,  I  was  cherishing ;  frangebam,  I  was  break- 
ing ;  mUtibam,  I  was  sending ;  ponebam,  1  was  placing ;  scribtb<tm,  I 
was  writing; — capHtbatn,  I  was  taking;  cupUbam,  I  was  desiring;  fu- 
giebam,  I  was  fleeing.  4.  AperXebam,  I  was  opening ;  esuriibam^  I  was 
desirous  of  eating ;  saRebam,  I  was  salting ;  venUbam,  I  was  coming, 
&c. 

E.  The  following  are  more  or  less  irregular  in  the 
fonnation  of  the  imperfect :  — 

1.  Eram,  I  was.  —  £ssem,  that  I  might  he. 
Ind.      S.  grilin,  eras,  SrS.t ;  P.  SrSmtSs,  Sratls,  Srant. 
SuBj.    S.  essem,  esses,  essSt ;  P.  essemQs,  essetis,  essent, 

2.  Poteram,  I  was  able.  —  Pqssem,  that  I  might  be  able. 
Ind.      S.  pdt^r&m,  pdteras,  p5t6rdt ;  P.  pdteram&s,  pdterotls, 

pdt^rant. 
SuBj.    S.  possem,  posses,  posset ;  P.  possemiis,  poss^tls,  possent. 

So  the  remaining  compounds  of  sum,  viz.:  aderam  —  adessem  and 
intereram  —  interessem^  I  was  present ;  prodSram  —  prodessefn  (^from 
prosum),  I  was  conducing ;  prae^ral  —  praeessem,  1  was  presiding 
over ;  supereram  —  superessem,  I  was  left,  &c. 

3.  Ibam,  Twos  going.  —  Irem,  that  I  might  go. 
Ind.      S.  ibiim,  ibas,  ib&t ;  P.  ibam&s,  ibads,  ibant. 
SuBj.    S.  irem,  ires,  irSt ;  P.  Iremtls,  iretis,  Irent. 

So  all  the  compounds  of  eo,  viz. :  adlbam  —  adirem,  I  was  «>proacli- 
ing ;  anteibam  —  ant^i^em,  I  was  going  before ;  inibam  —  mirem,  I 
was  going  in ;  praeteribam  —  praeterirem,  I  was  going  by  ;  subibam 
—  subtrem,  I  was  undergoing ;  transtbam  —  tramtirem,  I  was  going 
beyond.     The  compound  ambio  has  ambUfam  or  ambiebam. 
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4.  VSlebam,  I  was  willing,  — Vellem,  that  I  might  he  willing, 
Ind       S.  vOlebam,  vSlebus,  vGlebfit ;  P.  vQlebamtis,  vQlebritls, 

vOlGbant. 
Ind.      S.  vell6m,  vellSs,  vellet ;  P.  vellemfis,  TcUetia,  vellent 

So  the  compounds  of  volo :  maleham  —  maUem,  I  was  preferring, 
and  nuluham  -^  noUem^  I  was  unwilling. 

5.  F6rebam,  Twos  bearing,  —  Ferrem,  that  I  might  bear, 
Ind.      S.  ferebSm,  ferebas,  fgrebat ;  P.  ferebamQs,  ferebatis, 

fSrebant. 
Sub  J.    S.  feiTem,  ferres,  ferrgt;  P.  ferremQs,  ferretis,  ferrenL 

In  like  manner  the  compounds  of/^ro :  ajferebdm  —  afferrhn^  I  was 
bringing ;  auferebdm  —  auferrSm^  I  was  carr}'ing  off,  &c. 

6.  Fiebam,  I  was  becoming.  —  Fl6rem,  that  I  might  become, 
Ind.      S.  ftebam,  fiGbas,  ftebSt ;  P.  fiubamiis,  ftebatis,  fiebant. 
SCBJ.    S.  fierein,  fieres,  fifirSt ;  P.  fleremfis,  fieretis,  fl6rent. 

So  also  the  compounds  of /to,  viz.:  calefiebam  —  ccdefXerem,  I  was 
(being)  warmed  ;  frigefiebam  — frigefUrem^  I  was  made  cold ;  labe- 
fiebian  —  labefierenij  I  was  shaken,  &c.  (Compare  lesson  XXXIII. 
F,  Remark.) 

7.  Edebam,  I  was  eating.  —  Ederem,  tliat  I  might  eat. 
Ind.      S.  edebam,  Sdebas,  edebat ;  P.  SdebamCid,  edebatis,  ede- 

bant. 
SuBJ.    S.  edergm  or  essem,  Sderes  or  esses,  6d6ret  or  esset ;  P. 

ederemtis  or  essemUs^  Sderetis  or  essetts,  Cdgrent  or 

essent. 

8.  The  imperfect  of  qtieoj  I  can,  and  neqtueo,  1  cannot,  resembles 
that  of  a  compound  of  eo.  Thus,  qulbatn  —  qulrem ;  nequllmm  — 
nequlrem.  Of  aio,  I  say,  the  indicative  only  occurs,  altbam^  as^  at^ 
&e.     Jnquam,  1  say,  has  only  inquiebam  (^inqulbcan)  and  inquiebant, 

9.  The  preteritives  odi,  I  hate ;  menifni^  I  remember;  nOoiy  I  know 
(am  acquamted  with) ;  and  consuevij  I  am  accustomed,  having  a  present 
signification  in  the  perfect,  employ  the  pluperfect  in  the  sense  of  the 
impei-fect.     Thus, 

Oderam  —  odissem,*  I  was  haling. 
Mcminuram  —  meminisscm,  I  was  remembering. 
Noveram  —  novisseni,  /  knew  (was  acquainted  wUh). 
Consueveram  —  consuevissem,  1  xoas  accustomed. 

AVas  I  loving  ?  Egdne  amSbam  V 

You  were  not  loving.  Kon  amdbas. 

\Vliat  did  he  bring  us  ?  Qufd  ndbis  apport&bat  ? 

♦  The  pluperfect  is  inflected  like  the  imperfect  of  sum.  Thus  Ikd.  oderam, 
tUf  at ;  omitf ,  a<t«,  ariL    Subj.  odiaem,  ii,  tt ;  emus,  itis,  enL    So  the  rest. 
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He  was  bringing  us  wine,  bread, 

and  meat. 
Were  ye  opening  the  window  ? 
We  were  opening  it. 
Were  they  sending  us  anything  ? 
They  ATere  sending  (you)  nothing 

(whatever). 

When,  while  (conjunction). 

Do  you  listen  when  (while)  I 

speak  ? 
Does  he  stay  at  home  when  his 

&ther  goes  out  ? 
He  does  stay  at  home. 
Did  you  write  when  (while)  I 

was  reading  ? 
I  was  writing  when  you  were 

reading  (when  you  read). 


Apportabat  ndbis  vinum,  pAuem,  et 

cdmem. 
Apcriebatfsne  fen&tram  ? 
AperiebSmus. 
Niimquid  ndbis  mitt^bant  ? 
(Vdbis)  nihil  quidquam  mittdbant. 

Quum^  cum  (c.  Ind.  and  Subj.). 
Auscultdsne,  quiim  dgo  Idquor  ? 

Tendtne  se  ddmi,  quiim  p^r  ejus 

in  piiblicum  prodit  ? 
Tenet  sd  vero  udmi. 
ScripsisUne    (^   tempore),  quiim 

^go  legebani  ? 
]fcgo  vero  scribebam,  quiim  tu  le- 

gfsti  (legeres). 


F,  Obs.  The  conjunction  quum  or  cum,  denoting  a  relation 
of  time  (in  the  «en8e  eo  tempore^  quum^  or  turn,  quum)j  is  com* 
monly  followed  by  the  indicative ;  but  when  the  verb  is  in  the 
imperfect  or  pluperfect,  it  may  also  stand  in  the  subjunctive. 


Did  he  stay  at  home  when  you 

went  out  ? 
He  did  remain  at  home. 
Did  the^  study  when  they  were 

at  Lcipsic  ? 
They  did  study. 
What  was  he  doing  when  you 

returned  home? 
He  was  playing. 
Were    vou  at  Berlin  when   I 

was  there  ? 
I  was  not  there  then. 
Was  our  friend  sleepy  when  he 

came  home  ? 

He  was  sleepy. 

What  did  your  brother  intend 

to  do? 
He  was  intending  to  go  into  the 

country. 


Tenuitne  sd  ddmi,  quiim  tu  in  pu- 
blicum prodibas  (prodires*)  f 

Tenebat  so  ddmi. 

Dedenintne  dpcram  Uttcris,  quiim 
Lipsiaef  degerent  (degdbant)  ? 

Dederunt. 

QuM  facicbat,  quiim  ddmum  re- 
vertisti? 

Ludcbat. 

Erasne  BeroUni  codem  tempore, 
quum  et  ego  ibi  <5ram  (essem)  ? 

ifego  ibi  do  tempore  n6n  fiii. 

Cupidiisne  sdmni  drat  amicus  nd- 
ster,  quiim  domum  vcnit  (v6- 
neret)  ? 

(Sdmni  ciipidus)  ndn  drat. 

Quid  fdcerc  fratcr  tiius  cogit&bat  ? 

RQs  ire  codtabat. 


*  But  the  imperfect  sabjanctive  tlms  employed  does  not  express  duration  or 
amtinuiince  of  an  notion  or' state  (as  does  the  indicative),  but  a  mere  statement 
of  what  has  occurred  (like  the  perfect  indeflnite).  Compare  B.  Rem,  6,  and 
also  K 

t  On  the  genitives  Lijwae,  BeroUidf  Lutetiat,  &c.,  see  Lesson  LVI.  B, 
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Were  they  hearing  what  we  said  ?  Niim  da,  quae  diximus,  audiebant  ? 

They  were  not  hearing  (them).  Non  audiebant. 

Where   were  those  men  going  Quo  fbant  vfri  lUi,  qu6s  hdri  vfdi- 

whom  wo  saw  yestenlay  ?  mus  ? 

They  were  going  into  the  gar-  Ibant  in  hdrtos. 

den. 

Was  he  accustomed  to  write  bet-  Scnbebdtne  melius  qutlm  lociitus 

ter  than  he  spoke.'  (Cf.J5.II.)  est? 

He  did  not  wnte  as  well.  Scribcbat  n6n  acque  b^ne. 

What  was  Socrates  wont  to  say  ?  Quid  di'cere  solcbat  Sdcrates  ? 

He  was   wont  to  say  that  we  IKcebat,  nds  debcre  ndsmet  ipsos 

should  know  ourselves.  cogndscere. 

Did  our  ancestors  speak  Latin  ?  Niim  majdros  nostri  I^ti'ne  lo(|uc- 

bdntur  (Idc|ui  solebant)  ? 

No,  they  spoke  English  and  Gep-  Kon  vero;  Anglice   et  Geiminice 

man.  loqueb&ntur. 

Did  you  come  m  order  to  see  ?  Venistine,  ut  videres  ? 

G,  Obs.  When  the  perfect  indefinite  is  followed  by  a  clause 
introduced  by  the  conjunction  u^,  or  by  a  relative,  the  verb  of 
that  clause  stands  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive.* 

I  did  come  in  order  to  see.  ]fcgo  vero  vdni,  ut  viderem. 

Had  he  anything  to  eat  ?  Habuitne,  quod  dderet  (dsset)  ? 

He  had  nothing  either  to  eat  or  Ndn  habuit,  qudd  dderet  aut  b^- 

to  drink  ?  beret. 

The  boy  fell  from  the  roof,  so  as  Piier  dc  tdcto  ddcidit,  ut  crQs  fnin- 

to  break  his  leg.  geret.f 

Exercise  98. 

Was  he  reading  ?  —  He  was  reading.  —  At  what  time  ?  —  He  was 
reading  this  mornins,  between  (inter)  seven  and  eight  o'clock.  — 
Were  you  writing  wnen  I  came  home  V  —  I  was  writing  a  letter  to 
my  brother.  —  Was  he  studying  when  I  went  out?  —  ile  was  not 
studying  when  you  Avent  out,  but  when  you  were  at  the  theatre.  — 
Were  you  working  while  I  was  playing  ?  —  No,  I  was  playing  while 
you  were  working.  —  When  was  he  writing  the  letter  ?  —  He  was 
(engaged  in)  writing  it  at  midnight.  —  Was  ho  getting  better  when 
you  saw  him  ?  —  He  was  not  getting  Tany)  better.  —  Where  were 
you,  when  I  was  calling  the  physician?  —  I  was  in  my  garden. — 
Were  you  opening  the  window  when  I  was  passing  (praeteribamV?  — 
I  was  opening  it  —  Were  the  children  breaking  our  glasses  ?  —  Tliey 
were  not  breaking  them.  —  What  did  you  do  when  I  was  going  home  ? 
^  I  was  reading  the  book  which  our  friend  has  lent  me.  —  What  did 
your  brother  say  when  you  entered  his  room  ?  —  He  said  nothing.  — 

•  Not  by  the  perfect  snbjanctive,  which  »  generally  used  only  with  refer- 
ence to  an  action  jnst  completed  (with  the  perfect  defimte). 

t  The  perfect  fregerit  would  convert  this  into  a  statement  of  what  ha«  just 
occurred:  — "The  boy  hu  (just  now )/aflcn  from  the  roof,  so  that  ho  hat 
Iroktn  his  leg." 

R 
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Were  you  present  at  the  ball  ?  —  I  was  not  present  —  Was  the  boy 
diligent  ?  —  He  was  both  diligent  and  well  behaved.  —  Was  he  able 
to  walk  out  this  morning  ?  —  lie  was  not  able.  —  Were  you  at  home 
when  I  received  my  money  ?  —  I  was  not  at  homo.  —  Did  he  desire 
to  see  his  father?  —  He  was  desiring  to  see  him  verj'  much  (valde)* 

—  Was  the  coffee  (beinj»)  wanned  ?  —  It  was  not  beinv  warmed.  — 
Was  he  willing  to  learn  Latin  ?  —  He  was  unwilling  to  do  so.  —  Who 
was  eating  ?  —  Our  neighbor  was  eating  and  drinking.  —  Did  he  come 
to  see  you  ?  —  He  came  in  order  to  see  me,  and  to  give  me  a  new 
book.  —  Had  you  anything  to  write  to  your  friend,  when  you  were  in 
the  country  ?  —  I  had  many  things  to  write  to  him.  —  Have  you  noth- 
ing to  eat  this  morning  ?  —  I  have  nothing.  —  Were  they  accustomed 
to  write  as  well  as  they  spoke  ?  —  They  were  accustomed  to  write 
better.  —  Did  you  speak  French  when  you  were  in  Paris  {Luietiae)  ? 

—  I  spoke  French  and  Latin. 


Lesson  U.— pensum  untoi  et  quinouage- 

SIMUM. 
OF  THE  IMPERFECT  PASSIVE  AND  DEPONENT. 

A,  The  imperfect  ten?e  of  the  passive  voice  is  formed 
from  the  active,  by  changing  m  into  r.     E.  g. 

.     <  Ind.     amabar,  lavabar,  apportabar,  dubar. 

*  (  SuB,T.  amSrer,  lavarcr,  apportarer,  diirer. 
2    (  Ind.     moncbar,  habcbar,  jubebar,  delcbar. 

'  I  SuBj.  monerer,  haberer,  juberer,  delerer. 
g    Ond,    legebar,  scribebar,   mittcbar,  caplebar. 

'  \  SuBj.  legerer,  scriberer,  mitterer,  caperer. 
.    5  ^^^*     audiebar,  aperiebar,  erudiebar,  puniebar. 

■  \  SuBj.  aud&ref)     aperirer,    erudirer,    puuirer. 

B,  The  inflection  of  the  imperfect  passive  is  exhib- 
ited by  the  following  paradigms :  — 

First  Conjugation. 
Indicative.  Suiuuxctivk. 

Amabar,  /  was  loved.  Amorer,  that  I  might  he  loved. 

Sing.   Umab&r  Sing.   fimarSr 

Smabaris  or  -rg  amarerg  or  -rfe* 

amabatar,  amaretur, 


*  Compare  page  162,  note  *. 
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Flub.  fimabSmtir  Plur.  ftmaremtir 

^abaminl  amaremlnl 

fimabantQr.  amarentur. 

Second  Conjugation. 


Ikdicative. 
Monebar,  /  was  reminded. 

Sing.   mSnebtlr 

m^nebarls  or  -re 
mdnebilttir, 

Plur.  mfinebamfir 
mdnebaminl 
mdnebantQr. 


Subjunctive. 
Monerer,  that  J  might  he  re- 
minded. 
Sing.   raSnerer 

mCnererS  or  • 
mSnerettSr, 
Plur.  mCneremar 
mOneremtnl 
mCnSreiitQr. 


-ri3 


Third  Conjugation. 


(1.) 


-re 


Ikdicativk, 
Legebar,  I  was  read. 
Sing.  IggebSr 

legebaris  or 
legebatdr, 
Plur.  legebamfir 
legebaminl 
legebantiir. 

(2.)      Caplebar,  I  was  taken. 

Sing.   capTebSr 

cilpiebarls  or  -re 
cfipiebjltOr, 

Plur.  ciipiebaraur 
c&piebam!ni 
cilpiebantiir. 


Subjunctive. 
Legerer,  that  I  might  be  read. 
Sing.   16g«rSr 

leggrerS  or  -rfe 
IggeretGr, 
Plur.  iSgeremfir 
legeremlnl 
legerentQr. 

Caperer,  that  I  might  he  taken* 
Sing.   cSperer 

CiipererS  or  -rfa 
caperetdr, 
Plur.  caperemOr 
capSreminl 


caperentfir. 
Fourth  Conjugation. 
Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

Audlebar,  I  was  heard        Audlrer,  that  I  might  he  heard 
Sing.  audiebSr  Sing,   audir^r 

audieb&rls  or  -r6  audirerS  or  -ria 

audiebatfir,  audlretQr, 

Plur.  audlebamOr  Plur.  audiremilr 

audlebamini  audlremlnl 

audiebantOr.  audlrentCir. 

So  coiyiigate,  —  1 .  Apportahar^  I  was  brought ;  ddbar,  I  was  given ; 
/avoftor,  I  was  washed;  secabar^  I  was  cut  2.  HabebaTj  I  was  held 
(considered)  ;  delebaVy  I  was  destroyed  ;  jubtbar,  I  was  commanded ; 
videbarj  I  was  seen  (I  seemed).     S.  Arcessibar^  I  was  called ;  dUige- 
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hary  I  was  cherished ;  frangebar^  I  was  broken ;  mittebcar^  I  was  sent ; 
ponebar,  I  was  put;  scribkbary  I  was  written.  4.  AperUboTj  I  was 
opened ;  erudXebary  I  was  instracted ;  punXebar,  I  was  punished,  &c. 

Remark.  —  Of  the  irregular  verbs  given  on  pp.  270  and  271,M£m, 
possum,  vdoy  and  their  compounds,  have  no  passive  voice.  Of^o,  the 
third  person  singular  ibdtur,  fr&ur  occurs  impersonally.*  FSro  and 
its  compounds  have  firebar  — ferrer  regularly.  The  compounds  of 
facioy  which  change  the  radical  a  into  t,  have  a  regular  imperfect ;  as, 
interjiclebar  —  irUer/tcirer,  while  those  which  retain  a  generally  take 
flebam  — ft&rem ;  as,  cakfieham  —  caUfiSrem,  ^  Edo  lias  edehar  — 
ederer  regularly,  except  in  the  third  person  singular  subjunctive, 
where  essetur  may  stand  for  ederctur. 


Was  I  (being  loved)  ? 

You  were  not  loved,  but  your 
brother. 

Were  you  and  he  loved  ? 

We  were  not  loved. 

Were  they  despised  ? 

They  were  despised. 

Was  the  book  (being)  read  ? 

It  was  read. 

Did  they  give  you  the  book  to 
be  read? 

No,  they  gave  it  to  me  to  be 
torn. 

Was  the  bread  brought  to  be 
eaten  ? 

Did  ye  speak  in  order  to  be 
heard  ? 

No,  we  spoke  in  order  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

Were  they  (being)  killed  ? 

They  were  ^being)  killed. 

Was  the  coffee  (being)  wanned  ? 

It  was  done. 


Egdne  amilbar  ? 

Tu  ndn  amabdris,  sed  frftter  tiius. 

An  td  itaue  ille  amab^mini  ? 

Ndn  amaoamur. 

^quid  illi  despiciitui  habebtotur  ? 

Sdne  qu^dem,  habcb^ntur. 

Legebatiirne  Ifber? 

Sic  est ;  legebatur. 

Dederiintne  tibi  librum,  ut  leger§- 

tur? 
Immo  vdro  mihi  ^um  ded^runt,  ut 

laceraretur. 
Apportatiisne  dst  pAnis,  ut  ederdtur 

(essStur)  ? 
Estisne  lociiti,  ut  andir^nini  ? 

Ndn  vero ;  lociiti  silmus,  ut  intelli- 

cerdmur. 
Num  illi  interficiebdntur  ? 
Ndn  interficiebdntur. 
Calefiebiitnc  coflRIa? 
F^tum  ^t  v^ro. 


IMPERFECT  OF  DEPONENT  VERBS. 

C     The  imperfect  of  deponent  verbs   follows  the 
analogy  of  the  imperfect  passive.     Thus  :  — 

Indicative.     SuBjuMcrrvB. 
1st  CoNJ.      Arbitrabar  —  arbitrarer,  I  was  (hinling, 
Comitabar  —  comitarer,  /  teas  escorting. 
Dominabar  —  dominarer,  1  teas  ruling, 
Hortabar  —  hortarer,  /  was  exhorting, 
Morabar  —  morarer,  /  was  staying. 

*  Bat  the  transitive  compounds  adeo^  anieo,  ineo,  praeUreOy  gubeOj  and  (ron- 
«eo,  have  a  regular  passive  voice;  as,  aaibar  —  ckftrer,  &c. 
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2d  CoNj.      FatSbar  —  &terer,  luxu  confessing. 
Merebar  —  mererer,  J  was  eamina, 
Miserebar  — >  misercrer,  1  tvas  pitytng. 
Tuebar  —  tuerer,  I  toas  defending. 
Verebar  —  vererer,  I  toas  fearing. 

Sd  CoNJ.      Fungebar  —  fungerer,  I  uxu  performing. 
Labebar  —  laborer,  I  toas  failing. 
Loquebar  —  loquerer,  /  toas  smoking. 
Obuviscebar  —  obliviscerer,  i  toas  forgetting. 
Sequebar  —  sequcrer,  /  was  following.  # 

4th  CoNJ.     Blandlcbar  —  blandirer,  I  was  flattering. 

Experiebar  —  experirer,  /  teas  experiencing* 
Lai^Iebar  —  largirer,  /  tvas  lavishing, 
Mentiebar  —  mentlrer,  I  toas  Iging. 
Partlebar  —  partirer,  /  was  dividing. 

Remark.  —  All  these  are  inflected  preciseir  like  the  examples 
furnished  under  B.  The  following  phrases  will  illustrate  them  still 
further. 


Whom  were  you  exhortiDg  ? 
I  was  exhordng  my  son. 
Was  he  escorting  his  friend  ? 

He  did  not  escort  him. 

Where  were  ye  staying  ? 

We  were  staying  in  Paris. 

Were  you  earning  (gaining)  any 
good? 

No,  1  was  acquiring  less  &vor 
than  hatred. 

Were  we  defending  your  broth- 
er? 

Ye  were  defending  him  really. 

When  did  they  speak  to  the 
tailor? 

They  spoke  to  him  last  evening. 

Did  ye  follow  any  one  ? 

We  did  not  follow  any  one. 

Were  yon  Ottering  any  one  ? 

I  was  flattering  no  one. 
Were  those  men  lying  ? 
Not  at  all,  they  were  not  lying. 
Did  he  come  in  order  to  talk 

with  us? 
No,  he  rather  came  to  flatter  us. 

Did  he  say  when  he  would  come  ? 
He  did  say  so. 

24 


Qndm  hortabdris  ? 

£go  mdum  filium  hort^bar. 

Niim  flle  amicum  suum  comitabA- 

tur? 
"kum  ndn  comitab&tur. 
'Cbi  morabdmini  ? 
Morabftmur  Lutdtiae. 
Merebarfsne  qu/dquam  bdni  ? 

Immo  vdro  mfnus  dgo  iavdris  qu^ 

ddii  mer§bar. 
ik:quid  nds  frfttrem  tiium  tuebA- 

mur? 
Yds  dum  tuebdmini  proft^to. 
Qud  tempore  cum  sartdre  coUoquc^ 

bdntur  ? 
Loquebdntur  cum  6o  h6n  vesperi. 
Kum  qudm  (dliquem)  sequebdmini  ? 
Nullum  (ndminem)  sequebtaur. 
&quid  dlicui  (cuiquam)  blandie- 

baris? 
Blandidbar  n^mini  rniilli). 
Ntim  viri  dli  mentiebdntur  ? 
Ndn  vdro ;  minime  mentiebdntur. 
Niim  flle  vdnit,  lit  uobiscum  loque- 

retur? 
Immo  vdro  vdnit,  ut  ndbis  blandi- 

rfitur. 
Dixftne,  qud  tempore  venfrot  ? 
Dixit  vdro. 
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Atjirstj  in  the  beginning, 
Afienoards,  then. 

Hereupon,  upon  this. 

Did  he  say  yes  or  no  ? 

At  first  he  said  yes,  afterwards 
no. 

At  first  he  worked,  but  after- 
wards he  played. 

He  came  afterwards. 

Upon  this  (Aen^  he  said. 

Here  is  your  oook,  and  there 
your  paper. 

Kow  you  must  work. 

To-day  I  do  not  go  out 

Yesterday  my  father  departed. 
As  soon  as  (conj.). 

I  am  accustomed  to  drink  as  soon 

as  I  have  eaten. 
As  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my 

shoes,  I  take  oif  my  stockinss. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  this,  he 

departed. 
What  do  you  usually  do  after 

supper  ? 
Afterwards  I  sleep. 

To  sleep. 
To  live ;  to  be  alive. 


Is  your  father  yet  alive  ? 

He  is  yet  (still)  alive. 

He  is  no  longer  alive. 

Is  our  cousin  still  sleeping  (yet 

asleep)  ? 
He  does  still  sleep. 

To  give  away. 
To  cut  off. 


Primitm ;  prUnOy  a  prima,  in  prfmo. 
Deinde,  post^  postea. 

Deinde,  dein ;  exinde,  exin  (adv.), 

tjtrum  dixit  etiam  an  non  f 
A  prfmo  dixit  etiam,  post  ndn. 

Primum  labor&vit,   deindo  adtem 

lusit. 
V^nit  (advdnit)  pdstea. 
Deinde  (exinde)  dixit. 
Hie  ^t   h'ber    tiius,    illic    chdrta 

tua. 
Kline  ^t  tibi  labordndum. 
Hddie  ^go  in  piiblicum  ndn  pro- 

deo. 
H^ri  p^ter  mens  profectus  est. 
{  SiiniU  ac  (atque)^  simvl  uL 
\  Uhi^  guum  primum. 
(     (With  the  Perf.  Indie.) 
jilgo,  simul  atque  ^di,  bibere  sdlea 

Simul  lit  mS  excalcedvi,  tibi^ia  d^ 

traho  pcdibus. 
Quiim  primum  ha^  audivit,  pro- 

fi^ctus  est. 
Quid  post  cibum  vespertinum  fii- 

cere  sdles? 
Deinde  (pdstea)  ddrmio. 

DormXoj  ire,  ivi  (Xi)y  Uum^ 
{  Vivo,  ere,  xi,  ctum. 
■^  In  vita  esse.     Vita  fruor  (frui,  fru- 
(     itus  or  fructus  sum). 

Vivitne  pdter  tdus  etidmnunc  ? 

Ik&tne  pdter  tiius  in  vita   etiim- 
nunc? 

Est  in  vita  etiiimnunc. 

Vita  fniitur  eti^mnunc. 

In  vit&  ^t  ndn  j&ai. 

Vita  fniitur  ndn  ^plius. 

Dormitne  ndster  consobiinus  eti- 
dmnunc  ? 

Ddrmit  vdro  etidmnunc. 
5  AbalienOy  are,  dvi,  alum. 
\  Dono  (dat)  dare  (alicui  aliquid). 
(  Amputo,  are,  avi,  atum. 
<  Abscido,  ere,  idi,  isum. 
(^AbOf  praecidere,  desecare,  &c. 
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To  cut  off  one's  head. 

To  cut  one's  throat. 
To  cut  off  one's  ears. 

To  cut  one's  (own)  nails. 

What  (injury)  have  they  done 

to  him  ? 
They  have  cut  offhis  ears. 
Have   they  cropped   the   dog's 

ears? 
They  have  cropped  them. 
They  have  cut  off  his  head. 
They  have  cut  his  throat. 
Were  you  cutting  your  nails  ? 
I  was  not  cutting  tnem. 

Has  he  given  away  anything  ? 


{  Alicui  c&put  amputare. 

<  C^iput  abscidere  cervicibus  alicu- 

V  Jugnlare  allquem. 

(  Jugulum  alicui  praecldcre. 

Abscidere  (praecidere)  alicui  an- 
res. 

Besecare  (-sccui,  -sectnm)  ungues. 

Quid  injuriae  di  intulerunt  ? 

Abscide'runt  ei  aiires. 
Fraecidenintne  aiires  cdni  ? 


Praeciddrunt. 

Amputavdrunt  4i  c^Dut 

Praeciddrunt  6i  jiigulum. 

Besecabdsne  Uhi  ungues? 

Kou  resecdbam. 

Kiim  quid  abalienftvit  ? 

Num  aliquid  ddno  d^it  ? 

Nihil  abalienftvit. 
^  Ddno  dedit  nihil. 
^  Abalienflvit  (ddno  dedit)  sdam  td- 
gam. 

Advenio,  ire,  eni,  entum. 
r  Abeo,  ire,  ivi  (li),  Itum. 
To  go  away,  to  go  off  (from  J  Discedo,  ere,  essi,  essum. 


He  has  not  given  away  anything. 
He  has  given  away  his  coat. 

To  arrive. 


a  place). 

At  length,  at  last. 

WithotU  (prep.). 

Without  money,  books,  friends. 
Without  any  danser. 
Without  any  doubt. 

Without  speaking. 

Without  saying  a  word. 
Without  having  said  a  word. 
He  went  away  without  saying  a 

word. 
Has  he  arrived  at  last  ? 
He  has  arrived. 
He  has  not  yet  arrived. 
Are  they  coming  at  Last  ? 
They  are  coming. 

Loud  (adv.). 

Does  your  master  speak  loud  ? 


i      (ab  aliquo,  ab  or  ex  aliquo 

t  LOCO.) 

Tandem,  denlque,  postremo  (adv.). 
Sine  (prep,  cum  abl.). 

Sine  pecdnia,  libris,  amicis. 

Sine  lillo  periculo. 

Sine  lilla  dubitatione. 
5  Nihil  dicens,  tacens. 
(  Verbum  non  faciens. 

Ne  iknxkm  quidem  vdrbum  fSSciens. 

V^rbo  omnino  niillo  fdcto. 

Abiit  verbum  omnino  milium  Or 
ciens  (vdrbo  nuUo  fiicto). 

Advenitne  Undem  ? 

Advdnit  vdro. 

Kdndum  advenit 

Tanddmne  vdniunt  ? 

F^tum  est. 

Clare  (adv.),  cldra  voce, 
Magistdrne  tiius  cliire  loquitur  ? 
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He  does  speak  loud.  Ldquitur  vdro  cWre. 

You  must  read  louder.  Lesendum  est  tibi  cldrins  (vdce 

clariore). 
In  order  to  learn  Latin,  one  must    SI  quis  Latine  ediscere  vult,  ne- 
speak  loud.  cesse  est  cldr&  voce  loquAtur. 

Exercise  99. 

Did  you  intend  to  learn  English  ?  —  I  did  intend  to  learn  it,  but  I 
could  not  find  a  good  master.  —  Did  your  brother  intend  to  buy  a 
carriage  ?  —  He  was  intending  to  buy  one,  but  he  had  no  more  money. 

—  Why  did  you  work  ?  —  I  worked  in  order  to  learn  Latin.  —  Why 
did  you  love  that  man  ?  —  I  loved  him  because  he  loved  me.  —  Have 
you  alrea<ly  seen  the  son  of  the  captain  ?  —  I  have  already  seen  him. 

—  Did  he  speak  English  ?  —  No,  he  spoke  Latin  and  Greek. — Where 
were  you  at  that  time  ?  —  I  was  in  Italy.  —  Whom  was  the  master 
exhorting?  —  He  was  exhorting  his  scholars.  —  Were  they  not  con- 
sidered {habebantur)  diligent  ?  —  No,  they  were  considered  lazy  and 
naughty.  —  Were  you  oi*dered  (jubert)  to  go  into  the  country.  —  I 
was  not  ordered  to  go  there.  —  When  was  the  letter  (belng^  sent?  — 
It  was  sent  yesterday.  —  Was  the  window  (being)  opened  when  we 
were  passing? — It  was  (being)  opened.  —  Was  the  master  heard 
when  ne  spoke  ?  —  He  was  heard,  when  he  spoke  loud.  —  Why  was 
the  boy  punished  ?  —  He  was  punished  because  he  was  negligent  and 
bad. — Were  you  able  to  defend  (tueri)  your  friends? — I  was  not  able 
to  defend  them. — Were  they  accustomed  to  flatter  you? — They  were 
accustomed  to  flatter  me.  —  Did  you  come  in  order  to  flatter  me  ?  — 
No,  I  came  in  order  to  talk  to  you.  —  Is  your  friend's  brother  still 
alive  ?  —  He  is  still  alive.  —  Are  your  parents  still  alive  ?  —  They 
are  no  longer  alive.  —  Was  your  brother  still  alive,  when  you  were 
in  Germany? —  He  was  no  longer  alive. —  Were  you  yet  asleep 
(sleeping),  when  I  came  this  morning  ?  —  I  was  asleep  no  longer.  — 
Was^our  master  accustomed  to  speak  loud  ?  —  He  was.  —  Are  you 
accustomed  to  speak  loud,  when  you  study  Latin  ?  —  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed (to  do  so).  —  Has  your  cousin  at  last  arrived  ?  —  He  has  ar- 
nved  at  last  —  Are  you  at  last  learning  French  ?  —  I  am  learning  it 
at  last.  —  What  do  you  do  after  breakfast  ?  —  As  soon  as  I  have 
breakfasted,  I  begin  to  write  my  letters.  —  I  take  off  my  clothes  as 
soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my  hat  —  Do  you  drink  as  soon  as  you  havQ 
eaten?—- 1  do.  — What  did  they  do  after  supper?  — They  slept 
afterwards. 
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Lesson  LIL— pensum  alterum  et  quin- 

QUAGESBIUM. 

OF  THE  USE  OF  THE  INFINITIVE. 

A,  The  infinitive  may  be  regarded  as  a  verbal  substantive 
of  the  neuter  gender  singular  number,  and  may  as  such  stand 
either  as  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb  in  the  nominative,  or  as  its 
object  in  the  accusative. 

Remark.  —  The  infinitive  differs  from  regular  verbal  substantiTes, 
a)  by  admitting  after  it  the  case  of  the  finite  verb,  and  b)  by  indicat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  completion  or  non-completion  of  the  action 
denoted  by  the  verb,  i.  e.  by  representing  it  as  present,  past,  or 
future. 

L  The  infinitive  is  in  the  nominative,  when  it  stands 
as  the  subject  of  an  intransitive  predicate.     E.  g. 

Bene  sendre  recteque  fdcere  s^tis 

6st  ad  bdne  beateque  viv<Sn- 

dum. 
Hoc  exitidsins  eVat  qnim  Yespa- 

siilnum  sprevutse. 
Apud  Fersas  summa  laus  est  pul" 
chre  vtndri. 


Invidere  (=«  invidia)  ndn  cidit 

in  sapientem. 
Jgnofcere  amico  humdnnm  est. 
Nihil  est  dliud,  bene  et  bedte  vi- 

verCf  nisi  honeste  et  recte  vivere. 


Good  sentiments  and  correct  con- 
duct suffice  to  constitute  a  well- 
regulated  and  a  happy  life. 

This  was  more  pernicious  than  to 
have  despised  Vespasian. 

Among  the  Persians,  to  excel  in 
hunting  is  a  matter  of  the  high- 
est praise. 

Envy  is  below  the  character  of  a 
philosopher. 

To  pardon  one*s  friend  is  human. 

To  live  well  and  happily  is  tanta- 
mount to  living  honorably  and 
correctiy. 


II.  The  infinitive  stands  as  the  object  accusative  after 
transitive  or  auxiliary  verbs,  and  sometimes  after  prepo- 
sitions.    E.  g. 


Vincere  scb,  Ildnnibol,  victdrid 
vii  nescis. 

Ciipio  t6  cdnsulem  vUlere. 
Mdltum  interest  Inter  c/ortf  et  oc- 

cipere. 
Qudd  crimen  dicis,  praeter  amas" 

w,  meum  f 
A  Gradcis  Gdlli  lirbes  mo^nibus 

cinffere  didic&runt, 

24* 


You  know  how  to  conquer,  Hanni- 
bal, but  not  how  to  use  your 
victory, 

I  desire  to  see  you  consul. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between 
givinff  and  receiving. 

What  charge  have  you  to  make, 
besides  my  having  loved  ? 

The  Gauls  learnt  the  art  of  sur* 
rounding  their  cities  with  walls 
finom  the  Greeks. 
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Solent  dm  coffUdre  dmnes,  qui    All  'who  wish  to  accomplish  great 
magna  negdtia  vdlunt  dgere,  objects,  are  accustomed  to  de- 

liberate lotiff. 
Siios  qu^ue  debet  tue'ri.  Every  one  is  oound  to  defend  hia 

own  (friends,  &c.). 
Salliistius  «/d(ui/ rds  gdstas  pdpuli    Sallust  resolved  to  write  the  ex- 
Rominl  perscribere,  ploits   (history)   of  the   Roman 

Pompeium  ct  hortdri  et  orare  et    "We  do  not  cease  to  exhort  and  to 
monere  ....  ndn  desistimus,  beseech  and  to  admonish  Vao> 

pey. 
Am^cos  neque  drmis  cogere^  n^    You  can  neither  make  friends  by 
que  aiiro  jxtrdre  queds;  officio        force  of  arms,  nor  procure  them 
et  fide  pariiintur.  with  cold ;   they  are  made  by 

an  obliging  disposition  and  by 
fidelity. 

Observations. 

1.  The  verbs  most  commonly  followed  by  the  simple  infini- 
tive are  those  signifying,  — 

a.)  Willingness  or  unwillingness,  desire,  and  the  like ;  as, 
vdo,  nolo  J  mcdo,  cupioy  studeo,  opto^  &c. 

b.)  Ability  or  inability,  knowledge  or  iGN<tRANCB ;  as,  pos- 
sunif  queo,  nequeo  ;  scio,  nescio ;  valeo ;  to  which  add  disco  and  debeo, 

c.)  Courage  or  fear;  as,  audeo;  duhUo^  metuo,  paveo^  timeo, 
vereor, 

d.)  Habit  or  custom  ;  as,  assuesco,  consuesco,  insuesco,  soleo. 

e.)  To  BEGIN,  continue,  cease,  or  REFRAIN  *,  as  coepi,  incipio ; 
pergo,  persevero ;  desinoy  desistOf  intermittOj  praetermitto  ;  recuso^  &c. 

/.)  Purpose  or  endeavor;  as,  ct/ro,  cogito^  decemo,  constUuo^ 
instituoy  slatuo,  paro ;  aggredior^  conor,  coniendo,  maturo^  futoTf  tendo^ 
tentOy  &c. 

g.)  Passive  verbs  signifying  to  be  said,  reported,  considered, 
BELIEVED,  &c. ;  as,  audior,  credor^  dicor,  ezistimor,  feror,  negor^  nun- 
tior^  perhtbeoTy  ptUor^  trador,  &c. ;  also  cogor^  jubeor,  videor. 

Remark.  — Many  of  the  verbs  here  enumerated  are  also  followed 
by  the  subjunctive,  with  one  of  the  conjunctions  ui,  ne,  quo,  quo9nl[nus, 
&c.  With  some  of  them  the  latter  construction  is  even  the  most  com- 
mon.    (Cf.  Lesson  LIV.) 

2.  The  infinitive  is  sometimes  put  afler  certain  nouns,  adjec- 
tives, and  verbs,  instead  of  an  oblique  case  of  the  gerund.  This 
construction  occurs,  — 

a.)  Afler  nouns  like  tempus,  consilium^  studium,  animus,  or.«,  &c. 
(Cf.  page  116.)  E.  g.  Tempus  est  majora  conari  (*=  conatidi).  It  is 
time  to  make  greater  attempts.     ConsUiuin  erat  kiemando  coutiuuaru 
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([»>con/mtMi?u/i)  hellumj  The  desi^  waa  to  continue  the  war  by  going 
into  winter  quarters.  Fuerat  anunus  Cheruscis  juvare  (=  juvand^ 
Catios^  The  Cherusci  had  the  intention  of  aiding  the  Catti. 

b.)  After  the  adjectives  pardtus^  insuelusy  contentus,  and  some 
others.*  E.  g.  Paralus  audire^  Prepared  to  hear.  Vinci  insuetus.  Un- 
accustomed to  be  conquered.     Contentus  retinere^  Content  to  retain. 

c.^  After  the  verbs  habere^  ddre^  and  ministrare,  in  expressions  like 
NihU  habeo  ad  te  scribere,  I  have  nothing  to  write  to  you.  Ut  bibere 
Mfri  jubtret  dan.  That  (something)  should  be  given  them  to  drink. 
Ut  Jdoi  bibere  ministraret,  That  he  might  give  Jove  to  drink. 

S.  After  the  auxiliary  verbs  volo,  malo,  fiolo^  cupio,  incipio^  and 
others  enumerated  under  Obs.  1,  the  noun  or  adjective  of  the  predi- 
cate is  in  the  nominative,  when  the  quality  denoted  by  it  is^garded 
as  already  existing  in  the  subject ;  but  when  the  quality  is  not  pres- 
ent, or  missing,  the  infinitive  following  these  verbs  has  a  subject  of  its 
own  in  the  accusative,  f  and  the  noun  or  adjective  is  likewise  in  the 
accusative.  £.  g.  Volo  et  esse  et  haberi  gratus.  It  is  my  wish  both  to 
be  grateful  and  to  be  considered  so.  Vos  liberi  esse  non  curatis  f  Do 
you  not  care  to  be  free  ?  Judlcem  me  esse,  non  doctorem^  volo,  I  wish 
myself  to  be  a  judge,  and  not  a  teacher.  Ef/o  me  Phidiam  esse  mallem, 
qwim  vel  optimum  fabrum  tianarium,  I  would  rather  be  a  Phidias,  than 
the  best  joiner  in  the  world.  Tlnu^eon  mcduit  se  dUigi^  quam  metuiy 
Timoleon  wanted  himself  to  be  loved  rather  than  feared.  Gratum  se 
videri  siudet,  He  strives  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  grateful. 

4.  In  historical  narration,  the  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
the  imperfect  indicative.     (Cf.  Lesson  L.  B^  Kem.  4.) 

The  coin.  Nummus^  t,  m. 

The  copper  coin,  Nummus  cuprSus,  i,  m. 

The  silver  coin.  Nummus  argenteus,  i,  m. 

The  gold  coin.  (Nummus)  aureus  seu  auredlus, 

i,  m. 

The  as  (a  copper  coin).  As,  gen,  assis,  m. 

The  sesterce  (silver).  Sestertius,  i,  m. 

The  denarius  (silver).  Denarius,  i,  m. 

The  aureus  (gold).  Aureus,  i,  m. 

The  obole  (Greek  coin).  Obolus,  i,  m. 

The  drachma       *'  Drachma,  ae,/ 

The  mina  "  Mina,  ae,  /. 

The  talentt  "  Talentum,  i,  n. 

Soman,     Greek,     English  Pecunia  Romanorum,  Graecorum, 

money.  Angl5rum  signo  signata. 

•  Chiefly  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks;  as,  Digmu  tUgi,  Worthy  of  being 
chosen.  Peritus  obteqtdf  Skilled  in  the  art  of  yielding.  Uliiit  aapirare  et 
adette.  Useful  to  join  and  assist. 

t  Compare  Lesson  L.  A, 

X  The  obohs  —  taUnium  are  Greek  money,  and  the  as  —  auretts  Roman 
proper.  On  the  AiU  enumeration  and  value  of  these,  see  the  Table  of  Coins 
in  the  Lexicon. 
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To  contain,  consist  of. 

To  be  worth,  to  have  the 

value  of. 
To  estimate,  reckon. 

An  as  is  estimated  the  fourth 
part  of  a  sesterce. 

The  denarius  contains  four  ses- 
tertii or  sixteen  asses. 

The  aureus  consists  of  twenty- 
five  denarii,  or  one  hundred 
scstercbs. 

A  drachma  has  the  value  of  six 
oboles. 

A  hundred  drachmas  make  a 
mina. 

A  talent  contains  sixty  minas. 

How  many  groshes  are  there  in 
a  crown  ? 

Twenty-four. 

The  grosh  (modem). 
To  receive  —  received. 

How  much  money  have  you  re- 
ceived ? 

I  have  received  thirty  talents  of 
gold. 

We  have  received  a  hundred 
sestertii. 

Have  you  received  letters  ? 

I  have  received  some. 


To  promise. 

Have  I  promised  you  anything  ? 
You  have  promised  me  nothing. 

Do  you  promise  to  come  to  me  ? 

I  do  promise  it 

Can  he  give  ua  what  he  has 

promised  ? 
He  can  give  you  all  that  he  has 

promised  you. 

To  call. 


'Contlneo,  ere,  nui,  tentum  (ali- 

quid). 
'  EfFlcior,  i,  -fectus  sum  (ex  re). 

I  Vuleo,  ere,  ui, (aliqua  re).* 

I  Valorem  habere  (alicxjjus  rei). 
'  Aestimo,  are,  avi,  atum. 

As  quarta  pars  sestertii  acstimatur. 

Dendrius    qudttuor   sest^rtios  vel 

s^ccim  dases  cdntinet 
Aiireus     (ntimmus)     efficitur    ex 

quinque  et  vi^inti  dendriis  vd 

cdntum  sestertiis. 
Una  drachma  valdrem  hdbet  sex 

obolorum. 
Cdntum  drdchmae    mfnam   unam 

efficiunt 
Talentum  valet  sexa^nta  rafnis. 
Ex  qudt  grdssis  efiKcitur  thalSrus  ? 

Ex  qudttuor  et  vigfnti. 
Grossus,  i,  m. 

Accip&re  —  accept^  accepium. 
Qudntam  peciiniam  accepisti  ? 

Accdpi  trig^nta  tal^nta  aiiri. 

Nos  cdntum  sest^rtios  acc^pimus. 

]§k;quid  epistolas  accepfsti  ? 
Acci^pi  v^ro  nonnuUas. 

r  ProtniUOf  ire,  mist,  missum, 
PoUiceor,  eri,  cXtus  sum. 
[     (alicui  aliquid  or  intux.) 

Promistne  tibi  ^liquid  (quid(}aam)  ? 
Tu  mihi  nihil  rdi  promisisti  Qx>m- 

citus  68). 
Pollicensne  td  ad  md  ventCUnm  ? 
Sdne  quidem,  polliceor. 
Fotdstne  nobis  dire  quod  promisit  ? 

Potest  vdbis  diire  omnia,  quae  pro- 
misit 
I  V6co,  are,  Svi,  Stum  (aliqttem). 
I  Arcesso,  ere,  ivi,  itum  (ajliquem). 


*  Verbs  of  valuhig  are  followed  by  the  Ablative. 
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To  wear  out. 

To  spell. 

How  f  In  what  way  or  man- 

nerf 
Thus, 
In  thb  manner. 

Well. 

Badly. 

So  so,  indifTerently. 

Does  he  already  know  how  to 

spell? 
He  does  know  how. 
How  (in  what  manner)  did  you 

learn  Latin  ? 
I  have  learnt  it  so. 
How  did  I  write  my  letters  ? 

Ton  have  written  them  so  so. 
Has  she  washed  the  shirt  well  ? 
She  has  washed  it  not  hadly. 
Whom  do  you  call  ? 
I  am  calling  my  little  brother. 
How  (who)  are  you  called  ? 

I  am  called  a  learner. 

Has  he  worn  out  his  coat  ? 

To  Ucy  to  be  placed. 


•  To  lay  place^  put. 

To  dry  (neuier\. 
To  dry,  make  dry. 
To  put  out  to  dry. 

Where  did  you  put  the  book  ? 
I  have  placed  it  upon  the  table. 
Where  nave  they  put  my  gloves  ? 


5  Detero,  ere,  trivi,  tritnm  (altquid). 
(  Usu  conterere,  trivi,  tritum. 

Ordinftre  syllubas  litterarum. 

QuomSdo^  quo  paddy  quemadmodum, 
qui* 

Sic,  m  (adv.). 

Hoc  mddo,  ad  hunc  modum,  hoc 
pacto. 

Bene,  recte  (adv.). 

Male,  ncqulter  (adv,). 

Sic  s^tis,  mediocriter,  utcunqno. 

Scftne  (didicftne)  jdm  syllabas  lit- 
terdrum  ordinSre  ? 

Scft  vdro.     Didicit. 

Quemddmodum  didic&ti  Ifnguam 
Latinam  ? 

Didici  ^m  hdc  pdcto. 

Qudmodo  scrfpsi  ^go  epistolas 
m^as? 

Scripsisti  das  sic  s^tis. 

Lavitne  ilia  indiisium  bdne  ? 

Ldvit  id  nOn  mtie. 

Qudm  vdcas  (c^tas)  ? 

Fratdrculum  m4um  vdco  (c^to). 

Qudmodo  (qufs)  vocfiris  ? 
(  Vdcor  discfpulus. 
(  Audio  discfpulus. 

Detrivftne  siiam  t<%am  ? 

(JdceOy  &fe,  Hi,  ttvm, 
<  Positum  or  situm  esse. 

(       (in  or  SUPER  ALIQUA  RE). 

(Pono,  ^e,  posui^  pdsXtum. 
Impon^e,  reponere.  f 
CoUffco,  are,  Uvi,  dtum. 
(aliquid  in  or  super  re.) 

Siccesco,  Sre, , .   • 

Sicco,  &re,  &vi,  atum. 
Ezponcre  aliquid  in  sole  siocandi 
cau8&  (ut  siccescat). 

tfbi  (qud  Idco)  librum  imposufeti  ? 
Impdsui  dum  mensae  ^in  mensam).^ 
trbi  posudrunt  mda  digitdbuU  ? 


*  An  old  ablative  for  gu6. 

t  And  various  other  compounds;  as,  adponh^,  to  plnce  near;  dtponirt,  to 
put  down;  dupmh't,  to  place  apart;  txpoMrt,  to  spread  out;  reponire,  wjipo- 
nirs,  to  place  under. 

t  The  constmctioD  of  in^onire  is  Aucui  bbi,  in  beh,  or  ix  be. 
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They  have  placed  them  (in  or-  CoUocav^runt  da  in  sdUft. 

der)  upon  the  chair. 

"WTiere  lies  the  book  ?  tJbi  est  pdsitus  liber  ? 

It  lies  upon  the  table.  Pdsitns  est  in  (super)  mdnsS. 

It  has  lain  upon  the  table.  Pdsitus  drat  in  (super)  mdnsa. 

Have  you  put  -wood  upon  the  Beposuistine  l^um  siiper  fdco  ? 

hearth? 

I  have  put  a  little  upon  it.  Kepdsui  vdro  aliqudntulom. 

Do  you  put  out  your  coat  to  Exponfsne  tiiam  tdgam  in  sdle,  at 

dry  ?  accdscat  ? 

I  do  put  it  out  Ita  est,  expdno. 

Have  they  put  their  stockings  to  l^cauid  in  sdle  exposudrunt  tibi*> 

dry  ?  dlia  siia,  ut  siccdsc&^nt  ? 

They  have  not.  Ndn  exposudrunt 

Exercise  100. 

Hast  thou  promised  anything  ?  —  I  have  promised  nothing.  —  Do 
you  give  me  what  you  have  promised  me  ?  —  I  do  ^ve  it  to  ^'ou.  — 
Have  you  received  much  money  ?  —  I  have  received  but  httle.  — 
How  much  have  you  received  of  it  ? — I  have  received  but  one  crown. 

—  When  have  you  received  your  letter?  —  I  have  received  it  to-day. 

—  Hast  thou  received  anything  ?  —  I  have  received  nothing.  —  What 
have  we  received  ?  —  We  have  received  long  letters.  —  Do  jrou  prom* 
ise  me  to  come  to  the  ball  ?  —  I  do  promise  you  to  come  to  it  —  Does 
your  ball  take  place  to-night?  —  It  does  take  place.  —  How  much 
money  have  you  given  to  my  son  ?  —  I  have  given  him  fifteen  crowns. 

—  Have  you  not  promised  him  more  ?  —  I  have  given  him  what  I 
have  promise<l  him.  —  Have  our  enemies  received  their  money  ?  — 
They  have  not  received  it  —  Have  you  Roman  money?  —  I  have 
some.  — What  kind  of  money  (^quid  numnwrum)  have  you  ?  —  I  have 
asses,  sesterces,  denarii,  and  aurei.  — How  manv  asses  are  there  in  a 
sesterce  ?  —  There  are  four.  —  What  is  the  value  of  an  aureus  ?  — 
An  aureus  is  worth  a  hundred  sesterces.  —  Have  you  any  German 
money  ?  —  I  have  crowns,  florins,  kreuzers,  groshes,  and  deniers.  — 
How  many  groshes  are  there  in  a  florin  ?  —  A  florin  contains  sixteen 
gposhes,  or  sixty  kreuzers.  —  Have  you  any  oboles  ?  —  I  have  a  few 
of  them.  —  How  many  oboles  are  there  in  a  drachma  ?  —  A  drachma 
contains  six  oboles.  —  The  silver  mina  (mina  argentf)  of  the  Greeks 
had  the  same  value  as  the  Roman  denarius.  —  How  many  minas  are 
there  in  a  talent  ?  —  The  talent  contains  sixty  minas.  —  mil  you  lend 
your  coat  to  me  ?  —  I  will  lend  it  to  you ;  but  it  is  worn  out  —  Are 
your  shoes  worn  out  ?  —  They  are  not  worn  out,  —  "Will  you  lend 
them  to  my  brother  ?  —  I  will  lend  them  to  bim.  —  To  whom  have 
you  lent  your  hat  ?  —  I  have  not  lent  it ;  I  have  ^ven  it  to  somebody. 

—  To  whom  have  you  given  it  ?  —  I  have  given  it  to  a  pauper. 

Exercise  101. 

Does  your  little  brother  already  know  how  to  spell?  —  He  does 
know.  —  Does  he  spell  well  ? — He  does  spell  well.  —  How  lias  your 
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little  boy  spelt  ?  —  He  has  spelt  so  so.  —  How  have  your  children 
written  their  letters  V  —  They  have  written  them  badly.  —  Do  you 
know  Spanish  ?  —  I  do  know  it.  —  Does  your  cousin  speak  Italian  V-^ 
He  speaks  it  well.  —  How  do  your  friends  speak  ?  —  They  do  not 
speak  badly  (mo'»  male),  —  Do  they  listen  to  what  you  tell  them  ?  — 
They  do  listen  to  it.  —  How  hast  thou  learnt  Endi^h  ?  —  I  have 
learnt  it  in  this  manner.  —  Have  you  called  me  ?  —  f  have  not  called 
you,  but  your  brother.  —  la  he  come  ?  —  Not  yet  —  Where  have  you 
wet  your  clothes  ?  —  I  have  wet  them  in  the  country.  —  Will  you  put 
them  to  dry  ?  —  I  will  put  them  to  dry.  —  Where  have  you  put  my 
hat  ?  —  I  bSLve  put  it  upon  the  table.  —  Hast  thou  seen  my  book  ?  — 
I  have  seen  it.  —  Where  is  it  ?  —  It  lies  upon  your  brother's  trunk. 
—  Does  my  handkerchief  lie  upon  the  chair  ?  —  It  does  lie  upon  it.  — 
When  have  you  been  in  the  country  ?  —  I  was  there  the  day  before 
yesterday.  —  Have  you  found  your  father  there  ?  —  I  have  found 
Kim  there.  —  What  has  he  said  ?  —  He  has  said  nothing.  —  What 
have  you  been  doing  in  the  country  ?  —  I  have  been  doing  nothing 
there* 


Lesson  t.ttt-  —  pensum  quinquagesimum 

TERTroM. 
OF  THE  ACCUSATIVUS   CUM  INFINITIVO. 

A.  The  infinitive  may  have  a  subject  of  its  own  in 
the  accusative,  but  is  then  rendered  into  English  by  a 
separate  clause  introduced  by  the  conjunction  "that." 
E.g. 

drpkeum  poetam  ddcet  Aristdte-  Aristotle  informs  us,  that  the  poet 

les  nunnuam  fuume,  Orpheus  never  existed. 

An  nescifioam  vi'tae  bretyem  esse  Or  was  I  not  aware^  that  the  career 

cvarsum,  gidriae  sempitemum  f  of  life  is  short,  and  that  of  glory 

eternal  ? 

Spdro  rmtram  amicUiam  ndn  ege-^  I  hope,  thai  our  friendship  dties  not 

re  ti^tibus.  stand  in  need  of  any  witnesses. 

EgtSne  me  audivUse  ^liquid  dt  di-  May  I  not  rejoice,  thai  I  have  heard 

dicisse  ndn  gaiideam  ?  and  learnt  something  ? 

A  The  accusaiivus  cum  infinidvo  may,  like  the  simple  in- 
finitive, stand  either  as  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb  in  the  nomi- 
native, or  as  its  object  in  the  accusative. 

I.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  stands  as  the  subject  of 
a.  sentence,  when  the  predicate  is  an  impersonal  verb,  or  the 
copula  esty  fuit^  &c.  with  a  noun  or  adjective.     E.  g. 
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Legem  hrenem  esse  oportet,  qu6  ,  A  law  should  be  brief,  so  that  it 

iacilius  ab  imperitis  teneatur.  may  be  more  easily  remembered 

by  the  uneducated. 
Omnibus    bonis   exped'U  sdlvam    It  is  for  the  advantage  of  all  good 

esse  rempubUcam,  citizens,  that  the  republic  should 

be  safe. 
Fdcinns  dst,  vindri  civem  Ronid-    It  is  audacity  to  have  a  Boman 

num;  sc^lus,  verberdri;  prope        citizen  bound;*  it  is  a  crime  to 

parricidium,  necdrL  have  him  beaten  ;   it  is  almost 

parricide  to  have  him  killed. 
Tdmpus  dst,  nSs  de  ilia  perp^tu^    It  is  time  that  we  should  already 

j^m,  ndn  de  Mc  ex^a  v£ta,        think  of  that  perpetual  life,  and 

cogUare.  not  of  this  brief  one. 

Aliud  dst  iraciindum  esse,  dliud    It  is  one  thing  to  be  irascible,  and 

iratunu  another  to  be  angr\\ 

Nec^se  6si  legem  haberi  in  rebus    The  law  must  be  reckoned  among 

dptimis.  our  best  possessions. 

Victvrevi  pdrcere  vi'ctis  adquum    It  is  just  that  the  conqueror  should 

dst  spare  the  conquered. 

Constat  prof^to  ad  salutem  civi-    It  is  manifest,  that  the  laws  were 

um  inventas  esse  leges.  invented  solely  for  the  safety  of 

the  citizens. 

Hemarks. 

1.  The  accusative,  with  the  infinitive  thus  used  as  the  subject  of  a 
sentence,  is  equivalent  to  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case,  and  may 
sometimes  be  converted  into  one.  £.  g.  Salcctm  esse  rempublicam  ss 
saltis  reipublicae.  Legem  brevem  esse  oportet  as  legftm  brevifas  ftecessa- 
ria  estj  &c. 

2.  The  predicates  most  frequently  employed  in  this  construction 
are :  —  apertxim^  consentaneum^  aequum,  jtu*tum^  rerisimile^  &c.  est,  it 
IS  manifest,  proper,  fair,  just,  probable  (i.  e.  that  such  a  thing  should 
happen  or  be  done) ;  —  tempus,  mos,  facXnus,  fas,  &c.  est,  it  is  time, 
customary,  a  crime,  right,  &c. ;  —  the  impersonal  verbs  apparet,  it  is 
apparent;  constat,  it  is  agreed ;  licet,  it  is  lawful ;  oportet,  it  behooves ; 
opus  est,  there  is  need ;  necesse  est,  it  is  necessary ;  —  or  the  third  per- 
son singular  of  passive  verbs,  as  inteUigUur,  it  is  understood ;  perspi- 
ckur,  it  is  perceived,  &c 

11.  The  acctisalivus  cum  infiniRvo  stands  as  the  object* 
accusative  after  the  following  classes  of  verbs  :  — 

1.  As  the  object  of  a  sensation,  perception,  or  emotion,  tAer 
verbs  signifying  to  see^  hear,  feel,  perceive,  untiersiandy  think. 


*  Literally,  ^  That  a  Roman  citizen  should  be  bound/*  &c.  Bat  in  this 
oonAtmetion' it  is  often  preferable  to  use  the  active  mfinitive  in  English:  to 
hind  a  Haman,  &c. 
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knoio,  hslicve,  hope,  and  the  like,*  and  also  those  denoting  yoy, 
sorrow,  shame,  anxiety,  and  wonder,     Yj.  g. 

You  see  that,  if  that  is  so,  wo  are 


Vihs  nos,  si  fta  sft,  privdri  spe 
beatidris  vitae. 

SaUii  dnimus  se  sua  vi,  ndn  all- 
6nik,  moveru 

Pomp^ioe  desedUse  t^rrae  mdtu 

audivimus. 
ISmxh  ti  essefinge,  qui  ^go  siim. 

]£!go  ittumperime  duco,  cut  p^riit 

piidor. 
Sperant,  se  maximum  fnictum 

esse  caphiroa. 
ConsciiMS  mflii  ^ram,  ntkU  a  mS 

commmum  esse^  quod  bdni  cu- 

jusquam  offiSnderet  dnimum. 
Aleum  fdcttan  probdri  abs  td  tri- 

umpho  gauffio. 
Doleo,  ndn  me  tiiia  litteris  certi- 

orem  fieri, 
Mfnime  mirdmur,  ti  tiiis  prae- 

cliiis  op^ribus  laetdri. 


deprived  of  the  hope  of  a  better 

life. 
The  mind  feels  that  it  is  moved  by 

its  own  energy,  and  not  by  an 

extraneous  one. 
We  have  heard  that  Pompeii  was 

destroyed  by  an  earthauake. 
Imagine  yourself  to  be  the  person, 

which  I  am. 
I  consider  him  lost,  whose  shame  is 

gone. 
Tliey  hope  that  they  will  get  the 

greatest  advantage. 
I  was  conscious  that  nothing  had 

been  done  by  me  to  offend  the 

mind  of  any  honorable  man. 
I  triumph  with  joy  that  my  deed  is 

approved  by  you. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  informed 

by  your  letter. 
We  do  not  at  all  wonder  that  you 

exult  in  your  distinguished  deeds. 


2.  As  the  object  of  a  volition,  after  verbs  signifying  to  wish, 
desire,  resolve  ^permit,  command,  compel,  prohibit,  or  prevent.  E.  g. 

Tfbi  favdraus,  ti  tiia  frui  virtiite    We  favor  you,  and  desire  you  to 

enjoy  your  virtue. 
Which  would  you   prefer  (to  be 

given  you),  strength  of  body  or 

of  intellect  ? 
It  was  his  endeavor  that  the  matter 

should  be  decided  by  force. 
Postuldbimus  ndbis  illuil  concedi.     We  will  demand  that  that  should 

be  conceded  to  us. 
Pythian   Apollo  commands  us  to 

know  ourselves. 
The  Germans  do  not  allow,  on  any 

account,  the  importation  of  wine 

among  them. 
Aristotle  prohibits  the  use  of  verse 

in  a  discourse,  but  commands 

the  rhythm. 


eupimus 

trtrum  cdrporis,  dn  tibi  mdUes 
vires  ingduii  ddri  f 

Hem  ad  drma  deduct  studehat. 


Jvhet  nos  Pythius  Apdllo  ndscere 

ndsmet  ipsos. 
Qenndni  t^num  ad  sS  omnfno  im- 

portdri  ndn  sinwU, 

Arisfdteles  v^um  in  oratidne  v^ 
tat  &se,  numerum  jubet. 


^*  A««,  for  example,  ntMSo,  video,  senHo,  animadeeHo,  cognoKO^  intdHgo,  per- 
rt/nOy  t/isco^  srio^  duro,  »t.niuo,  memifU,  rtcordor,  abHviscor,  and  in  general  all  tbs 
vtrba  teiuttum  tt  ajecluum. 
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3.  After  verba  declarandi,  or  those  signifying  to  sat/,  wri/e^ 
report,  confess,  deny,  pretend,  promise,  prove,  convince,  &c.* 
E.g. 

Thales,  the  Milesian,  said  that  water 
was  the  first  principle  of  things, 


Thales  Milesias  dquam  dixit  esse 

initium  rerum. 
Ilcrddotus  scrihit  Croesi  /tlium, 

cum  ^sset  infans,  locutum  (sc. 

esse). 
Solon  sefurere  simuldvit. 
Confiteor,  me  abs  td  cuptsse  Ian- 

dkri. 
Dicaearchus  viilt  efficere,  dnimos 

dsse  mortdles. 
PoUicetur  Piso,  sese  ad  Ca<^rem 

iturum  (sc.  eSse), 
Magnum  solem  esse  phildsophus 

probdbit,  qiUuitus  sit,  mathema- 

ticus. 


Jsocratem  Plato . 
a  Sdcrate. 


. .  laxtddri  fecit 


Herodotus  writes  that  the  son  of 
jCroesus  spoke  when  he  was  an 
infant. 

Solon  pretended  to  be  a  madman. 

I  confess  that  I  desired  to  be  praised 
by  you, 

Dicsearchus  wants  to  make  out  that 
souls  are  mortal. 

Piso  promises  that  he  will  go  to 
Gsesar. 

The  philosopher  will  prove  that 
the  sun  is  large,  but  the  mathe- 
matician (will  show)  how  laige 
it  is. 

Plato  represents  Isocrates  as  com- 
mended by  Socrates. 


C,  The  infinitive,  either  with  or  without  a  subject  accusa- 
tive, may  stand  as  the  appositum  of  a  noun,  adjective,  or  demon- 
strative pronoun.     E.  g. 


This  is  also  a  bounty  of  advantage 
to  the  commonwealth :  to  redeem 
captives  from  servitude,  and  to 
enrich  the  poorer  classes. 

We  consider  it  honorable  to  excel 
in  knowledge  and  learning. 

I  am  accustomed  to  wonder  at  it 
(at  this),  that  I  should  not  hear 
as  often  from  you,  as  I  do  from 
my  brother. 

It  is  the  highest  degree  of  injustice 
to  make  a  trade  of  justice. 

D,  In  impassioned  exclamations  and  interrogations  the  ac- 
cusative with  the  infinitive  sometimes  stands  independently  as 
the  object  of  the  emotion  or  passion  expressed  by  it.     £.  g. 

Mine  incepto  desistere  vfctum  ?      Shall  7,  vanquished,  desist  from  my 

purpose? 


Haec  henignifas  ^tiam  rdi  piibli- 
cae  est  lidlis,  redimi  e  servitii- 
dine  cdptos,  locupletdri  tenui" 
ores. 

In  cognitidne  et  scidntia  excellere, 

^  pulchrum  putamus. 

lUud  sdleo  mirAri,  ndn  me  tdties 
accxpere  tiias  htteras,  qudties  a 
frAtre  mdo  afierantur. 

Id  injustfssimum  fpsum  est,  justf- 
tiae  mercddem  quaerere. 


*  The  principal  verbs  of  this  class  are  dico,  trado^prodo^scribo^  refero^  nfmfio, 
amfirmo,  nego^  osiendOy  demonstro^  perhibeo^  poUiceoTy  pronuUo^  sjxmfleOy  &c.  To 
these  add  Jacire^  "  to  represent,"  and  ejicere^  "  to  make  out  or  prove." 
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Me  non  cum  bonis  esse  f  I  not  among  the  good  and  patri- 
otic! 

Tiine  hoc,  Atti,  dicere^  tali  pni-  low  say  this,  Attius,  a  man  of  pru- 

dentia  pracditum  ?  dence  like  your  own  ! 

0  spectdculum  mlserum  atquc  O  wretched  and  mortifying  sight ! 
acerbum  !  Ludibrio  esse  urois  The  glory  of  the  city,  tlie  name 
gloriam  et  pdpuli  Bomani  no-  of  the  Roman  people,  an  object 
men!  of  derision  I 

Remarks. 

1.  After  Terbs  of  seeing  and  hearing,  the  present  participle*  or  ul 
(**how''),  with  the  subjunctive,  is  sometimes  put  instead  of  an  infin- 
itive, and  the  verbs  of  joy,  sorrow,  &c.  are  also  followed  by  the  sub- 
junctive, with  QUOD  ("that"  or  " because ").t 

2.  After  verbs  of  seeing  and  hearing,  the  present  infinitive  may 
frequently  be  rendered  into  English  by  the  present  participle.  E.  g. 
Mugire  (=»  mugientem)  vidSis  sub  jpedibus  terrain,  You  will  perceive 
the  earth  quaking  beneath  your  leet  Majores  natu  audivi  dicere 
(s=  dicentes)y  I  have  heard  those  older  than  myself  say.  IncustodUam 
lente  videt  Ire  (==>  euntem)  juvencam^  He  sees  the  untcnded  heifer 
walking  slowly. 

8.  Afler  one  of  the  past  tenses,  the  accusative  with  the  present  in- 
finitive is  e<]uivalent  to  the  English  imperfect,  and  the  accusative  with 
the  perfect  infinitive  to  the  Enclish  pluperfect,    E.  g.  Vldi  te  scriJbere, 

1  saw  that  you  were  writing.  Vldi  te  scripsissey  I  saw  that  you  had 
written.  Dixit  Cajum  lauadri,  He  said  that  Caius  was  (then^  praised. 
Dixit  Cajum  laudatum  esse,  He  said  that  Cajus  had  been  praised. 

4.  The  verb  memXni,  "  I  remember,"  is  commonly  followed  by  the 
present  infinitive,  even  when  the  act  denoted  by  the  latter  is  already 
completed.  E.  g.  Memini  PamphUum  mihi  narrare,  I  remember 
Pamphilus  telling  me  (that  Famphilus  told  me).  MemM  Catonem 
mecum  disserrere,  I  remember  Cato  discussing  the  question  with  me 
(to  have  discussed,  &c.).  —  But  also  by  the  perfect:  Meminisiis  me 
ita  distribuisse  initio  causam,  You  remember  that  iix  the  beginning  I 
have  made  this  distribution  of  my  argument 

5.  After  the  expressions  satis  mihi  est,  satis  haheo,  contentus  sum^ 
and  abo  after  me  juvat,  me  pudet^  melius  erii,  vcfo  caveo,  &c.,  the  per- 
fect infinitive  is  put  to  denote  the  result  and  estimate  of  a  completed 
action,  where  the  English  idiom  more  commonly  has  the  present 
£.  g.  Contenti  simus,  idunum  dixisse,  Let  us  be  content  to  have  said 
(to  sav)  this  one  thing.  Melius  erit  guiesse,  It  will  be  better  to  have 
rested  (»» to  rest).  I^nt  qui  ncHint  tetigisse^  There  are  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  have  touched  (a  to  touch).  Commisisse  cavet,  He 
bewares  to  commit,  &c. 

6.  The  present  infinitive  is  sometimes  put  instead  of  the  future. 
E.g.  Nervit,  quae  imperarentur,facere  %  dixerunt,  The  Nervii  said,  that 

*  See  Uason  XUX.  F.  Rem.  3.  t  Instead  oitefaciurvt  (esse), 

t  Cf.  Lesson  LIV.  M. 
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they  would  do  whatever  they  were  commanded.  Cato  affirmcU^  se 
rivo  Pontinium  non  triumphare^^  Cato  affirms  that,  while  he  is  alive, 
Pontinius  shall  not  triumph. 

7.  The  infinitive  passive  of  neuter  verbs  may  stand  impersonally 
without  a  subject,  precisely  like  the  third  person  siu^rular  passive  of 
that  class  of  verbs.  E.  g.  His  persuadcri  non  potSrat,  They  could  not 
be  persuaded.  Quum  posses  jam  suspicari,  tibi  esse  successum,  When 
you  might  already  suspect  that  you  had  been  supplanted. 

8.  When,  instead  of  the  future  infinitive,  the  formula yti/urum  esse, 
ut,  or  fore^  ut^  is  employed,  the  perfect  and  imperfect  subjunctive 
following  the  tU  represent  the  future  action  as  incomplete  or  coins  on, 
while  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  represent  it  as  completed.  £.  g. 
Credo  fore^  ut  scribas,  1  think  that  you  will  write.  Credebam  fore, 
ut  scriftereSf  I  thought  that  you  would  be  writing.  Credo  forty  ut 
scrip,^eris,  I  think  }ou  will  have  written.  Credebam  fore,  ut  scripsis- 
sesy  I  thought  you  would  have  written. 

9.  The  majority  of  the  verba  sentiendi  et  declarandi  (cf.  B.  II.  1 
and  3),  which  in  the  active  voice  are  followed  by  the  accusativus  cum 
infinilivo,  are  in  the  passive  voice  followed  by  the  infinitive  alone, 
with  the  subject  accusative  in  the  nominative.  But  when  they  are 
employed  impersonally,  the  subject  accusative  remains  as  iu  the 
active.  E.  g.  Active :  Dico  te  esse  patrem  patriae.  Passive :  ( Tit) 
dlceris  esse  pater  patriae.  Pass.  Impers :  Dicltur,  te  esse  patrem  pa- 
triae (It  is  said,  that  you  are  the  father  of  your  country^.  Pass.  Per- 
sonal :  Numa  Pi/thagarae  auditor  fuisse  credltur  (Numa  is  sup[)osed  to 
have  been  a  hearer  of  Pythagoras).  Impers. :  CredUur^X  Pythagorae 
auditorem  fuisse  Nuinam  (It  is  supposed  that,  &c.). 

10.  AVhen  the  infinitive,  preceded  by  a  subject-accusative,  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  accusative  of  the  object,  it  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  an 
ambiguity,  which  may  be  avoided  by  converting  the  infinitive  active 
into  the  passive.  Thus  the  oracular  Aio,  te  Romanos  vincere  posse  (I 
say,  that  you  can  conquer  the  Romans,  or  that  they  can  conquer  you), 
loses  its  ambiguity  in  Aio,  te  a  Ilomanis  vincijjosse,  or  Aio,  Romanos  a 
te  vinci  posse, 

11.  The  infinitive  esse  is  frequently  left  um».xpressed,  especially  in 
the  compound  infinitives  amatum,  amaturumy  and  ainandum  esse,  (Cf. 
Lesson  aLVIII.  A.  and  B.)  E.  g.  Lycurgus  auctorem  (sc.  esse)  ie- 
ywm  ApoUinem  Delphicum  fingit,  Lycui^us  makes  Delphic  Apollo  tlie 
inventor  of  laws. 

12.  The  pronominal  subject  accusatives  me,  te,  w,  eum,  nos,  vos,  eos, 
and  the  indefinite  aliquem,  are  frequently  omitted  when  they  can  be 
readily  understood  from  the  context  E.  g.  Ea,  quae  dicam,  non  de 
memetipso,  sed  de  oratore  dicere  (=  me  dicere)  putetis,  I  wish  you  to 

*  Non  triunwhaturum. 

t  Compare  Lesson  XLVIII.  B.  Rem.  1. 

t  The  verbs  of  this  class  thus  used  ImperBoniUly  are  comparatively  few. 
The  most  con9picuous  of  them  are  ntmtiaiur,  Irndttur,  crttUtur,  inteVUgUiw; 
dicUur,  narrdlur,  ftrtur,  proUttur,  mtmoratur,  cernllur,  vidCtur, 
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think,  that  what  I  have  to  say  I  do  not  say  with  reference  to  myself, 
but  with  reference  to  the  orator.  Subditc  cihum  unum  diem  athletae^ 
ferre  non  posse  ^=  se  non  ix)ssc)  ciarndhit,  Deprive  an  athlete  of  his 
usual  food  for  a  single  day,  and  he  will  declare  that  he  cannot  endure 
it  Negalo  sane,  »i  voles,  pecuniam  accepisse  (=  te  accepisse),  Deny 
then,  if  you  will,  that  you  have  received  money.  Hos  clam  Xerxi 
renilsU,  simuians  ex  vinculis  pMicis  etfagisse  (=»  eos  eflugisse),  These 
he  sent  back  to  Xerxes,  under  the  pretence  that  they  had  escaped 
from  prison. 

Exercise  102. 

Is  it  just  that  I  should  write  (for  me  to  write)  ?  —  It  is  just.  —  It 
is  not  proper  that  you  do  this.  —  It  is  manifest  that  he  has  written  the 
letter.  —  Is  it  probable  {verisimile)  that  he  has  sent  us  the  book  ?  — 
It  is  not  probable.  —  Is  it  time  that  we  should  leave  (ahire)  ?  —  It  is 
not  yet  tune  to  leave ;  it  is  time  to  breakfast.  —  Is  it  right  for  me  to 
go  to  the  ball  ?  —  It  is  not  right.  —  Was  it  a  crime  to  Imve  a  Roman 
citizen  bound  ?  —  It  was  a  most  audacious  (audadssimum)  crime.  —  Is 
it  apparent  that  he  was  wrong  (errainsse)  V  —  It  is  not  apparent.  — It 
is  agreed  (constat)  that  vou  have  been  wrong,  and  I  right  —  Did  it  be- 
hoove you  to  work  ?  — It  did  not  behoove  me  to  work,  but  it  behooved 
you  to  write.  —  Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  learn  Latin  ?  —  It  is  neces- 
sary. —  Is  it  lawful  for  us  to  go  the  theatre  ?  —  It  is  now  lawful.  —  Is 
it  understood  that  he  has  arrived  (advenisse)  ?  —  It  is  understood  that 
he  arrived  the  day  before  yesterday.  —  It  is  understood  that  he  will 
arrive  (adventurum  esse)  to-morrow.  —  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  write  ? 
—  It  is  necessary,  but  ^'our  letter  should  be  brief. 

Exercise  103. 
Do  you  see  that  I  am  writing  ? — I  do  see  (it).  —  Did  he  see  that 
we  were  coming  ?  —  He  did  not  see  it  —  Did  they  hear  that  I  was 
reading  (me  reading)  ?  —  They  did  not  hear  you.  —  Does  he  hear 
that  I  have  written  to  you  ?  —  He  does  hear  (it).  —  Do  you  wonder 
that  I  should  exult  in  your  deeds  ?  —  I  do  not  wonder  at  all. —  Does 
he  feel  that  he  is  mortal  (mortalis)  ?  —  He  does  feel  it  —  Does  he 
hope  that  you  will  come  ?  —  He  hopes  that  I  will  remain  at  home.  — 
Do  you  believe  that  he  will  read  your  book  ?  —  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  will  read  it.  —  Do  you  know  that  that  is  so  (rem  ita  se  habere)  ?  — 
I  do  not  know  it  positively  (non  certe^,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  so.  — 
Are  you  glad  that  he  has  recovered  his  health  ?  —  I  am  very  clad  (of 
it).  —  I  am  sorry  that  he  is  ill.  —  Does  he  desire  you  to  send  nim  Uie 
book  ?  —  He  does  not  desire  me  to  send  the  book,  but  the  paper.  — 
Do  you  wish  me  to  go  off  (aUre)  into  the  country  ? —  No,  I  wish  vou 
to  remain  in  the  city  (in  urbe).  —  Does  he  command  us  to  write  i  — 
lie  does  not  command  us  to  write,  but  to  read  the  books  which  he  has 
lent  us.  —  Does  he  forbid  you  (vetdlne  te)  to  go  to  the  theatre  ? —  lie 
does  not  forbid  me.  —  Do  you  command  me  to  know  myself?  —  I  do 
command  (youV  —  Did  he  say  that  he  was  ill  ?  —  He  said  that  ho 
was  thirsty.  —  Do  they  write  that  we  have  arrived  ?  —  They  do  not 
write  (it).  —  Do  you  deny  (negasne)  that  I  am  right  ? — I  do  not  wish 
25* 
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to  deny  it.  —  Do  you  confess  that  you  were  wrong  ?  —  I  deny  that  I 
was  wrong.  —  Did  he  pretend  to  lie  asleep  (se  dormire)  ?  —  He  did 
pretend  (it).  —  Did  he  promise  to  come  («c  venturum)  ?  —  He  could 
not  promise  (it). 


Lesson  LIV.— pensum  quinquagesimum 

QUARTUM. 
VERBS  WITH  THE  INFINITIVE  OR  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

A.  Many  Ladn  verbs  admit  of  a  double  construction,  being  some- 
times followed  by  the  accusatlvus  cum  infinUivOf  and  sometimes  by  the 
subjunctive,  with  one  of  the  conjunctions  ut  (tUi),  ne,  or  ^tod,  &c. 
With  some  of  these  the  subjunctive  is  the  rule  and  the  infinitive  the 
exception ;  with  others  the  reverse  is  true.  The  coDStruction  of  these 
verbs  is  elucidated  in  the  following  rules :  -— 

B.  Of  the  verbs  signifying  willingness^  desire,  or  permis- 
sion, voioy  nohj  malo,  pcUtoty  and  9ino  are  commonly  followed 
by  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  and  sometimes  only  by  ut ; 
but  opto,  concedo,  and  permiUo  may  have  either  the  infinitive  or 
rU.  Verbs  of  demanding  or  compelling  {posco,  postulo,  fiagUo^ 
and  cogo)  are  more  frequently  construed  with  vi.     £.  g. 

Vdlo,  ua'  mihi  respdndeas  (instead  1  wish  you  to  reply  to  me. 

of  Vdlo  te  mflii  respondere). 

6pto,  td  hdc  facere,  or  ut  hdc/a-  I  desire  you  to  do  this. 

cias, 

Augiistus  ddminum  se  appeUdri  Augustus  did  not  suffer  it,  even 

ne  a  liberis  quidempoMtu  est,  from  his  children,  to  be  called 

master. 

Tribiini  plcbis  p^stvlant,  ut  sacro-  The  tribunes  demand  the  privilege 

sdncti  habedntur.  of  being  regarded  sacrosanct. 

Sen&tus  P.  L^ntulum,  ut  se  abdi'  The  senate  compelled  Publius  Len- 

caret  praetiira,  coegiL  tulus  to  resign  his  pretorship. 

Remark.  —  Volo  ut  and  mala  ut  may  thus  be  employed  instead  of 
the  infinitive ;  but  nolo  ut  is  never  said.  The  verb  recusdre^  to  refuse, 
(the  opposite  of  concedo,)  may  have  either  the  infinitive  or  ne. 

C.  Verbs  denoting  a  resolve  or  endeavor  to  accomplish  or 
prevent  anything,  are  followed  by  the  subjunctive  with  ut  or  nef 
when  a  new  subject  is  introduced;  but  when  the  subject  remains 
the  same,  they  generally  have  the  infinitive,  and  sometimes 
only  ut  or  ne. 
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Verbs  of  this  class  are  statuoy  constkuo^  decemo^  tento,  paro,  medUor^ 
euro,  nitor,  contendo^  and  the  expressions  consilium  capXo^  in  antmum 
daco  or  anlnium  indOco.  But  operam  doy  I  endeavor ;  id  (Jioc^  illud) 
Of/o,  I  aim  at,  strive;  nihil  antiquius  liabeo  (or  diico)^  quanij  I  have 
(consider)  nothing  more  important  than ;  and  vidio,  in  the  sense  of 
curOf  have  commonly  ut  only.     £.  g. 


He  resolves  to  write  to  you. 

lie  resolves  that  his  son  shall  reply 
to  you. 

Let  those  who  wish  to  be  called 
philosophers  make  up  their  minds 
to  despise  wealth,  nouors,  and 
influence. 

It  should  be  our  study  to  employ 
the  most  familiar  and  (at  the 
same  time)  the  most  suitable 
terms. 

Every  animal  loves  itself,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  born  aims  at  the 
preservation  of  itself. 

It  has  been  your  endeavor,  that 
your  character  should  be  like 
your  appearance. 

\Ve  must  see  to  it,  that  the  liber- 
ality we  indulge  in  be  such,  as 
will  be  a  benefit  to  our  friends 
and  an  injury  to  no  one. 

D,  Verbs  of  requesHng^  exhorting^  persuading^  and  com- 
manding  generally  have  the  subjunctive  with  tU  or  ne;  but 
sometimes  also  the  infinitive. 

The  most  common  of  these  verbs  are  rogo,  oro^precor,  peto ;  mon&)f 
admon&),  commonSo^  hortor^  adhortor,  cohorior,  exhortor ;  suadeoy  per- 
suadeOf  impeUoy  perpelloy  excito,  incilo,  impero.  So  also  nuntioy  dlcOy 
scriboy  when  they  imply  an  order  or  command.     £.  g. 

Td  et  dro  et  hdrior  Ml  dfligens    I  beseech  and  exhort  you  to  be 
sis,  diligent 

I  advise  you  to  consider  every  day 
that  passion  must  be  resisted. 


Stdtuit  ad  td  Iftteras  d^re  (or  \U 
Utteras  ad  tg  del), 

Sldtuity  lU  filiua  djus  tfbi  respon- 
deat. 

Qui  sapidntes  appelldri  vdlunt, 
inducant  dnimum  divitias,  ho- 
ndres,  dpes  contemnere, 

dpera  ddnda  est,  tU  verbis  utd- 
inur  ({u&tn  usitatissimis  et  quim 
mdxime  dptis. 

6mne  Animal  sd  fpsum  d^igit,  ac 
sfmul  lit  drtum  est,  id  dgity  vt 
se  conservet. 

Id  studmstiy  isd  fdrmae  ut  mdres 
consimiles  /drent, 

Vuletidum  est  igitur,  ut  4^  llbera- 
litute  utdmury  quae  prosit  axai- 
cis,  ndceat  ndmmi. 


Td  fllud  admdneOy  ut  quotfdie 

meditergy  resistendnm  dsse  ira- 

ciindiae. 
JUdneo  obtestdrque,  uti  hds,  qui 

tA)i  gdnere    propinqui    siint, 

cdros  habeas. 
Seniltus  imperdvit  decdmviris,  ut 

Ubros  SibylUnos  inspicerent, 

Cadsar  Dolabdllae  dixit,  utadm(^ 


I    remind    and   conjure    you    to 

cherish  those  who  are  akin  to 

you  by  birth. 
The  senate  ordered  the  committee 

of  ten  to  inspect  the  Sibylline 

records. 
Csesar  told  Dolabella  to  write  to 
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scriberetj  tU  in  Italiam  qu^m        xnc  (requesting  me)  to  eomc  to 
primum  venirem,  Italy  as  soon  as  possible. 

Themistocles  persudsU  pdpulo,  ut  Themistocles  prevailed  upon  tlio 
peciinia  publica  clilssis  centum  people  to  construct  a  fleet  of  a 
navium  aedificarilur,  nundred  ships  at  the  expense  of 

the  public  treasury. 

Remarks. 

1.  "With  the  verbs  of  this  class,  the  longer  construction  with  trf  is 
preferred  by  the  prosaists  of  the  best  penod,  but  later  writers  have 
more  frequently  the  briefer  infinitive. 

2.  Moneo,  admon^y  and  persuadeo,  when  they  signify  "  to  remind  or 
to  persuade  that  something  is  so  "  (and  not  **  that  something  should  be 
done**)  have  the  Ace.  cum  Inf. 

8.  The  verbs  of  commanding  (i.  e.  imperOre^  manddre,  praescrihtre^ 
edicSre,  decemere,  &c.)  that  anything  should  be  done,  have  generally 
trf  according  to  the  rule.  The  only  exceptions  are  jubeo  and  i-6/o, 
which  are  commonly  followed  by  the  accusative  wilh  (he  infinitive 
(either  active  or  passive).  E.  g.  Jubeo  te  scnbercy  I  command  you  to 
write.  Vetat  eum  ablre.  He  tells  him  not  to  leave.  Librum  le(/tjttssity 
He  ordered  the  book  to  be  read  (i.  e.  that  it  should  be  read).  Vetuit 
castra  munirij  He  prohibited  that  the  camp  should  be  fortified.* 

JS.  Verbs  signifying  to  effect^  cause^  or  bring  ahoxU^  are  reg- 
ularly followed  by  the  subjunctive  with  ut  or  ne. 

Such  are  facio^  efficioy  perficio,  evinco,  pervinco,  impetro,  assequor^ 
and  consequor.    E.  g. 

Facito  ut  scfam.  Let  me  know. 

Sol  efficil,  ut  6mriLVBkfi6reant.  The  sun  causes  all  things  to  flour- 
ish. 

Epamindndas  perfecit  ut  auxflio  Epaminondas  caused  the  Laccds- 

sociorum  Lacedaemdnii  privor  monians  to  be  deprived  of  the 

rentur,  aid  of  the  allies. 

A  sdlo  unpetratf  tU  ali^nas  Chores  He  prevails  upon  the  soil  to  grow 

dlat,  exotic  trees. 

Qua  in  r6  nihil  iiliud  asseqiterls,  By  which  you  will  gain  nothing 

nisi  ut  ab  dmnibus  auddcia  tua  else,  except  that  your  audacity 

cognosc&tur.  will  be  known  by  all. 

Bemarks. 

1.  The  expression  facere  ut  is  sometimes  a  mere  circumlocution 
for  the  same  tense  of  the  verb  following  it.  E.  g.  Fecity  ut  difnitteret 
milXles,  instead  of  dimhtit  mitUes,  He  dismissed  his  men. 

2.  FaCy  in  the  sense  of  "  imagine  "  or  "  suppose,"  and  efficcre^  "  to 

♦  Yet  jttbeo  trf  hoc  facias  (or  without  the  id;  — Jitheo  tibi  hocjacias)  and  veto 
ne  hoc  facias  likewise  occur  in  l^armony  with  the  general  rule. 
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make  out "  or  "  to  prove,"  have  the  Ace.  cum  Inf.*  But  efficltur, 
**  it  follows,"  has  sometimes  ut ;  as.  Ex  quo  efficitur,  «f,  From  which 
it  follows  that,  &c.  Fac^e,  "to  represent,"  is  usually  connected 
with  the  present  participle  or  the  infinitive  passive.f 

F.  Among  the  verbs  regularly  followed  by  the  Fubjunctive 
with  tt^,  are  a  number  of  impei*8oiial  expressions.     They  are, — 

1.  Those  signifying  "it  remains,"  "  it  follows  ";  as,  resfat,  relinqti7fur, 
tuperesi,  reliquum  (proxtmum^  prope^  extremwn^  futunttn)  ^5/,  and  scqui- 
tur.     To  these  may  be  added  accedit  ut,*  "  add  to  this,  that" 

2.  Those  si/jnifying  "it  happens,"  "it  comes  to  pass";  as,  acMity 
incXilit, ft,  fieri  non  potest,  evtml,  usu  venit,  occurrit,  contingit,  est,  "  it  is 
the  case,"  and  esto,  "  grant  it,  that." 

licsttU,  lU  his  respdndeam.  It  remains  now  for  me  to  reply  to 

these. 

Si  hace  enuntitltio  ndn  vdra  est,  If  this  proposition  is  not  true,  it 

scquitur,  ut  falsa  sit.  follows  that  it  is  false. 

litluiquitur^  ut,  si   vincimur  in  If  we  are  vanquished  in  Spain,  the 

Ilispdnia,  quicsc^us.  only   thing   left  us  is  to  keep 

quiet. 

Fdrte  evenit,  ut  in  Privemate  es-  It  so  happened  that  we  were  on 

semus.  the  Fnveman  estate. 

Fieri  non  potest,  ut  quis  Edmae  It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  be 

sit,  quum  est  Atlienis.  at  Rome  when  he  is  at  Athens. 

Quiindo  fuit,  ut,  quod  licet,  non  When  was  it  the  case,  that  that 

liceret  ?  which  is  lawful  was  unlawful  ? 

Remarks. 

1.  Like  relitpium  e»t,  ut,  we  sometimes  find  other  expressions  with 
ut»  Such  are  novum  est,  rarum,  naturale,  tnlrum,  tdngvdare^  usitatum, 
necesse  est,  ut ;  verishnUe,  verumyfnlsum  est,  ut ;  aequum^  rectum,  utile 
est^  ut.  But  the  majority  of  these  are  more  commonly  construed 
with  the  infinitive.     (Cf.  lesson  LIU.  li.  I.) 

2.  Mas  or  moris  est,  and  consuetudo  est,  "  it  is  customary,"  "  it  usu- 
ally happens,"  are  otlen  followed  by  ut,  like  accidit,  &c. 

8.  Contingit  not  unfrequently  occurs  with  the  infinitive,  sometimes 
even  with  the  dative  of  the  predicate.  E.  g.  MUnfratrique  meo  desti- 
nari  praeloribus  contXgity  I  and  my  brother  happened  to  be  chosen 
prajtors. 

G.  Verbs  denoting  willingness,  unttnllingness,  or  permissiouy 
and  al^  those  of  asking,  demanding,  advising,  and  reminding^ 
are  sometimes  followed  by  the  subjunctive  without  %U  or  ne. 

Such  are  volo,  nolo,  malo,  pennitto,  licet ;  oro,  precor,  quaeso,  rogo, 
peto,  postulo  ;  suadeo,  censeo,  moneo,  admoneo,  hortor.  To  the^5e  add 
euro,  decemo,  juheo,  mando ;  the  imperatives  fac,  "  see  that,"  and 
cave,  "beware,"  and  the  impersonal  oportet  and  necesse  est, 

*  Compare  page  200.  t  Compare  page  290,  note. 
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Velim  fien  posset f  ut,  &c. 
Miilo,  te  sapiens  hdstis  metuaty 
qudm  stillti  cfves  latident. 

Sine,  te  exurem^  mi  pdter. 

A  td  p<$tOf  mS  abs^ntem  dUigas 

dtque  defendas, 
Pdstulo,  Appi,  <Stiam  dtque  dtiam 

consideres, 
Sudfleo  viileaSy  tdnquam  st  tua 

rds  agatur. 
H^rus  lue  jussii  Piimphylum  hd- 

die  observarem. 
Fdc  sciam  (=»  facito  \U  sciiam). 
Cdoe  credos. 
Fremant  dmnes  licet 
Fhilosdphiae  servias  oportet^  ut 

tibi  contfngat  vera  lilxSrtas. 
Vfrtus  voluptatis  dditus  itUerclur 

dot  neccsse  est. 


I  wish  it  were  possible  that,  &c. 

I  prefer  an  intelligent  enemy  fear- 
ing you  to  stupid  citizens  prais- 
ing you. 

Allow  me  to  entreat  you,  my 
father. 

I  ask  of  you  to  love  and  to  defend 
me  in  my  absence. 

I  beseech  you,  Appius,  to  consider 
again  and  again. 

I  advise  you  to  look,  as  if  your  own 
interests  were  at  stake. 

My  master  commanded  to  watch 
Paraphylus  to-day. 

Pray  let  me  know  (inform  me). 

Do  not  believe. 

Every  one  is  allowed  to  murmur. 

You  should  serve  philosophy  in 
order  to^acquire  true  liberty. 

Virtue  necessarily  prevents  the  ac- 
cess of  pleasure. 


If,  Verbs  signifying  jof/,  sorroiD,  surprtsCy  or  wonder  are 
followed  either  by  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or  by  quod 
("  that "  or  "  because  ")  with  the  indicative  or  subjunctive. 

Such  verbs  are  (faudeo,  detector,  doleoy  sttccenseOf  angor^  poenitet ; 
mlrory  admiror,  glorior,  gratuLory  graXXas  agOy  querory  indlgtwry  &c. 
E.g. 

Gaudeoy  quod  td  interpellavi.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  interropted 


Dolebamy  quod  consdrtem  gloridsi 

laboris  amiseram. 
Aftrdri  s6  aidbat,  quod  ndn  riderct 

hariispex. 

Tibi  ago  grdtlaSy  quod  mo  dmni 

molestia  Uberas, 
Grdlulor  tfbi,  quod  ex  provfncia 

sdlvum  te  ad  tiios  recepUtu 

Quereris  super  hdc  dtiam,  quod 
expect&ta  tibi  ndn  mittam  cdr- 
mina. 


you. 
I  was  sorrv  to  have  lost  the  sharer 

of  the  glorious  enterprise. 
He  was  accustomed  to  express  his 

surprise,  that  the  soothsayer  did 

not  laugh. 
I  thank  you  for  liberating  me  from 

inconvenience  of  every  kind. 
I  congratulate  vou  for  having  safe- 
ly returned  from  the  province  to 

your  friends. 
You  also  complain  of  this,  that  I 

do  not  send  you  the  expected 

poems. 


Eemarks. 

1 .  Quod  h  chiefly  employed  in  connection  with  past  tenses.  Qitod 
with  the  indicative  denotes  a^ac/,  and  with  the  subjunctive  a  supposi- 
tion or  the  opinion  of  another. 
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2.  QtKxl  is  also  frequently  employed  instead  of  the  Ace.  cum  Inf. 
after  substantives,  and  afcer  expressions  like  "  it  is  pleasant "  or  **  un- 
pleasant,**  "  it  pleases  *'  or  **  displeases,**  magnum  esty  acceilU  (=  "  add 
to  this**),  &c.  It  is  thus  frequently  preceded  by  one  of  the  pronouns 
hoCj  idy  illudj  and  is  often  equivalent  to  the  English  ^  the  fact  or  cir- 
cumstance that.**  £.  g.  Augihat  iras,  quod  soli  Judaei  non  cessment^ 
The  /ad  (or  circumstance)  that  the  Jews  alone  had  not  surrendered, 
au«ni)cnted  the  indignation.  Inter  causas  malorum  nostrorum  &<</,  quod 
virimus  ad  exempla^  Among  the  causes  of  our  miseries  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  living  after  the  examples  of  others.  Quod  victor  victis  pe- 
percit,  magnum  est.  That  the  conqueror  spared  the  conquered  is  great. 
Jn  Caesare  mitis  est  clemensque  natura.  Acccdit,  quod  mirijice  ingeniis 
exceilentihus  delectatur,  Caesar  is  of  a  gentle  and  mild  nature.  Add  to 
thii),  that  (in  addition  to  this)  he  takes  the  greatest  delight  in  intel- 
lectual pre-eminence. 

8.  Quod  is  always  put,  instead  of  the  Ace.  cum  Inf.  or  i4/,  in  erplan" 
aiory  or  periphrastic  clauses^  which  (generally)  refer  to  an  oblique  case 
'  of  the  aemonstrativcs  hoc^  id,  iUttd,  or  istud.  E.g.  Hoc  uno/>rae- 
stamus  vd  maxime  feris,  quod  coUoquXmur  inter  nos,  et  quod  erpri- 
mere  dicendo  sensa  possHmus,  We  excel  the  brutes  chiefly  in  this, 
that  we  converse  with  cac^h  other,  and  are  able  to  express  our  sensa- 
tions in  language.  Phocion  non  in  eo  solum  offenderat,  quod  patriae 
male  consulerat,  sed  etiam  quod  amicitiae  Jidem  non  praestilerat,  Pho- 
cion had  not  only  given  onence  by  the  fact  that  he  had  mismanaged 
the  interests  of  his  country,  but  also  because  he  had  exhibited  a  want 
of  faith  in  friendship. 

4.  Quod  stands  also  in  expressions  like  adde,  quod^  or  adde  huc^ 
quod  (add  to  this  that,  besides),  and  aflcr  facere  in  connection  with 
an  adverb  like  hency  male,  &c.  E.  g.  Bene  fads,  quod  me  mones,  You 
do  well  to  remind  me.  Ilumaniter  fecit^  quod  au  me  venit,  lie  acted 
humanely  by  coming  to  me. 

5.  Quod  stands  with  several  different  senses  in  constructions  like 
the  following :  — 

o.)  At  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  in  the  sense  of  **  as  to,"  ^*  with 
respect  to."  £.  g.  Qu^  scribis  te  velle  scire,  qui  sit  reipublicae  status^ 
gumma  dissentio  est.  As  regards  your  expressing  a  desire  to  know  the 
state  of  the  republic,  (I  have  to  report)  the  greatest  dissension.  Quod 
mihi  de  nostra  statu  gratularis,  mimme  miramur  te  tuo  opere  laetdri,  As 
to  your  congratulating  me  on  my  present  condition,  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  that  you  rejoice  in  your  own  work. 

b.)  In  the  sense  of  *^  as  far  as."  £.  g.  Tu,  quod  pottris,  ut  adhuc 
fecisti,  nos  consUiis  juvabis.  Do  you  as«st  us,  as  far  as  you  can,  and  as 
yon  have  done  heretofore,  with  your  advice  and  influence.  Epicurus 
se  unus,  quod  sciam,  sapientem  profteri  est  ausus,  Epicurus  is  the 
only  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  has  dared  to  profess  himself  a  sage. 

c.)  Instead  of  ex  quo  or  nuum,  ^^  since."  E.  g.  Tertius  dies  est,  quod 
audld,  &c.,  It  is  now  three  oays  since  I  have  heard,  &c.  To  these  may 
be  added  tantvm  auod,  **  scarcely."  £.  g.  Tantum  quod  ex  Arpinati 
venSram,  quum  mthi  litterae  a  te  reddUae  sunt,  I  had  but  just  returned 
from  Arpinum,  when  a  letter  from  you  was  handed  to  me. 
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Exercise  104. 

Do  you  wish  me  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  you  ?  —  I  do  not  wish 
you,  but  your  brother,  to  px>  '"^ith  me.  —  Do  you  desire  me  to  write  to 
your  father?  —  I  do  wish  that  you  would  write  to  him. —  Do  you 
allow  («nwn<?)  me  to  go  to  the  ball? — I  do  not  allow  you  to  po 
there.  —  Does  he  suffer  (patUur)  letters  to  l)e  written  by  us  ?  —  Ho 
does  not  suffer  it.  —  Did  they  compel  you  to  resign  your  office  (mu- 
nere)  ?  —  They  were  not  able  to  compel  me  (me  cogere),  —  Did  he 
urge  (Jlagitavitne)  you  to  go  out  with  him?  —  He  did  urge  me. — 
Does  he  refuse  to  come  to  us  ?  —  He  does  refuse.  —  Have  you  deter- 
mined to  learn  Latin  ?  —  I  have  not  determined  (to  do  so).  —  Has 
he  resolved  {decrevitne)  to  study  French  ?  —  He  has  resolved  (io  do 
so). —  What  is  he  aiming  at  (Quid  dgk)  ?  —  He  is  exerting  himself 
(Id  Of/it  ui)  to  commit  this  book  to  memory.  —  Do  you  endeavor 
(stud tune)  to  become  diligent?  —  I  do  strive  to  be  dilipent  and  good. 
— r  IMust  we  see  to  it,  that  we  love  our  neighbor  ?  —  \Ve  must  see  to 
it  by  all  means  (quam  maxime). 

Exercise  105. 

Do  you  ask  me  to  remain  at  home  ?  —  No ;  on  the  contraiy,  I  be- 
seech and  exhort  you  to  go  out.  —  Did  he  exhort  you  to  go  mto  the 
country?  —  No,  he  exhorted  me  to  write  a  letter.  —  Do  you  advise 
me  to  resist  passion  (ut  iracundiae  resulam),  —  I  do  advise  you. — I 
remind  and  coniure  you  to  cherish  those  who  love  you.  —  Did  he  re- 
mind you  that  that  was  so  (rem  iia  se  Jiabuisse)  ?  —  He  reminded  and 
persuaded  me  (mihi)  that  that  was  really  (re  vera)  so.  —  Did  thev 
onler  any  one  to  be  tilled  ?  —  They  ordered  the  soldier  to  be  killed. 
—  Does  he  prohibit  (vetatne)  the  reading  of  the  book  ?  —  He  does,  on 
the  contrary,  order  it  to  be  read.  —  Did  your  father  write  you  to  come 
home  ?  —  lie,  on  the  contrary,  wrote  me  to  remain  in  the  country.  — 
Did  you  tell  your  servant  to  fcring  you  the  book  ?  —  I  did  tell  him.  — 
Does  your  master  command  you  to  attend  to  your  studies  ? —  He  does 
command  me.  —  Did  you  persuade  him  to  read  my  book  ?  —  I  could 
not  persuade  him.  —  dan  it  be  that  I  am  wrong  ?  —  It  is  not  possiUe 
that  you  are  wrong.  —  When  was  it  the  case  that  I  was  wrong  ?  — 
Allow  me  to  entreat  vou  to  write.  —  Pray  let  me  know  when  you  are 
coming.  —  Do  not  believe  that  he  is  your  friend.  —  Are  you  glad  that 
I  have  written  to  your  friend  ?  —  I  am  delighted  (detector)  that  you 
have  done  it.  —  Are  you  sorry  that  you  have  lost  your  book  ?  —  I 
am  very  sorry  that  I' have  lost  it.  — ^  Is  he  surprised  that  1  did  not 
bring  the  doctor  ?  —  He  is  surprised  that  he  does  not  come.  —  Do 
you  thank  me  for  having  liberated  you  from  trouble  (molestia)? — I 
do  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  (toto  pectore),  —  Do  you  congratulate 
me  for  having  recovered  ?  —  I  do  congratulate  you.  —  >Vhy  docs  his 
master  complain  ?  —  He  complains  of  this,  that  he  is  negligent  and 
idle. 
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Lesson  LV.  — pensum   quixquagesimum 

QUINTUM. 
OF  IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

A.  Impersonal  verbs  are  those  which  arc  used  in  the  third 
person  singular  only,  and  without  reference  to  any  definite  sub- 
ject. They  are  in  iLnglish  commonly  introduced  by  the  pro- 
noun it»  £•  g.  Tonatj  it  thunders ;  pluit^  it  rains ;  oportet^  it 
behooves. 

Remarks. 

1.  Lnpersonal  verbs  thus  occur  in  all  the  conjugations,  and  in  all 
the  moods  and  tenses  of  complete  verbs.  £.  g.  1.  Consialj  it  is  mani- 
fest; 2.  nocetj  it  is  hurtful;  3.  accldit,  it  happens;  4.  convenit,  it  is 
agreed  upon.  —  ConsiSre,  to  be  manifest ;  tonuU^  it  thundered ;  noceat, 
let  it  be  nurtful,  &c. 

2.  The  majority  of  the  impersonal  verbs  of  the  Latin  language  are 
also  used  personally,  but  generally  with  a  modified  or  different  si;;ni- 
fication.  Many  again  admit  a  subject  of  the  neuter  gender,  such  as 
an  infinitive  ^either  with  or  without  a  subject  accusative)  or  a  clause 
used  substantively,  and  sometimes  a  pronoun  of  the  neuter  gender. 
(Cf.  Lesson  LII.  A.  1 ;  LIII.  B.) 

S.  Impersonal  verbs  generally  want  the  imperative,  except  licet^ 
which  has  liceto  (let  it  be  lawful).  Tlie  rest  employ  the  present 
subjunctive  imperatively ;  as,  Tonetf  Let  it  thunder !  Pudeat  te,  Bo 
ashamed  of  yourself  I 

4.  The  majority  want  also  the  participles,  gerunds,  and  gerundives. 
The  only  exceptions  are  the  following,  of  which  some,  however,  liave 
acquired  the  force  of  atljectives:  —  decens,  becoming;  lihetut,  willing; 
/<<rc/w,  free,  bold;  poeniiens^  penitent;  —  liciluriL%  j>ocnUurus^  ptufitu- 
ru,%  about  to  be  lawful,  to  repent,  to  be  ashamed ;  —  pif/endtis,  pudcn- 
dus,  poenitenduSf  to  be  regretted,  ashamed  of,  repented  of.  To  the:»e 
add  the  gerunds  poenitendij  pudenda,  ad  pigendunu 

B.  Impersonal  verbs  may  be  divided  into  several 
classes.     Tbey  are  :  — 

L  Those  serving  to  designate  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, or  the  state  of  the  weather.     As,  — 
Presekt. 
Dlluculat, 
Fulgurat, 
Fulmlnat, 
Gelat, 
Grandlnat, 

*  Of  some  of  these  verbs  the  eccond  root  is  not  used. 
26 


Perfect.* 

luFiwmvK. 

diluculavity 

diluciilare, 

it  daipnn. 

fulguravit, 

fulgiirare, 

it  lightens. 

fulmlnavit^ 

fulmlnare, 

it  thunders. 

gelavit, 

gelare, 

it  freezes. 

grandlnavit. 

grandlnarc. 

it  hails. 
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Perfect. 

( lapldavit, 

\  lapldatum  est,  | 

( lucescere, 


Infinitive. 
[  lapldare, 


tt  rams  stones. 


luxit, 
illuxit, 

ninxit, 

■  '» 
5  pluvit,  > 
t  plait,    ) 

regulavit,     ♦ 

roravit, 

tf5nuit, 

vesperavit, 

advesperavit, 


J  luciscere^ 
( illucesccre, 
ningere, 
noctescere, 

pluere, 

regelarc, 

rorare, 

ton&re, 


re,   ) 
•e,    [    it 
ere,) 


grows  light 


Present. 

Lapldat, 

Lucescit,  ^ 
Luciscit,   >- 
Illucescit, ) 
NIngit, 
Noctcacit, 

Pluit, 

Begelat, 

Rorat, 

Tonat, 

Vesperascit, 

Advesperaacit, 

Remark.  —  These  verbs  sometimes  (though  rarely)  occur  in  con- 
nection with  a  personal  subject.  E.  g.  Jupiter  tonat  ei  /ulgurat.  Dies 
or  caelum  vesperascit.  Lapules  pluunt.  Lapidibus  pluil.  Sangvdnem 
pluit y  &c.  But  this  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  third  person,  and 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  It  is  consequently  unnecessary 
to  supply  a  personal  subject  (e.  g.  Jupiter,  Caelum^  &c.)  to  account 
for  the  ordinary  construction  of  these  verbs. 

II.  The  following  verbs,  denoting  an  affection  of  the  mind,  an 
obligation,  or  permission :  — 


It  snows, 

it  grows  dark. 

it  rains. 

it  thaws. 

it  dewSy  dewfoRs^ 

it  thunders. 


]S^^}it  becomes  evcung. 


Present. 
Miseret  (me), 

Plget  (me), 
Poenitet  (me), 

Pudet  (me), 

Taedct  (me), 
Oportet  (me), 
Llbet  (lubet), 

Licet  (mihi), 

Decet  (me), 
Dedecet  (mej, 
Liquet  (mihi), 


Perfect. 
{  misuruit  (rarely) 

4  mlseritum  est, 
(  miscrtum  est, 

5  piguit  or,      7 
\  pigltum  est, ) 

poenituit. 


1 


Infinitivi 


miserere. 


(  t^  moves  me  to  pity, 


I  have  pity. 


liilt,  or  \ 
litum  est,  C 
luit  (rarefy),  1 


C  pudiilt,  or 
(  piiditum  i 
j  taeduit  (i 
(  pertaesum  esf, 

oportuit, 
'llbuit,  or      ] 
'  libitum  est,] 
*  licuit,  or      I 
'  llcltum  est,] 

decuit, 

dedecuit, 

licuit. 


ptgere,         it  chagrins,  irZa. 

poenitere,    it  repents  me,  I  re- 
jfent. 
f  it  shames  me,  I  am 
\     ashamed. 

it  tcearies,  disgusts. 

it  behooves. 

it  pleases. 


piidcre, 

taedere, 

oportcre, 

libere, 

licere, 

deccre, 

dcddcere, 

liqucre, 


it » lawful,  allowed. 

it  becomes, 
it  misbecomes, 
it  is  manifest. 


Remarks. 

1 .  The  subject  of  the  emotion  denoted  by  some  of  the  foregoing 
verbs  is  put  in  the  accusative ;  as,  Miseret  me,  te,  iltwn.  It  movei  me, 
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you,  bim,  to  pity  (i.  e.  I  pity,  you  pity,  &c.).  Pudet  nos,  ra«,  iilmt, 
>Ve,  you,  they  are  ashamed.  So  also  oportet  me,  te,  Ulurn;  deed  {de- 
decet)  nos,  vos,  &c.  But  Ubet  and  licet  are  followed  by  the  dative 
(jiiiAi,  iibif  &c.). 

2.  The  verbs  libet,  licet,  deeet,  dedecet,  and  Unuet  sometimes  occur 
in  the  third  person  plural,  and  assume  a  personal  subject. 

III.  The  third  person  singular  of  a  number  of  complete  verbs, 
which  is  frequently  employed  impersonally,  but  in  a  sense  more 
or  less  different  from  the  ordinary  signification  of  these  verbs. 
Thus:  — 


Presekt. 
Accldit, 
Contingit, 
Evcnit, 
Fit, 

Attinet, 
Pertlnct, 
Accedit, 
Conducit, 
Constat, 
Convenit, 
Debet, 

Displlcet, 

Ddlet, 

Est  (=  licet), 

Expedit, 

Prddest, 

Fallit  (me), 

Fugit  (me), 

Praeterit  (me), 

Inelpit, 

Interest, 

Rcfert, 

Juvat, 

Dclectat, 

Nucet, 

Obest, 

Patet, 

Placet, 

Praestaty 

Kestat, 

Solet, 
Assolet, 
Stat, 
Succurrit, 


Perfect.  Ixfiicitive. 

accldit,  accldere, 

contirrit,  contingcre, 

evenit,  evenire, 

factum  est,  fieri, 

attlnuit,  attinerc,    Y 

pertlnuit,  pertlncrc, ) 

accessit,  actedere, 

conduxit,  conducere, 

constltit,  constare, 

convenit,  conveuire, 

debuit,  dcbere, 


doluit, 
fuit, 
expgdivit, 
profuit, 
fefellit  (me), 
fiigit  (me), 


dOlere, 

esse, 

expedire, 

prddesse, 

lallero, 

fugerc, 


mclpere, 
interesse, 
rcferre, 


praetcriit  (me),  practerire, 


incepit, 

intcrfuit, 

retulit, 

juvit, 

delectavit, 

Docuit^ 

obfuit, 

putiiit, 
( pl&cuit,  ) 

\  pliicltum  est, ) 

praestltit, 


rcstltit, 
sdlltum  est, 
assolltum  est, 
stetit, 
succurrit. 


restare, 

solcre, 

assolere, 

stare, 

succurrure. 


re,    7 
•lere, ) 


it  happens,  oceurSf 
cornea  to  pcutg. 

it  belongs  to,  per- 
tains, 
there  is  to  he  added, 
it  conduces, 
it  is  evident, 
it  is  agreed  on. 
it  ought. 

it  displeases. 

it  pains  (grieves), 
it  is  lawful,  one  may. 
it  is  expedient,  ad- 
vantageous. 

it  escapes  my  notice. 

it  begins, 
it  concerns. 

it  delights. 

it  hurts. 

it  is  clear. 

it  pleases. 

it  is  preferable^  bet" 

ter. 
it  remains. 

it  is  usual. 

it  is  resolved, 
it  suggests  itself. 
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Presext.  Perfect.  Infisttivk. 

Sufllcit,  sutlecit,  sufHcere,  it  suffices, 

Suppetit,  suppotivit,  suppetere,  there  i<  on  hand  (lejl). 

Vacat,  vuiavit,  vacare,  there  is  leisure ;  itjjteases. 

Remark.  — The  subject  of  these  verbs  thus  used  impersonally  can 
only  be  an  infinitive  (cither  with  or  without  a  subject  accusative)  or 
an  entire  clause,  but  sometimes  also  the  nominative  of  a  neuter  pro- 
noun.    (Cf.  Lessons  LIL,  LIIL,  LIV.) 

IV.  The  third  person  singular  passive,  especially  of  intran- 
sitive verbs  denoting  motion,  and  which  otherwise  do  not  admit 
of  the  passive  voice.     E.  g. 

Currltur,  there  ut  running,  Dicltur,  iV  is  said, 

Itur,  there  is  going,  Tradltur,  it  is  related, 

Aditur,  there  is  approaching,  Scribltur,  it  is  written, 
Ventum  est,  some  one  has  come.      Pugnatur,  there  is  fighting, 

Clamfitur,  there  is  calling,  Peccatur,  there  is  sinning, 

FavGtur,  Oiere  is  favoring,  Persuadetur,  there  is  f)ersuading, 

Fletur,  there  w  weeping,  Certatur,  it  is  contended, 

Ridetur,  there  is  laughing,  Sentitur,  it  is  perceived. 
Bibitur,  ihei'e  is  drinking, 

Remarks. 

1 .  The  ajrcnt,  by  which  the  activity  denoted  by  these  verbs  is  exer- 
cised, is  either  left  indefinite,  or  expressed  by  the  ablative  with  o  or 
ab  (e.  g.  ah  (Uiquo,  a  me,  /e,  nobisy  ah  hominihns^  &c.).  It  is  most  fre- 
quently to  be  inferred  from  the  context.  Thus :  Uhi  eo  ventum  est 
(sc.  ah  iw).  When  they  had  come  there.  His  persuaderi  noti  proterat 
(sc.  ab  (xliquo).  They  could  not  be  persuaded  (by  any  one).  Curri- 
tur  ad  praelorium  (sc.  a  mUitlhus)^  There  is  a  rush  towards  the  gen- 
eral's  tent  (on  the  part  of  the  soldiers).  Pugnatur  omnibus  locis, 
There  is  a  general  battle. 

2.  Among  the  verbs  employed  impersonally  we  must  include  the 
neuter  of  the  future  passive  participle  with  est^  erat,  fuit,  erit,  &c. ;  as, 
amandu7n  est^  there  must  be  loving  (some  one  must  love,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  love)  ;  scribendum  fuit,  it  was  necessary  to  write  ;  currcndnm 
erity  it  will  be  necessary  to  run.  That  this  construction  requires  the 
dative  of  the  agent  (e.  g.  alicui,  mihi,  tibi,  hominibus^  &c.)  is  already 
known  from  Lesson  XXV. 

Does  it  thunder  ?  Ton^tne  ? 

It  does  thunder  and  lighten.  f  ta  6st,  tdnat  dtqne  fiilgurat. 

Does  it  not  hail  ?  Kdnne  gnlndinat  ? 

It  does  hail.  Grdndinat  vdro. 

Does  it  rain  ?  Niim  pltiit  ? 

It  does  not  rain ;  it  snows.  Non  pltiit;  ningit. 

Did  it  rain  or  snow  ?  tltrum  pluvit  dn  n/nxit  ? 

It  rained  very  hard.  Pliivit  vehem^nter. 

Is  it  growing  light  or  dark  ?  Lucescitnc  an  advcsperdscit  ? 
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It  19  ffrowing  dark. 

Is  it  hailing  out  of  doors  ? 

It  U  hailing  hard. 

Did  it  freeze  last  night  f 

It  did  not  freeze. 

Is  it  foggy  ? 

It  is  (fogg}')' 

Does  the  sun  shine  ? 

It  does  shine. 

We  have  (enjoy)  sunshine. 

The  sun  does  not  shine. 

The  sun  is  in  (is  blinding) 
eyes. 


Vespertiscit. 

]§krquid  fdris  grdndinat  ? 

Sic  ^st,  v^de  grdndinat. 

Gelavitne  ndcte  prdjuma  ? 

Kon  gelfivit. 

]^stnc  eoelum  nebuldsum  ? 

£st  (nebulosum). 

Luc^tne  sdl  ? 

Liicet 

"Ctimur  solis  lumine. 
^  Sol  nfin  liicet. 
l  Sdlis  lumine  non  litimur. 
(  Sol  mihi  d<!ulos  ndcet 
^  J  Lumen  solis  mihi  oculdrum  icicin 
(     praestrfngit. 


The  weather. 

TempcRtas,  Otis,  f. ;  eoelum^  t,  n. 

Good,  fine,  bad,  very  bad 

I    Tempestas  bona,  serena,  mSla,  de- 

weather. 

tcrrlma. 

The  face,  countenance. 

Facies,  ei, /.;  6s,  oris,  m.;  vultus, 

The  eyes ;  the  eyesight. 

us,  Wl. 
Oculi,  orum,  tn.;  acies  (ei,/)  ocu- 

lorum. 

The  thunder. 

Tonltrus,  us,  m. 

The  thunderbolt. 

Fulmen,  Inis,  n. 

Tlie  snow. 

Nix,  gen,  nivis,/.^  or  pi,  nives. 

The  hail. 

Grando,  Inis,/ 

Tlic  foo:,  mist. 

Nebula,  ac,/. 

The  ram. 

Pluvia,  ae,  /.;  imber,  ris,  m.,  or  pi. 

imbrcs. 

The  sunsbino. 

Lumen  soils,  or  aimplij  sol,  sol  call- 

dus. 

The  parasol. 

Umbella,  ae,  /. 

Foggy.  ^ 

Nebulosus,  a,  urn. 

Haifl,  violently. 

Yalde,  vehementer  {adv.). 

To  have  (use,  enjoy).  ^ 

Utor,  uti,  usus  sum  (aliqua  be, 

ALIQUO). 

To  shine. 

Luceo,  ere,  luxi, . 

To  shine  brightly. 

<  Fulgeo,  ere,  fulsi, . 

(  Splendeo,  ere,  ui, ', 

Ventus,  i,  m. 

The  wind. 

To  blow. 

Flo,  are,  avi,  &tum. 

To  cease  (rest). 

Quiesco,  ere,  evi,  etom. 

To  rise. 

Orior,  iri,  ortus  sum. 

Windy. 

Yentosus,  a,  urn. 

Stormy. 

Nimbosus,  a,  um ;  procellosus,  a,  um. 
Vehemens,  tis,  cdj. 

Srong,  vehement 

Is  it  windy  ?    Does   the    wind 

I  (  fe^ne  tempdstas  ventdsa  ? 
iFUtne  ventus? 

blow? 

T               26* 
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It  is  windy. 

blow. 
Has  the  wind  risen  ? 
No,  it  has  ceased. 
It  is  not  stormy. 

It  IS  very  windy. 
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The    wind    does  (  'kst  tempdstas  ventdsa. 
(  FMt  v^ro  vdntus. 

Ortiisne  ^t  ventus  ? 

Immo  v^ro  quid  v  it. 

Coelum  ndn  ^st  procelldsum. 
5  Temp^tas  vdlde  ventdsa  4bL 
X  Vdlde  fi^  ventus. 

Ver,  gen.  veris,  n. 

Aactumnus,  i,  m. 

Yere,  aest&te,  auctumno,  hieme. 


The  spring. 
The  autumn. 

In  the  spring,  summer,  au- 
tumn, winter. 

To  travel. 


To  ride  in  a  carriage. 

To  ride  on  horseback. 

To  ride  up,  away,  around. 
To  go    (come,  travel)  on 

foot. 
To  travel  (make  a  tour)  on 

foot. 

To  likey  take  pleasure  in. 

Do  you  like  riding  in  a  car- 
riage? 

No,  I  prefer  riding  on  horse- 
back. 

Where  did  our  friend  ride  to 
(on  horseback)? 

He  has  ridden  into  the  forest. 

It  is  good  (pleasant),  bad  (u»- 
pleasant)  to  do  anything. 

Is  it  pleasant  to  go  on  foot. 

It  is  very  pleasant 
Did  he  go  on  foot  or  in  a  car- 
riage? 
No,  he  went  on  horseback. 


Iter,  or  ittn^ra  fac&re ;  peregrinari 

(abroad). 
r  Vehor,  v6hi,  vectus  sum. 
i  Invehi  (curru,  in  rueda). 
[  Vehi  (invehi)  equo. 
[  Equlto,  are,  avi,  atum. 

Ad  vehi,  abvehi,  circumvehi. 

Pedibus  or  pedes*  ire  (venire.  Iter 
facere). 

Iter  pedestre  facere  or  confKcSre. 

Detector,  ari,  atus  sum  (aliquid 

facSre). 
Delectarisne    in    vAi    ciirru    (in 

rh^da) ? 
Non  vdro ;  4quo  vdhi  mdlo. 

Qud  equitdvit  amicus  ndster  ? 

Equit&vit  in  sflvam. 

Jucundum,  injucundum  est  aliquid 
facere. 

Jfestne  jucundum  ire  p^ibus  (pe- 
des) ? 

fet  profecto  periuciindum. 

Tjtnim  ivit  p^dibus  lin  cumi  vec- 
tus est  ? 

Immo  v^tus  ^st  ^uo. 


Exercise  106. 

Are  you  going  out  to-day  ?  —  I  never  go  out  when  it  is  raining.  — 
Did  it  rain  vesterday  ?  —  It  did  not  rain.  —  Has  it  snowed  ?  —  It  has 
snowed.  —  Why  do  you  not  go  to  the  market  ?  —  I  do  not  go  there, 
because  it  .snows, -^  Do  you  wish  (to  have)  an  umbrella?  —  If  (**) 


*  PedSs,  -ItU,  m.,  one  who  goes  on  foot 
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you  have  one.  —  Will  you  lend  me  an  umbrella?  —  I  am  not  un- 
willing to  lend  you  one.  —  What  sort  of  weather  is  it  ?  —  It  thun- 
ders and  lightens.  —  Does  the  sun  shine  ?  —  The  sun  does  not 
shine ;  it  is  foggy.  —  Do  you  hear  the  thunder  ?  —  I  do  not  hear  it 

—  How  long  {quain  diu)  did  jrou  hear  the  thunder?  —  I  heard  it 
until  (ttsmie  aa)  four  o'clock  m  the  morning.  —  Is  it  fine  weather 
now  ?  —  It  is  not ;  the  wind  blows  hard,  and  it  thunders  much.  — 
Does  it  rain  ?  —  It  does  •rain  very  &st.  —  Do  you  not  go  into  tho 
country  ?  —  How  {quo  modo\  can  I  go  into  the  country  ?  do  you  not 
see  how  (nuam  vehementer)  it  lightens?  —  Does  it  snow? — It  does 
not  snow,  out  it  hails.  —  Did  it  hail  yesterday  ?  —  It  did  not  hail,  but 
it  thundered  very  much.  —  Have  you  a  parasol  ?  —  I  have  one.  — 
Will  you  lend  it  to  me  ?  —  I  will  lend  it  to  you,  —  Have  we  sunshine  ? 

—  We  have  ;  the  sun  is  in  my  eyes.  —  la  it  fine  weather  ?  —  It  is  very 
bad  weather;  it  is  dark.  —  We  have  no  sunshine.  —  How  is  the 
weather  to-day  ?  —  The  weather  is  very  bad.  —  Is  it  windy  ?  —  It  is 
very  windy.  —  Was  it  stormy  yesterday  ?  —  It  was  stormy.  —  Why 
did  you  not  go  into  the  country? — I  did  not  go  because  it  was  stormy. 

—  Do  you  go  to  the  market  this  morning  ?  —  I  intend  to  go  there,  if 
it  is  not  (si  non  esQ  stormy.  —  Do  you  intend  to  breakfast  with  me 
this  morning  ?  —  I  intend  breakfasting  with  you,  if  (si)  I  am  hungry. 

Exercise  107. 

Does  the  Pole  intend  to  drink  some  of  this  wind?  —  He  does  intend 
to  drink  some  of  it,  if  he  is  thirsty.  —  Do  you  like  to  go  on  foot  when 
you  are  travelling  (iter  faciens)  i  —  I  do  not  like  to  travel  on  foot. — 
Did  you  travel  to  Italy  (in  Italiam)  on  foot  ?  —  I  did  not  go  on  foot, 
because  the  roads  (viae)  were  too  bad  (nimis  lutulentae),  —  Do  you 
like  to  ride  in  a  carriage  ?  —  I  like  to  ride  on  horseback.  —  Has  your 
cousin  ever  gone  on  horseback  ?  —  He  has  never  gone  on  horseback. 

—  Did  you  ride  on  horseback  the  day  before  yesterday  ?  —  I  rode  on 
horseback  to-day.  —  Does  your  brother  ride  on  horseback  as  oflon  as 
you? — He  rides  oftener  than  I.  —  Hast  thou  sometimes  ridden  on 
horseback  ?  —  I  have  never  ridden  on  horseback.  —  Will  you  go  (in 
a  carriage')  into  the  country  to-day  ?  —  I  will  ride  thither.  —  Do  you 
like  travelling?  —  I  do  not  like  (it).  —  Does  your  father  like  travel- 
ling in  the  winter  ?  —  He  does  not  like  travelling  (to  travel)  in  the 
winter ;  he  likes  travelling  in  the  spriuj^  and  summer.  —  Is  it  sood 
travelling  (pleasant  to  travel)  in  the  spnng? — It  is  good  travelling 
in  the  spring  and  autumn,  but  it  is  bad  travelline  in  tho  winter  and 
in  the  summer.  —  Have  you  sometimes  travelled  in  the  winter?  —  I 
have  often  travelled  both  in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer.  —  Does 
your  brother  travel  often  ?  —  He  travels  no  longer ;  but  he  formerly 
(quondam)  travelled  much.  —  When  do  you  like  to  ride  on  horseback  ? 

—  I  like  riding  on  horseback  in  the  morning,  after  breakfast.  —  Is  it 
good  travelling  in  the  country?  —  It  is  good  travelling  there. — 
Whither  are  they  running  ( Quorsum  curritur)  ?  —  They  are  run- 
ning to  the  forum.  —  Have  they  (has  any  one)  come  (ventumne  est) 
into  the  house  ?  —  They  have  not  yet  come.  —  Was  there  laughing 
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(ridehatttme)  in  the  theatre  ?  —  There  was  laughing  and  shooting 
Iclamabdtur)  there.  — Is  it  said  that  he  has  arrived  (eum  adv€nisse)r 

—  No,  it  is  said  that       has  remained  in  the  country.  —  Is  it  pleasant 
to  m}  on  foot  to-day  ?  —  It  is  not  pleasant —  When  did  the  wind  rise? 

—  It  rose  at  four  o'clock  this  morning. 


Lesson  LVI.  — pensum  quinquagesimum 

SEXTUM. 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  NAMES  OP  PLACES. 

A.  In  answer  to  the  question  Whither?  the  name 
of  the  place  is  put  in  the  Accusative  with  in  or  ad;  but 
before  the  proper  names  of  cities,  these  prepositions  are 
commonly  omitted.     E.  g. 

In  hc)rtos,  in  theatrum,  ad  locum  To  go  into  the  garden,  into  the 

publicum,  ad  urbem  ire.  theatre,  to  the  public  square,  to- 
wards the  citv. 

In  It^ltam,    in   Germdniam,  in  To  set  out  for  Italy,  for  Germany, 

Amdricam,  Ldsbnm  proficfsci.  for  America,  for  I^sbus. 

Rdman,    Lutctiam,    Londlnum,  To  be  on  one's  way  to  Rome,  to 

Carthuginem,  Athdnaa  couten-  Paris,  London,  Carthage,  Athens. 

dere. 

B.  Rule.  —  In  answer  to  the  question  W7iere  ?  the 
name  of  the  place  is  put  in  the  Ablative  with  in;  but 
if  the  place  is  a  city,  the  name,  when  of  the  first  or 
second  declension  and  singular  number,  stands  in  the 
Grenitive ;  and  when  of  the  third  declension  or  plural 
number,  in  the  Ablative  without  a  preposition.     E.  g. 

In  hdrtis,  in  the^tro,  in  Idco  pii-  To  be  in  the  ^rdcn,  in  the  theatre, 

blico,  in  lirbo  dsse.  in  the  public  square,  in  the  city. 

In  Itdlia,  in  Geruuinia,  in  Afric&  To  stay  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in 

demordri.  Afiica. 

Rdmae,  Lut(itiae,  Londfni,  Bero-  To  live  at  Rome,  in  Paris,  London, 

lini,  I^sbi  vivere.  Berlin,  on  Lcsbus. 

Atlidnis,  Syraciisis,  CarthjSgine,  To  be  bom  at  Athens,  in  Syracuse, 

Neipoli  nutum  dsse.  Carthage,  Naples. 

C.  In  answer  to  the  question  Whence  ?  the  name  of 
the  place  is  put  in  the  Ablative  with  ex  or  oA,  but  be- 
fore the  proper  names  of  cities  the  preposition  is  com- 
monly omitted.     E.  g. 
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Ex  hdrtiSf  ex  thcdtro,  a  \6co  pii-  To  come  out  of  the  garden,  out 

blico,  ab  lirbe  venire.  of  the  theatre,  from  the  public 

square,  from  the  city. 

£x  Itilia,  ex  Asia,  ab  Africa  fii-  To  flee  out  of  Italy,  out  of  Asia, 

gere.  from  Africa. 

Roma,  LutdtiH,  Athdnis,  Carth^  To  be  banished  from  Borne,  Paris, 

gtne  expiilsum  dsse.  Athens,  Carthage. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  names  of  cities  sometimes  occur  with  the  prepositions  in,  ex, 
or  ab,  and  the  names  of  countries  without  them.*  E.  g.  Ab  Epheso 
in  Sipiam  profectus,  Having  started  from  Ephesus  for  Syria.  Ab 
Epidauro  Piraeum  advectus,  Conveyed  from  Epidaurus  into  the  Pi- 
rseus.    But  this  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

2.  The  preposition  ad  may  stand  before  names  of  cities  only  in  the 
sense  of  "  towards  *  or  "  in  the  vicinity  of."  E.  g.  Jter  dingere  ad 
Mutinamj  To  direct  one's  course  towards  Modena.  Tres  viae  sunt  ad 
MutXnam,  There  are  three  roads  to  Modena.  Puqna  ad  TrebXmn^  The 
battle  of  (s.  near^  Trevi.  htos  libroi  legU  act  Misenum^  lie  read 
these  books  near  Misenum. 

3.  The  names  of  countries  rarely  occur  in  the  genidvc,  instead  of 
in  the  ablative  with  m.  £.  g.  Graeciae,  Lucdniae  =a  in  Graccia,  in 
Lucania.    Uamae  Numidiaeque  &»  et  Romae  et  in  Numidift. 

4.  If  the  name  of  the  city  has  an  adjective  or  an  appoaitum 
connected  with  it,  then  the  Romans  put 

a.)  In  answer  to  the  question  Whither  f  and  Whence  t  the  accusa- 
tive and  ablative  with  and  without  the  usual  prepositions.  E.  g. 
Dodos  Athenas  or  ad  doctaa  Athenasy  To  learned  Athens.  (In)  Car^ 
thaginem  Novam^  To  New  Carthage.  Ipsa  Samo,  From  Samos  itself. 
De  vitifera  ViennOy  From  vine-bearing  Vienne. 

b,)  In  answer  to  the  question  Where  f  the  ablative  with  m,  where 
the  genitive  would  otherwise  be  required,  and  the  ablative  wiUiout  in 
in  aH  other  cases.  £.  g.  In  ipsd  Alexandria^  In  Alexandria  itself.  In 
Aiba  Helvia.^  But  without  in:  —  Athenis  tuisy  In  your  Athens. 
Carthatfine  Nov^  in  New  Carthage. 

e.)  When  one  of  the  words  oppidumy  urbsy  locuSy  &c.  stands  in  ap- 
position with  the  proper  name  of  the  town,  it  is  commonly  preceded 
Dy  the  prepontion;  but  in  answer  to  the  question  Where  t  these 

*  The  in,  however,  is  regnlarly  omitted  in  conneotiom  like  the  following:  — 
Terra  mariquty  ^  by  land  and  by  sea."  and  before  loco  and  lociSy  when  these 
words  occur  Sn  the  sense  of  *^  stiite  "  or  **  situation  " ;  My  hoc  hco,  maiAu  focii, 
meHore  loco,  &c.  So  lilcewise  before  toto  or  totdy  ^  the  entire  or  whole  " ;  as 
lotd  tir&e,  toto  mari,  toHs  campit,  and  never  tfi  totOy  &c.  Sac  UbrOy  primo  WfrOy 
&c.  are  said  when  the  entire  book  is  meant;  but  in  hoc  (primOy  &c.)  libroy  when 
a  particular  passaee  is  referred  to. 

t  And  never  AWae  ffeltiae ;  rather  without  tfi,  simply  AlbA  Hehnd  like  the 
A&d  LtmgUL  of  Vin^.  Aen.  VI.  v.  769.  Hence  also  /»  iVooo  EboracOy  or  simply 
JVdeo  Eboraco^  and  not  NG/ti  Ebordciy  Kew  York,  which  is  as  unusual  as  the 
Teani  Apili  of  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  9. 
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words  are  always  in  tlie  Ablative.  E.  g.  Tarquinias^  in  urbcm  Elru- 
riae  Jiorentissimam,  To  Tarquinii,  the  most  flourishing  city  of  Etruria. 
Neapoli^  in  celeberrXmo  oppifio,  At  Naples,  a  most  celebrated  town. 
But  Antiochiae  ndlus  est,  celebri  quondam  urbe  ei  copiosd,  He  was  bom 
at  Antioch,  a  city  formerly  celebrated  and  wealthy. 

</.)  If  the  word  urbs  or  oppidum  precedes  the  name  of  the  city,  the 
preposition  is  always  put,  and  the  proper  name  stands  as  apfxtsitum  in 
the  same  case.  E.  g.  Ad  urbem  Romam  ex  oppido  Tliennis,  in  urbe 
Roma  (not  Romae),  in  oppido  Adrumeto  (not  Adrumeti), 

5.  The  poets  frequently  answer  the  inquiry  Whither  f  by  the  sim- 
ple accusative,  where  in  prose  a  preposition  is  required.  £.  g.  Ilaliam 
LavUnaque  vtnit  litora  (sc.  tn),  lie  came  to  Italy  and  the  l^avintan 
coast.  Speluncam  eandem  (sc.  in)  deveniunt^  They  come  into  the 
same  cave.  Verba  refers  aures  (ss  ad  aures)  non  pervenientia  nostras^ 
You  utter  words  which  do  not  reach  our  ears. 

So  likewise  the  question  WTiere  t  by  the  ablative  without  in.  E.  p. 
Silvisque  agrisque  viisque  corpora  foeda  jacent,  The  foul  bodies  ho 
scattered  through  the  woods,  and  in  the  fields  and  on  the  ways.  This 
poetical  license  is  imitated  by  the  prose  writers  of  the  silver  age,  who 
frequently  omit  the  in  ;  as,  medio  agro,  Gabina  vid,  regione  for  in  re- 
gione,  &c. 

6.  The  construction  of  the  names  of  cities  is  adopted,  — 

a.)  By  the  names  of  the  smaller  islands,  of  which  some  have  cities 
of  the  same  name.  E.  g.  Rhodi,  Cgpri,  Corcyrae,  in  Rhodes,  Cyprus, 
Corcyra.  Rhodum,  Cgprum,  Corcyram,  to  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Corcyra. 
Thus  also,  Chersonesum  redire.  To  return  into  the  Chersonesus.  Cher- 
9onesi  habit&re,  To  live  in  the  Chersonesus.  To  these  add  Delos, 
Samos,  Lesbos f  and  Ithaca,  But  the  larger  islands  (e.  g.  Britannia, 
Creta,  Eulwea,  Sardinia,  and  Sicilia)  are  commonly  construed  like 
names  of  countries. 

&.)  By  domus  and  rUSf  on  the  construction  of  which  see  page  132 
and  paji^e  157. 

c.)  By  the  words  hUmus,  bellum  and  miHtXa,  which,  in  answer  to  the 

Question  Where  f  stand  in  the  genitive.  Thus,  htmU,  on  the  ground.* 
tut  belli  and  militiae  (in  war,  m  the  field)  occur  thus  only  in  connec- 
tion with  ddmi ;  e.  g.  belli  domique,  in  war  and  at  home  ;  domi  mUi- 
tiaeoue,  at  home  and  In  the  field ;  nee  belli  nee  domi,  neither  in  the 
field  nor  at  home.  To  these  add  vicintae  for  in  vicinia^  in  die  neigh- 
borhood ;  foras  and  foriSf  out  of  doors ;  the  last  of  which,  however, 
have  assumed  the  character  of  adverbs. 

Almost,  nearly.  Fere,  fSrme;  prdpe,  prop^modum. 

(Adverbs.) 
About.  CircUer,  circa  ;  ferme. 

Scarcely,  hardly.  Vix,  paene.    (Adverbs.) 

*  But  in  connection  with  a  verb  of  motion,  in  h&mvm,  never  h^mnm^  but 
rather  humi  instead  of  in  humum,  Bumo  occun  in  the  sense  of  from  the 
ground.    So  also  tn  htUum,  ex  bellot 
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How  old  are  you  (Wi»t  is  your  f  Qudtum  ^nnum  tfgis  ? 
— ""  *^  1  Qudt  dnnos  liabes  ? 

f  Decimum  innum  dgo. 
{  D<5ccm  annos  liabeo. 
Qudtum    ilnQum    dgit   fraterculus 


age)? 
I  am  ten  years  old. 
How  old  is  your  brother  ? 


He  is  six  yean  old. 

He  is  scarcely  two  years  old. 

To  be  bom. 
The  year. 
Older,  younger. 
The  oldest,  youngest. 

Are  you  older  than  your  nster  ? 

Tes,  I  am  much  older. 
How  old  are  you  ? 

I  am  almost  twenty  years  old. 

How  old  is  your  sister  ? 

She  is  about  twelve  years  old. 

She  is  scarcely  eight  years  old. 

Of  what  age  would  you  take  me 

to  be? 
Tou  seem  to  be  about  thirty. 


tiius  ? 
(  S^xtum  dnnum  ^t 
{  Annos  sex  habct. 
Yix  duo  annorum  ndtus  est. 

Nascor,  i,  natus  sum. 
Annus,  i,  m. 

Major  natu,*  minor  natu. 
Maximus,  minimus  jDatu. 

£sne  mdjor  ndtu  qu^  soror  tiia 

(sordre  tiia^  ? 
Slim  v^ro  multo  mdjor  ndtn. 
Qudt  dnnos  ndtus  ds  ?    (Cf.  Less. 

LVII.  A,  Rem.  2.) 
Viginti  fere  annos  nfitus  sum. 
Quotum  dnnum  hdbet  sdror  tiia  ? 
Duddecim    cfrciter    dnnos    hdbet 
(nfitus  est). 
(  Vix  dcto  dnnos  hdbet 
(  6cto  padne  dnnos  n&ta  6sL 
Quid  aet&tis  tTbi  videor  ? 


YidSris  dsse  anndrum  cfrciter  tri- 
gfnta. 

To  seem,  appear.  Vliluor,  eri,  visus  sum. 

The  age  (of  life).  Aetas,  atis,  /. 

(Mdjor  (quam)  vigfntl  dnnos  niltus 
sum. 
Mdjor  (quam)  annorum  f  viginti 
sum. 
"  Minor  (quam)  tres  et  trigfnta  dn- 
nos n&tus  dst. 


He  is  under  thirty-three  years 
old  (younger  than  thirty-three 
years). 


I 


Minor  (quam)  anndrum  trfum  et 


[,     triginta  dst 

(Accipio,  ^re,  cepi^  ceptum. 
Intdttgo,  h-e^  lezi,  tectum. 
Comprehendoy  ire,  rfi,  sunt, 
CCipioj  ire,  cepi,  captum.X 

*  Lit.  "  greater  by  or  with  respect  to  birth."  So  also  grandior,  either  with 
or  witliout  naiu, 

t  This  is  litcmlly  /  am  older  than  a  man  of  twenty  year$.  Instead  of  the 
genitive,  the  ablative  may  also  be  put,  with  or  without  quam,  K.  g.  Major  (or 
minor)  quam  decern  annit,  Over  (or  under)  ten  years  of  age.  Major  irUnu  amU$, 
Over  three  years  old. 

I  Accipere  is  **  to  hear  and  understand,"  more  or  less  perfectly;  inieSigere 
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Do  yon  understand  me  (i.  e.  what 

I  say) ? 
I  do  not  understand  you. 

Have  you  understood  the  man  ? 
Yes,  I  have  understood  him. 
Do  you  comprehend  that  man 

(i.  e.  his  motives,  &c.J  ? 
I  comprehend  him  but  httle. 
I  hear  you,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand you. 

The  noise. 

The  wind. 

To  bark.  ^ 

The  barking. 

To  hear,  perceive. 

Do  ;^'ou  perceive  the  noise  of  the 

wind? 
I  do  perceive  it 
llave  you  heard  the  barking  of 

the  dogs  ? 
I  have  heard  it. 
Ilave  they  heard  what  we  have 

said? 
They  have  not  heard  them. 
Do  you  seize  my  opinion  ? 
I  do  seize  it. 
Whose  dog  is  this  ? 
It  is  the  Englishman's. 
To  read. 
To  read  through. 

To  remain,  stay. 
To  stay,  aUde. 

To  take. 


To  beat,  inflict  blows  upon. 

To  strike. 

To  lose.  j 


Num  intelligis,  quid  dlcam  ?  (Les- 
son XXX.  C.  2.) 

Kon  intelligo  (comprehcndo),  quid 
di'cas. 

Intellexisttne,  id  quod  dixit  hdrno  ? 

S^ne  quidem,  intellcxi. 

Intelligisne  istum  hdminem  ? 

F^(rum  (mfnus)  intdlligo. 

Accfpio  quMem  4sl  quae  dids,  scd 

minus  comprehdndo. 
Strepltns,  us,  m. 
Ventus,  i,  m. 
Latro,  are,  avi,  fitum. 
Latratus,  us,  m. ;  gannitio,  onis,/. 
Audire,  perclpere,  excipere  aurir 

bus  (aliquid). 
Fercipisne  ventorum  stn^pitum? 

figo  v^ro  pepcfpio. 
Audivistine  latrfitum  ciUmm  ? 

Audivi. 

ISum  excep^runt,  quae  nds  dixi- 

mus? 
Non  excepdrunt 
Capisne  mdam  sentdntiam  ? 
Cdpio  vdro. 
Ciijus  ^t  cdnis  hicce  ? 
Cdnis  ^t  Angli. 

Lego,  ere,  led,  lectum. 
Perlego,  Sre,  legi,  lectum. 
M^neo,  ere,  nsi,  nsum. 
Perm&neo,  ere,  nsi,  nsum. 
Moror,  ari,  fttus  sum.^ 
Demorari,  commorari. 
Sumo,  Sre,  mpsi,  mptum.* 
Cfiplo,  Sre,  cepi,  captum. 
AccIpTo,  Sre,  cepi,  ceptum. 
Verbero,  are,  avi,  &tum. 
Percutio,  ere,  cussi,  cussum. 

Ferio,  ire, , . 

Amitto,  ere,  amisi,  amissum. 
Fcrdo,  ere,  didi,  dltum. 


and  comprehendere^  "  to  understand  or  comprehend  "  anything  said  or  done; 
cajiere^  "  to  seize,  take,  comprehend  clearly."  All  these  have  aliquid.  — 
JnUUigere  aliqukm  is  to  comprehend  oae*8  character,  motives,  style,  meaning, 
&c.,  generally. 

♦  Sumere  =  **  to  take  up  "  anything  from  its  place  of  rest ;  capere,  •*  to  lay 
hold  of,  grasp,  seize";  acapirt^  **to  take  "  something  offered. 
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To  lose  at  play. 

To  know  (anything). 

To  take  away. 


Perdere  aVKjuid  ilea.* 

}Sdo,  ire,  ivi,  itum. 
Didlci  (=  I  know,  have  learnt), 
(  Aufero,  erre,  abstuli,  ablatum. 
i  Demo,  ere,  mpsi,  mptum. 
(  Tollo,  ere,  sustuli,  sublatum. 


D,  Obs.  Auferre  aliquid  in  general  la  "  to  carry  away  or  off,"  either 
in  a  good  or  bad  Bcnse.f  With  alicui  or  ab  aliquo  it  signifiea  "  to  take 
away  fiTom,"  or  "  to  deprive  of."  Demere  aliquid  alicui  or  de  {ex,  ah) 
aliqua  r«?  =  "  to  take  away  or  to  abstract  from."  ToUere  aliquid  or 
aliquem,  ^  to  remove  out  of  the  way,"  and  sometimes  secondarily  "  to 
destroy." 


Has  this  man  carried  away  any- 
thing ? 

He  has  not  carried  away  any- 
thing at  all. 

Have  I  taken  away  anything 
from  you? 

You  have  taken  away  my  book. 

Has  ho  t£Ckcn  away  some  of  our 
bread? 

He  has  not  taken  any  of  it 

What  has  the  #8ervant  taken 
away? 

He  has  taken  away  the  wine  from 
the  table. 

Did  you  order  the  table  to  be 
cleared  off? 

I  have  not  yet  done  it 

Will  you  take  away  these  books  ? 

IwiU. 

Has  he  read  through  the  book 
which  you  lent  him  ? 

Did  he  stay  at  his  home,  or  at 
his  father's? 

He  remained  at  his  father's. 

Did  they  take  what  you  gave 
them  ? 

They  were  unwilling  to  take  it 

Who  has  beaten  our  dog  ? 

No  one  has  beaten  him. 
Have  you  lost  anything  ? 
We  have  lost  nothing. 


Num  h(5mo  iste  quMquam  dbstu- 

lit? 
Ndn  vdro;  nihil  qnidquam  &bstu- 

lit. 
Abstultne  tM.  aliquid  ? 

AbstuUsti  vero  m&i  Ifbrum. 
Dempsitne  (ille)  ^quid  de  pslne 

ndstra? 
NAiil  df^mpsit 
Quid  su3tulit  surras  ? 

Yinum  de  m^nsa  siistulit 

Jussistine  mdnsam  tdlli  ? 

Ndndum  jiissi. 

:(>quid  vis  tdllere  hds  hbros  ? 

Non  v()lo. 

Perlegftne  librum,  qucm  di  com- 

moafisti  ? 
Suacne  ddrni  moriltus  est,  an  in 

patdma  ? 
Permdnsit  in  patemH. 
Niim  acceperunt,  quod  dis  dedisti  ? 

Accfpere  noludrunt 

Quis   cdncm    ndstrum    verberilvit 

(perciissit)  ? 
Ndmo  eum  verberftvit. 
Numqnid  amisfstis  ? 
Nihil  amislmus. 


*  AUdf  lit  in  the  game  of  dice;  here,  by  any  game  of  chance  generally, 
t  Also  with  persoufl ;  as,  Aufer  to  kinCy  Get  yourself  gone  1   Awfer  U  domum, 
Beoffhomel 
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How  much  money  did  he  lose  at 

play  ? 
He  has  lost  a  lai^  amount 
Is  he  not  unhappy  ? 
He  is  quite  unhappy. 

Do  you  know  Latin  f 

I  do  not  know  it  yet. 

Do  you  know  as  much  as  this 

man? 
I  do  not  know  as  much. 
Did  you  know  that  ? 
I  did  not  know  it. 
How  many  books  has  your  cous- 
in already  read  ? 
He  has  already  read  five  of  them, 

and  at  present  he  is  reading 

the  sixth. 
Where  did  our  friends  remain  ? 
They  have  remained  at  home. 
They  have  kept  themselves  at 

home. 
Will  (does  it  please)  your  father 

give  me  anything  to  do  ? 
He  desires  to  give  you  something 

to  do. 


Quantum   pecuniae    amicus    tuus 

alea  perdidit  ? 
F^rdidit  peciiniam  gnindem. 
Kdnne  est  inf«^Iix  ? 
£st  ^dmodum  inf<Slix. 

Scisne  (didicistine)  sermonem  LaXU 

numf 
Nondum  didtci, 

J^sne  tii  aequo  ddctus  atque  hicoe 

hdmo? 
Ndn  a^ue  ddctus  sdm. 
Fuitne  hoc  Ubi  notum  ? 
Kdn  fiiit. 
Quam  miiltos    libros  consobrinus 

tiiuB  jam  perlegit  ? 
Ferlegit  jilm  quinque,  et  nunc  sdx- 

tum  Idgit 

tlbi  amici  ndstri  commonlti  sunt  ? 
Commorati  siint  ddmL 
Tenudrunt  sd  ddmi. 

Flac^tne  pdtri  tiio  mand&re  mflii 

^liquid  raci^ndum  ? 
Ciipit  vdro  tibi  quiddam  &ci<Sndum 

mandare. 


Exercise  108. 

Will  you  lend  my  brother  a  book  ?  —  I  have  lent  him  one  already. 

—  Will  you  lend  him  one  more?  —  I  will  lend  him  two  more. — 
Have  you  given  anything  to  the  poor  ?  —  I  have  given  them  money. 

—  How  much  money  has  my  cousin  given  you  ?  —  He  has  given  me 
only  a  little ;  he  has  given  me  only  two  crowns.  —  How  old  is  your 
brother  ?  —  He  is  twenty  years  old.  —  Are  you  as  old  as  he  ?  —  I  am 
not  so  old.  —  How  old  are  you  V  —  I  am  hardly  eighteen  yean  old. — 
How  old  art  thou  ?  —  I  am  about  twelve  years  old.  —  Am  I  younger 
than  you  ?  —  I  do  not  know.  —  How  old  is  our  neighbor  ?  —  He  b 
not  quite  thirty  years  old. —  Are  our  friends  as  young  as  we  (ejusdem 
aetaiii  nobiscum)  ?  —  They  are  older  than  we.  —  How  old  are  they  ? 

—  The  one  (alter)  is  nineteen,  and  the  other  (alter)  twenty  years  old. 

—  Is  your  father  as  old  as  mine  ?  —  He  is  olaer  than  yours.  —  Have 
you  read  my  book  ?  —  I  have  not  quite  read  it  yet  —  Has  your  friend 
finished  his  book  ?  —  He  has  almost  finished  it.  —  Do  you  understand 
me  ?  —  I  do  understand  you.  —  Does  the  Englishman  understand  us  ? 

—  He  does  understand  us.  —  Do  you  understand  what  we  are  telling 
you?  —  We  do  understand  it  —  Dost  thou  understand  German?  — 
I  do  not  understand  it  yet,  but  I  am  learning  it  —  Do  we  understand 
the  English  ? — We  do  not  understand  them.  —  Do  the  Germans  uoh 
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dentand  us  ? —  They  do  understand  us.  —  Do  we  understand  them  ? 

—  We  hardly  understand  them. —  Do  you  hear  any  noise  ?  —  I  hear 
nothing.  —  Have  you  heard  the  roaring  of  the  wind  ?  —  I  have  heard 
it.  —  What  do  you  hear  ?  —  1  hear  the  barking  of  the  dogs. — Whose 
dog  is  this  ? — It  is  the  dog  of  the  Scotchman. 

Exercise  109. 

Where  is  your  brother?  —  He  is  at  London. — Was  he  not  at  Ber- 
lin ? — No,  he  was  at  Carthage.  —  Have  you  ever  been  at  Syracuse  ? 

—  I  have  never  been  at  Syracuse,  but  at  Rome.  —  Is  our  friend  at 
New  York  ?  —  No,  he  is  at  Athens.  — Do  you  intend  to  set  out  for 
Italy  ?  — I  intend  to  set  out  for  Rome  and  Athens.  —  Where  is  your 
son  studying  ?  —  He  is  studying  at  Paris.  —  Has  he  returned  {Rever^ 
idtne)  from  Asia  ? — He  has  not  yet  returned.  — Where  did  he  come 
from  ?  —  He  came  from  Paris  to  London.  —  And  I  came  from  Ger- 
many to  America.  —  Have  you  lost  your  stick  ?  —  I  have  not  lost  it 

—  Has  your  servant  lost  my  note  ?  —  He  has  lost  it  —  Where  have 
you  remained  ?  —  I  have  remained  at  home.  —  Has  vour  father  lost 
(at  play)  as  much  money  as  I  ?  —  He  has  lost  more  of  it  than  you.  — 
How  much  have  1  lost  ?  —  You  have  hardly  lost  a  crown.  — Where 
has  thy  brother  remained  ?  —  He  has  remained  at  home.  —  Have 
your  friends  remained  in  the  country  ?  —  They  have  remained  there. 

—  Do  YOU  know  as  much  as  the  English  physician  ?  >- 1  do  not  know 
as  much  as  he.  —  Does  the  French  physician  know  as  much  as  you  ? 

—  He  knows  more  than  I.  —  Does  any  one  know  more  than  the 
French  physicians  ?  —  No  one  knows  more  than  they.  —  Have  your 
brothers  read  my  books  V  —  They  have  not  auite  read  them.  —  How 
many  of  them  have  they  read  ?  —  They  have  nardly  read  two  of  them. 
Has  the  son  of  my  gardener  taken  anything  from  you  ?  —  He  has 
taken  my  books  from  me. — What  hast  thou  taken  from  him?  —  I 
have  takfen  nothing  from  him.  —  Has  he  taken  money  from  you  ?  — 
He  has  taken  some  from  me.  —  How  much  money  has  he  taken  from 
yon  ?  —  He  has  taken  from  me  almost  two  crowns. 


Lesson  LVn.— pensum  quinquagesimum 

SEPTIMUM. 

OF  THE    CONSTRUCTION  OF  TIME. 

A.  In  answer  to  the  question  How  long  ?  the  noun 
denoting  the  duration  of  time  is  put  in  the  Accusative, 
Bometimea  with  the  preposition  per^  "  through."     E.  g. 
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Unum  tdntam  diem  rivere. 
Duos  hehflomafles,  tres  metises  in 

lirbc  demorari. 
TYes  horas,  sex  menses^  per  trien-- 

nium  cum  liliquo  habitare. 

Nvctes  diesqtie  alicui  assiddre. 
Annum  jam  tertium  et  vicesimum 

rcgnat. 
Mulia  saecula  vfguit  Pythagore- 

drum  nomen. 
tlrba  Vcji  decern  aestdtes  himes- 

que  corUinuas  circums^ssa  est. 


To  live  for  one  day  onlj. 

To  stay  in  the  city  for  two  weeks, 
three  months. 

To  live  with  any  one  three  boun, 
ax  months,  fi>r  three  (entire) 
years. 

To  sit  by  one's  side  night  and  day. 

He  is  already  reigning  the  twen- 
tieth year. 

The  name  of  the  Pythagoreans  was 
in  vogue  for  many  centuries. 

The  city  of  Veji  was  besieged  for 
ten  successive  smnmers  and  win- 
ters. 


Bemarks. 

1.  Duration  of  time  is  sometimes  also  expressed  by  the  Ablative. 
E.  g.  Triginta  annis  vixisse,  To  have  lived  for  thirty  years.  QaatttP' 
ordecim  annis  exUium  (olerdre,  To  suffer  exile  for  fourteen  years.  But 
this  is  rather  an  exception  peculiar  to  writers  of  the  silver  age. 

2.  The  question  How  old?  \s  commonly  answered  by  ndtus^  **  bom," 
with  the  accusative  of  the  time  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  the  individ- 
ual in  question.  £.  g.  Unum  tantum  mensem  natus  est,  He  is  but  one 
month  old.  Decern,  annos  natus  sum,  I  am  ten  years  old.  On  these 
expressions,  compare  page  311. 

B,  In  answer  to  the  qnestion  When  ?  the  point  or 
period  of  time  is  expressed  by  the  Ablative,  without  the 
preposition  iru     E.  g. 

This  day,  this  year,  this  hour,  this 
week. 

In  the  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
winter. 

By  day,  at  night,  in  the  evening. 

In  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-seven  after 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

In  the  times  of  Pyrrhus,  Apollo 
had  already  ceased  to  make 
verses. 

Timoleon  won  all  his  greatest  vic- 
tories on  his  birthday. 


Hoc  die,  hoc  dnno,  h^  hdra,  hdc 

hebddmade. 
Vere,  aest&te,  auctiinmo,  hieme. 

Dfe,  ndcte,  vdsperi  (vdspere). 
Anno  post  ChrJstum  ndtum  mUc" 

simo  octingesimo  quadragesimo 

septimo. 
Pyrrhi   tempdribus   jslm    Apollo 

vdrsus  fUeere  desierat 

Timoleon  pro^ia  mdxima  natdli 
die  sua  fbcit  omnia. 


Remarks. 

1.  In  before  the  ablatives  anno,  die,  hord,  kc.  rarely  occurs.  In 
tempore  can  only  be  said  when  tempus  has  the  sense  of  "  emergency  "; 
as,  lioc  in  tempore,  in  this  emergency ;  in  tali  tempore,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  English  "fctimes"  ("in  time,"  "in  season**^  is 
in  Latin  either  tempore  or  in  tempore.    In  this  sense  the  advenual 
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tempori  and  temperi  are  alao  used,  from  which  the  comparative  tempe- 
riuSf  more  seasonably,  earlier. 

2.  The  English  "  by  day,"  "  in  the  night,"  may  also  be  expressed 
by  interdiu  and  noctu,  especialljr  in  connections  like  die  ac  noctu  or 
die  noetOque^  by  day  and  by  night ;  node  ei  interdiu^  by  night  and  by 
day. 

3.  Substantives  which  do  not  of  themselves  denote  any  division  of 
time,  but  are  still  used  to  express  that  relation,  are  put  in  the  ablative 
partly  with  m,  but  frequently  without  it  So  initio  and  principio,  in 
the  l>ejg;inning ;  (in)  comitiisj  at  the  time  of  the  election  ;  (in)  tumultUy 
in  an  insurrection  ;  (in)  bello^*  in  the  war ;  ejus  adventu  or  discessu^ 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival  or  departure.  So  also  ludis  (without  in)  for 
tempore  ludorum,  at  the  time  of  the^ublic  games ;  and  Satumalihus, 
ffladiai&ribusy  LaRnis  (sc.  ludut),  at  tlie  time  of  the  Satumalian,  gladi- 
atorial, and  Latin  exlubitions. 

C  The  time  within  which  anything  is  done  is  expressed  by 
the  Ablative,  generally  without  t«,  and  sometimes  by  the  Aceu- 
sative  with  intra.     E.  g. 

tlrbes  Africae  dimis  prope  tfuin-  The  cities  of  Africa  had  not  seen 

qnaginta    milium    Romdnum        a  Roman  army  in  nearly  &fty 

ex^rcitum  viderant.  years. 

Qudttuor    trago^dias    sexdecim  You  have  finished  four  tragedies 

diebus  absolvisti.  in  sixteen  days. 

Fretum  Eurfpi  sdpties  die  reef-  lie  makes  the  sound  of  Euripus 

procat.  ebb  seven  times  a  day. 

/nf  hord  sa^pe  ducdntos  versus  He  frequently  dictated  two  hun- 

dictflbat.  dred  verses  in  an  hour. 

Intra  decimum  diem,  quam  (=«  Within  ten  days  after  his  arrival 

postquam)  vdnerat 

D.  The  question  ffow  hng  ago  f  is  answered  by  the  Accu- 
sative or  Ablative,  with  abhinc^  **  before  this  time,"  and  some- 
times by  the  Accusative  with  ante  and  the  pronoun  hie,    E.  g. 

AffincSurdiabus.J  "^."Mf^^     (preedaysbe. 
Ante  has  tros  dies.       )  ^°"^*^*'"    i%es^  three  days  a^fo.) 

Abhinc  &anoa  sdx  Six  years  ago. 

Abhinc  vigfnti  hdras.  Twenty  hours  ago. 

Ante  hos  six  mdnses.  These  six  months  ago. 

*  But  when  beJh  has  an  a^ective,  or  a  noun  in  the  genitive,  connected  with 
It,  the  en  is  never  put.  £.  g.  bello  Pwdco  tecundo,  in  the  Recond  Punic  war; 
bello  Latindrwn,  in  the  war  of  the  Latins.  So  Senenti  proelio,  pugna  Canefid, 
without  in.  Thus  lUso  in  pueritidf  in  boyhood,  but  pueritid  extretnd,  towards 
the  end  of  boyhood;  inemUe  adoUtcenUd,  at  the  beginning  of  youth. 

t  The  preposition  in  is  sometimes  put  in  answer  to  the  question  ffow  much 
or  how  often  m  a  given  time  t  But  even  in  this  instance  the  ablative  may  stand 
without  it. 
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Remark.  —  The  qnestion  How  long  agof  m  sometimefl  also  an- 
swered by  the  simple  ablative ;  e.  g.  paucis  his  diebus,  a  few  days  ago, 
within  a  few  days  oefoie  this  time. 

JE,  In  answer  to  the  questions  Ilouf  long  before  f  and  ffow 
long  after  f  the  time  is  expressed  either  by  the  Accusatiye  or 
Ablative,  with  ante,  "  before,"  and  post,  "  after."     E.  g. 

fctiTte. }  Six  HK^ntlu,  befo«  (any  given  event). 

Ql?ueXbJi'J:S.  }  ^-  ^y»  '^^  i^  —0- 

Note.  —  The  words  ante  saidfost  are  usually  put  before  the  Accu- 
sative and  after  the  Ablative.  But  they  may  also  stand  between  the 
numeral  and  noun.  The  numeral  may  be  either  a  cardinal  or  an 
ordinal.  Thus  the  English  "  Three  days  before,"  and  "  Ten  years 
after,"  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  — 

Accusative.  Ablative. 

Ante  trds  dfes.  Tribus  di@bus  tote. 

Ante  t^rtuum  dfem.  T^rtio  die  dnte. 

Trcs  ante  dfes.  Tribus  ante  didbus. 

T^rtium  ante  d^em.  T^rtio  ante  die. 

Post  ddcem  dnnos.  D^em  Annis  post 

Post  dccimum  dnnum.  D^cimo  iano  post 

D<5cem  post  dnnos.  D^em  post  tonis. 

Ddcimum  post  dnnum.  D^imo  post  dnno. 

Fiibius  tertio  anno  ante  cdnsul  Fabius  had  been  consul  three  years 

fiierat  before. 

M.  Vdlscius  Fictor  ante  aliquot  A  few  years  before  that  time  Mar- 

dnnos  tribiintts  plebis  fiierat.  cus  Volscius  Fictor  had    been 

tribune  of  the  people. 

Keque  xta  mvilto  post  Seledcus  a  But  a  short  time  after  that,  Seleu- 

Ptolemado  ddlo  interf<^tus  ^t  cus  was  treacherously  killed  by 

Ptolemaeus. 

Ilomdrus  dnnis  multis  fiiit  ante  Homer  lived  many  years  before 

Hdmulum.*  Bomulus. 

Cdnsul  fiU;tus  est  dnnis  post  R6-  He  was  made  consul  three  hundred 

mam  cdnditam  trecentis  duode~  and  eighty  years  after  the  found- 

nonaginta,  ing  of  Aome. 

Remarks. 

1 .  Post  and  ante  are  usually  put  after  their  ablatives,  or  between 
them,  as  above.     Sometimes,  however,  they  occupy  the  first  place ; 

*  This  and  the  next  following  examples  show  that  ante  and  port  may  (as 
prepositions)  be  followed  by  an  accusative,  indicative  of  the  time  before  or  after 
which  the  event  has  taken  pface.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  preposition  usu- 
ally comes  after  the  words  diebui,  anmt,  &o. 
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as,  ante  annis  octo,  post  paucvt  diebus.  So  also  post  aliquarUOf  some 
time  afterwards ;  post  non  multo^  shortly  afber ;  postpaulo^  a  little  while 
after  that ;  ante  patdo^  a  little  while  before ;  instead  of  the  more  com- 
mon aliquanto  posty  &c. 

2.  The  word  ante  may  also  stand  in  the  sense  dbhinc^  " bqo"  " be- 
fore the  present  time  "  (cf.  i>.),  but  not  vice  versa. 

S.  Ante  and  post,  followed  by  quam  with  a  verb,  give  rise  to  the 
same  variety  ot  expression.  E.  g.  Anno  ipso,  arUemiam  natus  est 
Ennius,  An  entire  year  before  Ennius  was  bom.  Numa  rex  annis 
permultis  ante  /utV,  quam  Pythagoras,  Numa  was  king  many  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  Pythagoras.  Iwn  tnulto  post,  quam  tu  a  me  discessUtiy 
Shortly  after  you  left  me.  Nona  anno  postquam  in  Hispaniam  vene^ 
raf,  Kme  years  after  his  arrival  in  8pain.  Cimon  post  annum  quin- 
tum,  quam  expuUus  erat,  in  patriam  revocatus  est,  Cunon  was  recalled 
into  his  country  five  years  after  he  had  been  expelled  from  it.* 

4.  After  the  ablative  of  time,  and  also  after  pridie  and  postridie, 
the  words  ante  and  post  are  sometimes  omitted,  especially  before  quam. 
Thus:  QuemadmSdum  tertio  anno  rapuere  (sc.  ante),  As  they  had 
plundered  three  years  before.     Anno  trecentesimo  altSro,  quam  (^s 

nuam)  condUa  erat  Roma,  Three  hundred  and  two  years  after  the 
ing  of  Rome.  Pridie  quam  (^  antequam)  occideretur,  The  day 
before  he  was  killed.  Postridie  ad  me  venit,  quam  (^s  postauam)  ex- 
pectaram,  He  came  to  me  the  day  after  I  had  expected  liim.f 

5.  The  point  of  time  at  which  anything  begins  is  expressed  by  the 
ablative,  with  ab  or  ex.  Thus :  ab  urbe  condUd,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  city ;  ab  adolescentid,  from  youth  up ;  ex  eo  tempore,  from  (since) 

-  that  time ;  ex  Metello  consOIe  (=  ex  consuldtu  MeteUi),  since  the  time 
of  Metellus's  consulship. 

6.  Relations  of  time  are  also  expressed  by  ad  or  usque  ad,  *'  until " ; 
in  (cum  Ace),  "till";  de,  "at,"  or  "  during *»;  and  sub,  which  cum. 
Ace.  =»  "  towards,"  or  **  about,"  but  cum.  Abl.  "  at,"  "  bv,"  **  during." 
E.  g.  Ab  hord  octavd  usque  ad  vesperam  collocuti  sumus,  We  conversed 
from  the  eighth  hour  until  evening.  De  nocte  surgSre,  To  rise  during 
the  ni^ht  De  multa  nocte  vigildre,  To  watch  late  at  night  Sub  la- 
cem.  Towards  daylight  Sub  luce.  By  daylight.  Sub  exitu  anni,  At 
the  close  of  the  year.  Sub  tempus  ec/em/i,  Towards  (near)  dinner- 
time. 

Why  t  on  what  account  f  Cur  f    quamobrem  t    quqpropter  f 

qud  de  causa  t 

*  Thus  the  English  "  Two  hoars  before  (or  after)  he  had  died,"  may  in 
Latin  be  expressed  as  follows:  Duabus  horis  anteanam  (poatquurn)  decesaH- 
rat  =3  Ante  (post)  duos  horas,  qnam  dtcessirat  s  Altira  hdrd  antequam  (post- 
quam) decetserat  »  Ante  (post)  alteram  h6ram,  qnam  dectutroL 

t  Instead  oiauam,  ex  quo  and  auuni,  "  since,"  may  also  be  used,  with  pott 
omitted;  e.  g.  Triduo,  (juum  has  dabam  Ktterat^  Three  days  after  writing  this. 
So  also  the  mere  ablative  of  the  relative;  e.  g.  Octo  diebus,  quibos  has  Utteras 
dabam.  Eight  days  after  the  data  of  this. 
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What  is  the  reason  that  ? 

Why  not  ? 

Because. 

For  the  reason'— that  (=« 
because). 

Why  do  you  beat  the  dog  ? 
I  beat  him  because  he  has  bitten 


Why  do  you  not  call  for  the 

doctor  ? 
I  do  not  call  for  him,  because  I 

do  not  need  him. 
Why  do  they  not  read  my  book  ? 

They  do  not  read  it,  because 
they  cannot  comprehend  it. 

Do  you  know  the  man  who  has 

lent  me  his  cane  ? 
I  do  know  him. 
Do  you  break&st  before  you  go 

out? 
Does  the  tailor  show  you  the 

coat  which  he  is  mending? 
He  does  show  it. 
Do  you  see  the  man  who  is  in 

the  garden? 
I  do  not  see  him. 


To  toait,  remain. 


To  wait  for  any  one.  -j 

To  expect  any  one  or  any- 
thing. 
To  wait  for  anything. 

Are  you  waiting  for  your  letters? 

I  am  waiting  for  them. 

Is  he  waiting  for  his  brother  ? 

Is  the  servant  waiting  for  his 

master? 
He  is  not  waiting  for  him. 


(  Quid  est,  cur  ?  (cum.  suhj.) 
I  Quid  (causae)  est,  quod  ? 

Cur  uou  y  quin  ? 

Qu<kly  quia  (cum  ind.  and  subj.). 

Quif  guippe  qui  (cum  subj.). 

Ob  earn  causam  or  propter^a  — 
quod. 

Ideo,  idcirco,  propterea  —  quia. 

Quaprdpter  cdnem  vdrberas? 
["tgo  ^um  v^rbero,  quod  me  momdr- 
I      dit. 

I  Ego  dum  conditio,  quippe  qui  md 
L     mdrsu  vulnerdvent. 

Cur  ndn  (quin)  mddicum  arc^ssis  ? 

ilum  ndn  arcesso  propterda,  quia 

djus  ndn  indigeo. 
Cur  ndn  librum  mdum  \6mmt  ? 
r  Ndn  legunt,  qui ppe  qui  eum  intellf- 

gere  ndn  pdssint 
£um  ob  hdc  ndn  Idgunt,  quia  Intel- 
^     li^re  ndn  possunt 
Novistine  hdminem,  qui  mflii  b^u- 

lum  siium  commodfivit  ? 
Ndvi,  vero. 
Sumisne  jenUiculum  priusquam  in 

publicum  prddis  ? 
Ostenditne  tibi  sdrtor  tdgam,  quam 

rdficit  ? 
Sane  quidem,  ostdndit. 
Niim  vides  hdminem,  qui  est  m 

hdrtulo  ? 
£um  ndn  vfdeo. 

^  Opperior,  Iri,  perUus  or  pertus  sum, 
Mdn^Of  ere,  nsi,  nsum. 
ExpectOy  are,  avi,  dtum. 
Praeatolor,  art,  atus  sum. 
Opperiri  or  mancre  aliquem. 
Pracstolari  alicui. 
Expectare  aliquem  dt  allquid. 


Opperiri  aliquid. 

Opperin'sne  cpistolas  tiias  ? 
ijgo  v<Sro  (^)  oppcrior. 
IVlanctne  (oppentiimc)  siiam  fi-il- 

trem? 
Num  sdrvus  hero  suo  praestolutur  ? 

(&i)  ndn  praestolutur. 
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Do  you  expect  }rour  friends  ? 
I  do  not  expect  them. 
What  are  they  expecting  ? 
Thuy  are  expecting  the  money 
which  you  owe  them. 
To  Otoe, 

Do  you  owe  any  one  anything? 
I  owe  not  a  penny  to  any  one. 
How  much  ao  you  owe  me  ? 
I  owe  you  a  hundred  crowns. 
Do  I  owe  as  much  as  you  ? 

Tou  owe  more  money  than  I  do. 

Did  the}'  owe  us  anything  ? 
They  owed  us  nothing. 
I  am  indebted  to  you  for  many 
things. 

The  master. 

The  shilling. 

The  pound. 

Five  pounds  of  gold. 
To  return,  come  back. 
From  (any  place). 
Hence,  from  there. 

At  what  o'clock  do  you  usually 

return  from  the  market  ? 
I  am  accustomed  to  return  thence 

at  twelve. 
Has  he  come  back  from  home  ? 
He  has  not  yet  come  back  from 

there. 
Does  the  servant  return  early 

thence  ? 
He  is  wont  to  return  thence  at 

ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Did  they  retifni  before  noon  ? 
They  did  return  at  eleven  o'clock. 
At  nine  in  the  morning. 


]§:cquid  amicos  tiios  exp^tas  ? 
(^s)  ndn  expdcto. 
Quid  expectant  V 

Qudm  lis  debes  pecilniam  expec- 
tant. 
Debeo,  ere,  ui,  itum  (alicui  ali- 

QUID). 

Debesne  ^icui  liquid  ? 
£go  niinunum  ddbeo  ntoini. 
Qudntam  m&i  d^bes  pectiniam  ? 
D^beo  tibi  c<^ntum  thal^ros. 
Debedne  tdntam  peciiniam  qtiixt- 

tam  tui? 
Majdrem  tCi  ddbes  peciiniam  quim 


Kiim  ndbis  quMquara  debu^runt  ? 
Kdbis  nihil  debudrunt. 
Ddbeo  tibi  miilta. 


Libra  (ae,  /.)  pondo;  or  simply 


Herus,  i,  m. 
*Shillingu8,  i,  m. 

pondo  (iridecL), 

Auri  quinque  pondo. 
(Red^o,  ire,  U  (Ivi),  ttum. 
<  Revertor,  t,  rsus  mm.* 
(     (aliquo,  ad  aliquem). 

De,  a  (ab),  ex  (Prep,  cum  Abl.). 

{Inde,  illinc  istinc  (adv). 
De  (a,  ex)  eo  (illo)  loco. 
Qu&  hdrii  de  fdro  revdrti  sdles  ? 

Sdleo   revdrti   illinc  hdra  duode- 
cimo. 
Rediitne  (revertftne)  ddmo  ?  f 
Ndndum  inde  revdrtit 

Bevertitiime    sdrvus   fllinc    bdne 

m&ne? 
Bevdrti    fnde  sdlet   hdiil  ddcima 

mftne. 
Bevertenintne  dnte  meridiem  ? 
Reverterunt  vdro  hdr&  unddcimi. 
Non&  manS  (sc.  hdr&). 


♦  This  verb  is  generally  revertar  in  the  preaent;  but  In  the  perfect  reverti 
(from  tlio  active  reverto),  more  frequently  than  rtvurtw  sum. 
t  &oe  Lesson  LVl.  C. 

u 
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At  eight  in  the  evening. 
Towards  five  o'clock  in  the 

morning  (evening^ 
Towards  noon,  evening. 

How  long  f 

Lorujy  for  a  great  while 

Longer. 

Longer  than  a  year. 

During,  for  (throughout). 

During  the  sammer. 

For  an  entire  year. 

During  (within)  the  few 
days. 

During  dinner-time  (while 
at  dinner). 

During  play-time  (while 
plaving). 

For  the  space  of  two,  three, 
four  days. 

(For)  three  entire  days. 

For  three  months. 

During  twenty  days. 

For  many  years. 

Now  for  the  third  year  (al- 
ready three  years). 

(Within J  these  twenty  years. 

Within  the  next  three  years. 

A  minute. 

A  day. 
A  year. 
A  month. 
The  summer. 
The  winter. 
The  age. 
The  century. 
Whole,  entire. 

How  long  did  you  speak  with 
the  man? 

I  spoke  with  him  three  hours. 

How  long  did  your  brother  re- 
main in  the  country  ? 

He  stayed  there  the  entire  sum- 
mer. 


Octava  vesperi  (sc.  hora). 
Sub  horam  quintam  m^ne   (ves- 
peri). 
SuD  meridiem,  sub  vesperam. 

Quam  dtuf 

Diu  (Adv.)  ;  longum  tempus  ;  per- 
diu  (=  very  long). 

Longlus,  diutlus. 

Plus  (ampllus)  anno;  anno  longl- 
us ;  ampllus  annum. 

Per ;  inter ;  super  (Prep,  cum 
Ace.) ;  in  (cum  Abl.). 

Per  aestatem. 

Per  annum  intSgruuL 

In  diebus  paucis. 

Inter  (super)  coenam. 

Inter  ludendum. 

Biduum,      triduum,     quatriduum 

{Ace.) 
XJnivcrsum  (totom)  triduum  (ilcc.). 
Trcs  menses. 
Dies  viginti. 
Multos  annos. 
Tertium  jam  annum. 

His  annis  viginti. 
Proximo  triennio. 

*Horae  sexa^ima  (sc,  pars) ;  mo- 
mentum, 1,  n. 

Dies,  III.  &/.     (Lesson  VIH.  B.) 

Annus,  i,  m. 

Mensis,  is,  m. 

Aestas,  atis,/. 

Hiems,  emis,/ 

Aetas,  atis,/ 

SaecuJum,  i,  n. 

T6tus,  a,  um ;  integer,  gra,  gmm ; 
universus,  a,  um. 

Quam   dfu  cum  hdmine  collocfl- 

tus^? 
ColIocOtus  Slim  cum  ^o  tr6s  hdras. 
Qudm  dm  frSter  tiius  riire   per- 

miinsit  ? 
Pennunsit  ibi  (per)  aestatem  fnte- 

gram. 
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Did  yoa  stay  long  in  the  city  ?  Morattisnc  cs  dfu  m  tirbe  ? 

I  stayed  there  for  a  great  while.  Mor&tus  sum  ibi  ldn<ritm  t^mpus. 

How  long  do  you  wish  to  stay  Qudm  dm   commoriri   vis   nobi»- 

withus?  cum? 

I  desire  to  remain  with  you  an  Ciipio  Tobfscum  commortfri  iHnam 

hour,  a  month,  a  year.  hdram,  Onnm  mensem,  innum. 

Exercise  110. 

Why  do  you  love  that  man  ?  7- 1  love  him  because  he  is  good.  — 
Why  does  your  neighbor  beat  his  dog  ?  —  Because  it  has  bitten  his 
little  boy.  —  Why  does  our  father  love  me  ?  —  He  loves  you  because 
you  are  good.  —  Do  your  friends  love  us  ?  —  They  love  us  because 
we  are  good.  —  Why  do  you  bring  me  wine  ?  —  I  bring  you  some 
because  you  are  thirsty.  — Why  does  the  hatter  drink  ?  —  lie  drinks 
because  he  is  thirsty.  —  Do  you  see  the  sailor  who  is  in  the  ship  ?  —  I 
do  not  see  the  one  who  is  in  the  ship,  but  the  one  who  is  in  the  square. 
— Do  you  read  the  books  which  my  father  has  given  you  ? — I  do  read 
thum.  —  Do  you  know  the  Italians  whom  we  know  ?  —  We  do  not 
know  those  whom  you  know,  but  we  know  others.  —  Do  you  buy  the 
horse  which  we  have  seen  ?  —  I  do  not  buy  that  which  we  have  seen, 
bat  another.  —  Do  you  seek  what  you  have  lost  V  —  I  do  seek  it.  — 
Do  you  find  the  man  whom  you  have  looked  for  ?  —  I  do  not  find 
him.  —  Does  the  butcher  kill  &e  ox  which  he  has  bought  in  the  mar- 
ket ?  —  He  does  kill  it.  —  Do  our  cooks  kill  the  chickens  which  they 
have  bought  ?  —  They  do  kill  them.  —  Does  the  hatter  mend  the  hat 
which  I  l^ve  sent  him  ?  —  He  does  mend  it.  —  Does  the  shoemaker 
mend  the  boots  which  you  have  sent  him  ?  —  He  does  not  mend  them, 
because  they  are  worn  out.  —  Does  your  coat  lie  upon  the  chair  ?  — 
It  does  lie  upon  it.  —  Does  it  lie  upon  the  chair  uoon  which  I  placed 
it  ?  —  No,  it  lies  upon  another.  —  Where  is  my  nat  ?  —  It  is  in  the 
room  in  which  you  nave  been .  —  Do  you  wait  for  any  one  ?  —  I  wait 
for  no  one.  —  Do  you  wait  for  the  man  whom  I  have  seen  this  morn- 
ing ?  —  I  do  wait  for  him.  —  Art  thou  waiting  for  thy  book  ?  —  I  am 
waidn^  for  it.  —  Do  you  expect  your  &ther  this  evening  ?  —  I  do  ex- 
pect him.  —  At  what  o'clock  has  he  gone  to  the  theatre  ?  —  He  has 
gone  thither  at  seven  o'clock.  —  At  what  o'clock  does  he  return  from 
there  ?  —  He  returns  from  there  at  eleven  o'clock.  —  Has  your  bailiff 
returned  from  the  market  ?  —  He  has  not  yet  returned  from  it  —  At 
what  o'clock  has  your  brother  returned  from  the  country  ?  —  He  has 
returned  from  there  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Exercise  111. 

At  what  o'clock  hast  thou  come  back  from  thy  friend? — I  have 
come  back  from  him  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  —  Hast  thou 
remained  long  with  him  ?  —  I  have  remained  with  him  about  an  hour. 
—  How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  at  the  ball  ?  —  I  intend  to  re- 
main there  a  few  minutes.  —  How  long  has  the  Englishman  remained 
with  you  ?  —  He  has  remained  with  me  for  two  hours.  —  Do  you  in- 
tend to  remain  long  in  the  country  ?  -*  I  intend  to  remain  there  dur- 
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ing  tLe  summer.  —  How  long  have  your  brothers  remained  in  town 
(inurbe)'^  —  They  have  remsuned  there  during  the  winter.  —  How 
much  do  I  owe  you  ?  —  You  do  not  owe  me  much.  —  How  much  do 
you  owe  your  tailor  ?  —  I  only  owe  him  fifty  crowns.  —  How  much 
dost  thou  owe  thy  shoemaker  f  —  I  owe  him  already  seventy  crowns. 

—  Do  I  owe  you  anything  ?  —  You  owe  me  nothing.  —  How  much 
does  the  Frenchman  owe  you  ?  —  He  owes  me  more  than  you.  —  Do 
the  English  owe  you  as  much  as  the  Spaniards  ? — Not  quite  so  much. 

—  Do  I  owe  you  as  much  as  my  brother  ? — You  owe  me  more  than 
he.  —  Do  our  friends  owe  you  as  much  as  we  ?  —  You  owe  me  less 
than  they.  —  Why  do  you  give  money  to  the  merchant  ?  —  I  give  him 
some  because  he  has  sold  me  handkerchiefs. —  Why  do  you  not  drink  ? 

—  I  do  not  drink  because  I  am  not  thirsty  ?  —  Why  do  you  pick  up 
this  ribbon  ?  —  I  pick  it  up  because  I  want  it.  —  Why  dfo  you  lend 
this  man  money  ?  —  I  lent  hira  some  because  he  is  in  want  or  some. — 
Why  does  your  brother  study  ?  —  He  studies  because  he  desires  to 
learn  Latin.  —  Are  you  thirsty  ?  —  I  am  not  thirsty,  because  (quippe 
jut)  I  have  drunk.  —  Has  your  cousin  already  drunk  ?  —  Not  yet ;  ne 
IS  not  yet  thirsty.  —  Does  the  servant  show  you  the  room  which  he  is 
sweeping  ?  —  lie  does  not  show  me  that  which  he  is  sweeping  now, 
but  that  which  he  swept  yesterday.  —  Doyou  breakfast  before  you 
CO  out?  —  I  go  out  before  1  breakfast  —  What  does  your  brother  do 
Before  he  wntes  his  letters?  —  He  buys  paper,  ink  (atramenitjan)^  and 
pens,  before  he  writes  them. 


Lesson  LVIII.  —  pensum  duodesexage- 

SIMUM. 

SYNTAX  OP  THE  ACCUSATIVE. 

A.  The  accusative  serves  to  designate  the  direct  ob- 
ject of  transitive  verbs,  active  or  deponent,  and  stands 
in  answer  to  the  question  Whoni?  or  Wliat?  (Cf.  Les- 
son XXIV.  G.)     E.  g. 

Filius  pdtrem  dmat.  The  son  loves  the  father. 

Deu8  miindum  aedificdvU.  God  created  the  world. 

MUtiades      Athdnas     totimque  Miltiades  liberated  Athens  and  en- 

Gra^iam  liberdviL  tire  Greece. 

Gloria  virtfltem  tdnquam  wnlra  Glory  follows  valor  like  a  shade. 

sequUur. 

Remarks. 

1.  When  the  verb  is  changed  into  the  passive  voice,  the  object- 
accusative  becomes  the  subject  of  the  verb.     E.  g.  PcUer  aJUio  amor 
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lur.  —  Mundus  a  Deo  aedificalur.  —  Atkenae  totdque  Graecia  a  AlUtt- 
ade  liberdtae  sunt.  This  conversion  into  the  passive  voice  may  always 
take  place  without  any  material  alteration  of  the  sense. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  accusative  of  the  immediate  object,  many  ac- 
tive verbs  admit  of  another  noun  in  the  Genitive,  Dative,  or  Abla- 
tive. These  verbs  are  then  said  to  govern  two  cases.  £.  g.  Pater 
filio  (dat.)  ItbTwn  dedit.  — «  Me  civititis  morum  piget  taedetque,  I  am 
weary  of,  and  disgusted  with,  the  morals  of  the  citv.  DemocrUus  ocu- 
lis  (M.)  se  privavU^  Democritus  deprived  himself  of  his  eyes.  Cf. 
Lessons  LXf.,  LXVII.,  LXXI. 

3.  The  object  of  an  active  verb  is  frequently  an  infinitive,  with  or 
without  a  subjeclraccusative,  or  a  clause  mtroduced  by  a  relative  or 
one  of  the  conjunctions  u/,  ne,  quOy  &c.  (Cf.  Lessons  LIL,  LUL, 
LIV.)  E.  g.  Ennius  deoa  esse  censet,  Ennius  is  of  opinion  that  the 
gods  exist  Ante  senectiUem  curavij  ut  bene  vlverem,  Before  old  age, 
my  aim  was  to  lead  a  good  life. 

4-  The  accuBative  after  transitive  verbs  is  sometimes  entirely 
suppressed.    This  is  the  case,  — 

a.)  When  the  object  is  designedly  left  indefinite,  in  order  to  render 
the  act  alone  conspicuous.  E.  g.  Ego  semper  amavi,  et  si  quid  Jaciam 
nunc  auoque  quaeris,  amo,  I  have  always  loved,  and  if  you  mquire 
what  I  am  dom^  now,  my  answer  is,  "I  love."  Nan  sine  sumtno  do^ 
lore  scribo,  I  write  with  the  deepest  sorrow.  Tarquinius  Delphos  mit- 
tere  sfatuitj  Tarquin  resolves  to  send  to  Delphi. 

b.)  When  it  has  already  been  expressed,  and  can  easily  be  under- 
stood from  the  context.  E.  g.  Complexus  Coriolanus  sues  dimlsit,  sc. 
eos,  Coriolanus,  having  embraced  his  fiunily,  dismissed  them.  Et  scribo 
aliquid  et  lego ;  sed  cum  lego,  ex  comparatUme  sentio,  quam  male  sen- 
bam,  I  write  and  read  something  at  tne  same  time ;  but  when  I  read, 
I  perceive  from  the  comparison  how  badly  I  write.  So  frequently 
the  pronouns  m«,  te,  se^  eum,  nos,  &c. 

c.)  In  certain  technical  expressions,  such  as  movere,  sc.  castra,  to 
decamp ;  appeUSre,  conscendere,  solvere,  sc.  navem^  to  land,  embark, 
set  sail ;  duc&^,  so*  exercUum,  to  march  (an  army)  ;  merere,  sc.  stipen- 
diay  to  serve  as  a  soldier ;  cibare,  sc.  diem  supremum^  to  die ;  ag^re,  sc. 
vltam^  to  live.  In  the  same  manner  the  object-infinitive  is  often  omit- 
ted; as,  Jn  Pompejdnum  statim  cogiio,  sc.  proficiscl,  I  contemplate 
poing  to  my  estate  near  Pompeii  immediately.  Ut  solet,  sc.  Jiertj  As 
it  commonly  happens. 

5.  The  verb  itself  is  sometimes  omitted.    This  occurs,  — 

a.)  In  expressions  like  Quidmultat  (See  page  154.)  Quid?  quad 
....  for  quid  dicam  de  eo,  quod^  What  shall  I  say  to  the  &ct  that 
Quae  cum  dixisset  Cotta,  Jinem,  sc.  fecitj  When  Cotta  had  said  this, 
he  concluded  his  speech.  Sus  Minervam^  sc.  docetf  The  dunce  in- 
structs the  sage. 

b.)  Afler  the  formulas  nihil  aUud  (amplius  or  minus)  quam^  "  only," 
^'  nothing  more  or  less  than,"  '^  nothing  but,"  where  one  of  the  tenses 
28 
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o^facere  may  be  supplied.  NUiU  alitid  (sc./icU)  quam  heUum  com'- 
paravit,  His  only  thought  was  the  preparation  of  a  war.  lUd  nocte 
nihil  aliud  (sc.  factum  est])  quoin  vig'dCttum  in  urbe,  That  night  there 
was  nothing  but  watthing  in  the  city  (i.  e.  every  one  kept  awake). 

c.)  In  a  sentence  left  unfinished  by  ajiosiopesis.*  £.  g.  Quos  ego 
Whom  I  will 

6.  A  transitive  verb  with  its  object  may  frequently  be  converted 
into  a  single  verb  denoting  the  same  thing.  £2.  g.  opus  facere  *» 
operari ;  auxilium/erre  =«  auxUiari;  lachrfmas  fundere  =  lachrimari ; 
navem  agere  =  nauigdrcj  &c. 

7.  The  accusative  sometimes  depends  upon  a  verbal  noun  or 
adjective,  as  the  case  governed  by  the  verbs  from  which  they 
are  derived.     Such  are,  — 

a.)  A  few  verbal  nouns  in  tio :  as,  dcmum  iiio  or  rediiio,  a  going  or 
returning  home.  Quid  tibi  hanc  curatio  est  rem  f  What  is  this  Inisi- 
ness  to  you  ?    But  this  usage  is  confined  to  Plautus.  *    , 

b.)  Verbal  adjectives  in  bundus,  E.  g.  Populabundus  agros  ad 
onpXdum  pervenit.  Pillaging  the  fields,  he  came  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
city.  Afirabundi  vehu  somnii  vanam  speciem.  As  if  wondering  at  the 
fleeting  visions  of  a  dream.  Sometimes  also  those  in  lus  ;  as,  Facta 
consultaque  ejus  aemUlus  erat, 

c.)  The  verbals  6.««,  exosus,  and  perosus,  "  hating,"  "  detesting," 
and  pertaesusy  **  weary  of,"  "  disgusted  with."  E.  g.  Quum  exosus 
arma  in  otio  ag^ret,  When,  from  a  dislike  for  war,  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment.    Pertaesus  ignaviam  suam.  Weary  of  his  own  want  of  energy. 

B.  A  number  of  neuter  verbs  are  sometimes  followed  by  an 
object-accusative  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  of  a  significa- 
tion similar  to  their  own. 

Such  are  cursum  currire^  dolorem  dnlere,  furorem  fur^rCf  gaudtum 
gaudercy  jusjurandum  jurdre,  insaniam  tiucanlre,  pugnam  (or  proelium) 
pugndrCy  risum  ridere^  somnXum  somniarej  saporem  sapere^  vitam  vlvire, 
"In  all  these  instances,  however,  the  objectnaccusatiye  has  generally  an 
adjective  connected  with  it,  or  is  otherwise  modified.    E.  g. 

AUrum  somnidvi  samnium.  I  had  a  singular  dream. 

Jurdvi  venssimum  pulcherrimum-  I  have  sworn  most  conscientiously 

que  jusjurandum.  and  honorably. 

Siccius    Dentiitus     triumphftvit  Siccius  Dentatus,  with  his  generals, 

cum  imperatdribus  siiis  iriumr  was  honored  with  nine  triumphs. 

phos  novem. 

Remark.  —  Instead  of  a  noun  of  the  same  root  with  the  verb,  one 
of  kindred  signification  merely  is  often  put.    E.  g.  Proelia  pugndre,  to 

*  A  rhetorical  figure  employed  in  abrupt  transitions,  as  In  the  example 
given.  The  more  frequent  grammatical  omissioos  of  verbs  or  objects  (in  all 
toe  preceding  instances)  are  called  efiijwg. 
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fight  battles  ;  al^am  lud&re^  to  play  at  dice ;  saitare  Tumum  or  Cuclo- 
pa,  to  danco  the  Tumus  or  the  Cyclops ;  Bacchanalia  viverCy  to  lead 
a  Bacchanalian  life ;  Oiympia  vincSre  or  corondrij  to  conquer,  to  bo 
crowned  at  the  Olympic  games ;  judicium  vincerCj  to  gain  one's  case. 

C.  Many  verbs,  though  commonly  neuter,  are  sometimes 
employed  transitively  in  a  different  sense,  and  then  admit  an 
object  in  the  accusative.     Such  are,  — 

1.  A  number  of  verbs  expressive  of  emotions,  as  of  joy,  sorrow, 
fear,  shame.  E.  g.  dolere,  erubescere,  flcre,  gaudere,  gemtre,  liorrere, 
lamenldre,  lacrimdre^  lugere,  moerere^  plordre,  qverij  &c.,  which,  when 
followed  by  aliquem  or  aliquid,  then  signify  **  to  be  grieved  or  to 
rejoice  at"  "  to  lament  or  weep  over."  Thus :  Flcre  necan  filii^  To 
weep  over  the  death  of  a  son.  Dcleo  casum  luctumque  tuum,  I  am 
pained  by  your  calamity  and  sorrow. 

2.  Certain  verbs  of  sensation,  such  as  clere^  redolere^  sapere,  and 
resiph^^  when  they  signify  ♦*  to  smell  of,"  "  to  taste  aflcr."  E.  g. 
Olet  ungitenta,  He  smells  of  ointment.  Piscis  ipstim  mare  sapity  The 
fish  tastes  as  salt  as  the  sea  itself.  Itedolet  antiquitatem.  —  So  also 
anheldre  crudelitatem,  to  breathe  cruelty ;  sitlre  sangutnem,  to  thirst 
after  blood ;  tondre  quiddam  peregftnuirij  to  emit  a  strange  sound. 

3.  A  variety  of  others,  of  which  the  following;  are  the  most  com- 
mon :  —  ambuldrej  to  walk,  act,  to  walk  upon ;  aomilre,  to  sleep,  act, 
to  spend  in  sleep ;  fastidire,  to  be  haughty,  act.  to  disdain ;  festindre 
and  properdrCj  to  make  haste,  act.  to  hasten  or  accelerate  ;  ludere^  to 
play  (sport),  act.  to  play  a  game,  or  to  act ;  manerCj  to  remain,  act.  to 
wait  for ;  navigdre^  to  sail,  act.  to  navigate ;  ridere,  to  laugh,  act.  to 
deride ;  tngildre,  to  watch,  act.  to  spend  in  watching ;  rit'trc,  to  live, 
act.  to  live  =»  to  spend. 

4.  Tlie  poets  also  say  paU^re,  pavere,  trem^e,  trepiddre  aliquid, 
instead  oftimere  aliquid,  *Mo  dread  anything";  and  ardere,  calere, 
tepere,  perire,  deperire  aliquam,  instead  of  amdre  aliquam,  "  to  be 
in  love  with  one." 

Remark.  —  Many  neuter  verbs  admit  of  the  accusative  of  a  pro- 
noun or  adjective  (of  the  neuter  gender),  without  ever  occurring  with 
that  of  a  substantive.  E.  g.  Hoc  laetor^  I  am  rejoiced  at  it.  Id  tibi 
succenseOf  I  am  displeased  with  you  on  this  account.  Hoc  labOrOy  id 
operam  do,  It  is  my  endeavor  or  aim.  Hoc  noti  dulnto,  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it  lUud  tibi  non  assentior.  On  this  point  I  do  not  a^e 
with  you.  Unum  omnes  student.  They  all  are  aiming  at  one  thing. 
On  these  accusatives,  compare  Lesson  LIX.  D.  Remark  2. 

Tolive,re8ide(inanyplace).    HabUdre    or    DomicUtum    habere 

(aliquo  loco). 
To  inhabit.  Incolo,  ere,  ui,  cultum  (aliquam 

TERR  AM,  URBEM). 

To  live  on  or  near  (a  street,    Accdl^re  (viam,  flumen). 
river). 
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Where  do  you  live  ? 

I  live  in  the  Via  Sacra,  number 

fifty. 
What  country  did  your  father 

live  in  ? 
He  lived  between  the  Bhine  and 

the  Alps. 
What  street  do  you  live  on  ? 
I  live  on  Frederick  Street,  num- 
ber one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five. 

To  live  foiih  or  at  the  house 

of  any  one. 
To  stay  (as  guest)  with  any 
one. 
Did  you  ever  live  in  the  coun- 
try? 
No,  1  always  lived  in  the  city. 

Do  you  live  with  your  cousin  ? 

I  do  not  live  with  him,  but  with 

my  father. 
Does  your  friend  still  live  where 

I  have  lived  ? 
He  lives  no  longer  where  you 
have  lived;  he  lives  now  on 
the  great  square. 
The  street. 
The  number. 

Howhngf   Up  to  what  time f 

Tlfl,  untU  (Prep.).  j 

Until  noon,  evening,  morn- 
ing. 
Till  to-morrow. 

Till  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Until  late  at  night. 
Till  davlight. 
Until  this  day. 
Till  the  next  day. 

Until  this  moment. 
Until  now,  hitherto. 
Up  to  that  time. 


trbiMbltas? 

DomiciUum  hdbeo  in  Yia  Sdcra, 

niimero  quinquagdsimo. 
Quam  tdrram  pater  tiius  iucdluit  ? 

Incdluit  inter  Bhdnum  Alpesque. 

Qudm  viam  ilccolis  ? 
Accdlo  vfam  Fredericflnam,  niime- 
ro centdsimo  vicdsimo  quinto. 

Apud  aliquem  (in  dSmo  alicujus) 

habitare. 
In  alicujus  d5mo  (apud  aliquem) 

deversari. 
Habitavistine  unquam  niri  ? 

Immo  vdro  sdmper  in  lirbe  habi- 
tdyi. 

Habitdsne  apud  consobrinum  (tii- 
um)? 

Apud  pdtrem,  ndn  apud  fllum  ha- 
bito. 

Habitatne  amicus  tuus  dtiam  niinc 
eddem  Idci,  ubi  dgo  habitdvi  ? 

Quo  loco  til  habitavisti,  ndn  iUnpli- 
us  hdbitat ;  ^colit  vdro  hdc  tem- 
pore cdmpum  mdgnum. 

Via,  ae,  / ;  vicus,*  i,  m. 

Numerus,  i,  m. 

Qjuam  dtu  f  Qud  usque  f 
Adj  usque  ad  (cum  Ace). 
Jn,  usque  in  " 

Usque  ad  meridiem,  vesperam, 
mane  (tempus  matutinum^. 

Usque  ad  diem  crastlnum ;  m  cra- 
stinum. 

Usque  ad  diem  perendlnum. 

Ad  multam  noctem. 

Ad  lucem. 

Usque  ad  hunc  diem. 

Usque  ad  diem  post«rum  (sequen- 
tem). 

Usque  ad  momentum  praesens. 

Adhuc,  adhuc  usque. 

Ad  id  tempus ;  aa  id  locorum. 


*  FIcttf  18  a  street  lined  with  hooses. 
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Up  to  a  ccrtfun  time. 

To  this  place,   hither,  thus 

far^  as  far  as  here. 
To  that  place,  as   fiu*   as 

there,  so  far,  thither. 

The  week. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 
Does  your  friend  still  live  with 

you? 
No,  he  lives  with  me  no  longer. 

How  long  (tin  when)  did  he  live 

with  you  ? 
He  lived  with  me  no  longer  than 

a  year. 
How  long  were  you  at  the  ball  ? 
(I  was  there)  until  midnight. 

How  Ions  did  you  stay  with  my 

&ther? 
I  stayed  with  him  till  eleven  at 

night. 

TiU,  until  (conj.). 

Until  I  return. 

Until  I  bring  you  the  book. 

Until  my  brother  returns. 

To  be  willing,  to  wish  — 

been  willinjr,  wished. 
To  wish,  desire  —  wished, 

desired. 

To  be  able,  can  —  been  able, 

could. 

Has  ho  been  willing  to  go  for 

the  physician  ? 
He  has  not  been  willing  to  go 

for  him. 
Did  he    wish    to   go   out    this 

morning  ? 
He  did  not  wish  (to  go  out). 
28* 


Ad  tcmpus  quoddam. 

HUcusque,    kactenus    (Adv.)  ;    ad 

hunc  usque  locum, 
£o  usque,  istuc  (illuc)  usque ;  ad 
ilium  usque  locum. 
*Hebddmas,  &dis,  /,  or  hebdomada, 

ae,/. 
*Dies  solis ;  dies  domXnIcus. 
*Dies  liioae. 
*Dies  Martis. 
♦Dies  Mercurii. 
♦Dies  Jdvis. 
♦Dies  Veneris. 
♦Dies  Saturni. 
Niim  amicus  tiSus  apud  td  ^tiam 

nunc  (h<5die  ^tiam)  hibitat  ? 
!Ndn  v^ro ;  apud  md  non  Ibnplius 

hdbitat. 
Qud  usque  apud  td  (ddmi  tiiae) 

habitavit  ? 
HabitAvit  apud  md   non  dmplius 

dnnum. 
Quam  diu  interfu{sti  saltatidni  ? 
Ad  m^iam  ndctem.    (Cf.  Lesson 

XXXV.  5.) 
Qudm  dtu  (qud  lisque)  apud  pi- 

trem  mdum  morfttus  ds  ? 
Ck)mmor£itus  siim  apud  dum  lisque 
ad  und^imam  nocds. 

Dum,  usque  dum;  diinec ;  quoad 

(cum  Ind.  &  Subj.) 
Dum  (ddnec)  rddeo  or  nSdeam. 
Diim  (quoad)  tfbi  librum  dtiero  or 

dfieram. 
Diim  (donee)  frflter  revdrtitur. 

Velle  —  volui,  — . 

(  CupSre  —  cupivi,  cupitnm. 
1  Optare  —  ivi,  atum. 
\  Posse  —  potui,  — . 
\  Quire  —  ivi,  Itum. 
Voluitne  arcdssere  modicum  ? 

Arcdssere  dum  ndluit 

Cupivftne  hddie  mAne  in  piiblictun 

prodire? 
Ndn  cuplviL 
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Have  they  been  willing  to  do 

this? 
Thev  have  not  been  willing. 
Could  the  book  be  found  ? 
It  could  (be  found). 
It  could  not  be  found. 


Niim  hdc  fdcere  voluerunt  ? 

Kon  voluerunt  (noludrunt). 
Potuftne  liber  invenfii  ? 
Vero,  pdtuit. 
BeperJri  non  pdtuit 

QuiSf  aliquis  ;  homines. 


One  J  people,  they^  any  one  (the 
French  on). 

D.  Ohs.  General  assertions,  in  which  in  English  we  employ 
the  indefinite  one,  people,  they,  some  one,  &c,  may  in  Latin  be 
expressed  in  several  ways :  — 

1 .  By  the  Passive  Voice,  either  personally  or  impersonally ;  as, 
DicUur  esse  ventUrus,  or  Dicitur  eum  esse  ventQrumy  They  say  that  he 
will  come,  It  is  said  that  he  will  come. 

2.  By  the  third  person  plural  of  the  active  voice ;  as,  Dicunt  ewji 
esse  moriuum.  They  (people)  say  that  he  is  dead. 

8.  By  the  first  person  plural ;  as,  iSt  cogitamus,  If  we  reflect  (if  one 
reflects). 

4.  By  the  second  person  singular ;  as,  Pulchrum  est  dicere^  quod 
scias,  It  is  handsome  to  say  what  one  knows  (what  you  know). 

5.  By  quis  or  aliquis;  as.  Si  quis  dicat,  If  any  one  should  say. 

6.  By  the  impersonal  licet ;  as,  Licet  videre,  One  can  see  (we  may 
see). 

7.  By  the  neuter  of  the  participle  in  dus  ;  as,  In  viUam  revertendum 
est^  It  18  necessary  to  return  to  the  villa. 


Ilave  they  brought  my  shoes  ? 
They  have  not  yet  brought  them. 
What  have  they  said  ? 
They  have  said  nothing. 
What  have  they  done  ? 
They  have  done  nothing. 
What  news  do  they  bring  ? 

(What  is  there  new  ?) 
They  say  nothing  new. 

(There  is  nothing  new.) 
Is  there  anything  new  ? 
Have  you  anvthing  new  ? 
I  have  something  new. 
I  have  nothing  new  to  write  you. 

New. 
My  new  garment. 
His  new  clothes. 


Calceine  m^i  apportiti  sunt  ? 

Kdndum  apporldti  sunt 

Quid  dix^runt  ? 

Nihil  dix^runt. 

Quid  factum  est  ? 

Nihil  fi&otum  est. 
(  Quid  ndvi  afl'drtur  ? 
(  Quid  tilndem  ndvi  ? 

{Nihil  ndvi  aflertur. 
Nihil  ndvi  est. 
Niim  quidnam  ndvi  ? 
Ilabcsne  dliquid  ndvi  ? 
ILibeo  vdro  quiddam  ndvi. 
Ndvi,  qudd  ad  te  scriberem,  nihil 

drat 
Ndvus,  a,  tim ;  r^cens,  tis. 
Vdstis  mda  recens  or  ndva.* 
Vestlmenta   sua    (ejus)    recentia 

(n6va). 


*  Recent,  not  yet  worn  out,  and  nova,  just  mftde,  or  after  the  latest  fashion. 
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My  new  friend.  Amicus  muus  ndyus. 

The  new  soldiers.  Milites  n6vi. 

The  new  law.  Lex  recens  ac  nSva. 

The  brush.  Penicillus  or  penlculus,  i,  m. 

To  hrasih.  PeiitciUo    extergtre    or    detergere 

(j4er8if  -tersum). 

Have  you  brushed  my  new  coat  ?    Extersistlne  (penic^o)  t(%am  me- 

am  ndvam  ? 
KOf  I  have  not  yet  brushed  it.        Kdn ;  ^go  ^m  ndndum  ext^rsi. 
Will  you  not  brush  your  hat  ?        Ndnne  pilcum  tiium  peniculo  de- 

t^Srgere  vis  ? 
I  have  no  time  to  brush  it  Ddest  mihi  tempus  ad  ^um  deter- 

g^ndum. 

EXKBCISE  112. 

Where  do  you  live?— -I  live  in  the  lar^  street  (in  ptated),--^ 
Where  does  your  father  live  ?  —  He  lives  at  his  friend's  house.  — 
Where  do  your  brothers  live  ?  —  They  live  in  the  large  street,  num- 
ber one  hundred  and  twenty,  —  Dost  thou  live  at  thy  cousin's  ?  —  I 
do  live  at  his  house.  —  Do  you  still  live  where  you  did  live  ?  —  I  live 
there  still.  —  Does  your  friend  still  live  where  he  did  live  ?  —  He  no 
longer  lives  where  he  did  live.  —  Where  does  he  live  at  present  ?  — 
He  lives  in  William  Street  (in  vid  Wilhelmidnd),  number  one  hundred 
and  fifteen.  —  Where  is  your  brother?  —  He  is  in  the  garden. — 
Where  is  your  cousin  gone  to  ?  —  He  is  gone  into  the  garden.  —  Did 
you  go  to  the  play  yesterdajr  ?  —  I  did  go  thither.  —  Have  you  seen 
my  mend  ?  —  I  have  seen  him.  —  When  did  you  see  him  ?  —  I  saw 
him  this  mominc.  —  Where  has  he  gone  to  ?  —  I  do  not  know.  —  Has 
the  servant  brushed  my  clothes  ?  —  He  has  brushed  them.  —  Has  he 
swept  my  room? —  He  has  swept  it  —  How  long  did  he  remain  here  ? 

—  Till  noon.  —  How  long  have  you  been  wnting  ?  —  I  have  been 
writing  until  midnight  —  How  long  did  I  work  ?  —  You  worked  until 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  —  How  long  did  my  brother  remain  with 
you  ?  —  He  remained  with  me  until  evening.  —  How  long  hast  thou 
been  working?  —  I  have  been  working  till  now.  —  Hast  thou  still 
long  to  write  ?  —  I  have  to  write  till  the  day  after  to-morrow.  —  Has 
the  physician  still  long  to  work  ?  —  He  has  to  work  till  to-morrow.  — 
Must  I  remain  long  here  ?  —  You  must  remain  here  till  Sunday.  — 
Must  my  brother  remain  long  with  you  ?  —  He  must  remain  with  us 
till  Monday  ?  —  How  long  must  I  work  ?  —  You  must  work  till  the 
day  aft^r  to-morrow.  — •  Have  you  still  long  to  speak  ?  —  I  have  still 
an  hour  to  speak.  —  Did  you  speak  long  ?  —  I  spoke  till  the  next  day. 

—  Have  you  remained  long  m  my  room  ?  —  1  have  remained  in  it 
till  this  moment.  •—  Have  you  still  long  to  live  in  this  house  ? — I  have 
still  long  to  live  in  it.  —  How  Ions  have  you  still  to  live  in  it  ?  —  Till 
Sunday.  —  How  many  triumphs  did  Dentatus  celebrate  ?  —  He  cele- 
brated nine.  —  What  sort  of  a  life  does  your  father  live  (vivere)  7  — 
He  lives  a  retired  (otiatus)  and  a  tranquil  (tranquHliu)  one.  —  Who 
was  wont  to  dance  the  Tumns  ? — The  Komans  were  wont  to  dance  it 
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Exercise  113. 

Does  your  friend  still  live  with  you  ?  —  He  lives  with  me  no  longer. 

—  How  long  has  he  lived  with  you  ?  —  He  has  lived  with  me  only  a 
year.  —  How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  ball  ?  —  I  remained  there 
till  midnight.  —  How  long  have  you  remiuned  in  the  carriage  ?  —  I 
have  remained  an  hour  in  it  —  Have  you  remained  in  the  garden  till 
now  ?  —  I  have  remained  there  till  now.  —  Has  the  captam  come  as 
far  as  here  ?  —  He  has  come  as  far  as  here.  —  How  far  has  the  mer- 
chant come  ?  —  He  has  come  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  road.  —  Has  the 
Turk  come  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  forest  ?  —  He  has  come  as  far  as 
there.  —  What  do  vou  do  in  the  morning  ?  —  I  read.  —  And  what  do 
you  do  then  ?  —  I  breakfast  and  work.  —  Do  you  breakfast  before  you 
read  V  —  No,  Sir,  I  read  before  I  breakfast  —  Dost  thou  play  instead 
of  working  ?  —  I  work  instead  of  playing.  —  Does  thy  brother  go  to 
the  play  instead  of  going  into  the  garden  ?  —  He  does  not  go  to  the 
play.  —  What  do  you  do  in  the  evening?  —  I  work.— What  hast 
thou  done  this  evening?  —  I  have  brushed  your  clothes,  and  have 
gone  to  the  theatre.  —  IHdst  thou  remain  long  at  the  theatre  ?  —  I  re- 
mained there  but  a  few  minutes.  —  Are  you  willing  to  wait  here  ?  — 
How  lonw  must  I  wait  ?  —  You  must  wait  till  my  father  returns.  — 
Has  anvbody  come  ?  —  Somebody  has  come.  —  What  have  they 
wanted  ?  —  They  have  wanted  to  speak  to  you.  —  Have  they  not 
been  willing  to  wait  ?  —  They  have  not  been  willing  to  wait  —  What 
do  you  say  to  that  man  ?  —  1  tell  him  to  wait  —  Have  you  waited  for 
me  long  ?  —  I  have  waited  for  you  an  hour.  —  Have  you  been  able  to 
read  my  letter  ?  —  I  have  been  able  to  read  it.  —  Have  you  under- 
stood it  ?  —  I  have  understood  it  —  Have  you  shown  it  to  any  one  ? 

—  I  have  shown  it  to  no  one.  —  Have  they  brought  my  clothes  ?  — 
They  have  not  brought  them  yet.  —  E[ave  they  swept  my  room  and 
brushed  my  clothes  f —  They  have  not  done  it  yet 


Lesson  UX.— pensum  tindesexagesimum. 

ACCUSATIVE  AFTER  VERBS.  —  Owrfimiaf. 

A.  Many  neuter  verbs,  especially  those  denoting 
motion,  become  transitive  by  composition  with  one  of 
the  prepositions  arf,  arUCy  circum^  con^  in,  inier^  obj  per^ 
praeter^  subj  sttbter,  super,  supra,  or  trans,  and  take  an 
object  in  the  accusative. 

Such  are  ire,  meare,  eedire,  gradi,  vadere^  eurrire^  ambtddre,  vo- 
Idre,  JluerCf  labif  acandSre^  salire,  voffSri,  venire^  &c.    So  also  iofid^ 
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latr(ire,  vigUOre^  and  a  few  denoting  rest  or  situation ;  hs^jacere^  stSre, 
sedere,  &c.     The  following  may  serve  as  specimens  :  — 


Active. 
adire, 
alloqui, 
antegredi, 
circumsedere, 
increpare, 
irridere, 
interjacere, 
oblre, 
obsidere, 
percnrrere, 
praeflu^re, 
praetervolare, 
Bubire, 
subterlabi, 
Bupereminere, 
suprascandere, 
transcendere, 
transvolire, 


to  approach^ 

to  address, 

to  precede^ 

to  surround^ 

to  chide, 

to  deride, 

to  be  situate  hettoeen, 

to  undergo^ 

to  besiege, 

to  run  {pass)  through, 

to  flow  before, 

to  hurry  hy, 

to  undergo, 

to  glide  under, 

to  overtop, 

to  climb  over, 

to  cross, 

to  fly  (j>ass)  over. 

Examples. 


Keutek. 


from  ire, 

u 

loqui, 

it 

gradi, 

u 

sedere, 

it 
u 

crepare, 
ridere, 

t( 

jacere. 

u 

ire, 

it 

sedere. 

it 

currere, 

it 

fluere, 

It 

volare, 

u 

ire, 

u 

labi, 

tl 

eminere, 

u 

scanderc, 

to  go. 
to  speak, 
to  walk, 
to  sit* 
to  clatter, 
to  laugh, 
to  lie, 
to  go, 
to  sit, 
to  run, 
to  flow, 
tofly, 
to  go, 
to  glide, 
to  project, 
to  climb. 


vol&re,         tofly. 


Te  ndnc  dUoquor^  Africftne. 
C^to  allalrdre  Scipidnis  magnitu- 

dtnetn  sdlitos  ^rat. 
Saguntum    Csuthagini^nses    ctr- 

cumsedeni, 
Amnis  mare  infldxii, 
Euphrates  Babyldniam   mediam 

permeat. 
Fdpalus  sdlet  nonniimquam  dig- 

nos  praeterire. 
Qui  v^nit    bi'c    fliictus,  fluctus 

(Ace.  pi.)  supereminet  omnes, 
Num  tiium  nomen  vel  Caucasum 

transcendere  pdtuit,  vel  Gan- 

gem  transnatare  f 


I  address  you  now,  Africanus. 
Cato  had  been  in  the  habit  of  de^ 

trading  from  Scipio's  greatness. 
The   Carthaginians  are   besieging 

Saguntum. 
The  river  emptied  into  the  sea. 
The  Euphrates  flows  through  the 

heart  of  Babylonia. 
The  ]3eo[)le  sometimes   slight  the 

meritorious. 
Tlie  wave,  which  now  approaches, 

overtops  all  others, 
lias  your  name  passed  beyond  the 

Caucasus,  or  swum  beyond  the 

Ganges  ? 


Remarks. 

1.  Of  the  verbs  above  enumerated,  those  compounded  with  circum, 
per,  praeter,  trans,  and  super  alone  are  regularly  transitive,  and  occur 
also  in  the  passive.  The  rest  are  only  so  when  used  in  a  secondary 
or  figurative  sense.  E-g.  drcumsedimur,  We  are  besieged.  Tami- 
sis  transiri  potest.  The  Thames  can  be  passed.  Fossa  transihtur^  The 
ditch  is  leaped  over.  Societas  inltur,  A  society  is  formed.  Mors  pro 
patrid  obUur,  Death  is  sujQfered  for  the  fatherland. 

2.  Those  compounded  with  ad,  ante,  in,  inter,  db,  prae,  sub,  super, 
and  supra  may  stand  as  tranative  verbs,  but  they  remain  more  com- 
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monly  neater,  and  are  followed  either  by  the  dative  (according  to 
page  167,  G.)  or  by  the  accusative,  with  the  preposition  repealed.^ 
E.  g.  In  spem  libertatis  ingredior,  I  indulge  the  nope  of  liberty.  Ad 
me  adtre  quosdam  memini,  I  remember  certain  persons  coming  to  me. 
Aqua  subit  in  coelum^  The  water  rises  into  the  atmosphere. 

S.  To  the  neuter  verbs,  which  sometimes  become  transitive,  must 
be  added  those  compounded  with  the  prepositions  a,  a6,  ctim,  e,  and 
ex,  E.  g.  CoUoquium  abnuire^  to  decline  an  interview;  societatem 
colre,  to  enter  into. association  with ;  edormlre  crapvUam^  to  sleep  off 
the  effects  of  drinking ;  egredi  veritcUeni,  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
truth ;  convenlre  aliqueju,  to  meet  any  one  (speak  with  one) ;  aUitudX" 
nem  excedere^  to  exceed  a  certain  height,  &c. 

4.  Transitive  verbs,  compounded  with  the  prepositions  ad^  circum, 
praeter^  and  trans,  are  sometimes  followed  by  two  accusatives,  of  which 
one  depends  upon  the  verb  and  the  other  on  the  preposition.  E.  g. 
Corcyram  pedUum  mille  secum  advexerunt^  They  brought  along  with 
them  a  thousand  infantry  to  Corcyra.  Allobroges  omnia  sua  praesidia 
circumduxiU  He  led  all  his  forces  around  the  Allobroges.  Argesilaus 
Ilellesjwntum  copias  trajecitj  Agesilaus  sent  his  troops  across  the  Hel- 
lespont. 

J5.  The  impersonal  verbs  poen)Uet^  ptget^  pudet,  taedetj  mtse" 
retj  and  verttiim  est  are  followed  by  the  accusative  of  the  person 
affected  by  the  emotions  denoted  by  them.     E.  g. 

Fo^nitet  mS  (te,  dum).  I  am  (you  are,  he  is^  aorry.t 

Yi^^i  md  (te,  eum).  I  am  (you  are,  he  is)  chagrined. 

Fudet  nds  (vds,  dos).  We  (ye,  they)  are  ashamed. 

TaOdet  nds  (vds,  eos).  We  (you,  th'ev)  are  disgusted. 

Mi'seret  md  (te,  eum).  I  (you)  pity,  he  pities. 

Vdritum  est  me.  I  have  been  afraid. 

Remark.  —  The  object  of  the  emotion  denoted  by  these  verba 
stands  in  the  genitive.  E.  g.  Sapientiam  nunquam  sui  poeniteL  —  Me 
tui  pudet,  —  Te  alionim  miseret,     (See  Lesson  LXVIL  C.) 

(7.  The  impersonal  verbs  juvat,  delectat,  faUit^  fugit^  prae- 
ierit,  decet,  latet,  and  oportet  are  likewise  followed  by  the  accu- 
sative of  the  person.     £.  g. 

Jdvat  or  deldctat  md,  td,  nds.         It  delights  me,  you,  us  (I  am  de- 
lighted, &c.). 

*  The  preposition,  however,  is  also  frequently  a  different  one;  as,  m  atdrs 
accedire.  ad  vrbem  tatarej  ad  aures  praecedSre,  Henoe  many  of  these  verbs  are 
Busceptiole  of  several  different  constnictioos;  as,  mdAreiugum,  to  submit  to  tbe 
yoke;  aubire  montem  or  ad  morUem,  to  come  up  (to)  the  mountain;  subfre  in 
codum,  to  rise  up  into  the  atmosphere;  sttblre  muro  or  murum,  to  come  up  close 
to  the  wall. 

t  This  may  literally  be  rendered  by  Jt  moves  me  U>  regrtt,  chagrin,  Aame, 
<Ii$gtut,  pitg,  year. 
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Fillit,  filgit,  pra^terit  md.  It  escapes  my  memory  or  nolice,  I 

do  not  know. 

M6  n6n  fiigtt,  pra^terit.  I  know  very  well. 

Neminem  veatrum  praeterit  Every  one  of  you  is  aware. 

Td  hiUti  dnimo  esse,  vilde  me  I  am  delighted  that  you  are  in  good 

jucat,            ^       ^  spirits. 

Kds,  nfsi  7716  fdllit,  jac^imus.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  we  shall  fail. 

Ndn  mS  /ngit,  vdtera  excmpla  I  know  very  well,  that  the  exam- 
pro  fictis  fdbulis  jam  habdri.  pies  of  antiquity  are  now  regard- 
ed as  fictions. 

Ndn  me;>rae?6rt7,  usum  ^ssedpti-  I  am  aware,  that  practice  is  the 

mum  diccndi  magistrum.  best  teacher  of  oratory. 

Q^6s  ndn  verXtum  est  in  voluptdte  Who   were  not    afraid    to   assert 

summum  b<5num  pdnure.  pleasure  to  be  the  highest  good 

Remarks. 

1.  The  impersonal  verbs  of  this  class  diifcr  from  those  of  B  by 
sometimes  admitting  a  subject  nominative,  although  never  a  personal 
one.  £.  g.  Candida  pax  homines^  trux  decet  ira  /eraSj  Gentle  peace 
becomes  men,  ruthless  ferocity  wild  beasts. 

2.  Decet,  "  it  becomes,"  with  its  compounds,  condecet,  dedecet,  inde" 
cety  and  oportety  never  occur  with  the  accusative  alone,  but  alwa^'s  with 
an  infinitive  or  with  the  Ace.  cum  Inf.,  and  oportet  sometimes  with  the 
subjunctive.  E.  g.  Decet  verecundum  esse  adolescentemy  It  is  proper 
for  a  young  man  to  be  respectful.  Oratorem  stmuldre  non  dedecet^  It 
is  not  improper  for  an  orator  to  dissemble.  Eum  oportet  amnem  quae- 
rere  sibiy  He  must  seek  a  river.  JMe  ipsum  ames  oportet,  non  mea, 
You  must  love  me,  and  not  my  possessions.  Suis  te  oportet  iUecebrin 
ipsa  virtus  trahat  ad  verum  decus.  Virtue  herself  must  attract  you  with 
her  own  charms  to  real  honor. 

3.  Decet  and  lafet  are  sometimes  construed  with  the  dative,  but 
only  by  the  older  writers.  Thus,  Ita  nobis  decet.  Thus  it  becomes  us. 
fjatet  nuhiy  1  am  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

D,  AfVer  verbs,  participles,  and  adjectives,  the  accusative  is 
sometimes  put  instead  of  tlie  ablative,  to  marl^  the  relation  ex- 
pressed by  the  English  in,  as  to,  with  respect  to.     E.  g. 

]^un8  micat  aiiribus  et  (re'mil  The  horse  moves  its  ears  and  trcm- 

drtits.  bles  in  its  limbs. 

'PonMcem praeire  jiissit  verba.  He  ordered  the  pontifex  to  say  the 

words  before  nim.* 

Jbigenium   pUcida   nwUlmur  ab  Our  mind  is  rendered  pliable  and 

lUte.  soft  hy  placid  art.f 

V^rgo    inficilur   t^neras  rubdre  The  maiden's  tender  cheeks  are 

genas.  suffused  with  blushes.} 


♦  Lit.  to  go  t  ^ 

t  Lit.  We  are  renderetl  rAitibU  a$  to  our  minds, 

I  Lit.  The  maiden  i$  suffused  as  to  her  iheeks. 
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Adversum  femur  tr^lgola  grivitcr    He  fell,  heavily  wounded  in  the 

ictus  c^cidit  front  of  his  thigh  b^  a  javelin. 

TdA;ita  ciira  dnimum  incensus.         His  mind  inflamed  with  silent  anx- 
iety. 
Kvidae  hrdchia  ac  lacertos.  Bare  as  to  their  arms  and  shoulders. 

Remarks. 

1 .  This  construction  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  po- 
etry.    It  is  called  synecdoche, 

2.  Among  the  accusatives  thus  representing  other  cases,  and  ren- 
dered by  in^  for,  of,  as  to^  toilh  respect  to,  are  included,  — 

a.)  The  following,  which  frequently  occur  in  prose  even :  maff- 
nam  partem,  in  a  great  measure,  mostly;  maximam  partem,  for  tlie 
most  part ;  oor/tm  {=s  partem),  in  part,  partljr;  vicem  (=  rice),  in- 
stead of ;  ici  genus  (for  ejus  generis),  of  tnat  kind ;  omne  genus  (for 
amnis  generis),  of  every  kind ;  summum,  at  the  utmost ;  minimum,  at 
least ;  cetera,  in  other  respects ;  relujua,  as  for  the  rest. 

h.)  The  neuter  accusatives  hoc,  id,  Ulud,  quid,  quod,  aUqtiid,  nthU, 
and  nonnihil,  in  expressions  like  hoc,  id,  Ulud  aetatis  (sb  hujus,  ejus, 
alius  aetatis),  of  this,  that  age ;  id  temporis  or  id  locorum  (for  eo  tern" 
fore),  at  that  time ;  id  auctorit&is  (for  ea  auctoritate),  of  that  author- 
ity .  So,  Valde  id  (^  in  eo)  laborandum  est.  We  must  seriously  aim  at 
this.  Nihil  ego  te  accusavi,  1  have  accused  you  in  no  respect.  Qitod 
(s:  cujus)  nos  poenileret.  Of  which  it  might  repent  us.  A  me  consili" 
um  petis,  quid  {^  cujus)  tibi  auctor  sim.  You  ask  my  advice  as  to 
what  plan  I  would  recommend  to  you.  Thebani  nihil  moti  sunt,  quan" 
quam  nonnihil  succensebant  Romanis,  The  Thebans  were  moved  in  no 
respect,  although  they  were  somewhat  displeased  with  the  Romans. 

'Furor,  ari,  Stus  sum  (Dep.). 
Clepo,  ire,  clepsi,  cleptum. 
Surriplo,  ire,  ipiii,  eptum, 
(alicui  aliquid  or  aliquid 

AB  ALIQUO). 

To  commit  a  thefl.  Furtum  iacere  (alicujus  rei ;  alicui 

=  on  any  one). 

E.  Obs,  Furari  is  to  steal  deliberately  and  maliciously ;  clepirc, 
to  take  away  clandestinely  and  meanly,  to  filch ;  surripere,  to  take 
away  secretly,  or  to  abstract 

Has  any  one  committed  a  thefl  Niimquis  ftirtum  fllcit  ilicui  ? 

on  any  one  ? 

No  one  has  stolen  anything  from  Nemo  cntquam  furtum  f^cit  dliquod. 

any  one. 

What  have  they  stolen  from  us  ?  Qufd  a  ndbis  furtfti  siint  ? 

Tliey  have  stolen  our  hay.  Furtlti  siint  a  ndbis  fo^num. 

Has  any  one  stolen  your' hat  ?  ICcquid  tibi  pdcuni  cMpsit  dliquis  ? 

Some  one  has  stolen  it  Cl^psit  dum  vero  aliquis. 

What  have  they  stolon  from  you  ?  Quid  dst  tibi  surr^ptum  ? 

They  have  stolen  nothing  from  me.  Surr^ptum  6st  n:ibi  nihil. 


To   steal   {pilfer,    abstract 
from). 


I.ES80K  59.]   **  OMNIS,"  —  ^  CUNCTUS,"  —  "  UNIVEB8U8."        837 


AIL  OmniSi  e;  cunctusy  o,  tim;  utdver- 

8U8,  Qj  um, 

F.  Obs.  Omnis  signifies  "all,"  "the  whole  of,*  and  sometimes 
"  eyeiy."  Cunctus  generally  appears  only  m  connection  with  a  col- 
lective noun,  or  in  the  plural,  in  the  sense  "  all  together,'*  or  as  many 
as  there  are  of  a  certain  class  or  number.  Univenus  (=■  unus  and 
versus)  is  "  all  collectively,''  "  the  whole,"  "  entire." 


All  his  money. 

All  this  wine. 

All  these  children. 

All  these  good  children. 

The  entire  people. 

All  the  citizens  (as  a  body). 

The  whole  of  the  (the  entire) 

fiunily. 
For  three  entire  days. 
All  as  a  mass,  without  exception. 
All  men. 

Everything  which ;  all  that 

All  the  good  wine. 
All  the  good  water. 
All  the  good  children. 

7b  dye,  color. 
To  color,  paint. 
To  get  anything  dyed. 

Black  —  white. 

Green  —  red. 
Yellow  —  gray. 
Brown  —  blue. 
To    dye    anything    black, 
white,  green,  &c. 
What  color  do  you  wish  to  dye 

your  coat  ? 
I  wish  to  dye  it  black. 
Do  you  dye  your  cloth  green  ? 

No ;  I  am  dyinc  it  red. 

Did  he  get  his  hat  dyed  blue  ? 

No ;  he  has  got  it  dyed  white. 

V  29 


6mnis  ^jus  (sila)  peednia. 
Omne  hdcoe  vlnnm. 
Omnes  hi  Uberi. 
Omnes  hi  Ifberi  bdnL 
Cdnctus  pdpulus. 
Ciincti  cf  ves. 
Familia  univ<lrsa. 

Tr£duum  univ^rsum. 

6mne8  univdrsi. 

Omnes  hdmines;  univtoi  (hdmi- 

nes). 
6nme  qudd  (quodciinque) ;  dmnia 

quae  (quaeciinque). 
6mne  vlnum  bdnum. 
Omnis  ^ua  b<5na. 
Liberi  bdni  dmnes   (ciincti,  uni- 
v^rsi). 
5  Titt^o,  Ire,  fm,  nctum, 
I  Co&rt  mfic&e  (fici^  fectum), 

C5loro,  ftre,  &vi,  fttnm. 
TAliquid  colore  allquo  inficiendum 
H I     cur&re. 

{  Aliquid  col5re  aliquo  tingi  jubere. 
^  Ater,  atra,  atrum  —  albus,  a,  um. 
(  Niger,  ra,  rum  —  candldus,  a,  um. 
Viridis,  e  —  ruber,  rubra,  rubmm. 
Flavus,  a,  um  —  cinus,  a,  um. 
Fuscus,  a,  um  —  caeruleus,  a,  um. 
Aliquid  colore  atro,  albo,  viiidi, 

&c.  inficSre. 
Qud  coldre  t6gam  tdam  inficere 

vis? 
Ciipio  ^um  inficere  coldre  too. 
Tingfsne    p^num    tuum    coldre 

vfridi  ? 
Non  v^ro ;  tfngo  ^um  coldre  nibro. 
Curavitne  nAeum  siium  caenileo 

coldre  inficiendum  ? 
Immo  vero  dum  coldre  ^bo  t^ngi 
jussit. 
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The  color. 
The  dyer. 
The  word. 
The  speech. 
How  is  this  word  written  ? 

It  is  written  thus. 
How  is  his  name  written  ? 
It  is  written  with  a  z. 
Germany. 

Holland.  i 

England. 

Spain. 

Italy. 

France. 

America. 

The  Old  World. 

The  New  World. 

The  world. 

The  country,  land. 

The  globe. 

The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Switzerland. 

Prussia. 

Turkey. 

Russia. 

London. 

Paris. 

New  York. 

Borne. 
As  far  as  my  brother^s. 
As  far  as  England,  Switzerland, 

America. 
As  far  as  London,  PSaris,  New 

York. 
As  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Rome. 

To  travel;  to  make  (under- 
take) a  journey. 

To  be  on  a  journey,  to  be  abroad. 

To  set  out ;  to  travel  towards  a 
place. 


C6lor,  Sris,  in. 

Tinctor,  oris,  m. 

Verbum,  i,  n. ;  vocabiilum,  i,  n. 

Sermo,  onis,  m. 

Qudmodo  scrfbitur  hdcce  vocdba- 
lum? 

Scribitur  hdc  p^to. 

Qudmodo  scrfoitur  nomen  djus  ? 

Sicribitur  littera  2. 

Germfinia;  Alemannla,  ae,/ 

Terra  (ae,/.)  Batavorum. 
*HollandIa,  ae,/ 
♦Anglla,  ae,/. ;  Britannia,  ae,/ 

Hisp&nia,  ae,/ 

Italia,  ae, /: 
*Francogallia,  ae,/ 
•America,  ae,/ 
*Orbis  antiquus. 
♦Orbis  ndvus. 

Mundus,  i,  m. 

Terra,  ae,/ 

Orbis,  is,  m. ;  orbis  terrarum. 

Civitfttes  Americae  foeder&tae, 

Helvetia,  ae,/. 
*BorussIa,  ae,/ 
♦Turcia,  ae,/ 
•Russia,  ae,/ ;  Rnthenia,  ae,/ 

Londlnum,  i,  n. 

Lutctia,  ae,/  (Parisii). 
♦Novum  Ebotacum,  i,  n. 

Roma,ae,/ 

tTsque  in  ddmum  m^i  fr&tris. 

t^sque    in    Angliam,    Helvdtiam, 
Am^ricam. 

tJsque*  Londlnum,  Lnt^tiam,  Ebo- 
racum  Novum. 

I&sque  ad  Rdmam. 

CIterfacere  — Jeci,  factum. 

<  Peregrinationes  suscip^re  —  xusc^ 

(    piy  susceptum. 

Peregrinor,  ari,  &tus  sum. 

Peregrin&tum  abesse  —  abfiii. 

Proficiscor,  i,  fectus  sum. 

Tendo,  ere,  tetendi,  tensum. 

Contendere  (aliquo). 


*  The  ad  of  usque  ad  is  commonly  omitted  before  the  names  of  towns,  unleBS 
it  is  intended  to  express  mere  approximation. 
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When  do  tou  intend  to  start  for  Qud  tempore  in  Angliam  proficisci 

England  ?  cdgitas  ? 

I  intend  to  start  next  summer.  Aestdte  prdximS  proficfsci  cd^to. 

In  what  country  is  he  abroad  ?  Quft  in  t^rra  perqgrinfitur  ? 

He  is  trayelling  in  Holland.  Peregrin&tur  in  t^rr&  Batavdnim. 

How  far  did  he  travel  ?  Qud  lisque  i(lcit  iter  ? 

He  has  travelled  across  the  At-  Iter  per   mire    Atldnticum   fecit 

Ian  tic  as  far  as  America.  lisque  in  Am^ricam. 

Whither  are  you  bound  ?  Qud  t^ndis  ? 

I  am  travelling  to  my  brother,  T^ndo  ad  frfttrem,  in  ItiUiam,  Lon* 

to  Italy,  to  I^ndon.  dinum. 

EXEBCISB  114. 

Have  they  stolen  anything  from  you  Hias  anything  been  stolen  from 
you)  ?  —  They  have  stolen  all  the  eooa  wine  from  me.  —  Have  they 
stolen  anything  from  your  &therr  —  They  have  stolen  all  his  good 
books  from  him.  —  Dost  thou  steal  anything  ?  —  I  steal  nothing.  — 
Hast  thou  ever  stolen  anything  ?  —  I  have  never  stolen  anything.  — 
Have  they  stolen  your  apples  from  you  ?  —  They  have  stolen  them 
from  me.  —  What  have  they  stolen  from  me?  —  They  have  stolen 
from  you  all  the  cood  books.  —  When  did  they  steal  the  carriage  from 
you  ?  —  They  stole  it  from  me  the  day  before  yesterday.  —  Have  they 
ever  stolen  anything  from  us? — Tnev  have  never  stolen  anything 
from  us.  —  Has  the  carpenter  drunk  all  the  wine  ?  —  He  has  drunk 
it.  —  Has  your  little  boy  torn  all  his  books  ?  —  He  has  torn  them  all. 
—  Why  has  he  torn  them  ?  —  Because  he  does  not  wish  to  study.  — 
How  much  have  you  lost  (at  play)  ?  —  I  have  lost  all  my  money  — 
Do  you  know  where  my  father  is  ?  —  I  do  not  know.  -^  Have  you 
not  seen  my  book  ?  —  I  have  not  seen  it  —  Do  vou  know  how  this 
word  is  written  ?  —  It  is  written  thus.  —  Do  you  dye  anything  ? —  I 
dye  my  hat  —  What  color  do  you  dye  it  ?  —  I  dye  it  black.  —  What 
color  do  you  dye  your  clothes  ?  —  We  dye  them  yellow.  —  Are  you 
sorry  ?  —  I  am  not  sorry.  —  Is  he  chagrined  ?  —  He  is  very  much 
(vaUie)  chagrined.  —  Are  they  not  ashamed  ?  —  They  are  ashamed 
and  disgusted.  —  Are  you  delighted  that  your  brother  has  come  ?  — 
I  am  very  much  delighted.  —  Do  you  know  that  your  book  has  been 
stolen  ?  —  It  has  not  escaped  my  notice  that  it  has  been  stolen.  ^-  Are 
you  addressing  me  ?  —  I  am  not  addressing  you,  but  the  stranger  (who 
is)  standing  by  your  side. 

Exercise  116. 

Do  you  get  your  trunk  dyed  ?  —  I  get  it  dyed.  —  What  color  do 
you  get  it  dyed  ?  —  I  get  it  dyed  green.  —  What  color  dost  thou  get 
thy  Siread  stockings  dyed  ?  —  I  set  them  dyed  white.  —  Does  your 
cousin  get  his  handkerchief  dyed  ?  —  He  does  set  it  dyed.  —  Does  he 
get  it  dyed  red  ?  —  He  gets  it  dved  cray.  —  What  color  have  your 
friends  got  their  coats  dyed  ?  —  tliey  nave  got  them  dyed  green.  — 
What  color  have  the  Italians  had  their  carriages  dyed  ?  —  They  have 
had  them  dyed  blue.  —  What  hat  has  the  nobleman  ?  —  He  has  two 
hats,  a  white  one  and  a  black  one.— Have  I  a  hat  ?  —  You  have  sev- 
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eral.  —  Has  your  dyer  already  dyed  your  cravat  ?  —  He  has  dyed  it. 

—  What  color  has  he  dyed  it  *?  —  He  has  dyed  it  yellow.  —  Do  you 
travel  sometimes  ?  —  I  travel  oflen.  —  Where  do  you  intend  to  go  to 
this  summer  ?  —  I  intend  to  go  to  Germany  —  Do  you  not  go  to 
Italy  ?  —  I  do  go  thither.  —  Hast  thou  sometimes  travelled  V  —  I  have 
never  travelled.  —  Have  your  friends  the  intention  to  go  to  Holland  t 

—  They  have  the  intention  to  go  thither.  —  When  do  they  intend  to 
depart  V  —  They  intend  to  depart  the  day  after  to-morrow.  —  Has 
your  brother  already  gone  to  Spain  ?  —  He  has  not  yet  gone  thither. 

—  Have  you  travelled  in  Spain  ?  —  I  have  travelled  there.  —  When 
do  you  depart  ?  —  I  depart  to-morrow.  —  At  what  o'clock  V  —  At  five 
o*clock  in  the  morning.  —  Have  you  worn  out  all  your  boots? — I 
have  worn  them  all  out  — What  have  the  Turks  done  ?  —  They  have 
burnt  all  our  good  ships.  —  Have  you  finished  all  your  letters  ?  —  I 
have  finished  them  all.  —  How  far  have  you  travelled?  —  I  have 
travelled  as  far  as  Germany.  —  Has  he  travelled  as  far  as  Italy  ?  — 
He  has  travelled  as  far  as  America.  —  How  far  have  the  Spaniards 
gone  ?  —  They  have  gone  as  far  as  London.  —  How  far  has  this  poor 
man  come  ?  —  He  has  come  as  far  as  here.  —  Has  he  come  as  far  as 
your  house  ?  —  He  has  come  as  far  as  my  father's. 


Lesson  LX.  — pensum  sexagesimum. 

VERBS  FOLLOWED  BY  TWO  ACCUSATIVES. 

A.  The  verb  docere^  "  to  teach,'*  with  its  compounds 
edocere  and  dedocercj  and  celdre,  "to  conceal,"  admit 
of  two  accusatives,  one  designating  the  person  and  the 
other  the  thing  taught  or  concealed.     E.  g. 

Quis  musicam  ddcuit  Epoiniiionr    Who  taught  Epaminondas  music  ? 

damf 
CaJdWn&iuventulemf  quam  ilMxe-    Catiline  was  instructing  the  young 
rat  mala/acindra  edocebat.  men,  whom  he  seduced,  in  per- 

nicious crimes. 
Demdcritus   Polyaenum  geome-    Democritus  wanted  to  make  Poly- 

triam  vdluit  dedocdre.  senus  unlearn  geometry. 

Ndn  ti  celdvi  sermonem  AppiL        I  have  not  concealed  from  you  the 

language  of  Appius. 
Ant^nus  iter  dmnes  celat.  Antigonus  concealed  his  route  from 

every  one. 

Bemarks. 
1 .  These  verbs  occur  frequently  with  one  accusative  only,  and  do' 
cere  sometimes  without  any  case,  like  the  English  '*  to  teachj**  **  to 
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instract."    Thus:  docere  edocere^  ceUtre  aHqueniy  aliquid  or  aliquem 
aliquid;  —  dedocire  aliquem^  or  aliquem  aliquid. 

2.  When  docere  and  edocere  signify  **  to  inform,*'  the  thing  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  ablative  with  de.  £.  g.  De  Uinere  hostium  senOtum 
edocetf  He  informed  the  senate  of  the  enemy's  route.  Sulla  de  his  re- 
bus docetur,  Sulla  is  informed  of  these  things.  So  also  celCtre  aliquem 
dere. 

3.  An  infinitive  may  take  the  place  of  the  accusative  of  the  thins. 
£.  g.  Dionysius  tond&re  Jilias  suas  docuity  Dionysius  taught  his  daugh- 
ters to  shave. 

4.  When  the  construction  becomes  passive,  the  accusative  of  the 
person  is  changed  into  the  nominative,  and  that  of  the  thing  either 
remains  or  is  changed  into  the  ablative,  with  or  without  de,  £•  g. 
Omnes  militiae  artes  edoctus,  Schooled  in  all  the  arts  of  war.  Ei 
Cfraeds  doctus  Utteris  et  LaHniSy  Learned  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
literature.  Per  le^atm  cuncta  edoctus.  Informed  of  everything  by  his 
agents.  Hoc,  id,  ulud  celdbar,  I  was  kept  ignorant  of  that  Non  est 
tnv/ecto  de  illo  veneno  celata  mater^  The  mother  ¥ras  surely  not  kept 
ignorant  of  that  poison. 

5.  Other  verbs  signifying  "to  instruct"  (such  as  erudio,  instruo^ 
instiiuoy  and  informo)  do  not  admit  an  accusative  of  the  thing,  but 
have  either  the  ablative  or  in,  £.  g.  Kis  in  rebus  jam  te  usus  ipse 
ertullvit.  In  these  things  experience  itself  has  already  taught  you. 
Iphicrates  exercUum  omni  disciplina  militari  erudlvit,  Iphicratcs  in- 
structed the  army  in  every  military  discipline. 

B.  Verbs  signifying  to  inquire,  to  ask,  or  demand, 
likewise  admit  of  two  accusatives :  one  of  the  person, 
and  the  other  of  the  thing. 

Such  verbs  are  ror/o,  oro,  exaro ;  posco,  reposco,  Jiagtto ;  interrogo, 
exqulro,  consOlOy  percontor,  &c.     E.  g. 

Mdo  jure  te  hdc  benejicium  rdgo.     I  ask  you  for  this  favor,  as  one  to 

which  I  am  entitled. 
Kiinquam  deos  divitias  rog^vL         I  have  never  asked  the  gods  for 

riches. 
Oraiiones  me  duos  jMSstiLlas.  You  are  demanding  two  orations  of 

mo. 
Pdcem  te  dmnes  pdscimus.  We  all  ask  (sue)  you  for  peace. 

Caesar  Aeduos  fiumentum  quo-    Ciesar  was  dunning  the  iEbui  every 

tidie  flagitabat  day  for  supplies  of  corn. 

Ibo  et  cdnsulam  hanc  rem  ami-    I  will  go  and  consult  my  friends 

cos,  about  this  thing. 

Sunt,  quae  te  vdliimus  pcrcon-    There  are  matters,  about  which  we 
tari.  wish  to  question  (examine)  you. 

Remarks. 
J .  Verbs  of  asking  or  demanding  sometimes  have  also  aliquid  ab 
aliquo,  and  those  of  asking  or  inquiring  aliquem  de  aliquQ  re.    £•  g, 
29* 
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Quid  acta  iua  vita^  quid  studiay  quid  artes  a  te/la^eni,  tu  videbiSf  See 
yourself,  what  your  past.lit'e»  your  studies  and  science  demand  of  you. 
Visne^  tU  te  eisdem  ae  rebus  Latlne  interrogem  f  Do  you  wish  me  to 
ask  you  about  the  same  things  in  Latin  ?  So  also  te  oro,  te  rogo,  tU, 
&c. 

2.  After  petOy  I  ask  (beseech"),  and  quaero,  I  ask  or  inquire,  the 
double  accusative  never  occurs,  out  the  construction  of  those  verbs  is 
petere  aliquid  ah  aliquo,  or  petere  ab  aliquo^  xd  or  ne,  and  ouaerere 
aliquid  at  (c/e,  ex)  aliquo,  E.  g.  Quod  ne  facias  peto  a  /<?,  Which  I 
beseech  you  not  to  do.  Eadem  secreto  ab  aliis  quaeiit^  He  makes  the 
same  inquiry  secretly  of  others. 

C.  Verbs  signifying  to  name  or  call,  to  esteem,  con- 
sider, learn  or  find,  to  make,  render,  constitute,  choose, 
and  the  like,  are  followed  by  two  accusatives,  of  which 
one  constitutes  the  object  and  the  other  a  part  of  the 
predicate. 

Such  are  Jfco,  roco,  appelloy  nomXno^  nuncupo^  I  call,  name,  nomi- 
nate ;  —  ducOy  haheOy  JudlcOj  existlmOy  putOy  arbiiror,  1  hold,  esteem, 
consider,  think ;  —  intelltgo,  agnosco^  reperioy  int>eniOy  I  perceive,  learn, 
find ;  — facio^  reddoy  creoy  dellgo,  designo,  declaro^  I  make,  render, 
create,  choose,  designate,  declare ;  —  me  praebeo,  me  exhXbeo^  me  prae- 
stOy  I  show  or  prove  myself,  and  others  of  similar  import    E.  g. 

jram  b^ne  ]§2nnlus  intttum  ins&-    Ennius  has  correctly  called  anger 

the  beginning  of  madness. 

The  stars  which  the  Greeks  call 
comets,  are  called  long-hairs 
among  us. 

His  adherents  hailed  Octavius  as 


niae  dixit. 
Qucis  Stellas  Gra^ci  comdtaSy  ntf- 
stri  crinitas  vacant. 


Octdvium  siii  Caesarem  salutd- 
bant. 

Epamindndas  philosdphiae  prae- 
ceptorem  hdbuit  Lysim, 

Fulmen  sinistrum  ausjncium  opti- 
mum habemus. 

Sdcrates  totius  miindi  se  incolam 
et  clcejn  arbltrabatur. 

X.  Muraenam  cdnsulem  renunti- 

dvi. 
Ancum  Mdrcium  regem  pdpulus 

crefivit. 
CHceronetn  univ^rsa  ci'vitas  cdtisu- 

lem  declaravit. 
Caesar  Cavdrium  regem  constitu- 

erat. 
Tomp^ma  si  auctSrem  ai6ae  saKitis 

exhibuit. 


emperor. 

Epaminondas  bad  Lysis  as  an  in- 
structor in  philosophy. 

We  consider  thunder  from  the  left 
as  the  most  auspicious  omen. 

Socrates  considered  himself  an  in- 
habitant and  citizen  of  the  entire 
world. 

I  announced  Lucius  liluraena  as 
consul. 

The  people  created  Ancus  Marcius 
king. 

The  entire  state  declared  Cicero 
consul. 

Caesar  had  appointed  Cavarius 
king. 

Pompey  has  shown  himself  the 
author  of  my  safety. 
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Behabks. 

1.  In  tlie  passive  construction  of  these  verbs,  the  acctisatives  are 
both  converted  into  nominatives,  of  which  one  stands  as  the  subject, 
and  the  other  as  part  of  the  predicate.  £.  g.  Ira  bene  ah  Ennio  ini- 
tium  inmniae  dictum  est,  —  Octavius  a  stUs  Caesar  salutabaiur,  — 
Ancus  Marcius  rex  a  poptdo  eretUus  est^  &c.    (Cf.  Lesson  XXXIV.  C) 

2.  An. adjective  or  participle  may  supply  the  place  of  the  second 
accusative.  E.  g.  Bene  de  me  meritis  grS.tum  mepraebeoj  I  show  my- 
self grateful  to  those  who  have  done  me  favors.  Scytharum  gens  anti- 
<^uissima  semper  habUa  est.  The  Scythian  nation  has  alwa^'s  been  con- 
sidered the  most  ancient  So  also  the  common  expression  aUquem 
certiorem  facirey  to  inform  any  one  (of  anything,  alicujus  rei  or  de 
altqud  re),  in  the  passive  certior  foetus  sum,  I  am  informed ;  and  red- 
dSre  aUqxtem  iratwn,  phctdumy  meHdrem^  to  make  any  one  angry,  calm, 
better,  &c. 

-^  8.  Instead  of  a  second  accusative,  the  verbs  habere  and  putdre,  "  to 
consider,"  frequently  have  pro  with  an  ablative,  or  loco,  numero  or  in 
numero  with  the  genitive.  E.  g.  Aliquem  pro  amico,  pro  hoste  habere, 
To  regard  any  one  as  a  friend,  as  an  enem^.  Aliqutd  pro  certo,  pro 
nihilo  putare  or  habere,  To  consider  anythmg  as  certain,  as  of  no  ac- 
count. Aliquem  in  numero  deorum  habere,  To  consider  one  a  divinity. 
Aliquid  beneficii  loco  numerare.  To  regard  anything  as  a  kindness.  So 
also  ad,  "  as  " :  Trecentos  armatos  ad  custodiam  corporis  habuil,  He  had 
a  body-guard  of  three  hundred  men. 

4.  The  accusatives  are  sometimes  connected  by  «.w«.  E.  g.  Patriae 
sanctiora  jura  quam  hosjntii  esse  duxit,  He  considered  the  rights  of  his 
country  more  sacred  than  those  of  hospitality. 

J).      THE    ACCUSATIVE    AFTER   PARTICLES. 

I.  In  exclamations  the  accusative  is  put  afler  the  interjections 
o,  heuy  eheuy  ecce^  e/i,  hem,  pro,  bene^  and  frequently  also  without 
them.     E.  g. 

Heu  (eheu)  me  miserum  I  or  Mi  Alas  1  Wo  is  me  I 

miserum  ! 

O  hominem/ortunatum  I  O  fortunate  man  ! 

Pdpulum  v^ro  praecldrum  I  O  people  truly  great  and  noble ! 

Ace  mi  /  En  miserum  homxnem  !  Here  1  am  I    Behold  an  unhappy 

man! 

Pro  dedrum  atque  hdminum  fir  Por  heaven  and  mercy's  sake  I 

deml 

Hem  Ddoum  tfbi  I  There 's  Davus  now  for  you  ! 

£t  b^ne  nos  J  bdne  ti  /  And  our  health  1  your  health !  * 

Remarks. 
1.  All  these  inteijections  may  likewise  be  followed  by  the  vocative, 

*  An  exproMion  used  in  driokiiig.    Ovid.  Fast.  2.  637. 
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Vae  and  hei  are  commonly  put  witb  the  dative.    £.  g.  Vae  miki  tnUe- 
TO  /  Ah  I  wretched  me  I    i/et  mihi  I  Wo  is  me  1 

2.  En  and  ecce  are  more  frequently  put  with  the  nominative.  E.  g. 
Ecce  homo  I  Behold  the  man  I  Ecce  tuae  Ikterae!  Here  is  your  letter ! 
En  ego  J  Here  I  am !  But  in  comedy  usually  ecce  me,  cecum  (ss  ecce 
eum),  eccos,  ecciUum^  ecciUam^  eccUtam.    (Cf.  page  37,  Bern.  2.) 

n.  The  prepositions  ad^  apudy  antCy  adversus  and  advenum^ 
cis  and  citroy  circa  and  circum^  circtterj  contra,  ergo,  extra,  in" 
fra,  inter,  intra,  juxta,  oh,  penes,  per,  pone,  post,  praeter,  prope, 
propter,  secundum,  supra,  trans,  versus,  and  ukra,  are  invariably 
followed  by  the  accusative ;  in  and  sub  only  in  answer  to  the 
question  Whit/ierf 

Remarks. 

1.  These  prepositions  generally  precede  words  governed  by  them, 
except  versus,  which  is  commonly  put  after.  E.  g.  irundusium  versus, 
Towards  Brundusium.     Ad  oceanum  versus,  Towards  the  ocean. 

2.  Super  and  subter  commonly  take  likewise  the  accusative,  but 
sometimes  also  the  ablative.  (C£.  Lesson  LXXII.  D.  Rem.^  Oam, 
"  without  the  knowledge  of,"  nas  commonly  the  ablative,  out  some- 
times also  the  accusative  or  genitive.  E.  g.  Clam  vobis.  Gam  pa- 
trem  atque  omnes.     Oam  patris. 

Up,  above ;  in  the  upper  part,  (  Supra ;  sUper  (adv.). 

on  the  top  (Rest).  ( In  summo,*  in  superiori  parte. 

Up,  upioards  (Motion).  Sursum  (adv.) ;  ad  summum. 

Below,  down,  in  the  lower  f  Infra,  subter  (adv.). 

joarf  (Rest).  \  In  \mo,  in  inferiori parte, 

Down,  doumtoards  (Motion).    Deorsum  (adv.)  ;  ad  Imtim. 

From  top  to  bottom.  A  summo  ad  imum. 

From  the  foot  (bottom)  to  the    Ab  imo  ad  summum. 
top. 

On  the  top  of  the  hilL  |  £  '^^Za^  cdUi. 

In  the  lower  part  (basement)  of  j  In  ima  ddma 

the  house.  ( In  inferidri  pdrte  ddmus. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Sub  radicibus  mdntis. 

To  the  top  of  the  hilL  |  ^^  summum  coUem. 

^  j  In  supenorem  partem  corns. 

Intothelowerpartofthehouse.j^'*.^?*^'^'^"'''?!:       ,.    - 
i~*  I  In  mfendrem  pdrtem  ddmus. 

To  be  up,  below.  \  Sunra  (in  sdmmo)  dsse. 

^'  ( Infra  (m  fmo)  esse. 

*  Generally  summo,  a,  o,  In  agreement  with  the  noun;  as,  in  ammo  numie, 
in  wmmd  arbOre,    So  also  hnua,  a,  urn,    (Cf.  pag^  176.) 
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To  go  upwards,  downward. 
To  come  from  above. 

7b  ^  up,  fo  ascend. 

To  come  down,  to  descend. 

To  ascend  (eo  up)  a  mountain. 
To  mount  a  horsoi  to  embark  in 

a  ship. 
To  ascend  (rise)  to  dignity^  to 

honors. 
To  got  into  a  carriage,  upon  the 

mast 
To  descend  from  a  more  elevated 

region  into  the  phiins. 
To  ascend,  descend  a  river. 


Where  is  your  father  going  to  ? 
He  is  ascending  the  mountain, 
lias  the  boy  ascended  the  tree  ? 
He  has  ascended  it. 
]>oes    he    not    wish    to    come< 
down  ?  ^  ( 

Yes,  he  does  wish  it 
Are  yon  on  the  top  of  the  house  ? 
No,  I  am  in  the  basement 

On  this  side  (Resi), 
To  this  side  (Motion). 
On  that  sid€y  beyond  (Rest). 
To  thai  side,  beyond  (Motion). 

To  live  (to  be  situate)  on  this, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 

To  come  to  this  side  of  the  river. 

To  go  to  that  side  (beyond, 
across)  the  hill. 

Is  he  on  this  side  or  on  that  ? 

He  is  beyond. 

Hither,  in  this  direction. 
Thither,  in  that  direction. 


Siirsum,  dedreum  ire. 
D^uper,  superne  venire. 
Ascendo,*  ^e,  di,  sum, 
EscendOy  &e,  di,  sum. 

(MONTEM,  IN,  AD  LOCUM). 

Descend^  (aby  de,  ex  loco  —  in, 

ad  locum). 
Asc^ndSre  mdntem. 
Asc^ndSre  in  ^uum,  in  nftvim. 

Ascdndere  gradum   dignitiltis,  ad 

hondres. 
Esc^ndgre  veUculum,  in  mdlum. 

Ex  superidribus  Idcis  in  plan(tiem 

desc^ndere. 
Adv^rso  flumine,  secundo  fliimine 

vehi. 
Qud  t^ndit  pdter  tiius  ? 
Ascdndit  (in)  mdntem. 
Escend/tne  piSer  (in)  drborem  ? 
Escdndit  v^ro. 
Ndnne  desc^ndere  cdpit  ? 
Ndnne  dedrsum  venire  vult  ? 
1  ta  ^t,  ciipit. 
£sne  in  Bumm&  ddmo  ? 
Immo  v^ro  in  ioA  siim. 

atra  (Prep,  et  Adv.). 
Cis,  citra  (Prep,  cum  Ace). 
Trans,  ultra  (rrep.  et  Adv.). 
Irons,  ultra  (Prep,  cum  Ace). 

Cis,  trans  RhSnum  incdlSre  (situm 

esse^.f 
Cis  (citra)  flihnen  venire. 
Trans  (ultra)  cdllem  abire. 


tltrum  dst  dtra  to  liltra? 

tlltra  est 
(  Hue ;  horsum  (adv.), 
\  In  hunc  15cum. 

lUuc;  illorsum,  istorsum  (adv.). 


♦  Compounded  of  ad  +  teando  (I  climb).  So  ucendo  =«  mj  +  tcando ;  de- 
icendo  =  de  +  scando.  The  tint  and  second  of  these  verbs  may  be  used  either 
transitively  with  the  accusative,  or  intransitively  with  the  preposition  in,  ad, 
&c.    The'last  of  them  ((fe«cefK/«re)  is  always  neuter. 

t  This  is  sometimes  expresf>ed  by  a  compound  of  cu ;  as  ciMO^lntu,  citrke- 
n/inug,  citmontdnm,  living  or  situate  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  Rhine,  mountain. 
And  again  irama^mu,  trantmarHnis,  &c. 
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The  hill,  the  moantatn. 
The  river,  stream. 

The  present,  gift. 

The  new-year's  present. 


Collis,  is,  in. ;  moos,  tis,  m. 

{Amnis,  is,  m,;  flumen,  inis,  fu 
Fluvius,  i,  m. 

}DoDum,  i,  n. ;  munos,  erisi  n. 
Munnsculiim,  i,  n. 
Strena,  ae,/ 


To  mal'e  one  a  present  of  C  Dare  alicvi  aliquid  dono  (mtin^ri)* 
anything  (  7b  present  one  <  Aliquem  aliqud  re  donSare. 
with  anything).  (^  Alicui  aliqttid  donare. 


To  receive  something  as  a 
present  from  any  one. 


Dono  (muneri)  accipere  aliquid  ab 
aliqao. 


To  give  back  again,  to  n,- (?«>«»"'•  ««'  **'  ^t""- 


I  Restituo,  ere,  ui,  utum. 
(     (alicui  aliquid). 

Beddidftne  (restitoitne)  tibi  Ubrom 

tiium? 
R^didit  v^ro.     Bestituit. 
A  quo  accdpit  hdoce  &nno  firllter 

tuufl  strenam? 


turn,  restore. 

Did  he  return  you   your  book 

again? 
Hebas  returned  it. 
From  whom  did  yonr  brother 
receive  a  new-year^s  present 
this  year? 
lie  received  one  from  his  father.    Accepit  iinam  a  p^tre. 
Did  he  ever  make  you  a  pres-  f  Deditne  tibi  linquam  ^liquid  ddno  ? 
ent  ?  I  Donavitne  te  linqnam  ^iqua  re  ? . 

He    has    already    made    many  j  Dedit  mihi  Jdm  multa  muneri. 
presents.  (  Don4vit  mihi  vero  jdm  miilta. 

Will  fou  return  (restore)  me    Niim  vis  mihi  muniiscula  m^  re- 

Btituere? 
Non  vdlo.    Ndlo. 
Feeistine  jam  inidum  epfstolae  Bcri- 

bendae? 
Kdndum  fdci. 
!Numquid  miinera  ndstra  restitu- 

enda  siint  ? 
Restitu^nda  ndn  siint 
'ksine  mihi  cdllis  ascend^ndos  ? 
&$t  vcro  ascenddndus. 


my  little  presents  ? 
I  am  not  willing. 
Have  you  alr^uly  commenced 

your  letter  ? 
I  have  not  yet  begun  it. 
Must  our  presents  bo  returned  ? 


They  are  not  to  be  returned. 
Must  I  ascend  the  hill  ? 
It  must  be  ascended. 


Whence?  Where  from? 
Out  of  (an  enclosed  place). 

Where  do  you  come  from  ? 
I  come  from  the  garden. 
Where  did  your  brother  come 

from  this  evening? 
He  came  from  the  theatre. 
Where  are  those  men  coming 

from? 


Unde  f    Ex  (a)  quo  l6co  f 
EXf  e  (Prep,  cum  Abl.). 

tfnde  vdnis  ? 

Venio  ex  hdrtulo. 

tJnde  (ex  qud  loco)  venit  frater 

tiius  nddie  vesperi  ? 
Venit  a  theatro. 
tJnde  homines  illi  vdniunt  ? 


*  On  this  second  dative  (**  for  or  as  a  present"),  compare  Lesson  LXIIL  B, 
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They  have  descended  from  the    Descend^runt  de  mdnte. 
mountain. 

{  VSl^o,  ire,  ui,  Uum  (aliquo  pre- 
To  be  worth.  ^     Tio). 

(  Alicujus  pr^iii  esse. 
To  be  worth  so  mtich,  how     Tanti,  quanti,  plwris^  min&ris  (sc. 
(as)  much,  more,  less,  pretii),  vcdere.* 

To  be  worth  ten  sesterces,  two    Decern  sestertiis,  ducentisf  pondo 

hundred  pounds  of  gold.  auri  valere. 

To  be  worth  much,  very  much,    Magno,  permagno,  plurimo,  parvo, 

most,  little,  least,  nothing.  minlmo,  nimlo   (sc,  pretio)  va- 

lere. 
How  much  may  that  horse  be  (  Qudnticirciterprdtiiistedquuscst? 

worth  V  I  Quanti  fortasse  vdlet  iste  dquus  ? 

It  is  worth    about  a   hundred  J  Cdntum  cfix^iter  thalcrtim  est. 

crowns.  (  Vilet  fortdsse  cdntum  thaldris. 

This  is  worth  more,  less  than     Hie  pluris,  minoris  v^et  quam  ille. 

that  one. 
The  one  is  not  worth  so  much    file  (^ter)  ndn  tdnti  v^et,  quanti 

as  the  other.  dlter. 

How  .uch  i.  this  thing  wonh?   |  g„tu  Lif  it.i;^/^ ' 
m  is  not  worth  n.«ch.  {  ^^  ^  ff^^^^^;^ 

Tk«*  ;o  ««^i,  «^fi,:««  i  ^^  nuilius  prdtii  est 

That  IS  worth  nothmg.  j  ,j^  ^^^^^^  /^^^ 

You  are  not  worth  it  Tdnti  ndn  4a. 

To  be  better  or  worth  more    MeUUreni  or  praef^rendum  esse, 
(To  excel).  Praestdre,  antecellere  (alicui). 

Am  I  not  as  good  as  my  brother  ?    Ndnne  4^  tanti  sum,  qudnti  fr^r 

meus  r 
You   are   better  (worth  more)    Immo  vero  mdlior  (pliiris)  6s, 

than  he. 
I  am  not  as  good  as  you.  Tdnti  ndn  siim  ego,  quunti  tii. 

This  is  preferable  Hotter).  Hdc  pracstat  (prefcrendum  est). 

He  excels  all  his  fellow-students.    Commilitdulbus  suis  dmnibus  ante- 

cdilit 

Exercise  116. 

Do  yon  call  me  ?  —  I  do  call  you.  —  Where  are  you  ?  —  I  am  on 
the  mountain ;  are  you  coming  up  ?  —  I  am  not  coming  up.  —  ^Vhere 
are  you  ?  —  I  am  at  the  foot  of  tne  mountain ;  will  you  come  down  ? 
-—  I  cannot  come  down.  -—  Why  can  you  not  come  down  ?  —  Because 


*  And  so  also  tantidem^juat  so  much;  quanfim  and  quanticunque,  whatever* 
But  never  tnagm^parvi,  &c.    (Cf.  Lesson  LXVIl.  A.) 

t  And  BO  always  the  ablative,  when  the  value  Is  definitely  given  by  a  sub- 
stantiTa,  or  by  magna,  permagno,  &c    (Cf.  Lesson  LXXL  A^) 
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I  have  Borc  feet.  —  Where  does  your  coudn  live  ?  —  He  lives  on  this 
side  of  the  river.  —  AVhere  is  the  mountain  ?  — -  It  is  on  that  side  of 
the  river.  —  Where  stands  the  house  of  our  friend  ?  —  It  stands  on 
that  side  of  the  mountain.  — Is  the  garden  of  your  friend  on  this  or 
that  side  of  the  wood  ?  —  It  is  on  thaX  side.  —  Is  our  storehouse  not 
on  that  side  of  the  road  ?  —  It  is  on  this  side.  —  Where  have  you  been 
this  morning  ?  —  I  have  been  on  the  great  mountain.  —  How  many 
times  have  you  cone  up  the  mountain  ?  —  I  have  gone  up  three  times. 

—  Lj  our  father  below  or  above  ?  —  He  is  above.  —  Have  the  neigh- 
bor's boys  given  you  your  books  back  again  ?  —  Thev  have  ^ven 
them  to  me  oack  agiun.  —  When  did  they  give  them  back  again  to 
you  ?  —  They  gave  tliem  back  again  to  me  yesterday.  —  To  whom 
have  you  given  your  stick  ?  -7 1  nave  given  it  to  the  nobleman.  •—-  To 
whom  have  the  noblemen  given  their  gloves  ?  —  They  have  given 
them  to  Englishmen.  —  To  which  Englishmen  have  they  given  them  ? 

—  To  those  whom  you  have  seen  this  morning  at  my  house.  —  To 
which  people  do  you  give  money  ?  —  I  give  some  to  those  to  whom 
you  give  some.  —  Do  you  give  any  one  money?  —  I  give  some  to 
those  who  want  any.  —  Who  has  taught  you  music  ?  —  No  one ;  I 
have  never  learned  music.  —  Did  your  brother  conceal  his  purpose 
(consilium)  from  you  ?  —  He  did  not  conceal  it  from  me.  —  uia  he 
ask  you  for  anything  ?  —  He  asked  me  for  some  money.  —  What  did 
the  stranjnrer  question  you  about?  —  He  questioned  me  about  the 
way.  —  Whom  did  you  have  for  a  master  *  —  I  had  an  Englishman 
and  a  German  for  masters  (jpraecepiores). 

Exercise  117. 

Have  you  received  presents?  —  I  have  received  some. — What 
presents  have  you  received  ?  —  I  have  received  fine  presents.  —  Has 
Tour  Htde  brother  received  a  present  ?  —  He  has  received  several.  — 
From  whom  has  he  received  any  ?  —  He  has  received  some  from  my 
father  and  from  yours.  —  Do  you  come  out  of  the  sarden  ?  —  I  do  not 
come  out  of  the  garden,  but  out  of  the  house.  —  Where  are  you  going 
to  ?  —  I  am  going  into  the  garden.  —  AVhence  comes  the  Irishman  r 

—  He  comes  from  the  garden.  —  Does  he  come  from  the  same  garden 
from  which  you  come  ?  —  He  does  not  come  from  the  same.  —  From 
which  garden  does  he  come  ?  —  He  comes  from  that  of  our  old  friend. 

—  Whence  comes  your  boy?  —  He  comes  from  the  play.  —  How 
much  is  that  carriage  worth  ?  —  It  is  worth  five  hundred  crowns.  —  Is 
this  book  worth  as  much  as  that  ?  —  It  is  worth  more.  —  How  much 
is  my  horse  worth  ?  —  It  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of  your  friend.  — 
Are  your  horses  worth  as  much  as  those  of  the  French  V  —  They  are 
not  worth  so  much.  —  How  much  is  that  knife  worth  ?  —  It  is  worth 
nothing.  —  Is  your  servant  as  good  as  mine  ?  —  He  is  better  than 
yours.  —  Are  you  as  good  as  your  brother  ?  —  He  is  better  than  L  — 


Art  thou  as  good  as  thy  cousin  ?  —  I  am  as  good  as  he.  —  Are  we  as 
good  as  our  neighbors  r  —  We  are  better  than  they  ?  —  Is  your  um- 
orella  as  good  as  mine  ?  —  It  is  not  worth  so  much.  —  'Wliy  is  it  not 
worth  80  much  as  mine  ?  —  Because  it  b  not  so  fine  {noti  ueque  ele- 
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aans)  as  jonra.  —  Do  you  wish  to  sell  your  liorse  ?  —  I  do  wish  to  sell 
It.  —  How  much  is  it  worth  ?  —  It  is  worth  two  hundred  florins.  —  Do 
you  wish  to  buy  it  ? —  I  have  bought  one  already.  —  Does  your  father 
inteud  to  buy  a  horse?  —  He  does  intend  to  buy  one,  but  not 
yours. 


L088QII  LXI.  — PENSUltf   UNUM    ET   SEXAGESI- 

MUM. 

SYNTAX  OF  THE  DATIVE. 

A,  The  dative  is  the  case  of  the  remote  object,  and  serves  to  desig- 
nate that  for  or  tcUh  respect  to  which,  or  the  person  for  whose  benefit 
or  detriment*  the  agent  acts,  or  that  with  reference  to  which  it  is 
possessed  of  certain  attributes.  Hence  the  predicate,  with  which  the 
dative  is  connected,  may  be  either  a  transitive  verb,  a  neuter  verb,  an 
adjective,  or  an  adverb. 

B,  The  dative  after  transitive  verbs  denotes  the  per- 
son or  object,  with  reference  to  which  an  action  is  j)er- 
formed,  and  stands  in  answer  to  the  question  To  whom  ? 
or  For  w/iom  ?    E.  g. 

TtLterfUio  librum  dedit.  The  father  gave  lus  son  a  book. 

Date  p&ncm  paup^rUms.  Give  bread  to  the  poor. 

Pis^stratus  sibi,  non  patriae  Me-    Pisistratus   conquered   the  Mega- 
garenses  vicit,  reuses  for  his  own  benefit,  and 

not  for  that  of  his  country. 
Td  tdas  inimicftias  ut  reipvilicae    By  sacrificing  your  personal  enmi- 
dondres  td  vicisU.  ties  to  the  common  weal,  you 

have  won  a  conquest  over  your- 
self. 
Hannfl)alb  b^lla  g&ta  miilti  me-    Many  have  lefl  us  records  of  the 

mdriae  prodiderunt.  wars  of  Hannibal. 

2laleucus  et  Chardndas  I^ges  Ctrl-    Zaleucus    and    Charondaa    wrote 
idtibus  suis  conscripserutiL  laws  for   the    benefit  of  their 

states. 
Quantum  consuetudini  famaeque    As  to  the  extent  of  the  concessions 
ddndum  sU,  id  curent  vivi.  we  are  expected  to  make  to  cus- 

tom and  to  fame,  let  that  be  de- 
termined by  the  living. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  accusative  is  oflen  omitted,  or  its  place  supplied  by  an 
entire  clause.     E.g.  Tiln  arasy  tibi  occas,  tibi  seris,  tibi  eidem  metis, 

*  In  this  Sense  it  is  commonly  called  the  Datiout  commddi  vel  incommddi, 
80 
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You  plough,  liarrow,  and  sow  for  yourself,  and  for  your  benefit  you 
also  reap.  Promitto  tibi,  tegulam  ilium  in  Italia  nullam  relictUmm,  I 
assure  you  be  will  not  leave  a  tile  on  a  nx>f  in  Italy. 

2.  When  the  verb  becomes  passive,  the  dative  remains  as  before. 
E.  g.  Liber  filio  a  patre  ddtu.%  A  book  given  by  a  father  to  his  son. 
Dator  pdnis  pauperlbus,  Let  bread  be  given  to  the  poor.  Megaren$eM 
a  Pisistrato  ipsi,  non  patriae  mcti  sunt, 

C,  The  dative  after  neuter  verbs  represents  the  person 
with  reference  to  whom,  or  for  whose  benefit,  anything  is  done 
or  exists.     E.  g. 

MOii  quidem  esuriOf  ndn  tibi.  I  am  hungry  on  my  own  acooont, 

and  not  on  yours. 
Ndn  solum  nobis  divites  esse  v<J-    We  desire  to  be  rich,  not  only  for 
lumus,  sed  liberis,  propin(pdSy        our  own  benefit,  but  for  that 
amicis,  maximcque  reipublicae,        of  our  children,  relations,  and 

friends,  and  especially  for  that 
of  the  republic. 
Civitas  Kom&na  pdrum  dlim  va-    The  Roman  nation  formerly  had 
cabal  liberdlibus  disciplinis.  but  little  leisure  for  the  liberal 

arts  and  sciences. 
Fliircs  in  Asia  miilieres  singulis    In  Asia  several  women  are  accus- 
viris  sdlent  nubere,  tomed   to   get  married   to  one 

husband. 
Neque  Caesari  sdlum  sed  ^tiam    Nor  will  I  supplicate  Caesar  alone, 
amicis4jusdmnibussupplicdbo.^        but  all  his  mends  besides. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  pronominal  datives  mihi,  tibi,  stbi,  nobis^  and  vobis  often  imply 
merely  a  remote  interest  or  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 
E.  g.  Q(ii(/  mihi  Cehus  agit  f  What,  pray,  is  Celsus  after  ?  Quid  tibi 
rl5,  insane  f  What  do  you  want,  insensate  man  ?  Q^id  sibi  velii,  non 
intelligoj  I  do  not  understand  what  he  is  after.  Quid  ail  tandem 
nobis  Sannio  f  AVhat  has  Sannio  to  say  for  himself? 

2.  After  the  verbs  esseyfore^  suppetere,  deesse,  and  dejit,  the  dative 
denotes  the  person  in  possession  or  in  tcant  of  the  object  desi^atcd 
by  the  nominative.  E.  g.  Sunt  mihi  libri,  1  have  books.  Est  homini 
cum  Deo  similitudoy  Man  has  a  resemblance  to  the  Deity.  An  nescis, 
longas  regibus  esse  manus?  Or  are  you  not  aware,  that  kincs  have  long 
hands  ?  Si  cauda  mihi  forety  If  I  had  a  tail.  Si  vUa  (mmi)  supp&et. 
If  I  have  life  left  (if  Ufe  renuuns).  Lac  mihi  nduum  non  aestate,  non 
frigore  dejity  I  have  no  lack  of  fresh  milk  either  in  summer  or  in 
winter.  Cui  res  non  supp^taly  (ei)  verba  non  desinty  (The  orator)  who 
has  a  poor  subject,  should  have  words  at  his  command. 

«  The  verb  supplicdre  =  tuppUx  esse.  The  mtbire  of  the  preceding  example 
properly  signifies  "  to  put  on  the  veil,"  and  with  aUad  w'ro,  **  to  put  on  me 
marriage-veil  for  a  man,"  i.  e.  to  many  him. 
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DATIVE   AFTER    ADJECTIVES. 

D.  The  dative  stands  after  adjectives  and  adverbs 
as  the  end  or  object  for  or  against  which  the  quality  de- 
noted by  them  ia  represented  as  existing  in  the  subject. 
E.  g. 

Cunctis  ^to  benignus,  niiU'ut  bMn-  You  should  be  kind  to  every  one, 
dus,  paucis  &milidris,  omnibus  a  flatterer  of  no  one,  intimate 
a^r^uus.  with  few,  just  towards  all  men. 

Piiblius  dictator  leses  secundtssX-  Fublius,  the  dictator,  promulgated 
mas  plelHy  adversas  nobilUdli  laws  in  favor  of  the  people  and 
ttilit.  opposed  to  the  nobility. 

The  adjectives  thus  followed  by  the  dative  are  quite  numer- 
ous.    They  are  those  signifying, — 

1.  Like  or  unlike,  similar  or  dissimilar: — par,  tmpar,  rfw- 
par^  aequcdis  ;  simUis,  assimXlis,  consimUisy  dissimtlis,  ahisimUis,  discolor. 
£.  ^.  Cams  lupo  simllis  est,  The  do^  resembles  the  wolf.  Proximo 
rSpi  dissimUiSy  Unlike  the  preceding  king.  Ennio  aequalis  fuit  Livius, 
Livy  was  contemporary  with  Ennius.* 

2.  Useful  or  Injurious  :  —  w/tfw,  hdntts,  saluher,  salutdns,  fruc- 
ttiosus ;  inutUiSy  noxXus,  funestus,  pestifer^  damnosus,  pernicidsuSy  &c. 
£.  g.  Salubrior  meliorque  inopiy  quam  potently  More  salutary,  and 
better  for  poor  than  for  rich  men.  Ratio  pestijira  multis,  admodtim 
paucis  salutdris  est.  Reason  is  destructive  to  many,  and  advantageous 
to  few.     Universae  Graeciae  utUis,^  Useful  to  entire  Greece. 

8.  Pleasant  or  Unpleasant  : — grdtttSy  acceptuSy  dulcisy  jucun^ 
duSy  laetus^  suavis ;  ingratuSy  injucundusy  molestusy  grdvis,  acerbuSy  tri- 
stis,  &c.  £.  g.  Scientiae  sttavitate  nihil  est  hominlbusyvcunaftW,  Noth- 
ing is  more  agreeable  to  men  than  the  sweetness  of  knowledge. 
Romulus  multitudini  gratior  fuity  quam  patr^lbusy  Romulus  was  more 
acceptable  to  the  masses  than  to  the  senate.  Verebdrisy  ne  mihi  gravis 
esses f  You  were  afraid  of  becoming  troublesome  to  me. 

4.  Inclined,  friendly,  dear,  and  their  opposites  averse,  hos- 
tile :  —  amlcuSy  henevoluSy  caruSy  familidrisy  aequuSy  flduSy  Jidcl'tSy 
propensuSy  propitXuSy  secutidus  ;  adversuSy  alienuSy  inimlcuSy  contrdrXuSy 
in/ensusy  Sec.  E.  g.  Non  fortUnaey  sed  homnibus  amicuSy  Friendly 
(=s  a  friend)  {  to  men  and  not  to  fortune.     Uni  aequus  virtQti  atque 

*  The  adjectives  sinuUs,  diisimiHs,  par,  and  impar  are  also  followed  by  the 
genitive,  especially  when  they  denote  similarity  of  character  or  intellect.  *E.  e. 
mtiy  iuiy  tui,  nottrty  vestri  tinuHty  like  roe,  yon,  &o.^  or  my,  your,  &c.  equal. 
JHipar  tid,  unlike  itaelf.  CvJvspattcoB  pares  hate  ctvitas  tulit,  Like  whom  this 
state  has  produced  but  few.  —  Aeqwilis,  in  the  sense  of  "contemporary,"  is 
more  commonly  followed  by  the  genitive;  as,  ejus  aequaHi.  Also  substantive- 
ly with  an  adjective;  as,  meu$  aequali*. 

t  But  also  'utiUi  or  inuHlu  ad  aHquid,  E.  g.  Bomo  ad  nullam  rem  uttUsy  a 
man  fit  for  nothing. 

I  AmicuSy  mimlcuiy  undfamiU&rU  are  properly  a4jectives,  and  stand  as  such 
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ejus  amlcis^  Friendly  to  virtue  alone,  and  to  its  friends.  Anioniwt 
Galliam  sibi  infestam  inimicamque  cogndoit,  Antonius  learnt  that  Gaul 
was  hostile  to  him.  lUi  causae  maxime  est  aliinvmy*  It  is  entirely 
irrelevant  to  that  case. 

5.  Near  or  adjoining  :  —  vfcinuSyJinUtmuSy  confinis^  contermtnujt, 
propXor^  proxtmus,  E.  g.  Proxlmus  sum  egomet  miJiiy  I  am  my  nearest 
neighbor.  AethiopXa  Aegypio  est  coniermlna^  w£thiopia  is  contermi- 
nous with  Egypt.  Mala  swnt  vtcfnaf  honiSy  Adversity  is  next  door 
neighbor  to  prosperity. 

6.  Belonoing  to  one's  self  or  to  another:  —  affinisjcog- 
natuSj  propinquusy  proprius^  pectUiariSj  commfinUf  sacer;  alienus^  con- 
irarius,  &c.  E.  g.  Nobis  propria  est  mentis  agitatio  at(fue  soUertia, 
There  is  p|ecultar  to  ns  a  certain  a^tation  and  sagacity  of  mind. 
Omni  aetati  mors  est  communis^  Death  is  common  to  every  age.  Huic 
affinesX  sceleri  fuerunt^  They  were  accomplices  of  this  crime. 

7.  Known  or  unknown  : — rwtusj  certus,  ignotus,  obscurus,  incerfwf^ 
duMus,  insMus,  &c.  £.  g.  Magis  historicis  quam  vulgo  ndlus,  Known 
rather  to  the  historians  than  to  the  vulgar.  Certius  <St  est  quam  miki, 
It  is  a  matter  of  greater  certainty  to  you  than  to  me.  Novum  et  mori- 
bus  veterum  insdUum^  New  and  unknown  (unusual)  to  the  manners 
of  the  ancients. 

8.  Fit  or  unfit,  suitable  or  unsuitable:  —  aptus^  idoneus^ 
accommodatusj  commodus^  necessSrius^  paratus^  promptus,  proctivis ;  — 
conwnUnSj  congruens,  conserUaneuSf  decoruSj  honestus  ;  turpis^  faedus^ 
indeconu,  abjtonuSj  absurdus.  £.  g  Aptum  esse  conseniankmnque 
tempori  et  personae,  To  be  fit  and  suitable  for  the  occasion  and  per- 
son. Tibi  erunt  pardta  verba,  You  will  have  words  ready  for  you. 
Castris  itioneus  locus,  A  suitable  site  for  a  camp.  Congruens  et  con- 
veniens decretis  ejus,  Consistent  with  his  avowed  principles.  llaliOni 
consenianeus.  In  harmony  with  reason.  Absonum  Jidei,  At  variance 
with  credibility  .§ 

9.  Easy  or  difficult  :  — facUis,  expedUus,  comm&lus  ;  diffuMis^ 

in  every  degree  of  comparison;  as.  Amlcior  Ubertaii  quam  suae  dominationi.  — 
Eomo  mlki  amicisamut^  mihi  famiUarissimiu.  But  they  frequently  occar  as 
substantives  witli  a  genitive  or  an  adjective.  £.  g.  Amicus  pairit,  —  Hosier 
amlau.  So  also  the  saperiative  amicutlmus  or  /dnuHarisrimm  meicf,  A  very 
great  or  most  intimate  friend  of  mine.  ImnUcuslmua  tuus.  Your  mortal  foe. 
Amicitslmut  nostrorum  hominum,  A  warm  friend  of  our  men  (our  party). 

*  The  construction  of  aiienus  is  either  alicui  rei,  aUcujus  rei,  re  or  a  re. 
Thus,  alienum  nostr&  anUcitid,  a  dtgnUate  mea,  incompatible  with  oar  friendship. 
With  my  di^ity.  Several  of  these  adjectives  take  also  ergo,  ad  or  in;  as,  6e- 
nevdUuj  betugnus  erga  aUquem ;  — prapensut  ad  or  in  aliquem. 

t  Viclfuu  and  nana  are  also  used  substantively,  and  then  followed  by  the 
genitive  or  adjective;  as,  victnus  eftis,  metis. 

t  But  affbus  in  this  sense  also  has  the  genitive;  a.s,  aJTims  hujug  su^Hci6ni$, 
affinis  rei  capUdUt.  So  alsopn^prfum  oratdris,  peculiar  to  the  orator;  and  mea, 
tua  propria,  peculiar  to  me,  to  you. 

4  Bat  also  ad  nataram  ty^lus  or  a^commoddtus ;  ad  catuam  idHneus ;  pardius 
ad  usum ;  promptus  ad  mortem,  ad  aliquem  morbum  prodivis  ,*  —  conveniens,  con- 
gruens,  consentaneus  cum  re;  absSnut,  absurdus  a  re. 
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arditiuff  mtf'ruf.  E.  g.  Juvenis  caecus,  contumeliae  opporlumts,  facUh 
injuriae,  A  blind  youth,  exposed  to  contumelies  and  to  injuries.  Id 
si  tibi  erit  commodum^  If  that  will  be  convenient  to  you.  Invia  virtuti 
nvUa  est  via^  No  way  is  impassable  to  virtue. 

10*  Ykrbals  in  hUis^  and  compounds  like  obnoxius^  ohvius,  sup^ 
plex,  supersles,  &c.  £•  g-  Mors  mihi  non  est  terribUiSf  Death  is  not 
terrible  to  me.  £.  g.  CSmum  esse  alicui,  To  meet  any  one.  Supplt- 
eem  esse  (dicui.  To  be  a  suppliant  to  (to  supplicate)  any  one.  Super- 
stUem  esse  alicui^  To  survive  any  one.* 

(  Affirmo,  fire,  fivi,  atum. 
To  affirm,  contend.  <  Contendo,  ere,  di,  turn. 

(     (cum  Acc.  et  Infin.) 
To  deny.  Nego,  are,  avi,  atum. 

What  do  you  say  ?  Quid  ^s  ? 

I  say  that  you  have  my  book.         Aio,  td  tenure  m^um  Iibrum.f 

I  say  that  1  have  not  it.  N^go,  me  tenere  h'bnim  tiium. 

Y  ^i.xTi.        'K      t,    S  ^jK>  tibi  afiirmo,  me  ^um  ndn  te- 

I  assure  you,  that  I  have  it  not.  -j     \^^ 

Have  you  not  had  it  ?  Kdnne  sum  tenuisti  ? 

I  have  had  it,  but  I  have  it  no  Tdnui  v^ro,  sed  (eum)  t^neo  ndn 

longer.  ^mplius. 

Do  you  contend  that  you  have  Contendisne,     td     vdre     lociltum 

been  correct  V  (esse)  ? 

I  say  that  I  have  not  been  correct  N^<70,  mo  v^re  lociitum. 

I  affirm  that    you    have    been  Afiirmo,  td  erravisse. 

wrong. 

No  more^  no  longer,  Non  jam  (or  jam  non),     Non  am- 

plius. 

Do  you  still  love  your  brother  ?  Diligisne  frdtrem  dtiam  niinc  ? 

I  love  him  no  longer.  Diligo  ^um  ndn  dmplius. 

Where  have  you  put  the  pen  ?  Ubi  pennam  posuisti  ? 

I  have  laid  it  upon  the  table.  Imposui  dam  mdnsae  (in  mdnsa). 

Does  it  Ue  „poa  the  table  ?  {  f 'jS^tit  TJidTr/ 

It  does  lie  upon  it.  Sfta  est.     Imp<$sita  est. 

Is  he  still  lying  upon  the  ground  ?    Jacdtne  hiimi  dtiam  nunc  ? 

He  «  lying  there  no  longer.         {  iL°iffitpliu. 

<Som«,  a  little.  AliquantUlum,  patdUlum,  pauxtUum. 

Could  you  give  me  a  little  water?    Fossisne  mihi  ddre   aliquintulum 

dquae? 
I  can  give  you  some.  £go  tibi  aliqu^ntulum  d^re  pdssum. 

It  is  necessary,  I  must.  Necesse  est^  me  oixtrtet^  &e.     (Cf*. 

Lesson  XXXIV.  D.) 

•  Also  sttpplex  and  tuperttes  aUcuJus,  which  among  the  later  writers  is  even 
more  common  than  tlie  dative, 
t  Compare  page  290. 
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It    was    necessary,    I   teas 
obliged. 

Is  it  necessaxy  (for  some  one) 

to  go  to  the  market  ? 
It  is  necessary  (for  some  one)  to 

go  there. 
What  must  one  do  in  order  to 

learn  Latin? 

One  must  be  very  diligent.  i 

What  must  he  do? 
He  must  go  for  a  book. 

What  must  I  do  ? 

Yon  must  sit  still. 

To  sit 
Still,  quiet. 
Silent,  stilL 

The  livelihood,  subsistence, 
competency. 


Necesse  fuit,  me  oportuit,  &c. 

'  Eundiimne  est  in  fdmm  ? 
Necessdne  est  Ire  in  fdrum  ? 
Eundum  dst  vdro. 
Necdase  est. 

Quid  nos  faci&mus  necdsse  dst,  tit 

Ifnguam  Latinam  ediscamus  ? 

["Opdrtet  nds  slmus  imprimis  dili- 

gdntes. 

Opus  est  multa  Industrie  et  dili- 

t     gdntia. 

Quid  dum  f^ere  opdrtet  ? 
5  Needsse  ^t  librum  appdrtet 
{  6pus  dst  4um  apportilre  librum. 

iQuid  f^ere  mihi  dpus  6ai  ? 
Quid  opdrtet  flUnam  ? 
6pu8  ^t,  lit  sddeas  quietus. 
]Necdsse  est  tibi  sedere  quidte. 

Sedeo,  ere,  sedi,  sessum. 

Quietus,  a,  um. 

Tacitus,  a,  um ;  ^ens,  tis 


To  have  enough  to  live  on, 
to  have  a  competency. 

Not  to  have  enough  to  live 
on. 

Have  you  a  (comfortable)  sub- 
sistence ? 
I  have  a  comfortable  one. 
I  have  not  a  competency 
I  have  scarcely  anything  to  live 
upon. 

To  live. 
The  expense. 
Beef. 
Mutton. 
VeaL 
Pork. 
Ham. 
A  piece  of  ham,  &c. 


Victus,  to,  m. ;  copia  victHs  ;  id, 
quod  suppeditat  ad  victum  cul^ 
tumque. 

Habere  ad  sumptum. 
Habere  unde  anquis  vivat 
Non  laborare  de  victu  cultuque. 
Deest  alicui  in  sumptum. 
Vix  habere  unde  anquis  vivat. 

<*  Habdsne  ad  sumptum  ? 

\  Habdsne  unde  commdde  vivas  ? 

£go  de  victn  cult4que  ndn  labdro. 

Deest  mihi  in  sumptum. 

Vix  hdbeo  unde  vivam. 

"Vivo,  ere,  vixi,  victum. 
Sumptus,  us,  971. 
Bubiila,*  ae,/ 
Vervecina,  ae,/. 
Yitulina,  ae,/. 
Porcina,  ae,/. 
Pema,  ae,/ 
Frustum  pemae,  &c. 


•  With  ImbiOa  ^ 
sometimes  expi 


the  word  cdro,  flesh,  meat,  is  understood,  and 
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What  must  I  buy  ? 
You  must  buy  some  beefl 
What  must  (should)  I  do  ? 
You  must  (ought)  to  work« 


'  Quid  m(hi  emdndum  est  ? 
*  Quid  (5pus  est,  ut  cmam  ? 
I  Emenda  ^st  tibi  biibula. 
f  6 pus  est,  ut  ^nias  biibulam 

Quid  md  fdcere  opdrtet  ? 

Quid  opdrtet  faciam  ? 
I  Opdrtet  td  operdri. 

Opdrtet  ta  oper§re.* 
I  Qufd  nds  fdcere  opdrtuit  ? 
[  Quid  nos  feccremus  opdrtuit  ?t 
'  Opdrtuit  nds  dperam  dAre  studiis. 


Quidvts?    Quidciipis? 
5  6pus  &jt  mihi  pecunia. 
(  ftgeo  pecunia 

Estne  tibi  opus  magna. 

6pi]s  ^st  mihi  vdro  cdpi'a  magna. 


What  ought  we  to  have  done  ? 

We  ought  to  have  attended  to 

our  studies. 
What  do  you  wish  ? 

I  want  some  money. 

Do  you  want  much  ? 

I  do  want  a  large  amount 

Hownmcfcdoyo«^t(need)?}3»»;;«g-^j,p„,, 

I  6pus  est  mihi  non  nifi  ^nus  thald- 
I  only  want  a  crown.  }     rus. 

(  ^no  tdntnm  thal^ro  dseo. 
Is  that  all  you  want  ?  Ndn  est  tibi  dpus  nisi  ndc  ? 

That  is  all  I  want  Ndn  dst  mihi  opus  nisi  hdc 

Do  you  not  want  more  (money)  ?    Non  est  tibi  dpus  majdre  (peciinia)  ? 

Majdre  non  indigeo. 

Quid  (qua  re)  indiget  ? 

Toga  ndv&  indiget. 

Ilabdsne  quod  tibi  dpus  sit  ? 


H^beo  vero,  qudd  mihi  dpus  est  ? 
Hab^ntne  qudd  fis  dpus  ^st  ? 
H^bent  v^ro. 
Fuitne  tibi  mdgni  labdris,^  sermd- 

nem  Latinum  ediscere  ? 
Fiiit  prdrsus  permiSgni  labdris. 


I  do  not  need  any  more. 

What  does  he  (want)  need  ? 

He  needs  a  new  coat 

Have  you  what  you  want  ? 

I  have  what  I  want 

Have  they  what  they  want  ? 

They  have  so. 

Have  you  been  obliged  to  work 

much  to  learn  Latin  ? 
I  have  been  obliged  to  work  very 

hard. 
*  Exercise  118. 

Were  you  yesterday  at  the  physician's  ?  —  I  was  at  his  house.  — 
What  does  he  say  ?  —  He  says  tnat  he  cannot  come.  —  Why  does  he 
not  send  his  son  V  —  His  son  does  not  go  out  —  Why  does  he  not  go 
out  ?  —  Because  he  is  ill.  —  Hast  thou  had  my  purse  ?  —  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  not  had  it  —  Hast  thou  seen  it  r  —  I  have  seen  it.  — 
Where  is  it  ?  —  It  lies  upon  the  chair.  —  Have  you  had  my  knife  ?  — 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  had  it  —  Where  have  you  placed  it  ?  —  I  have 
placed  it  upon  the  table.  —  Will  you  look  for  it  ?  —  I  have  already 


*  See  pace  162,  note. 

1  Lit.  '*  Was  it  a  matter  of  great  labor? ' 
Lesson  LXVIIL  B, 


t  See  page  273,  G, 
&o.    On  this  genitive  compare 
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looked  fop  it  —  Have  you  found  it  ?  —  I  have  not  found  it  —  Have 
you  looked  for  my  gloves  ?  —  I  have  looked  for  them,  but  I  have  not 
found  them.  —  Has  your  servant  my  hat  ?  —  He  has  had  it,  but  he 
has  it  no  longer.  —  liis  he  brushed  it  ?  —  He  has  brushed  it  —  Arc 
my  books  ujwn  your  tabled  —  They  are  (lie)  upon  it  —  Have  you 
any  wine  ?  —  I  have  but  little,  but  I  will  give  you  what  I  have.  — 
Will  you  give  me  some  water  ?  —  I  will  give  you  some.  —  Have  you 
much  wine  ?  —  I  have  much.  —  Will  you  give  me  some  ?  —  I  will 
give  you  some.  —  How  much  do  I  owe  you  V  —  You  owe  me  nothing. 
—  You  are  too  kind.  —  Must  I  go  for  some  wine  ?  —  You  must  eo  for 
some.  —  Shall  I  go  to  the  ball?  —  You  must  go  thither.  —  When 
must  I  go  thither  ?  —  You  must  go  thither  this  evening  ?  —  Must  I 
go  for  the  carpenter  ?  —  You  must  go  for  him.  —  Is  it  necessar)'  to  go 
to  the  market  ?  —  It  is  necessary  to  go  thither  —  What  must  one  do 
in  order  to  learn  Russian  ?  —  One  must  study  much  (opus  eat  mulhl 
diligentid),  —  Must  one  study  much  to  learn  German  ?  —  One  must 
study  much.  —  What  shall  I  do  ?  —  You  must  buy  a  good  book.  — 
What  is  he  to  do  ?  —  He  must  sit  still.  —  What  are  we  to  do  ?  —  You 
must  work.  —  Must  you  work  much,  in  order  to  learn  the  Arabic  V  — 
I  must  work  much  to  learn  it.  —  Does  your  brother  not  work  ?  —  He 
does  not  want  to  work.  —  Has  he  wherewithal  to  live  ?  —  He  has.  — 
Why  must  I  go  to  the  market  ?  —  You  must  go  thither  to  buy  some 
beef.  —  Why  must  I  work  ?  —  You  must  work  in  order  to  get  a  com- 
petency. —  What  do  you  want,  Sir  ?  —  I  want  some  cloth.  —  How 
much  is  that  hat  worth  ?  —  It  is  worth  three  crowns.  —  Do  you  want 
any  stockings?  —  I  want  some.  —  How  much  are  those  stockings 
worth  ?  —  They  are  worth  twelve  kreutzers.  —  Is  that  all  you  want  ? 
^-  That  is  all.  —  Do  you  not  want  shoes  ?  —  I  do  not  want  any  — 
Dost  thou  want  much  money  ?  —  I  want  much.  —  How  much  must 
thou  have  ?  —  I  must  have  six  crowns.  —  How  much  does  your  broth- 
er want  ?  —  He  wants  but  six  groshes.  —  Does  he  not  want  more  ?  — 
He  does  not  want  more.  —  Docs  your  cousin  want  more  ?  —  He  docs 
not  want  so  much  as  I.  —  What  do  you  want  ?  —  I  want  money  and 
boots.  —  Have  you  now  what  you  want  ?  —  I  have  what  I  want.  — 
Has  your  brother  what  he  wants  ?  —  He  has  what  he  wants. 


Lesson  LXn.  —  pensum  alterum  et  sex- 

AGESIMUM. 

DATIVE  AFTER  VERBS.  — a»i<mw«/. 

A,  The  dative  also  follows  intransitive  verbs  signi- 
fying to  benefit,  favor,  please,  trust,  and  their  opposites, 
and  those  signifying  to  command,  obey,  serve,  or  resist, 
to  approach,  menace,  and  to  be  angry. 
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Sach  are  proswti,  auxUior,  adminiMor,  opitiUar,  patroctrun;  subve- 
nw,  succurrOf  medeor ;  noceo^  obsunij  officio,  incommodo,  instdto,  trui- 
dXor,  —  FaveOj  gratifXcor,  indtdgiOy  ignosco,  sttidio,  parco,  cuMor, 
hlanfttoTf  lenocXnor,  palpo,  asseniXor,  assentor,  respond^o  ;  adversor,  rer 
fragor,  obsto,  rent/or,  repugno,  resisto,  invideo,  aemtdor,  obtrecto,  convt' 
cXor,  maledico,  Placeo,  arndeo^  displic^.  —  Domtnor,  impiro  ;  par^o, 
eedo,  aitscultOf  obedfo,  obsequoTy  obtempero,  morigeror  (bs  morem  gero), 
audiens  sum,  servio,  ingervio,  tninistro,  famuloTy  OficUlory  praestowr,  — 
CredOy  /ido,  confido,  diffido.  —  ImminiOy  propinquOy  appropinquo, 
impendeoy  occurro,  —  Minor ,  comrnXnor,  irascor,  stotnachory  succenseo. 
The  impersonal  verbs  condudtf  contingity  expedite  licetj  placet,  &c. 
Examples :  — 

J^si  patriae  condttcit,  pfos  cfves    It  is  advantageous  to  the  state  itself, 
habere  in  par^ntes.  to  have  its  citizens  respectful  to- 

wards their  parents. 
Nihil  Nitmantinis  vires  corporis    Their  physical  strength  was  of  no 

auxUidtae  sunt  service  to  the  Numantians. 

N5n  licet  siii  cdmmodi  cadsA  no-    It  is  not  lawful  to  injure  another 
cere  dtteri,  for  the  sake  of  personal  advan- 

tage. 
Eflftcit  hdc  philosdphia :  medetwr    Philosophy  produces  this   effect : 

dnimis.  it  cures  the  mind. 

Germdni  ab  pArvuIis  labori  ac    The  Germans  appl;^  themselves  to 

toil   and   haidships   fiom  their 
mfkncy. 
I  chided  Trebatius  for  Bparing  his 

health  too  little. 
Some  favored  Sulla's  party,  others 

that  of  Cinna. 
You  indulge  him  too  much,  Mene- 

demus. 
The  honest  man  envies  no  one. 
The  reputation  and  glory  of  others 
are  generally  the  object  of  envy. 
No  one  envies  the  excellence  of 
another,  who  has  any  confidence 
in  his  own. 
The  world  is  subject  to  God,  and 
to  him  the  seas  and  lands  render 
obedience. 
I  stand  waiting  to  see  whether  they 

have  any  commands  for  me. 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  rashly 
angry  with  my  friends 


dunHae  stuaent, 

TVebdtium  objurg^vi,  quod  p^- 
rum  vaUturUni  pdrcireL 

Alii  SuUdniSy  tiii  Cinndnis  pdrdr 
busfavebani. 

Nimlum  it/i,  Menedeme,  indulges 

Frdbns  iniidet  neminx, 

Alidrum  laudi  ^tque  gldriae  misi- 

me  invideri  sdlet. 
N^mo  alt^rius,  qui  suae  confidit, 

virtuti  invidet. 

Mundus  D/o  pdret,  et  huic  dbo- 
diunt  mdria  terracque. 

Std  exp^ctans,  si  quid  mihi  ^mjpe- 

renL 
Omnino  irdsci  amicis  ndn  t€mere 

sdleo. 


Bemarks. 

1.  Some  of  these  verbs  sometimes  occur  with  a  transitive  force. 
E.  g.  Itnperdre  alicui  aliquidy  To  demand  anything  of  any  one ;  cre- 
dere alicui  aliquid,  to  entrust  anything  to  any  one  \  minCtn  or  commi- 
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ndri  alicui  aUqmd,  to  menace  anj  one  with  anytbing.  But  most  of 
them  are  always  neater,  and  only  admit  of  an  impersonal  constmction 
in  the  pamve.  £.  g.  Alihi  parcUur,  inridetur,  obtrectatury  I  am  spared, 
envied,  traduced.  TUn  tncommodOiurj  maledicUur,  You  are  incom- 
moded, reviled. 

2.  JubSo  is  an  exception  to  verbs  of  commanding,  and  ocean  only 
with  the  Ace.  com  In£  (Lesson  LIIL  B.  IL  2.)  i&jtwo  and  adjuvo^ 
**  1  aid,  assist,"  alw^-s  have  aliquem,  and  not  aUcuL,  like  attxUiar,  &e. 

3.  Benedicere,  **  to  bless,"  generally  has  aUcui  (like  maledicere), 
but  sometimes  aliquem.  So  medican  aUcm  (like  meden)^  to  heal, 
cure,  but  medican  aliquid^  to  prepare  chemically.  The  construction 
of  invidere  (to  envy)  is  generally  alicui  or  alicui  rei,  but  may  also  be 
alicui  rem  or  aliquem  aUqud  re  (one  on  account  of  anything).  £.  g. 
Honarem  iibi  invidet,  He  envies  you  your  honor. 

4.  A  number  of  other  verbs  sometimes  take  the  accuntive  or  abla- 
tive instead  of  the  dative.  R  g.  Obtrectdre  (to  produce)  alicui,  alian 
rei  or  rem,  AuscuUare  (to  listen  to)  and  praestolari  (to  wait  for) 
aUcui  or  aUquem.  Dominari  (to  rule  over)  alicui,  in  aliguem  or  in 
cimiaie.  Fidere  and  ean/tdire  (to  trust,  confide)  alicui,  alicui  rei  or 
alignd  re.  Cedo  tUn,  ccfncedo  Iibi,  ^1  yield,  concede  to  you,"  are 
followed  by  an  accusative  or  ablative  of  the  thing ;  as,  cedo  tibi  locuwtj 
cedo  tibi  agri  ponessione ;  and  concedo  tibi  libertdtem,  loco,  de  victoria, 
I  concede  to  you  your  liberty,  my  place,  the  victory.  Jle$  mihi  conoe- 
nit,  the  thing  suits  or  becomes  me;  but  impersonally  corwenil  mUd 
tecum  de  alifpid  re,  I  agree  with  you  about  something. 

5.  Several  verbs'  have  either  the  accusative  or  dative,  bat  with  a 
difference  of  signification.  £.  g.  Caveo  te,  I  beware  of  you ;  caveo 
tibi,  I  am  security  for  you ;  caveo  a  te,  I  take  (require)  security  fiom 
you.  Cowfulo  te,  I  consult  yoa,  and  consulo  Hbi,  I  provide  for  yon. 
Oupio  or  vdo  te,  1  desire  yon,  and  cupio  or  volo  tibi  (or  tud  causa),  I 
wish  for  you  (on  your  account).  Prospicio  and  provtdeo  te,  I  see  you 
before,  but  tibi,  I  provide  for  you.  Tenwero  and  moderor  oHquid,  I 
arrange  in  proper  order,  and  mihi  or -rei,  I  moderate. 

B,  Among  the  verbs  followed  by  the  dative  are  included 
those  compounded  with  the  adverbs  saiiSf  bene,  and  male,  and 
with  the  prepositions  ad,  ante,  con,  in,  inter,  ob,  post,  prae,  sub, 
and  super.  (Cf.  Lesson  XXXII.  G.)  Some  of  these  verbs 
are  transitive,  and  have  also  an  accusative  of  the  direct  object ; 
others  are  intransitive,  and  have  the  dative  only.  The  follow- 
ing lists  exhibit  the  most  important  of  them :  — 

1.  Transitive  compounds,  with  the  dative  of  the  remote  ob- 
ject 

Addo,  I  add  to,  Adjfcio,  I  add  to. 

Affero,  /  bring  to.  A(\juDgo,  I  join  to. 

Affigo,  /  attach  to.  Admovco,  /  bring  near  to. 

Adhibeo,  I  employ  towards.  Alligo,  J  tie  to. 
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AppUco,  T  attach  to. 
Circumjiclo,  /  cast  around. 
Compiro,  I  provide  for, 
ComponOt  /put  together. 
Confero,  I  unite  to. 
Conjungo,  I  link  to. 
Immiaceo,  I  mix  with. 
ImpoDO,  Ijoiace  upon. 
ImpriaiOi  I  print  upon. 
Includo,  I  include. 
Incldo,  /  cut  into. 
JuferOj  I  carry  into. 
Ingcro,  Iput  or  pour  into. 
Injlceo,  1  throw  mto. 

2.  Intransitive  compounds, 

Acccdo,  I  draw  near  to. 
Acquiesce,  /  acauiesce  in. 
Adbaereo,  /  adhere  to. 
AUudo,  I  allude  to. 
Annuo,  I  assent  to. 
Airepo,  1  creep  to. 
Assideo,  I  sit  near  to. 
Aspiro,  /  breathe  upon, 
Antcccllo,  I  excels  surpass, 
Colludo,  I  play  with. 
Congruo,  /  agree  with. 
Con^cntio,  I  accord  unth. 
Cons5no,  /  harmonize  wUh. 
Excello,  I  excel. 
Incldo,  I/all  upon  (tn/o). 

Indormlo,  I  nod  over. 

S.  To  these  add  the  compounds  of  sum :  —  adesse,  to  be  present ; 
inesse,  to  be  in ;  interesse,  to  be  among ;  praesse^  to  be  before  (at  the 
head  of)  ;  gubesse^  to  be  beneath ;  superesse,  to  remain  over  (lefl)« 

4.  The  compounds  ofstUis,  bene,  and  male  are  satisdare,  satisfacere 
(alicuf),  to  give  one  bail  or  satis&ction ;  maledidre^  benedidre  (altcui), 
to  praise  or  bless,  to  revile,  asperse  one;  malefacere  (o/ictit),  to  injure 
One. 

Examples. 

Katura   sdnsUms 

jurucit. 
S&^nius  4ai  is,  qui  ndbis  assideL 


Insero,  I  implant, 
Inuro,  I  brandy  imprint  upon. 
Interjicio,  I  caM  among, 
Interpono,  I  interpose. 
Objlcio,  1  throw  before  (to). 
Onundo,  I  pour  out  to. 
Oppono,  I  place  against. 
Posthlibeo,  1  esteem  less  than. 
Postpono,  /  value  less  than. 
Praefero,  I  bear  before  ^  I  prefer, 
PraefXcio,  /  set  over. 
Piaepono,  I  place  before. 
Sapp5nOk  I  place  beneath, 
Suostemo,  I  spread  under, 

with  the  dative  only, 

Inhaero,  /  inhere  in. 
Inhio,  I  gape  at. 
Immorior,  /  die  in  (t^pon). 
Immoror,  I  linger  in. 
Innasoor,  /  am  bom  in. 
Insisto,  /  tread  upon. 
Inteij&ceo,  I  am  situate  between. 
Intervcnio,  I  fall  in  with. 
Obrepo,  I  steal  upon. 
Obstrepo,  I  make  a  noise  aL 
Obversor,  I  move  before. 
Praemlneo,  J  surpass. 
Praestldeo,  I  preside  over. 
Praevuleo,  /  am  stronger  than. 
Succumbo,  I  yield  to. 
Supersto,  I  stand  upon. 
Supervivo,  I  survive. 


Quia  pdtest  iniquos  adquis^  iair 
piofl  reUgidsis  anteferre  f 


ralidnem  ad"  Nature  has  given  us  reason  in  ad- 
dition to  our  senses. 

He  who  is  sitting  by  our  side  is 
Sthenius. 

Who  can  prefer  the  unjust  to  the 
just,  the  unpious  to  the  religious  ? 
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Natfira  ▼!  raddniB  hdminem  con^ 

cUiat  hominL 
FiLrva  mdgnis  sa^pe   zectisiiDe 

conferuntur. 
Mdgnus  terror  tncidil  Pompeii 

exercituL 
Oil  sermoni  nds  intervenhnus  f 

Ndn  citiufl  adolescintiae  senectns, 
qudm  pueritiae  adolescentia 
obrepiU 

Hdnnibal  Alexdndro  Mdgno  ndn 
pastponendus  esL 

IHua  inunvan  prae/ecit  corporu 

Jiidicis    dst,    innocerUiae   svhve- 

nire. 
N^ae  deesse,   n^ue   superesse 

reiptSdicae  vdlo. 

Oil    G^liua  henedtxit    linquam 

bono  f 
Satisfdcere  omnibus  ndn  p<598um. 

Tii  verbis  sdlves  niinquam,  qndd 
mi  (sB  mthi)  male/eceris. 


Nature  conciliates  man  to  man  hy 

force  of  reason. 
Small  thincB  are  often  correctly 

compared  with  mat  things. 
Great  terror  befell  the   arm/  of 

Pompej. 
What  conversation  did  we  fall  in 

with? 
Old  age  steals  no  filter  upon  /oath 

than  youth  does  upon  Doyhood. 

Hannibal  cannot  be  put  below 
Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Deity  has  put  the  mind  over 

.  the  body. 

It  is  the  dutpr  of  a  judge  to  help 
(protect)  innocence. 

I  desire  neither  to  be  remiss  to- 
wards the  republic,  nor  to  be 
above  it. 

What  patriotic  man  did  Gellius 
ever  speak  well  of? 

I  am  not  able  to  satisfy  every  one. 

You  will  never  compensate  with 
words  the  injuries  you  have 
done  me. 


Remarks. 

1.  Many  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions,  especially  those  with 
ad,  cotiy  and  in,  are  also  followed  by  the  case  of  the  preposition,  which 
is  frequently  repeated.  E.  g.  Studium  adhibere  ad  disciplinait.  To 
apply  one's  self  to  the  study  of  the  sciences.  ConsUia  sua  mecum 
communicdpit,  He  communicated  his  designs  to  me.  In  omnium  ani* 
mis  dei  notianem  impressU  ipsa  n€UUra,  Nature  herself  has  imprinted 
the  idea  of  a  divinity  upon  the  minds  of  all. 

2.  Verbs  compounded  with  the  prepositions  o&,  de,  or  ex,  are  com- 
monly followed  by  the  ablative,  but  sometimes  by  the  dative.  E.  g. 
AHcui  libertaiem  abiudicdre,  to  take  away  one's  liberty  ;  alicui  impe- 
rium  abropdre,  to  deprive  one  of  his  command.  Alicui  aliquUi  dero» 
gore,  detrahere,  to  derogate,  to  detract  from.  Alicui  virglneni  despon- 
dere,  to  betroth  a  maiden  to  any  one.  Eripere  alicui  aliouidf  to  snatch 
away  anything  from  any  one.    (Cf.  Lesson  LXXU.  E,) 

3.  Many  neuter  verbs  of  motion,  compounded  with  prepositioniL 
acquire  an  active  sense,  and  admit  an  object  in  the  accusative.  (Cf. 
Lesson  LIX  A,  Rem.  1.) 

fPosco,  ^,  poposcij , 
Postulo  dre^  dvi,  d/um. 
Peto,  ere,  U%  Uunu 
(aliquid  ab  auquo.) 
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•1 


To  ask,  request  (as  a  &vor) 


To  ask  (or  demand)  money  of 

any  one. 
To  ask  (entreat)  any  one  for 

money. 
To  beg  money  of  any  one 
To  ask  any  to  come  (to  write,  to 

hear,  &c.). 
To  entreat  any  one  by  letter  to 

come. 
To  request,  beseech  any  one  to 

oome. 
I  request  you  most  earnestly  to 

do  so. 
I  ask  and  beseech  you  most  ear- 
nestly to  help  him. 

What  do  you  ask  (want)  of  me  ?  ] 

I  do  not  ask  (you  for)  anything. 
Nor  do  I  ask  you  for  anything. 

Did  ho  ask  (beg)  you  for  (some) 

money? 
He  did  ask  (me  for  some). 
Did  he  be«r  some  bread  of  us  ? 
He  bq^ed  and  entreated  us  for 

a  little  bread. 
Do  you  ask  (beg)  him  for  some 

money  ? 
I  ask  (beg)  him  for  some. 

Do  yon  ask  me  for  anything  ?      •] 

I  ask  you  for  my  book.  < 

Do  they  ask  us  for  the  hat  ? 
They  do  not  ask  us  for  it. 

To  speak  of  any  one  or  anif- 
thing. 

Do  they  speak  of  this  man. 
They  are  speaking  of  him. 
They  do  not  speak  of  him. 
Do  ye  speak  of  my  book  ? 
We  do  speak  (of  itj. 
Do  people  speak  or  it  ? 


Rogo,  ire,  ftvi,  fttum. 
Oro,  are,  ftvi,  atum. 

(aliquem  aliquid.)* 
Pecuniam  ab  dliquo  petere  (pdsce- 

re,  postulare). 
Aliquem  pecuniam  rogilre,  orilre. 

Aliquem  pecuniam  mendicflrc. 

Petere  ab  dliquo,  ut  vcniat,  ut  scrl- 
bat,  lU  addiat.    (Cf.  page  295.) 

Pdtere  prdcibus  per  litteras  ab  all- 
quo,  ut  vcniat. 

Bog&re,  or&re  aliquem,  ut  vcniat 

id  ut  f^ias,  td  etiam  dtque  etiam 

rdgo. 
]§:tiam  atque  dtiam  tc  rdgo  atque 

dro,  ut  6um  juvcs. 
Quid  a  md  pdstulas  (petis)  ? 
Quid  md  faicere  vis  V 
Nihil  pdstulo. 
Neque  ^go  abs  td  quidquam  pdstu- 

lo  (peto). 
Bogavitne  td  pecuniam  ? 

Rogftvit. 

Mendicavitne  p&nem  a  nobis  ? 
Nos  aliqu^tuium  pdnis  dtiam  at- 
que etiam  rog&vit  atque  oraviL 
Rogdsne  ^um  pecuniam  ? 

Rdgo  dum  aliqudntulum. 

Petisne  liquid  a  md  ? 

Rog&sne  me  illiquid  ? 

Peto  a  t&  librum. 

Rdgo  td  librum. 

Num  pileum  a  ndbis  pdstulant  ? 

Ndn  pdstulant. 

De  aliouo  seu  aliqttd  ri  IStpU^  col* 
I8qui, 

Loquuntiime  hdc  de  viro  ? 

Loquuntur  (de  do). 

(De  do)  ndn  loquuntur. 

Ldquiminine  de  libro  mco  ? 

Sic  dst.     Ldquimur. 

^kxjuid  de  do  hdmines  loquuntur  ? 


*  On  the  government  of  these  verbs  see  Lesson  LX.  B, 
31 
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They  speak  much  of  it  Locjuiintnr  de  ^  miiltum. 

What  do  you  say  to  it  ?  Quid  th  de  do  censes  ( jiidicas)  ? 

I  say  that  it  is  a  good  book.  Ego  dum  h'brum  bdnum  esse  cen- 

seo  (jiidico). 
^  Judico,  are,  avi,  atnin. 

To  judge,  think  (say).  <  Ceoseo,  ere,  ui, . 

(     (aliquid  de  aliquo.) 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  he  was    CensSsne,  4um  T^re  locdtum  (6s- 

TOht?  Be)? 

No,  I  think  he  was  wrong.  f mmo  ydro  6um  erravisse  cdnseo. 

Content^  satisfied,  Contenlus,  a,  urn. 

To  be  contented  (satisfied)  ^^"^"*  re  contentum  esse. 

with  anything.^  |.     etS^   ""    *'^"*^*^'^    <^"*' 

To  be  content  with  any  one.    Aliquem  prolmre,  approbare. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  new  £sne  umbniculo  tiio  ndvo  contdn- 

umbrella  ?  tus  ? 

I  am  contented  with  it  Sum  4o  contdntus. 

I  am  not  (at  all)  satisfied  with  it  HaQd  sum  60  contdntus. 

Of  what  do  they  speak  ?  Qaft  de  rd  loquiintur  ? 

They  speak  of  peace,  of  war,  of  Loqutintur  de  pdce,  de  belio,  de 

your  book.  libro  tuo. 

Withwhatareyoncontented?    {  Q^tl^S-jSir,? 

I  am  contented  with  my  new     Contdntus  sum  toga  mda  ndvfi. 

coat.  ^ 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  mas-    Ecquid  magistrum  tiium  prdbas  ? 

ter? 
I  am  quite  satisfied  with  hiuL  Prdbo  y6ro  dum  viQde. 

A-  ye  -tbfie«i  -th  him  ?    j  grv^srriidt  ?' 

Are  you  satisfied  with  this  man  ?     Satisfacitne  ti'bi  hicoe  hdmo  ? 
I  am  satisfied.  Sic  4at ;  mihi  satfsfacit. 

To  study  ^studied.  ^  Studere,  ^udui, . 

^  \  OpSram  dare  (alicui  rki). 

To  correct  -  contacted.      \  Emendare-avi,  iUum  (auqcip). 

(  Comgere  —  rexi,  rectum. 
To  ask,  interrogate.  Interrogo,  are,  &vi,  atum  (aliquem 

ALIQUID,  DE  ALIQUA  KE). 

To  inquire  (carefiilly  and  (  Sciscitor,  ari,  &tus  sum. 
minutely).  (  Percunctor,  an,  itus  sum. 

Have  you  asked  him  about  the  Niim  dum  de  spectdculo  interroga- 

play  ?  vlsti  ? 

I  have  not  asked  him.  'kum  non  interrogdvi. 

Did  he  inquire  who  I  am  ?  Sciscitatiisne  est,  quis  sim  ? 

Do  you  inquire  after  the  price  Percunctarisne  de  pretio  hl>ri  ? 

of  this  book? 
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Does  your  brother  study  litera-  j 
ture?  1 

He  does  study  it 
Do  you  study  to  become  a  doc- 
tor? 

Topaif.  { 

To  pay  any  one  (in  gen- 
eral). 

To  pay  for  anything. 

To  pay  any  one  tor  any- 
thing. 

To  pay  money  to  creditors. 
To  pay  a  debt. 

To  be  able  to  pay,  solvent. 

I  have  paid  him. 

They  have  not  yet  paid  for  the 

book. 
How  much  have  you  paid  for 

your  horse  ? 
I  have  paid  two  hundred  crowns 

for  it 
Did  he  pay  the  tailor  for  the 

coat? 
Ho  has  not  paid  him  (for  it). 
Do  you  pay  the  shoemaker  for 

the  shoes? 
I  do  pay  him. 
What  did  they  pay  you  for  the 

knives? 
They  paid  me  a  large  sum  for 

them. 
They  have  nothing  for  them. 
Have  you  paid  for  your  book  ? 
I  have  pata  (for  it). 
]  have  not  yet  paid  for  it. 
Can  you  pay  what  you  owe  ? 

I  cannot  pay  what  I  owe. 
Did  we  pay  our  debts  ? 

We  have  paid  them  entirely. 

Entirely,  whaUy^ 
Entirely  or  for  the  most  part 


D^t  fr&ter  tiius  dperam  litteris  ? 
Sequitiime  fr&ter  tiius  stiidium  lit- 

tcnlrum  ? 
6peram  dit     Sdquitur. 
^lim  dperam  d^  fieri  m^cus  ? 

ScHvo,  ^e,  t,  scutum, 
Numero,  are,  dri,  alum» 

Allquem  solvere,  allcui  satisfacSre. 

Solvere  (aliquid)  pro  ali^uft  re. 
Solvere  aiicui  pretium  rei. 

Sdlvere  peciinias  cre<litdribus. 
Acs  alienum  (pecuniam  debltam) 

sdlvere  vel  aissdlvere. 
^txe  solvdndo  (Dat,),  ad  solven- 

dum. 
]^go  dum  sdlvi  (^i  satisf^i). 
Fro  Ubro  nondum  solv^runt. 

Qutfntam  pecuniam  pro  dquo  sol- 

vfeti  ? 
(Sdlvi  pro  do)  ducdntos  thaldros. 

Numquid'  sartdri    pretium    v^tis 

sdlvtt  ? 
rfei)  non  sdlvit. 
Solvisne    sutdri    prdtium    calced- 

rum? 
ligo  vdro  sdlvo. 
Quid  tA>i  pro  ciiltris  solvdrunt  ? 

Solvdrunt  mflii  (pro  ib)  pecuniam 

sn&ndem. 
l^mil  pro  lis  solvdrunt 
Solvistfne  pro  Mhro  tuo  ? 
Solvi. 

i^go  pro  do  ndndum  sdlvi. 
Potdsne  sdlvere,  quod  ddbes  (or 

debitum,  ddbita)  ? 
Sdlvere  ddbita  haiid  possum. 
Solvimilsne  aes    alienum    (ddbita 

ndstra)  ? 
Id  (da)  pldne  (omn^no)  dissdlvi- 

mus. 
Prorsus,  omnlno,  pl&ne  (adv.). 
Onmino  aut  magnik  ex  parte. 
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The  uncle.  Patriius,  i.  m. ;  ayunculus,  i,  m. 

The  wages,  fee.  Merces,  edia,/;  pretlum operac,  i,  n. 

The  honorarium ;  salary.  *  Honorarium,  i,  n. ;  salarlum,  i,  tu 

The  lesson  (to  be  learnt).  Pensum,  i,  n. ;  discencla,  n.pL 

The  exercise,  task  (to  be  Pensum  imperatum,  i,  n. ;  exerci- 

written).  tium,  i,  n. 

The  exercise,  practice,  e.g.  Exercitatio  (onis,/)  scribendi,  di- 

in  writinn:,  speaking,  &c.  cendi,  &c. 

To  do  (write)  one's  exer-  Pensum  imperatum  absolvere  (ab- 

cises.  solvi,  absolutum). 

The  lecture  or  lesson  (gi^n  Schola,  ae,yi 

by  the  teacher). 

To  deliver  a  lecture  on  any  Scholam  habere  de  aliqua  re. 

subject 

To  be  present  at  the  lectures  Schdlis  alicujus  interesse. 

of  any  one. 

To  attend  or  frequent  lee-  Doctdres  auditlonSsque  oblre  (-ivi^ 

tures.  Itum). 

The  teacher,  preceptor.  Doctor,  praeceptor,  oris,  m. ;  ma- 

gister,  ri,  m. 

The  scholar,  pupil.  Disclpulus,  alumnus,  i,  m. 

The  gentlemen,  lord,  sir.  Domlnus,  i,  m. ;  vir  amplisdmus,  il- 

lustrissimus,  &c.  {in  addresses,  &c.) 

Have  you  (written)  your  exer-  Absolvistine  tiia  pensa  imperilta  ? 

cises  ? 

I  have  not  yet  done  them.  (&)  ndndum  absdlvl. 

To  n^ceive  a  present  from  (  ^?f ^P^"^  *^^"^^  ""^  *"^"^ '"  "'"■ 

anyone.  j  n-"''~*    u    r 

^  (  Donum  ab  ahquo  accipere. 

Exercise  119. 

Have  we  what  we  want  ?  —  We  have  not  what  we  want.  — What 
do  we  want  ?  —  We  want  a  fine  house,  a  large  garden,  a  beautiful 
carriage,  pretty  horses,  several  servants,  and  much  money. — Is  that 
all  we  want  V  —  That  is  all  we  want.  —  What  must  I  do  ?  —  You 
must  write  a  letter.  —  To  whom  must  I  write  ?  —  You  must  write  to 
your  friend.  —  Shall  I  go  to  the  market  ?  —  You  may  go  there.  — 
Will  you  tell  your  father  that  I  am  waiting  for  him  here  ?  —  I  will 
tell  him  so.  —  What  will  you  tell  your  father  ?  —  I  will  tell  him  that 
you  are  waiting  for  him  here.  —  What  wilt  thou  say  to  my  servant  ? 
—  I  will  say  to  him  that  you  have  finished  your  letter.  —  Ilave  you 
paid  (for)  your  table  V  —  I  have  jjaid  (for)  it.  —  Has  your  uncle  paid 
for  the  book  V  —  He  has  paid  for  it.  —  Have  I  paid  the  tailor  for  the 
clothes  ?  —  You  have  paid  him  for  them.  —  Hast  thou  paid  the  mer- 
chant for  the  horse  ?  —  I  have  not  yet  paid  him  for  it.  —  Have  we 
paid  for  our  gloves  V  —  We  have  paid  for  them.  —  Has  your  cousin 
already  paid  for  his  boots  ?  —  He  has  not  yet  paid  for  them.  —  Docs 
my  brother  pay  you  what  ho  owes  you  ?  ~  He  does  pay  it  me.  —  Do 
you  pay  what  you  owe  ?  —  I  do  pay  what  I  owe.  —  Have  you  paid 
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(with  the  dative)  the  baker  ?  —  I  have  paid  him.  —  Has  your  nncle 
paid  the  butcher  for  the  meat  ?  —  He  nas  paid  him  for  it,  —  Have 
you  paid  your  servant  hia  wages  ?  —  I  have  paid  them  to  him.  —  Has 
your  master  paid  you  your  wages  ?  —  He  has  paid  them  to  me.  — 
When  did  he  pay  them  to  you  V  — •  He  paid  them  to  me  the  day  bo- 
fore  yesterday.  —  What  do  you  ask  this  man  for  ?  —  I  ask  him  for 
my  book.  —  What  does  this  boy  be^  of  me  V  —  He  begs  of  you  some 
money.  —  Do  you  ask  me  for  anythms  ?  —  I  ask  you  for  a  crown.  — 
Bo  you  ask  me  for  the  bread  ?  —  I  ask  you  for  it  —  Do  the  poor  beg 
money  of  you  ?  —  They  beg  some  of  me.  —  Which  man  do  you  ask 
for  money  ?  —  I  ask  him  for  some  whom  you  ask  for  some. 

Exercise  120. 

Whom  have  you  asked  for  somo  sugar?  —  I  have  asked  the  meiv 
chant  for  some.  —  Of  whom  have  the  poor  begged  some  money  ?  — 
They  have  begged  some  of  the  noblemen.  —  Of  which  noblemen  have 
they  begged  some  ?  —  They  have  begged  some  of  those  whom  you 
know.  —  Whom  do  you  pay  for  the  meat  ?  —  I  pay  the  butchers  for 
it  —  Whom  does  your  brother  pay  for  his  boots  ?  —  He  pays  the 
shoemaker  for  them.  —  Whom  have  we  paid  for  the  bread  V  —  We 
have  paid  our  baker  for  it  —  Of  whom  nave  they  spoken  ?  —  They 
have  qwken  of  our  friend.  —  Do  men  speak  of  my  book  ?  —  They  do 
speak  of  it.  —  Of  what  do  we  speak  ?  —  We  speak  of  war  (de  hello), 
—  Do  you  not  speak  of  peace  ?  —  We  do  not  speak  of  it.  —  Arc  you 
content  with  your  scholars  ?  —  I  am  content  with  them.  —  How  old 
are  you  ?  —  I  am  not  quite  ten  years  old.  —  Does  your  brother  know 
Latin  ?  —  He  does  not  know  it.  —  Why  does  he  not  know  it  V  —  Be- 
cause he  has  not  learned  it  —  Whv  has  he  not  learned  it  ?  —  Because 
he  has  not  had  time.  —  Is  your  father  at  home  ?  —  No,  he  is  gone  to 
England.  —  Do  you  intend  going  to  Italy  this  summer '?  —  I  do  intend 

foing  thither.  —  liave  you  the  intention  of  staying  there  long  ?  —  I 
ave  the  intention  of  staying  there  durin£^  the  summer.  —  How  long 
does  your  brother  remam  at  home  ?  —  Till  twelve  o'clock.  —  Have 
you  hiad  your  gloves  dyed  ?  —  I  have  had  them  dyed.  —  What  have 
you  had  them  dyed?  —  I  have  had  them  dyed  brown.  —  Will  you 
tell  your  father  that  I  have  been  here  ?  —  I  will  tell  him  so.  —  Will 
you  not  wait  until  he  comes  back  again  ?  —  I  cannot  wait 


Lesson  LXm.— pensum  sexagesiimtoi  ter- 

TIUM. 

DATIVE  AFTER  THE  PARTICIPLE    IN  "DUS." 

A.     After  the  participle  in  dns  the  agent  is  common- 
ly expressed  by  the  dative.*     E.  g. 

*  Compare  Lesson  XXV.  /?. 
31* 
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Legendus  mthi  sarins  est  Cdto 

major. 
NHiil  est  hdmini  tarn  timendum^ 

quam  invidia. 
Ndn  pardnda  nobis  sdlum,  sed 

fruenda  dtiam  sapi^ntia  est. 
Recto  ttbi  invictoque  mori^ndam 

est 
Ut  tibi  amhuldndum  et  ungeti" 

dunif  sic  mihi  donniendum  esL 


I  mast  read  Cato  tlie  elder  oftenen 

Nothing  b  to  be  feared  by  men  so 
much  as  enyy« 

Wisdom  should  not  only  be  ac- 
quired by  us,  but  also  enjoyed. 

You  must  die  firm  and  uncoQ<( 
quered. 

As  you  mast  walk  and  anoint 
yourself,  so  I  must  sleep. 


Remarks. 

1.  Instead  of  the  dative,  the  ablative  with  a  or  aft  sometimes  oceors, 
as  afler  passive  verbs.  £.  g.  Eros  a  te  cdendus  esty  Eros  must  be 
worshipped  by  you.  Non  maJOres  nostros  venerandos  a  nobis  pulalisf 
Do  you  not  think  that  our  ancestors  are  to  be  venerated  by  us  ? 

2.  The  dative  is  frequently  omitted,  and  the  agent  left  indefinite. 
E.  g.  Graecis  tUendum  erit  litteris,  It  will  be  necessary  to  use  Greek 
letters.  Consensio  omnXum  gentium  lex  nalUrae  putanda  est.  The  con* 
sent  of  all  the  races  of  men  is  to  be  considered  the  law  of  nature* 
Orandum  est  (sc  nobis),*  tU  sit  mens  sana  in  corpora  sdno,  We  should 
pray  for  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body. 

8.  Passive  verbs  sometimes  have  the  dative  of  the  agent  instead  of 
the  usual  ablative  with  a  or  ab.  £.  g.  AudUus  est  nobis  (»s  a  nobis) 
Laeliae  saepe  sermo,  We  have  often  heard  the  conversation  of  Liclius. 
Mihi  (r=3  a  me)  consilium  captum  jam  diu  est,  The  plan  has  been 
formed  long  ago  by  me.  Barbaras  hlc  ego  sum,  qtiia  mm  intelligUur 
ulli  (=s  ab  uUo),  1  am  a  barbarian  here,  since  I  am  not  understood 
by  any  one. 

VERBS    FOLLOWED    BY    TWO    DATIVES. 

B.  The  verbs  sum^  foreni^  fio^  do,  vento^  and  a  num- 
ber of  others,  are  sometimes  followed  by  two  datives,  of 
which  one  designates  the  person  and  the  other  the  end 
or  object 

Such  are  do,  accipio,  habeo,  relinquo,  delXgo,  miito,  eo,  venio,  and 
others  of  similar  import     Also  d%Ju;o,  largior^  tnbuo,  and  verto,    £.  g. 

I  take  care  of  this  (It  is  my  care, 

I  attend  to  it). 
It  is  an  honor  to  you. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  us. 
It  serves  as  an  argument 
domino    An  ample  mansion  often  becomoB 
a  dishonor  to  its  master. 


Hoc  est  mihi  curae. 


Est  tibi  hondru 
Nolfis  6st  voluptdtL 
Est  argumento.'\ 
Ampla  ddmus  dedecori 
saepe  ySr. 


*  The  dative  thus  suppressed  is  generally  mibi,  tibi,  nobis,  tobis,  haminAiu, 
&c.,  nnd  easily  supplied  from  the  context 
t  See  Bemark  1. 
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Attains  r^^tim  siiam  Romdnis    Attalus  gave  his  kingdom  to  the 

ddno  dedU,  Romans  as  a  present 

Cadsar  qninque  cohdrtes  cdstris    Csesar    leaves    five    cohorts  as  a 

praesulio  relinquit  guard  for  the  camp. 

Paus^ias  vdnit  Aiticis  auxUio,        Faiisanias  came  to  the  assistance  of 

the  Athenians. 
Virtus  sdla  ndque  ddlur  ddno,    Virtue  alone  can  neither  be  offered 

n^ue  accipitur,  nor  received  as  a  gift. 

Nimia  fidticia  calamitdti  sdlet  esse.    Too  much  confidence  is  wont  to  be 

a  source  of  calamity. 
Incumbite,  ut  et  vdbis  honoris  et    Exert  yourselves,  so  that  you  may 
ainicis   tUUitdti  et   reipublicae        be  able  to  become  an  honor  to 
emolwiiento  esse  possitis.  yourselves,  useful  to  your  fricndg, 

and  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
commonwealth. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  dative  of  the  person  is  frequently  left  indefinite,  and  that 
of  the  end  or  object  alone  expressed.  £.  g.  Hoc  est  honoris  laudi, 
This  is  an  honor,  laudable.  VUam  rust^am  tu  probro  et  crimini  putas 
esse,  You  consider  rural  life  a  reproach  and  crime  (sc.  to  any  one). 
So  several  of  the  above  examples. 

2.  Datives  of  this  description  are  very  frequent  The  most  com- 
mon are  dare  aliquid  muneri,  dono,praemw  ;  —  relinqu^re  aliquid  custo- 
diae,  praesidio  ;  —  tdiquid  est  or  putdtur  vUio,  crimini,  probro,  oppro- 
brio,  laudi,  saluti,  utilitdii,  emolumento ;  —  aliqmd  est  ctirae,  cordi,  deri- 
sui,  usuL  So  also  canire  recepfiU^  to  sound  the  retreat;  opponere 
pignSri,  to  pledge  or  pawn.  In  this  connection  the  verb  sum  fre- 
quently has  the  sense  of  the  English  it  affords,  serves,  brings^  &c. 

8.  Instead  of  the  dative  of  the  end  or  object,  the  nominative  or  accu- 
sative may  also  be  put,  and  sometimes  the  preposition  ad  or  in,  E.  g. 
Hoc  argwnentum,  indicium  est,  This  is  proof,  an  indication  (evidence). 
Dedit  tnihi  aliquid  donum  (for  dono).  ExercUum  ad  praesidium  (for 
praesidio)  retlquit.  Dare  aliquid  in  dotem,  To  give  anything  as  a 
dowry.     So  also  pro  argumento  est, 

C,  After  expressions  like  mihi  est  nomen  or  cognomen,  the 
name  of  the  individual  is  either  in  the  nominative  or  dative,  but 
sometimes  in  the  genitive.     £.  g. 

"kst  m(hi  ndmen  Bdlbus,  Bdlbo,*  My  name  is  Balbns. 

or  Balbi. 

Nomina  his  Lacumo  atque  Aruns  The  names  of  these  (sons)  were 

fu^runt.  Lacumo  and  Aruns. 

Cut  p(58tea  Appio  Oaudio  fiiit  Whose  name  was  afterwards  Appi- 

ndmcn.  us  Claudius. 

*  The  dative  stands  by  attraction  in  the  same  sense  as  the  pronoun  mihi 
icui,  aliiri,  Sec,). 
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Qudrum  dUeri  CapUoni  fiiit  cch     One  of  whom  was  surnamed  Capito. 

gnomen. 
Ndmen  Mercurii  mihi  est.  My  name  is  Mercury. 

Remark.  —  After  the  expressions  dare^  addere,  indere,  dicSre^ 
ponere,  impimSre  or  tribute  alicui  nomen  or  cognomen,  the  name  is 
commonly  in  the  dative,  but  may  also  stand  in  the  accusative.  E.  g. 
Dare  alicui  cognomen  tardo  ac  pingui,  To  surname  (nickname)  one 
**  the  slow  and  the  dull."  Cui  Ascanium  parentes  dixere  nomen,  Whom 
the  parents  called  Ascanius.  And  in  the  passive :  —  Quibus  nCtnen 
histnonibus  indt/um  est,  Who  have  receivea  the  name  of  histrions. 
Cui  cognomen  supcrbo  ex  morHbus  ddtum,  Who  was  surnamed  "  the 
proud/'  from  hb  manners. 

D,  The  verbs  aspergo  and  inspergo,  circumdo  and  ctrcum- 
fundo,  done  and  impertio,  induo  and  exuo,  are  construed  either 
with  the  dative  of  the  person  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing 
{alicui  cdiquid),  or  with  the  accusative  of  the  person  and  the 
ablative  of  the  thing  {aUquem  aliqud  re).     £.  g. 

Asp^rgit  dram  sanguine  (or  drae  He  besprinkles  (stains)  the  altar 

sdnguinem),  with  olood. 

D^usanimwTOcircumdeditcoi7?«rc  The  Deitv  surrounded    the    soul 

(orc(^;n«anf?/M)circumdedit).  with  a  body. 

Ddno  tibi  pecuniam  (or  (e  pecu-  I  make  you  a  present  of  money. 

nia). 

Terdntia  impertit  tibi  mtUtam  sa-  Terentia  sends  you  greeting. 

lutem. 

Plurtma  salute  Parmenonem  im-  Gnatho  presents  his  best  compli- 

pertit  Gnatho.  ments  to  Parmeno. 

Induit  (exuit)  sibi  t>estem.  He  puts  on  (takes  ofT^  his  dress. 

Caesar  hdstes  omnes  drmis  exiiit  CsBsar  deprived  all  his  enemies  of 

their  arms. 

Remarks. 

1.  So  also  interclQdere  alicui  aliquid  or  aliquem  aliqud  re  and  ab 
aliqud  re,  to  cut  one  off  from  anything ;  and  interdlcere  alicui  aliquul 
or  alicui  (but  not  aliquem)  aliqud  re.  E.  g.  Intercludit  hosfibus  fugam, 
mitUes  intinere  or  ab  exercitu.  He  prevents  the  enemy's  escape,  pre- 
vents the  march  of  the  soldiers,  cuts  them  off  from  the  army.  Fi/W- 
lius  accusatori  aqua  atque  igne  interdixit,  Vitellius  forbade  the  accuser 
the  use  of  water  and  fire  (i.  e.  exiled  him). 

2.  In  the  passive  the  dative  or  ablative  remain,  and  the  accusative 
becomes  the  nominative.  E.  g.  Ara  aspergttur  sanguine  or  sanquis 
arae  aspergttur .  —  Duabus  quasi  a  natUrd  induti  sumus  personis,  We 
are  by  nature  furnished  as  it  were  with  two  persons.  Doelrinis  aetns 
puerllis  imperiiri  debet.  The  age  of  boyhood  ought  to  be  furnished  with 
instruction.  Interdicdmur  aqua  ei  igni,  Let  us  be  prohibited  from  the 
use  of  water  and  fire. 
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DATIVE    AFTER    PARTICLES. 

E,  The  dative  is  also  put  after  certain  particles.  Such 
are:  — 

1.  Adverbs,  especially  those  derived  from  adjectives  which  govern 
the  dative.  As  propXus^  proxime,  comtnus^  ob&lam,  praesto ;  conveni- 
enter,  congruenter,  constanter,  amice,  &c.  E.  g.  PropXus  Tiberi,  quam 
Thermopylis,  Nearer  to  the  Tiber  than  to  Thermopylae.  Quam  prox- 
tme  hostlum  castris.  As  close  to  the  enemy's  camp  as  possible.  Ooutam 
ire  alicui,  To  go  to  meet  any  one.  Convenienter  naturae  vivere,  To 
live  agreeably  to  nature.  Bene  mUii,  bene  vobis,  bene  omnibus,  Health 
to  me,  to  you,  to  all  (in  drinking). 

2.  The  interjections  vae  and  hei,  and  others.  E.  g.  Vae  victis  est ! 
-—  Ilei  misero  mihi  I  —  Ecce  tibi  !*  —  Hem  tibi  talentum  auri  I  There 
is  a  talent  of  gold  for  you ! 

(Edo,  ire,  edi,  esum. 
To  eat,  to  take  food.  <  Ctbum  sumire  (capire,  capessire), 

(     manducdre. 

PsES.  Ind.   Sing.   Sdo,  &lis7>r  es,  edit  or  dst ;  f 

Plur.  Sdlmus,  ediUs  or  dstis,  edunt 
pRES.  SuBJ.  SiNO.   Sdam  or  e<lim,  edas  or  edis,  edat  or  edit ; 

Plur.  edamus  or  edimus,  edatis  or  editis,  edant  or  edint. 

To  eat  or  to  consume  any-  Edere,  manducare  aliquid. 

thing  as  food  (trans,). 

To  taste  (anything  as  food  Gusto,  are,  &vi,  atum  (aliquid). 

or  drink). 

To  feed  or  live  upon.  Vescor,  i,  (carne,  lacte, 

&c.). 

Tlie  breakfast.  JentiU;ulum,  i,  n. 

The  lunch.  Prandlum,  i,  n. 

The  dinner.  Coena,  ae,/. 

The  supper.  Clbus  vespertinus,  i,  m. 

To  breakfast  Jento,  are,  avi,  atum. 

To  eat  a  lunch.  Prandeo,  ere,  prandi,  pransnm. 

To  dine.  Coeno,  are,  avi,  hium. 

To  sup.  Clbum  vespertinum  sumere. 

At  what  time  do  you  dine  ?  Qudta  (sc.  hora)  co^nas  ? 

I  dine  .t  five.  }  &  q^S°eo.no.    . 

Have  you  already  dined  ?  jfccquid  jdm  coenavisti  ? 

I  have  dined  long  ago.  Coendvi  profi^cto  jam  dOdum. 

*  See  pnge  844. 

t  .Several  otlier  nvncopated  fonns  of  this  verb  resemble  those  of  es$e,  but 
have  e  long  bv  nature.  E.  g.  edere  or  esse ;  edUur  or  estur ;  idirem  or  essem 
(Impcrf.  Subj'.);  Ai«,  edlte  or  is,  este  (Imperat.),  &c.  The  teiiscs  derived  from 
the  second  and  third  roots  are  regular. 
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I  have  dined  earlier  than  you. 
Will  you  take  a  lunch  with  me  ? 

I  cannot ;  I  have  already  eaten 

my  lunch. 
Do  you  sup  late  ? 
I  sup  later  than  you. 

Before  me^  you^  him,  w,  &c. 

After  me,  you^  him,  us^  &c. 
Did  you  breakfast  before  your 

brother  or  after  him? 
I  breakfasted  after  him. 
Do  you  -wish  to  taste  our  wine  ? 
I  do  not  wish  to  taste  it. 
On  what  do  they  live  ? 
They  live  upon  bread  and  milk. 

To  try,  to  make  an  atiempL 

To   try,  endeavor  (to   do 
anything). 
TVill  you  try  (see)  what  you  can 

do? 
To  try  the  fortunes  of  war. 


iZrro  maturius  cocndvi  quiim  tu. 
Visne  prandium  siimere  apud  me 

(mecum)  ? 
Non  possum  ;  jdm  diu  prdndi. 

Sumisne  cibum  vcspertinura  sero? 
jigo  cibum  vespertinum  sumo  seii- 

us  quim  tii. 
Ante  me,  te,  ium,  nos,  &c. 
Post  me,  te,  eum,  nos,  &c. 
tlftrum  jentavisti  ante  an  post  frdr 

trem  tiium  ? 
Post  dum  jentivi. 
Niim  vis  vf  num  ndstrum  gustdre  ? 
GustHre  ndn  ciipio. 
Quo  cibo  vescdntur  ? 
Yescuntur  pftne  itque  Ucte. 

f  Tento,  are,  Gvi,  Stum. 
\  Experior,  \ri,pertus  sum, 
Conor,  &ri,  atus  sum  (aliquid  fa- 
cere). 
Vlsne  tentdre  (experiri),  quid  pds- 

ais? 
Fortunam  belli  tentare  $eu  ezpe- 


Does  your  brother  try  to  write  (  Tentitne  frfiter  tiius  epistolam  scri- 


a  letter? 
He  is  trying. 
Are  ye  endeavoring  to  see  ? 
We  are  not  endeavoring. 
Will  you  try  to  do  this? 

I  have  already  tried  (endeavored) 

to  do  it. 
You  must  try  to  do  it  better. 

Have  you  tried  (i.  e.  tasted)  this 

wine  ? 
I  have  tasted  it. 
AVhom  are  you  looking  for  ? 
I  am  looking   for  one  of  my 

brothers. 
An  uncle  of  mine, 
A  neighbor  of  ours, 
A  relation  of  yours. 
(Some^  one  of  his  cousins. 
(Some)  one  of  their  friends. 
A  certain  friend  of  ours. 


\     here  (orjut  epistolam  seribat)  ? 
Tdntat  vdro. 

Niimquid  spectdre  contoini  ? 
Kdn  con&mur. 
Visne  tentiire  hdc  fiicere  (lit  lidc 

fdcias)  ? 
Id    £icere   j^m   tentivi    (coniUus 

sum). 
Tent&ndum    est,    nt    rdm    mdlius 

iiicias. 
Gustavistine  istud  vinum  ? 

Gustdvi. 

Qudm  quaSris  ? 

t^num  ex  mdis  fr^ribus  (quaero). 

ffnus  ex  (de)  meis  pdtruis, 
tfhus  ex  (de)  ndstris  viclnis, 
t^nus  ex  (de)  tiiis  cognitis. 
Aliiiuis  ex  (uc)  ejus  consobrinis. 
Aliquis  ex  (de)  eorum  amicia. 
Quidam  ex  ndstris  amicia. 
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To  inquire  or   look  after 

Bome  one. 
To  inquire  after  something. 

Do  they  inquire  after  any  one  ? 
They  are  in(|uiring  after  one  of 

our  relations. 
Whom  are  ye  looking  for  ? 
We  are  looking  for  one  of  your 

friends. 
Are  you  looking  fiw  anything  ? 
I  am  inquiring  for  the  way. 

Does  he  try  to  see  me  ? 

He  is  trying  to  see  you. 

The  parents. 

The  acquaintance. 

A  piece  of  bread. 

A  glass  of  water. 

A  sheet  of  paper. 

The  piece,  fragment,  bit 

The  small  piece,  bit. 

The  little  book. 

The  little  house. 

The  little  heart 

The  little  picture. 

The  little  child,  the  baby. 

The  little  boy. 

The  suckling. 

The  favorite,  darling. 


The  apprentice. 


Qnaero,  ere,  quaesivi,  qnaesitum 
aliquem. 

Quaerere   seu    exquirere    aliquid 
(de  aliqua  re). 

Quaenintne  dliquem  ? 

Quaerunt  vero  dnum  ex  cogndtis 
ndstris. 

Qudm  qua^rltis  ? 

Quadrimus  ^iqucm  (quondam)  de 
familiaribus  tuis. 

Quaerfsne  diiquid  ? 

Quadro  (exquiro,  rdgo)  v£am  (iter). 
5  TentAtne  md  videro  ? 
"[  liquid  m§  visSre  tdntat  ? 

Sdne,  te  vide  re  (visdre)  tdntat. 

Parentes,  um,  m.  pi. 

Notus,  if  m. ;  amicus,  i,  m. 

Segmdntum  (frustum)  panis. 

Scyphus  dquae. 

Pliigula  (ae,/^  chdrtae. 
(  Fragmentum,  i,  n.  (broken  off). 
-|  Segmentum,  i,  n.  (cut  off). 
(  Frustum,  i,  n.  (bit). 

Frustulum,  i,  n.* 

Libellus,  i,  m. 

Domuncula,  aedicula,  ae,/. 

Corciilum,  i,  n. 

Imagiuncula,  ae,/. 

Infantiilus,  i,  n. 

Puerculus,  pupulus,  i,  m. 

(Infans)  lactens,  Us,  m. 

Deliclhie,  arum,  pLf, ;  amores,  um,! 
pi.  m. 

l^ro,  onis,  m.;  disclpolus  (artifK* 
cis),  i,  m. 


EXEECISE  121. 


Have  you  already  dined?  —  Not  yet  —  At  what  o'clock  do  you 
dine  ?  —  I  dine  at  six  o'clock.  —  At  whose  house  (apud  quem)  do  you 
dine  ?  —  I  dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine.  —  With  whom  did 
you  dine  yesterday  ?  —  I  dined  with  a  relation  of  mine.  —  What  have 
you  eaten  ?  —  We  have  eaten  good  bread,  beef,  apples,  aod  cakes. — 
What  have  you  drunk  ?  —  We  have  drunk  good  wine,  good  beer, 
and  good  cider.  —  Where  does  your  uncle  dine  to-day  ?  —  He  dines 
with  us.  —  At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  eat  supper  ?  —  He  eats 
supper  at  nine  o'elock.  —  Do  you  eat  supper  earlier  than  he  V  •—  I  eat 


*  On  these  diminutives  compare  page  89. 
t  Outhese/y^wrafiatofilMjnseepageTO. 
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supper  later  than  he.  —  At  what  o'clock  do  you  breakfast  ?  —  I  break- 
fast at  ten  o'clock.  —  At  what  o'clock  did  you  eat  supper  yestenlay  ? 

—  We  ate  supper  late.  —  What  did  you  eat  ?  —  We  ate  only  a  fittle 
meat  and  a  small  piece  of  bread.  —  When  did  your  brother  sup  ?  — 
He  supped  at\er  my  father.  —  Where  are  you  goin^  to  ?  —  I  am  going 
to  a  relation  of  mine,  in  order  to  breakfast  with  him.  —  Do  you  dine 
early  ?  —  We  dine  Lite.  —  Art  thou  willing  to  hold  my  cloves  ?  —  I 
am  willing  to  hold  them.  —  Who  has  held  your  hat? — My  servant 
has  held  it.  —  Will  you  try  to  speak  ?  —  I  will  try.  —  Has  your  littlo 
brother  ever  tried  to  do  exercises?  —  He  has  tried.  —  Have  vou  ever 
tried  to  make  a  hat  ?  —  I  have  never  tried  to  make  one.  —  I  lave  we 
tasted  that  beer? — We  have  not  tasted  it  yet — Which  wine  do  you 
wish  to  taste  ?  —  I  wish  to  taste  that  which  you  have  taste<l.  —  Have 
the  Poles  tasted  that  brandy  ?  —  They  have  tasted  it.  —  Have  they 
drunk  much  of  it  ?  —  They  have  not  drunk  much  of  it.  —  Will  yon 
taste  this  tobacco  ?  —  I  have  tasted  it  already.  —  How  do  you  find  it  ? 

—  I  find  it  good.  —  Why  do  you  not  taste  that  cider  ?  —  Because  I 
am  not  thirsty.  —  What  is  your  name  ?  —  My  name  is  Charles  (CarO- 
lus).  —  What  is  the  name  of  your  father  ?  —  His  name  is  William 

SW'dhelmus) .  — Is  his  name  not  Frederic  (Fr€derXcus)*i  —  No,  it  is 
ames  (Jacijbwi),  —  Is  this  an  honor  to  you  r  —  No,  it  is  a  disgrace. 

EXERCISK   122. 

Whom  are  you  looking  for  ? — I  am  looking  ibr  the  man  who  has 
sold  a  hors^  to  me.  —  Is  your  relation  looking  for  any  one  ?  —  He  is 
looking  for  an  acr]uaintance  of  his.  —  Arc  we  looking  for  any  one  ?  — 
We  are  looking  for  a  neighbor  of  ours.  —  Whom  dost  thou  look  for  ? 
— - 1  look  for  a  friend  or  ours.  —  Are  vou  looking  for  a  servant  of 
mine?  —  No,  I  am  looking  for  one  or  mine.  —  Have  you  tried  to 
spneak  to  your  uncle  ?  —  I  have  tried  to  speak  to  him.  —  Have  you 
tried  to  see  my  father  ?  —  I  have  tried  to  see  him.  —  Have  you  l«en 
able  to  see  him  ?  —  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  him.  ^  After  whom 
do  you  inquire  ?  —  I  inquire  after  your  father.  —  After  whom  dost 
thou  inquire  ?  —  I  inquire  after  the  tailor.  —  Does  this  man  inquire 
after  any  one?  —  He  inquires  after  you. —  Do  they  inquire  after 
you  ?  —  They  do  inquire  after  me.  —  Do  they  inquire  after  me  ?  — 
They  do  not  inquire  after  you,  but  after  a  friend  of  yours.  —  Do  you 
inquire  after  the  physician  ?  —  I  do  inquire  after  him.  —  What  do 
you  ask  mo  for  ?  —  I  ask  you  for  some  meat.  —  What  does  your  little 
brother  ask  me  for  ?  —  lie  asks  you  for  some  wine  and  some  water. 

—  Do  you  ask  me  for  a  sheet  of  paper  ?  —  I  do  ask  you  for  one.  — 
How  many  sheets  of  paper  does  your  friend  ask  for  ?  —  He  asks  for 
two.  —  Dost  thou  ask  me  for  the  little  book  ?  —  I  do  ask  you  for  it  — 
What  has  your  cousin  asked  for  ?  —  He  has  asked  for  a  few  apples 
and  a  small  piece  of  bread.  —  Has  he  not  breakfasted  yet?  —  He  has 
breakfiisted,  but  he  is  still  hungry.  —  What  does  your  uncle  a^  for  ? 

—  He  asks  for  a  glass  of  wine.  —  What  does  the  Pole  ask  for  ?  —  He 
asks  for  a  small  glass  (gcynhulus)  of  brandy.  —  Has  he  not  already 
drunk  ?  —  He  has  already  arunk,  but  he  ia  still  thirsty. 
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Lesson  LXIV.  —  pensum  sexagesimum 

QUARTUM. 

SYNTAX  OF  THE  GENITIVE. 

A.  A  noun  determining  another  noun  is  put  in  the 
genitive,  in  answer  to  the  question  W/iose  ?  Uf  whom  ? 
Of  what?     E.  g. 

The  house  of  Caesar.  The  trees 
of  the  forests.  The  calamity  of 
war.    Rivers  of  nectar. 

The  love  of  virtue.  The  reading 
of  books.  The  desire  of  ease. 
The  hope  of  safety. 

Reverence  is  the  guardian  of  every 
virtue. 

The  property  and  resources  of  in- 
dividuals constitute  the  wealth 
of  the  state. 

Numa  was  the  institutor  of  divine 
law,  Servius  the  founder  of  all 
the  distinctions  and  orders  in 
the  state. 

The  life  of  the  dead  depends  upon 
the  memory  of  the  living. 


Ddmus  Cae»ari8.  Arbores  silvd- 
rmiL  Belli  cal^mitas.  Fliiml- 
na  tn(c(aris. 

Amor  vtrtutis.  Lectio  librorum. 
Desiderium  dtU.     Spds  salutis. 

Ciistos  virtutwn  dmnium  vereciin- 

dia  isL 
Singulorum  facultites  et  cdpiae 

divitiae  sdnt  civUdtui, 

Niima  dimni  aiictor  j{iri$  fUit, 
Servius  cdnditor  dmnis  in  civi- 
tate  diaenminis  tnxRnumque. 

Vita  moiiuum  in  memdria  vivo- 
rum  est  pdslta. 


Remarks. 

1.  The  genitive  serves  to  express  a  variety  of  relations,  such  as 
origin  or  source,  cause  and  effect,  quantity,  quality,  measure,  time, 
character,  the  whole  of  a  given  mass  or  number,  the  object  of  an 
activity,  the  material  of  which  anything  is  made,  &c. 

2.  The  genitive  thus  dependtnjgr  on  a  noun  may  represent  cither  the 
sulnect  or  the  object  of  the  activity  or  state  implied  in  this  relation, 
and  is  hence  called  either  subjective  or  objective.  Thus  pater  amal 
gives  rise  to  the  subjective  amor  patris^  the  father's  love  ^towards  the 
son) ;  but  (^pater)  amalMiuniy  to  the  objective  anwrJUii^  the  (father's) 
love  of  (i.  e.  towards^  his  son.  So  also  homlnum  facta^  the  deeds  of 
men,  and  lux  soils,  tne  light  of  the  sun  (subjective) ;  but  remedium 
dolOriSj  the  remedy  against  pain  ;  taedium  lahoris^  disgust  for  labor.* 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  both  these  genitives  occur  in  the  same  con- 
struction ;  as,  Caesdris  translQtio  pecuni&rum,  Cesar's  transfer  of  the 
funds.  Attici  memor  officii.  Mindful  of  the  favor  of  Atticus.  Multa 
Theophrasti  oratidnis  ornamenta,  Many  of  the  ornaments  of  Theo- 


*  The  relation  expressed  by  the  subjective  genitive  is  in  KngH»h  indicated 
the  possessive  case,  or  by  **  of" ;  that  of  the  objective  by  **  of,"  "  for," 


*•  towards/ 


**  against,"  and  similar  prepositions. 
32 
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phrastufl'fl  style.    InexpUMis  honorum  Marii  fames^  Marius'B  insatui- 
Dle  desire  of  honors. 

3.  SomeUmes  the  context  alone  can  determine  whether  a  genitive 
is  subjective  or  objective.  Thus  metus  regis  may  be  either  tue  fear 
entertained  by  Uie  king,  or  the  fear  of  the  king  entertained  hy  some 
one  else.  To  prevent  ambiguity,  the  Romans  commonly  put,  instead 
of  the  objective  genitive,  the  accusative  or  ablative,  with  one  of  the 
prei)osit]bns  in  or  erga^  towards ;  in  or  adversiu^  against ;  ctim,  with ; 
ab  or  cr,  from,  on  the  part  of,  &c.  E.  g.  Amor  meua  erga  or  in  te,  My 
affection  for  (towards)  you.  Metus  ab  hoste^  Fear  from  the  enemy. 
Odium  in  or  adversus  oRquemj  Hatred  against  any  one.  AmUnlia 
cum  aliquo,  FHendship  for  any  one.  Cura  de  repubRcd,  Anxiety  for 
the  commonwealth. 

4.  The  objective  genitive  is  sometimes  a  personal  prononn.  £.  g. 
Accwator  mei,  My  accuser.  Commendatio  tuL,  The  recommendation 
of  you.  JRatio  Mti,  Regard  for  one's  self.  AGsericordia  vestri,  Com- 
passion on  you.  Cura  nostril  Care  for  ourselves.  But  the  subjective 
genitive  is  commonly  represented  by  the  possessive  pronoun ;  as,  liber 
meus^  tuuSf  noUer^*  &c. 

5.  The  genitive  is  sometimes  put  instead  of  an  appoeitum.  So  fre- 
quently after  vox,  nomen,  verbum,  and  vocabulum  ;  as,  Haec  vox  vo/u- 
ptdtisy  This  word  **  pleasure."  AppeUalio  dommt,  patrisy  The  appella- 
tion ^  master,"  ^  father."  Ex  amore  nomen  amiciOae  ductum  est,  The 
name  of  friendship  is  derived  from  love.  TViste  est  nomen  ^}sum 
carendi,  The  very  name  of  **  want"  ispainful.  Thus  also  Arbor  ffci. 
The  fig-tree.    Promontorium  Miseni,  Tne  promontory  Misenum. 

6.  An  adjective  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  the  genitive.  £.  g. 
Aliena  0=*  aliorum)  vtfo,  The  lue  of  others.  Venus  Praxitelia  (sk 
PraxitSlui),  The  Venus  of  Praxiteles.  Hercules  Xenophontius  (= 
Xenopihontis),  The  Hercules  delineated  by  Xenophon.  Vis  hiemalis 
(»»  hiimis),  The  severity  of  winter.  HostUis  (»»  hostis)  HbUloy  The 
wantonness  of  the  enemy. 

7.  The  dative  sometimes  expresses  a  relation  similar  to  that  of  the 
genitive,  and  stands  in  place  of^it  E.  g.  Casfris  praefectus,  The  com- 
mander of  the  camp.  Muntmentum  UbertcUi,  A  bulwark  of  (to)  liberty. 
Leqplus  fratri,  The  lieutenant  of  his  brother.  Caput  Latio,  the  cai^ital 
of  Latium.  Epo  huic  causae  pahronus  exstiti,  I  nave  come  out  as  the 
defender  of  this  cause.  Naturd  tu  illi  pater  es,  consiliis  ego.  You  arc 
his  father  by  nature,  and  I  by  advice. 

8.  The  noun  on  which  the  genitive  depends  is  sometimes  omitted. 
This  takes  place,  — 

*  Yet  this  rale  is  sometimes  reversed,  the  possessive  pronoun  betnfi^  put  in- 
stead of  the  genitive,  and  the  latter  for  the  fonmer.  £.  g.  Orlgo  «ui  (=  sua). 
His  origin.  Om^ctus  vestri  (=*  vaster)  venerabiUs,  Your  venerable  aapecL 
And  on  the  other  hand,  invidia,  fdmia  tua  (for  Un),  knvy  towards,  confldeiiee 
in  you.  Jnj&riae  meae  (for  met),  Injuries  done  to  me.  So  alwa3'8  medy  ttui, 
sHdy  noUra,  vtsfrd  causa  (never  tnei  cauad,  like  komiiui  caugd),  For  my  jyour, 
&c.)  sulic,  ou  my  account. 
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a.)  When  it  has  already  been  expressed,  and  can  easily  be  supplied 
from  the  context.  £.  g.  Julius  quaestor  Albucii  fueratj  ut  tu  f^rris, 
Julius  had  been  quaestor  to  Albucius,  as  you  to  Verres.  Animi  linea- 
menta  sunt  pulchriora,  gvam  corpSris^  The  features  of  the  mind  are 
£&irer  than  Oiose  of  the  body.  In  poiHum^  qui  Menelai  voccUur,  Into 
the  port  which  is  called  the  port  of  Menelaus. 

h.)  When  it  is  one  of  the  words  aedes^  homOy  civis,  servuSy  Ubertus, 
uxor,  JUiuSy  fUia,  discipiilusy  sententia^  or  the  ablative  causa.  E.  g. 
Ad  Vestaty  Jovis  StatOris  (sc.  aedem)^  To  the  temple  of  Vesta,  of  Ju- 
piter Stator.  Verania  Pisonis  (sc.  uxor\  Verania,  the  wife  of  Piso. 
HasdrHbal  Gisgoms  (sc.  ^lius),  Caeciha  AleteiU  (BC.JUta),  Hujus 
video  Byrrhiam  (sc.  servum),  Flaccus  Claudii  (sc.  libertus).  VUan- 
dae  suspicionis  (sc.  causa),  For  the  sake  of  avoidin^suspicion.  Con- 
tra PhUOnis  (sc.  serUeniiam)y  Against  the  opinion  of  Fhilo. 

THE    GENITIVE    OF    QUALITY    AND    MEASURE. 

B.  In  connection  with  an  adjective  or  numeral,  the 
genitive  frequently  expresses  the  relations  of  property, 
quality,  character,  age,  time,  measure,  or  number.    E.  g. 

Yxr  et  amsQii  tndgni  et  virt(ttis,       A  man  of  great  judgment   and 

rirtue. 
dppidum  mdxvmae  auctoritdtis.        A  town  of  distinguished  authority. 
Piier  decern  annorum.         ^  A  boy  of  ten  years. 

Fossa  quindecim  pedum,  A  ditch  of  fiAeen  feet. 

Cli&ssis  septttaginta  ndvium.  A  fleet  of  seventy  ships. 

Clatidius  drat  somni  bremssimiy  sc.     Claudius  was  a  man  of  very  little 

homo.  sleep. 

De  lingua  Latfna  securi  es  dnimi.    You  are  unconcerned  about  the 

Latin  language. 
Jiivenis  evfiait  vere  mJo/w  n^'a^.     lie  turned  out  really  a  youth  of 

royal  disposition. 
Classis  mille  et  ducentdrum  nd-    The  fleet  consisted  of  a  thousand 
vium  longarum  fiilt.  and  two  hundred  galleys^ 

Kemarks. 

1.  The  quality  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  ablative  with  pracdt- 
tuSf  instructusy  or  omatus  understood,  and  the  extent  of  time  or  space 
by  the  accusative,  with  ndius,  lOiuSy  or  longus  expressed.  £.  ^.  Vir 
swnmo  ingenXo  (sc.  praedUus),  A  man  of  (endowed  with)  the  highest 
genius.  Fossa  quindecim  pedes  laia,  A  ditch  fifteen  feet  wide.  Puer 
decern  annos  nOtuSy  A  boy  twelve  years  of  age. 

2.  The  accusatives  s^us,  g^nus,  pondo,  and  I3>ram  (or  pi.  Ubras)^ 
occur  instead  of  the  genitive  in  expressions  like  liberi  virile  seem, 
Male  children.  Aliquid  id  genus  (=  ejus  genffris),  Sometliing  of  that 
kind.  Aves  omne  genm  (:^  onmls  generis).  Birds  of  every  Fi)ecie8. 
Corona  aurea  Ubram  pondo,  A  golden  crown  of  a  pound  in  weight 
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WUlingly  (gladly j  wiihfond-^  CupXde,  Rbenter^  Hhenti  anbnn. 
ness).  \  Lubens^  tis  ;  non  invltus,  a,  urn. 

More     willingly     (eagerly,    Libentlus,  potlus ;  libenti5ri  animo. 

gladly). 
Very  (or  most)  vrillingly,  &c.    Libentisslme,  libentissimo  anImo. 
Unwillingly,     with     reluc-  ( Invito  anImo,  gr&vatc 
tance.  \  Invitus,  a,  urn. 

To  do  anything  willingly  (to  like    F^ere  liquid  libenter,  libdnti  dni- 
to  do  it).  mo,  liibens,  &c. 

To  like,  take  pleasure  in  any- (  P^*?^*""'.''"' «"?  ■""»• 
thintr  <  Gaudeo,  ere,  gavisus  sum. 

°'  (     (aliqua  re.) 

To  love,  to  be  fond  of  anything,  i  Amare  aliquid. 

'  i  Appetere  (-ivi,  itum)  aliquid. 

I  like  to  ««  (look  on).  jS^J^J^^ 

I  like  to  have  (possess).  Deldctor  (me  jiivat)  habdre  (pos- 

sidere). 
I  like  to  study  (am  fond  of  my  (  Gaudeo  studiis  litterfirum. 

studies).  '  ibffo  Utteris  studdre  delector. 

T  i:l.^  4.^  ««*  aj:^\,  S  Juvat  me  ddere,  bibere. 

Iliketoeat,dnnk.  |  Del&tor  ,5dere.  bibere. 

I  like  to  be  called  diligent  Amo  vocdri  diligens. 

Do  ^'ou  like  (are  you  fond  of)  (  DelectaHsne  bi&re  vinum  ? 

wme  ?  (  Appetisbe  vlnum  ? 

I  do  like  it    I  am  very  fond    Delector  vdro.    M&xime  appeto. 

of  it 

Is  he  fond  offish  ?  |  •J"^^*'Jf  ^"^  comddere  pfeces  ? 

(  Appetitne  pfsces  f 
He  is  fond  of  them.  Juvat    Appctit. 

Do  you  like  a  large  hat  ?  Niim  pileo  ilmplo  delectiLris  (gaii- 

des)? 
No,   I  like    a    small    (a  tight)     Imuio  vero  drcto  gaudeo(delector). 

one. 
Do  you  like  to  hear  my  brother  ?     &quid  fnltrem  meum  aiidis  libentl 

^nimo  ? 
I  do  like  to  hear  him.  Audio  eum  ndn  invitus. 

I  do  not  like  to  hear  him.  "kgo  dum  invito  dnimo  aiidio. 

I  am  extremely  fond  of  hearing    Audio  6um  libentissime. 

him. 
I  am  extremely  anxious  to  see    FUgro  cupiditftte  djus  vid^ndL 

him. 
Do  they  like  to  do  it  ?  Faciuntne  id  (hoc)  libdnter  ? 

They  do  not  dbiike  to  do  it  Id  ndn  inviti  raciunt 

Chicken.  (CSpo)  gallinacea. 

Fowl.  AltUes,/  jd.  or  alalia,  n.  pi, 

*  An  impersonal  verb:  "It  pleases,  delights  mo.*»    Perfect:  Jihii  nw?,  ic. 
cum,  &c. 
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Fish. 
Pike. 
Salmon. 
Trout 


Do  you  like  (are  you  fond  of) 

chicken,  fowl,  pike  ? 
I  like  all  these  things  very  w^ll. 

I  do  not  like  them. 

By  heart ;  from  memory. 
7b  learn  by  hearty  to  commit 
to  memory. 

To  commit  verbally,  in  part 

To  know  by  heart. 

Have  you  learnt  your  exercises 

by  heart  ? 
We  have  learnt  them. 
We  have   faithfully  committed 

them  to  memory. 
Do  you  know  them  by  heart  ? 
I  do  not  know  them. 
Do  your  scholars  like  to  learn 

by  heart  ? 
They  do  not  like  it 
Does  he    learn    his    lesson   by 

heart? 
He    docs    commit  it   word  for 
word. 

Hoto    often  f      How    many 

times  f 
Six  times  a  day,  a  month,  a 

year. 
Once,  twice,  three,  four,  dve 
times  a  week.     (Cf.  page 
317,  note  t) 
How  many  limes  do  you  eat  a 

day? 
I  eat  three  times  a  day. 
Does  he  cat  as  often  as  I  ? 

He  eats  oflener ;  he  eats  five 

times  a  day. 
What  time  (of  the  day)  do  you 

go  out  ? 

32* 


I^sces,  ium  (pi,  q/'piscis,  is,  m.). 
Esdces,;)/.  ojeaox,  ocis,  m. 
Salmones,  pi.  q/'salmo,  onis,  m. 
•Truttae,  pt.  o/*trutta,  ae,/. 

Delcctarfsne   com^dere    gallin^c- 
am,  altilia,  esdces  ? 

't&  dmnia  m^me  tfppeto. 
(  Comddere  n6n  delector. 
}  Omnia  hade  ndn  comedo  nisi  invi- 
(     tus. 

MemffrUer  (Adv.)  ;  ex  memoriiL 

(  Ed'isco^  ere,  edUllci, . 

\  Memoriae  manddre,  or  committere 
(aliquid). 
EdiscSre  aliquid  ad  verbum,  per 

partes. 
Memoria  tenere,  in  memorift  ha- 
bere (aliquid). 

Edidicistisne  p<$nsa  impcr&ta  ? 

Edidfcimus  proftfoto. 

Mcmdriae  ik  fiddliter  manddvimus 

(commfsimus). 
Tcndsne  ea  memdria  ? 
Non  tdneo. 
]Ek;quid  disefpuli  tiii  memdriae  com- 

nn'ttere  delect £ntur  ? 
Ndn  delectdntur. 
Ediscf  tnc  pdnsum  siium  ? 

Edwcit  vdro  ad  v<Srbuni. 

Quam  saepe  f    Qndtles  f    Quditens  t 

SexXes  in  die,  in  mense,  in  anno. 

Semel,  bYs,  tcr,  qu&ter,  quinqules 
in  hebdomfide. 

Qudtles  in  die  cibum  siimere  soles  ? 

iiw^  tdr  in  die  cibnm  cdpere  sdlco. 
Ed^tne   (dstne)   tdm   saepe  quam 

d;ro? 
Saepius  ddit  quim  tCL ;  cibum  suniit 

quinquies  in  dfe. 
Qu6  tempore  in  publicum  prdditis  ? 
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Wo  go  out  early  in  the  morning.    Prodimus  in  piiblicum  pn'ma  lOco 

m&ne. 


If  (conjunction). 

I  intend  to  pay  what  I  owe  you, 

if  I  receive  my  money. 
Do  you  intend  to  buy  wood  ? 
I  do  intend  to  buy  some,  if  they 

pay  me  what  they  owe  me. 
Do  you  reply,  if  (when)  you  are 

asked  (questioned). 
I  do  reply. 

The  weaOier  (=«  sky^  state 
of  the  weather). 

Good,  clear, favorable  weath- 
er. 

Bad,  windy,  unfavorable 
weather. 

Warm,  cold,  very  cold 
weather. 

Severe,  stormy,  cloudy 
weather.     . 

Dark,  moist,  dirty,  rainy 
weather. 

Steady,  excellent  weather. 

A  dry  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

A  fine,  clear,  serene  sky 
(weather). 

Changeable,  inconstant 
weather. 

What   sort    of  weather  is  it?( 
How  is  the  weatlier?  \ 

It  is  fine  weather  at  present 

What  sort  of  weather  was  it  yes- 
terday ? 

The  weather  was  bad  yesterday. 

How  is  the  weather  to-day  ? 

It  is  fine,  clear  weather  tonlay. 

It  IS  neither  very  cold  nor  very 

warm  to-day. 
Is  the  weather  damp  (moist)  ? 

The  weather  is  too  dry.  ■] 

Dark,  obscure.  < 


iSSi  (cum  Indie.  &  Sub).). 

£go  qudd  tibi  ddbeo  solvere  cdgito, 
M  pectiniam  meam  accipio. 

Cogit^ne  emere  Hgnum  V 

Cdgito  vero  aliqudntum  ^mere,  si 
mihi  peciinias  d^itas  sdlvimt. 

BespondSsne,  si  (cum)  interroga- 
ns V 

Bespdndeo. 

Tempestas,  dtis,  f. ;  coelum,  t,  n. ; 
coeli  stdtus,  Qs,  m. 

Tempestas  bona,  sercna,  opportune 
Tempestas  m&la,  ventosa,  adversa. 

Tempestas  callda,  friglda,  perfri- 

glda. 
Tempestas  vehemens,  turbulenta, 

neoulosa. 
Tempestas  turblda,  humlda,  spurca, 

pluviqsa. 
Tempestas  certa,  egregia. 
Sicca  coeli  qualltas ;  siccltas,  atis,/ 

Sudum  coelum ;  coelum  sercnum. 

Yarium  coelum ;  varietas  coeli. 

Qualis  tempdstas  est?  Quae  est 
codli  quaiitas  ? 

Tempdstas  mine  est  bona  (sercna). 

Qu&Iis  ^rat  tempestas  hesteriia 
(h^ri)  ? 

Malus  ^rat  codli  stdtus  hen. 

Qualis  est  coeli  stdtus  hodiernus  ? 

Sudum  (serenum)  hddie  est  coe- 
lum. 

Tempestas  hodi^rna  neque  perfrl- 
gida  n^ue  praeciilida  est. 

£stne  codli  stitus  lividus  ? 

Nimia  4st  s^ecitas. 

Coeli  quilitas  nians  sicca  est. 

Tenebrlcosus,  a,  um. 
Coecus,  a,  um. 
Caligiuu;>us,  a,  um. 
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(  Ofascums,  a,  nm. 
\  Subobsciinis,  a,  urn. 

{Claras,  a,  urn. 
Illustris,  is,  e. 
Siccus,  a,  um. 

£stne  cubfculuni  tiium  obsc(irum  ? 

fot  vero  siibobsciirum. 

Immo  vero  ^dmoduin  est  cUrum 
(illiistre). 

&tnc  ndx  caligindsa  ? 
(  &tne  lilmen  liinae  ? 
\  Luc^tne  liina  ? 

Est.     LAcet  v^ro. 

Ndx  ^t  ilKinis.   Ldna  silet. 

Nfmis  dst  sdlis. 

T<^rra  4si  dxpers  fmbrium. 

(  (OciiUa)  perc^lo,  ire^  cepi,  ceptum. 

<  Cemo^  ere,  crevi^  cretum. 

( Notare,     Videre.     Observdre. 

'k^^auem  (num  qudm)  notav&ti  ? 

Nullum  (ndminein^  notivi. 

Cernisne  mAites  ilios  hdrrpum  in- 
troeilntes  (qui  ii/  horreum  ine- 
unt)  ? 

Cerno  vdro  <k)s,  qui  intra  ^unt 

£go  infilntulum  luddntem  \ideo. 

Yideo    hdminem,    qui    peciiniam 

mdam  tdnet 
"kfl^  dum,  qui  vdnit  perc^pto. 
Video  et  dum  (dum  qudcjue),  qui 

mHii  peciiniam  ddbet 

Miles,  Itis,  m. 

Quoquo  (put  after  the  empfialic 
teord),  ct,  etiam. 

Exercise  123. 

Do  yon  perceive  tbe  man  who  is  coming  ?  —  I  do  not  perceive  him. 

—  What  do  you  perceive  ?  —  I  perceive  a  great  mountain  and  a  small 
house.  —  Do  yott  not  perceive  toe  wood  ?  —  I  perceive  it  also.  —  Do 
you  perceive  the  men  who  are  going  into  the  garden  ?  —  I  do  not 
perceive  those  who  are  going  into  the  garden,  but  those  who  are  going 
to  the  market  —  Do  you  see  the  man  to  whom  I  have  lent  money  ? 

—  I  do  not  see  the  one  to  whom  you  have  lent,  but  the  one  who  lias 
lent  you  some.  —  Have  you  perceived  the  house  of  my  parents  ?  —  I 
have  perceived  it.  —  Do  you  like  a  large  hat  ?  —  I  do  not  like  a  lai^c 
hat,  but  a  large  umbrella.  —  What  do  you  like  to  do  V  —  I  like  to 
write.  —  Do  you  like  to  see  those  little  boys  ?  —  I  do  like  to  sec  tliem. 


Obscure,  dusky,  gloomy. 

Clear,  light 

Dry. 

Is  it  gloomy  in  your  room  ? 
It  is  somewhat  gloomy  in  it 
No,  it  is  quite  light  in  it. 

Is  the  night  a  dark  one  ? 
Is  it  moonlight  ? 

It  IS. 

There  is  no  moonlight  to-night. 
We  have  too  much  sun. 
We  have  no  rain. 

7b  perceive  (to  notice,  mark, 
see). 

Have  you  perceived  any  one  ? 
I  have  perceived  no  one. 
Do  you  perceive  the  soldiers  who 
are  going  into  the  storehouse  ? 

I  perceive  those  who  are  coinn^  in. 
I    see    the    child    which    plays 

(played). 
I  see  the  man  who  has  my  money. 

I  perceive  him,  who  is  coming. 
I  see  also  him,  who  owes  me 
money. 

The  soldier. 
Also  (likewise). 
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—  Do  you  like  beer  ?  —  I  like  it.  —  Does  yonr  brother  like  cider  ? — 
He  does  not  like  it.  —  What  do  the  soldiers  like  ?  —  They  like  wine 
and  water.  —  Dost  thou  like  wine  or  water  ?  —  I  like  both.  —  Do 
these  children  like  to  study  ?  —  They  like  to  study  and  to  play.  —  Do 
you  like  to  read  and  to  write  ? — I  like  to  read  and  to  wnte.  -—  How 
many  timers  do  you  eat  a  day  ?  —  Four  times.  —  How  often  do  your 
children  drink  a  day  ?  —  They  drink  several  times  a  day.  —  Do  you 
drink  as  often  as  they  ?  —  I  drink  oftener.  —  How  man^  times  a  }-ear 
does  your  cousin  go  to  the  ball  ?  —  He  goes  thither  twice  a  year.  — 
Do  you  go  thither  as  often  as  he  ? —  I  never  go  thither.  —  Does  your 
cook  often  go  to  the  market  ?  —  He  goes  thither  every  morning.  — 
Do  you  often  eo  to  my  uncle's  ?  —  I  go  to  him  six  times  a  year.  —  Do 
you  like  fowl  ?  —  I  do  like  fowl,  but  I  do  not  like  fish.  —  What  do 
you  like  ?  —  I  like  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine.  —  What  fish 
does  your  brother  like  ?  —  He  likes  pike.  —  Do  you  learn  by  heart  ? 

—  I  do  not  like  learning  by  heart  —  Do  your  pupils  like  to  leani  by 
heart  ?  —  They  like  to  study,  but  thev  do  not  like  learning  by  heart, 
-^  How  many  exercises  do  they  do  a  day  ?  —  They  only  do  two«  but 
they  do  them  well.  —  Do  you  like  cofi'ee  or  tea  *?  —  1  like  both.  -^ 
Do  you  read  the  letter  which  I  have  written  to  you  ?  —  I  do  read  it. 
^-  Do  you  understand  it  ?  —  I  do  understand  it.  —  Do  you  under- 
stand the  man  who  speaks  to  you  ?  —  I  do  not  understand  him  ?  — 
Why  do  you  not  understand  him  ? — I  do  not  understand  him  because 
he  speaks  too  Iftully.  —  Have  you  received  a  letter  ?  —  I  have  received 
one.  —  Will  you  answer  it  ?  —  I  am  going  to  answer  it  (Rescriptwiu 
sunt), 

ElCERCISE  124. 

Do  you  intend  going  to  the  theatre  this  evening?  —  I  do  intend 
«ng  thither,  if  you  go.  —  Has  your  father  the  intention  to  buy  that 
torse  ?  —  He  has  the  intention  to  buy  it,  if  he  receives  his  money.  >— 
Has  your  cousin  the  intention  to  go  to  England.  —  He  has  the  inten- 
tion to  go  thither,  if  they  pay  him  what  they  owe  him.  —  Do  you  in- 
tend going  to  the  ball  V  —  I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  my  friend  goes. 

—  Does  your  brother  intend  to  study  German  ?  —  He  does  intend  to 
study  it,  if  he  finds  a  good  master.  —  How  is  the  weather  to-day  V  — 
It  is  very  fine  weather.  —  Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  ?  —  It  was 
bad  weather  yesterday.  —  How  was  the  weather  this  morning  ?  —  It 
was  bad  weather,  but  now  it  is  fine  weather.  —  Is  it  wannV  —  It  is 
very  warm.  —  Is  it  not  cold  ?  —  It  is  not  cold.  —  Is  it  warm  or  cold  ? 

—  It  is  neither  warm  nor  cold.  —  Did  you  go  to  the  country  the  day 
before  yesterday  ?  —  I  did  not  go  thither.  —  Why  did  you  not  go 
thither? — I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it  was  bad  weather.  —  Do 
you  intend  going  into  the  country  to-morrow? — I  do  intend  p)ing 
thither,  if  the  weather  is  fine.  —  Is  it  light  in  your  room  ?  —  It  is  not 
light  in  it.  — Do  you  wish  to  work  in  mine  ?  —  I  do  wish  to  work  in 
it.  —  Is  it  light  there  ?  —  It  is  very  light  there.  —  Can  you  work  in 
your  small  room.  —  I  cannot  work  there.  —  Why  can  you  not  vrork 
there  ?  —  I  cannot  work  there  because  it  is  too  dark.  —  Where  is  it 
too  dark  ?  —  In  my  small  room.  —  Is  it  light  in  tlmt  hole  ?  -*  It  is 
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dark  there. — Isitdiy  in  the  street? — Jt  is  damp  there.  —  Is  the 
weather  damp  ?  —  The  weather  is  not  damp.  —  Is  the  weather  dry  ? 

—  It  is  too  dry.  —  Is  it  moonlight  V  —  It  is  not  moonlight ;  it  is  very 
damp.  —  Why  is  the  weather  dry  ?  —  Because  we  have  too  much  sun 
and  no  rain.  — When  do  you  go  into  the  country  ?  —  I  intend  ^oing 
thither  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  and  if  we  have  no  ram.  — 
Of  what  does  your  uncle  speak  ?  —  He  speaks  of  the  fine  weather. 

—  Do  you  speak  of  the  ram  ?  —  We  do  speak  of  it.  —  Of  what  do 
those  men  speak  ?  —  They  speak  of  fair  and  bad  weather.  —  Do  they 
not  speak  of  the  wind  ?  —  They  do  also  speak  of  it.  —  Dost  thou 
speak  of  my  uncle  ?  —  I  do  not  speak  of  him.  —  Of  whom  dost  thou 
speak  ?  — - 1  speak  of  thee  and  thy  parents.  —  Do  ^'ou  inquire  afler 
any  one  ?  —  1  inquire  afler  your  uncle ;  is  he  at  home  ?  —  No,  he  is 
at  his  best  friend's. 


Lesson  LXV,  —  pensiovi  sexagesbium  quin- 

TUM. 
THE  GENITIVE  OF  THE  WHOLE. 

A.  Nouns  denoting  a  measure  or  weight,  and  adjec- 
tives or  pronouns  of  the  neuter  gender  denoting  a  part, 
are  followed  by  the  genitive  of  the  whole. 

The  principal  words  of  this  class  are :  — 

1.  Substantives  denoting, —  a.)  Definite  measure;  as,  m^eftmntim, 
modtuSj  concha;  amphora^  congXus ;  sextarlusy  hemlna ;  jugerum  (of 
land) ;  punctum^  vestigium  (of  time).  6.)  Definite  weight ;  as,  as^ 
libra,  pondOf  uncta,  mtna,  takntitm.  c.)  Quantity  or  number  in  gen- 
eral ;  as,  menswraj  modusy  vis,  copia^  muUitudo^  acervus,  numerus^  grexy 
ghtbwfy  &c.,  and  negatively  nihil, 

2.  The  nominative  and  accusative  of  the  neuter  adjectives*  tanttiniy 
quantum,  aliquantum,  multum,  plus,  amplius,  plurXmum,  parum,  minus, 
minimum,  nimXum,  dimidium,  reltquum,  attud, 

3.  The  nominative  and  accusative  of  the  neuter  pronouns  hoc,  id, 
illud,  idem,  quod,  quid,  with  their  compounds  aliquid,  quidquam,  quid- 
dam,  quidquid,  &c. 

4.  The  adverbs  sal,  satis,  dbunde,  affiitim,  p&rvm,  partim,  and  ntmis. 

Examples. 

Conon  pediniae  quinquaginta  ta-    Conon  made  his  fellow-citizens  a 

letUa  cfvibus  siiis  dondvit.  present  of  fifty  talents. 

Cadsar  pdpulo  praeter  frumdnii    In  addition  to  ten  measures  of  com 

*  ^Vhich  hi  this  construction  are,  however,  always  employed  substantively. 
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denos  mddios  ac  tdtidem  olei  /i-  and  as  many  libras  of  oil,  Cesar 

hras^  treccnos  qud(jue  niimmoa  also  divided  among  the  peo|^ 

viritim  di visit.  three  hundred  sesterces  to  each. 

Iwjugere  Leontinidgrimedimnum  At  Leontini  nearly  a  medimnum 

fdre  tritici  s^ritur.  of  wheat  is  usually  sown  on  an 

acre  of  land. 

FlumXna  l&m  IdcHsj  j^  fiumna  Now  streams  of  milk,  now  streams 

nectaris  (bant.  of  nectar  flowed. 

Justitia  nihU  expetit  pre/u.  Justice  seeks  no  reward. 

"Cndlque   ad  inferos  tantundeni  The  distance  to  the  other  world  is 

viae  dst,         ^  the  same  from  every  place. 

Romuni  ab  sdle  orto  in  muttum  The  Romans  stood  in  battle  array 

diei  stetdre  in  ^'ie.  from  sunrise  till  late  in  the  dav. 

Gdlli  hoc  sf bi  soUkii  propon^bant  The  Gauls  proposed  this  consola- 
tion to  themselves. 

Id  tdntum  lidsHum^  qudd  ex  ad-  He  saw  only  so  much  of  the  enemy 

vdrm  drat,  conspdxit.  as  was  in  front  of  hinu 

Tibi  idem  consUU  dd,  qudd  mi-  I  give  you  the  same  advice  as  I  do 

himet  fpsi.  to  myself. 

Quid  causae  dst,  cur  phildsophos  What  is  the  reason  why  they  do 

ndn  Idgant  ?  not  read  the  philosophers  ? 

Remarks. 

1 .  After  the  neuter  pronouns  and  adjectives  hoc,  id,  illud,  aliquid, 
qmdf  quantum,  &c.  the  genitive  is  sometimes  again  a  neuter  adjective 
used  substantively;  as,  aliquid  boni,  quiddam  malt,  quid  novif  &c. 
This  construction  is,  however,  confined  to  adjectives  of  the  second 
declension.  Those  of  the  third,  and  comparatives  in  us,  generally 
remain  adjectives  in  agreement  with  the  pronoun ;  as,  aliquid  turpe, 
memorabiie  ;  *  melius  aliquid ;  quid  gravity  J 

2.  The  genitives  gentium,  terrdrum,  loci,  and  locorum  afler  the  ad- 
yerbs  vbi,  vbique,  ubicunque,  usquam,  nusquam,  unde,  hie,  hue,  eo, 
eodem,  quo,  quocunque,  quoquo,  aiiquo,  and  longe  serve  to  add  empha- 
sis to  the  expression.  £.  g.  Ubi  gentium  f  Ubi  terrarumf  Where  in 
the  world  ?  Aliauo  terrarum.  Somewhere,  in  some  place  or  another. 
Quo  loci  for  quo  loco ;  eodem  loci  for  eodem  loco.  To  these  add  the 
expressions  of  time,  ad  id  locorum,  up  to  that  time ;  adhuc  locorum,  up 
to  this  time ;  inter&i  loci,  meanwhile ;  postea  loci,  afterwards. 

8.  The  adverbs  hue,  eo,  and  <ftto,  in  the  sense  of  •*  degree  *'  or  "  ex- 
tent," are  also  put  with  a  genitive.  E.  g.  Hue  arrogantiae.  To  this 
degree  of  arrogance.  Eo  insolentiae.  To  that  extent  of  insolence. 
Quo  amentiae  f  To  what  degree  (extent)  of  folly  ? 

4.  Other  adverbs  construed  with  the  genitive  nrepridie  and  pos^ 
tridie,  and,  among  the  later  writers,  turn  or  tune,    £.  g.  Pridie  ejus 

*  Bot  in  connection  with  one  of  the  second  declension,  sometinnes  also  the 
ffenitive;  as,  aUq%ud  wm  ac  memorabili$:  quidquam,  wm  dice  citUis,  sedhumanL 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  adjectives  of  the  second  declension  are  often  in  agree- 
ment with  the  pronoun;  as,  aliquid  bonum,  novum,  equally  oorreet. 
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diui,  on  the  day  before  (that) ;  postridie  ejus  diet,  on  the  following 
day  ;*  turn  (tunc)  temp^is,  at  that  time,  then. 

5.  Neuter  adjectives  in  general,  both  singular  and  plural,  are  oflen 
employed  substantively  with  a  genitive  by  the  pjoets  and  the  prose- 
wnters  of  a  later  date.f  E.  R'^d  summum  montvf^  To  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  Retl(juum  nocfis,  The  rest  of  the  night.  Medium  and  se- 
rum  diei,  The  middle  of,  late  in,  the  day.  Jn  medio  aedXum,  In  the 
midst  of  the  house.  Extremo  aesidlis.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. Summa  (=*  sutnmae  fortes)  pectSria^  The  upper  parts  of  the 
chest.  Cujusque  artis  difficitima^  The  most  difficult  parts  of  every  art 
Jn  occult  is  reconditisque  templi,  In  the  secret  recesses  of  the  temple. 
Subita  belli,  The  surprises  of  war.  Incerta  casutan.  The  uncertainties 
of  chance.  InfrequentissXma  urbis,  The  most  unfrequented  parts  of 
the  city. 

6.  ^Vhen  the  adverbs  of  quantity  sat,  satis,  abunde,  afftUim,  pdrum, 
partim,  and  nXmis  are  followed  by  the  genitive,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  substantives  of  the  neuter  gender.  £.  g.  Satis  honorum,  satis  su- 
jterque  vitae  erat.  There  were  honors  enough,  there  was  life  enough, 
and  even  more  than  enough.  Potentiae  gloriaeque  abunde.  An  abun- 
dance of  power  and  glory.  Affalim  est  hominum,  There  is  a  sufficiency 
of  men.  LepOris  pdrum.  But  Tittle  wit  Nlmis  insidiarum.  Too  many 
stratagems.  Eorum  partim  in  pompa,  partim  in  acie  iUustres  esse  volu- 
erunt,  Some  of  them  wished  to  distingmsh  themselves  by  their  display, 
and  others  on  the  battle-field. 

7.  The  demonstratives  id  and  tantum  are  sometimes  omitted  when 
quod  or  quantum  follows.  £.  g.  Medico  mercedis  quantum  {  noscet, 
promitti  jubeto.  Let  the  doctor  be  promised  as  large  a  fee  as  he  de- 
mands. Rom&nus  exercttus,  Quod  inter  PakUlnum  Capilolinumque 
coUem  campi§  est,  complSverxU,  The  Roman  army  had  filled  the  space 
included  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills. 

8.  The  genitive  also  occurs  before  the  preposition  t^nus,  "  up  to," 
and  sometimes  after  interjections.  E.  g.  Pectoris  tenus.  Up  to  the 
chest  O  miki  nuntii  beati  I  O  blessed  harbinger  to  me  !  Foederis 
heu  tadUi!  Alas  for  the  tacit  alliance  t 

GENITIVE    AFTER    PARTITIVES. 

B.  Partitives,  including  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns, 
numerals,  and  adverbs,  denoting  a  number,  division,  or 
part  of  a  plurality,  are  followed  by  the  genitive  plural 
of  the  whole. 

The  partitives  susceptible  of  this  construction  are, — 

*  But  more  frequently  with  the  accusative:  m, pridie  or podridie  eum  diem. 
t  By  Cicero  and  Cassar  rarely  except  in  the  pluraL    By  Livy  and  Tacitus 
frequently  in  both  numbers. 

X   Tafdam  mercSdis,  gtMtUum, a 

\  For  id  campi,  quod, 
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1.  Substantives  denoting  a  certain  number  of  countable  objects, 
such  as  centurkif  leglo,  cohorsy  manipulus ;  also  pars,  decfma  or  de- 
cwnOf  nihily  &c. 

2.  The  pronouns  uter,  alter y  neuter,  uterque  alteruter,  alius,  solus, 
nuUus,  nemo,  ille,  hie,  quut,  qui,  and  their  compounds  quicunque,  quis- 
quis,  aliquui,  &c.  So  also  multi,  plurimi,  plerltpie,  pauci,  quot,  quot- 
cunque,  quotus,  quStus  quisque,  ali<p40t,  tot,  cetSri,  and  reltqui. 

8.  Comparatives  and  superlatives,  inclusive  of  a  few  adjectives  of 
superlative  signification,  like  unus  (the  only  one),  medtus,  prineeps. 

4.  Numerals,  both  cardinal  and  ordinal.     Examples  of  all  tiiese 


Servius  Tiillius  e^Xtum  duddecim 

scn'psit  cenlunas. 
Nihil  omnium  rerum  m^ius,  quiim 

dmnis  miindus  administrStur. 
Piscium  femXnae  majdres  qudm 

m^s  sunt. 
Fromulgavere  Idgem,  ut  cdnsulum 

alter  ex  plebe  creardtur. 

Animdlium  alia  ratidnis  exp^rtia 
siint,  alia  ratidne  ut^ntia. 

Utirque  nostrum  ad  siium  stiidium 

lib^llos  evolvebat. 
Cum  nuUo  hostium  linquam  con- 

^rdssus  ^st. 
Nemo  mortdlium  dmnibus  hdris 

sdpit. 
MtUtae,  cdterae  Utdrum  drhorum. 
Par  cuUibet  superiorum  regum, 

Quotus  quisque  phUosophorum  f 

N<$que  stultorum  quisquam  bedtus, 

ni^ue  sapientium  non  be&tus. 
Prior  liorum  in  proelio  c^cidit 

Major  Kerdnum.     Senidres  Pil- 

trum. 
Gallorum  omnium  fortissimi  siint 

Belgae. 
Aristides  Unus  dmnium  justissi- 

mus  fu^sse  tr&ditur. 

Quorum  qudttuor  cdnsules,  duo 
dictator  ac  magister  ^ultum 
fudrunt 


Servius  TuUius  enrolled  twelve 
squadrons  of  horse. 

Of  all  things  nothing  is  better  reg* 
ulated  than  the  entire  universe. 

Female  fishes  are  larger  than  the 
males. 

The^  promulgated  a  law,  that  one 
of  tne  consuls  should  be  chosen 
from  among  the  people. 

Some  animals  are  destitute  of  rea- 
son, and  others  endowed  with 
it. 

Both  of  us  were  unfolding  manu- 
scripts for  our  respective  studios. 

He  never  fought  with  any  of  his 
enemies. 

No  man  is  wise  at  all  times. 

Many,  the  rest  of  these  trees. 

Eaual  to  any  one  of  the  preceding 
Kings. 

How  many  among  the  philoso- 
phers ? 

Not  a  single  fool  was  ever  a  happy 
man,  nor  a  wise  man  not  happy. 

The  former  of  these  fell  on  t(ie 
battle-field. 

The  elder  of  the  Neros.  The 
senior  senators. 

The  bravest  of  all  the  Gauls  are 
the  Belgae. 

Aristides  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  just  of  all  (his  contempo- 
raries). 

Of  whom  four  were  consuls,  and 
two  dictator  and  lieutenant-dic- 
tator. 
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Remarks. 

1 .  The  genitive  singular  of  a  collective  may  take  the  place  of  the 
genitive  plural.  E.  g.  Cetiri  nostri  ordtnis.  The  rest  of  our  order. 
rrlmus  Komdni  generis.  The  first  of  the  Roman  nation.  Todus  inju- 
stiliae  nulla.  Of  all  the  instances  of  injustice,  none,  &c. 

2.  Poets  (and  sometimes  other  writers)  extend  this  construction  to 
adjectives  or  the  positive  degree,  and  to  substantives  denoting  a  part 
of  a  genus.  E.  g.  Nigrae  lanarum.  Black  wool.  Veteres  Romanorum 
dticttm,  The  older  Roman  generals.  Degeneres  canum^  Dogs  of  de- 
generate breed.  Pennatorum  animalium  bubo  et  Qttis,  Of  the  win<Ted 
animals  the  owl  and  the  horn-owl.  —  So  also  the  perfect  partici^e : 
Ddecti  equXtum,  The  select  of  the  horsemen.  ExpedUi  inilUum,  The 
light-armed  portion  of  the  army.  —  To  these  add  onvies  and  cuncti, 
unien  they  are  used  in  the  sense  of  singulL  E.  g.  Oinnes  Tarquinii 
genSr'is,  Ever}'  one  of  the  family  of  Tarquin.  Cunctae  provincidrum, 
All  of  the  provinces. 

8.  The  partitive  (pronoun  or  adjective)  commonly  takes  the  gen- 
der of  its  genitive  (as  in  all  the  al>ove  examples),  but  sometimes  also 
that  of  another  noun  expressed  or  implied  in  its  connection.  E.  g. 
Indus  omnXum  flumXnum  maxXmus,  The  Indus  the  largest  of  all  rivers. 
Hordeum  frugum  omnXum  nudissimum*  est,  Barley  is  the  softest  of  all 
grain.  (Ego),  qui  plurlma  mala  omnium  Graecorum  in  domum  tuam 
intuli,  I  who  of  all  the  Greeks  have  done  your  house  the  greatest 
injury. 

4.  An  adverb  may  take  the  place  of  the  partitive.  E.  g.  Caesar 
ovanXxxmfere  oratorum  Latlne  loquXlur  elegantissime,  Caesar  speaks  the 
most  elegant  Latin  of  nearly  all  the  orators.  GaUus  maximc  omnium 
nobillum  Graecis  liUeris  studuit,  Of  all  the  Roman  noUes  Gallus  paid 
most  attention  to  the  literature  of  Greece. 

5.  The  noun  denoting  the  whole  is  sometimes  put  in  the  same  case 
with  the  partitive.  E.  g.  Duae  filiae  («=  duarum  JUiarum)  harum, 
altera  occlsa,  altera  capta  est.  Of  their  two  daughters,  the  one  was 
killed  and  the  other  taken  prisoner.  This  b  done  chiefly  by  poets 
and  historians. 

6.  Instead  of  the  genitive,  the  prepositions  ex,  de,  inter,  in,  and  ante 
are  sometimes  used,  especially  auer  superlatives,  numerals,  and  unus, 
E.  g.  AcerrXmus  ex  omnXbus  noslris  sensibus,  The  acutest  of  all  our 
senses.  (Jnus  ex  (or  de)  multis.  One  out  of  many.  AcerrXmus  inter 
recusantes^  The  most  violent  among  those  refusing.  SapientissXmus  in 
septem.  The  wisest  among  the  seven  (sages  of  Greece).  Ex  quibus' 
(ac.Jilas)  reliquit  duos,  Ot  which  (i.  e.  number  of  sons)  she  has  lefl 
two. 

7.  When  the  partitive  denotes  the  entire  number  referred  to,  it 
stands  in  the  same  case  with  its  noun.  E.  g.  (Nos)  trecenti  conjura- 
vXmus,  Three  hundred  of  us  have  conspired.    Numerate,  quot  ipsi  sltis, 

*  Saperlatives  thus  frequently  prerer  the  gender  of  the  noun  iu  agreement 
with  them. 

Y  33 
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Count  how  many  there  are  of  you  in  all.  Nostri  (poss.  pron.)  septu- 
aginta  ceciderunty  Our  men,  seventy  in  number,  fell.  Neque  bi  admo- 
dum  sunt  multi,  Nor  does  the  (entire)  number  of  these  amount  to 
many.     (Cf.  Lesson  XVID.  G.) 

•  8.  When  the  pronouns  and  adjectives  above  enumerated  as  parti- 
tives do  not  denote  parts  of  a  whole,  they  stand  adjectively  in  agree- 
ment with  their  nouns.*  E.  g.  Alter  cottsul,  doctisstmus  Ramanusy 
multi,  pauci,  aliquot  homines,  tot  annos,  quot  habetj  &c.  In  this  respect 
the  English  is  generally  a  safe  guide. 

De  aJXqud  r€  USqui  (sermOnem  htt- 

berCy  verba  fac^e)   cum  aliquo 

(ad  aliquem). 
Yiddsne  hdminem,  de  quo  4go  te- 
cum loctitus  sum  ? 
^o  ch^rtam,  de  qua  l<5queris,  ndn 

vfdeo. 
;£:go  dquum,  de  quo  mccum  sermd- 

nem  habuisti,  peciinia  companlvi. 
Habetne  pdter  tuus  libros,  de  quibus 

Idquorr 
Videsne  piierum,  ciijus  fruter  cdnem 

mdum  nec&vit  ? 
Vfdeo  infiintem,  ciSjus  pAter  hdri 

profdctus  est 
Video  hdmlnem,  ciijus  c^em  ne- 

cavi'sti. 
Yiddsne  hdmines,  quorum  cquum 

ego  ^mi. 
Yldi  mercatdres,  quorum  tabernam 

conduxisti. 


To  speak  of  anything  to  any 
one. 

Do  you  see  the  man,  of  whom  I 

have  spoken  to  you? 
I  do  not  see  the  paper,  of  which 

you  speak. 
I  have  purchased  the  horse,  of 

which  you  have  spoken  to  me. 
Has  ^'our  father  tne  books,  of 

which  I  am  speaking? 
I  see  the  boy  whose  brother  has 

killed  my  dog  ? 
I  see  the  child,  whose  &ther  set 

out  yesterday. 
I  see  the  man,  whose  dog  you 

have  killed. 
Do  you  see  the  people,  whose 

horse  I  have  bought? 
I  have  seen  the  merchants,  whose 

shop  you  have  taken. 

To  take  (hirey  rent). 
To   bum  down    (Jo  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire). 

Do  you  wish  to  take  (rent)  my 

house? 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  it. 
Do  you  see  the  man,  whose  house 

(home)  is  burnt  down  ? 

I  do  sec  him. 

I  have  had  a  talk  with  the  man, 
whose  library  has  been  burned. 

Have  you  read  the  book,  which  I 
have  lent  you. 


CondUcOy  ire,  duxi,  ductum, 
(  DeflagrOy  drey  avi,  atum, 
\  Igni  absumere,     Flammd  deleri. 

Visne  m4as  addcs  condiicere  ? 

Ndlo  das  condiicere. 

Yidesne    hdminem,   ciijus    domus 

deflagrftvit    (igni    absiimpta    or 

deleta  est)  ? 
Video, 
^go  cum  hdmine,  ciijus  bibliothSca 

fldmmis  deldta   est,  colld(|uium 

hdbui. 
Legistine  Ubrum,  qudm  t^i  commo- 

davi? 


*  Except  uterque,  which  is  always  Aortim,  Hhmmy  quorum  vterque.   Bat  %\bo 
quodtUrumque  exemplumy  both  of  which  examples. 
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I  have  read  it. 

Have  )rou  the  paper  which  yon 

want  (need)  i 
Thave  that  which  I  want  (need). 
I  have  what  I  want  (need). 
Which  book  have  you  ? 
I  have  that  which  I  want 
Wluch  nails  has  the  man  ? 
He  has  those  which  he  needs. 

Which  gloves  has  he  ? 

He  has  those  of  his  brother. 

I  see  the  children  to  whom  you 

eave  apples. 
Or  which  men  do  you  speak. 
I  speak  of  those  whose  children 

have  been  assiduous. 
Towards  (to). 
Towards  the  south. 
Towards  Italy. 
Towards  Dresden,  Bome. 
The  way  to  Berlin. 
The  way  from  Berlin  to  Dresden. 

To  take  the  way  (to  direct  S 
one*8  course  towards),       1 

To  enter  upon  (to  take)  a 
way  (road). 
Which  way  has  he  taken  ? 

He  has  taken  the  way  to  Leip-  ^ 
sic.  ' 

Which  way  will  you  take  ? 

I  will  take  (enter  upon)  thb  way. 
And  I  that  one. 

So  that, 
I  have  lost  my  money,  so  that 

I  cannot  pay  you. 
He  is  sick,  so  tliat  he  cannot  go 

out. 
He  was  also  elocjuent,  so  that  no 

one  excelled  him  in  eloquence. 


F^tnm  est 

Habdsne  chtirtam,  quae  tibi  dpus 

est? 
Hdbeo  quae  mfhi  dpus  est. 
Hdbeo  qudd  mihi  opus  est.         « 
Qu^  liorum  hibes  ? 
Eam,  quae  mihi  dpus  est 
Quds  cMvoB  homo  hflbet  ? 
£os,  quibus  indlget  (qui  ^i  dpus 

sunt). 
Quae  digits biila  htfbet  ? 
DimtdbiSa  Mtris  habet 
Video  liberos,  quibus  mftla  dediisti. 

De  qufbus  hominibus  Idqucris  ? 

Ldquor  de  fis,  qudrum  liberi  dili- 
g^ntes  fu^runt 

Versus  (prep.). 

Ad  meWdiem  versus. 

In  ItiUlam  versus. 

Dr^sdam,  Bomam  vdrsus.* 

Vi^(fter)  Berolinum  (versus). 

Via  (iter)  a  Berdino  Dr^sdam  ver- 
sus (or  ad  Dresdam). 

Iter  atiquo  movere  (movi,  mdtwn), 

Curswn  suum  dlXquo  dirigire  (rext, 
rectum), 

Vtam  or  Iter  inlre  or  xngrMi. 

Qudrsum  iter  mdvit  (ciirsum  siium 

dire'xit). 
Iter  mdvit  Lfpsiam  versus. 
Ciirsum  siium  Lipsiam  dir^xit 
Qudrsum  iter  mov§re  vis  ? 
QuiUn  viam  ini're  vis  ? 
ifego  hilnc  inire  (ingredi)  cogito. 
£t  dgo  illam. 
Ut  (conj.  with  the  subj.). 
Feciiniam   m^m  pdrdidi,  at  tibi 

sdlvero  non  pdssim  (ndn  qu^am). 
Aesrdtus  est,  ut  in  publicum  pro- 

cTfre  ndn  pdssit 
Fiiit  et  dis^rtus,  ut  n^mo  ^i  p&r 

^sset  eloqudntii. 


iSSE>  (to  such  an  extent  or  de-    Ita  (sic,  tarn,  ^o,  ad&f,  usque  &i)  — 
gree)  —  that.  ut  (with  the  subj.). 


«  Compare  Letson  LYL  ^.  and  a 
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He  loved  him  so  miicli,  that  he 
was  commonly  regarded  as 
his  son. 

Was  he  so  stupid  as  to  consider 
Hhat  life  ? 

For  (conjunct). 

I  cannot  pay  you  ;  for  I  have  no 

money. 
He  cannot  come  to  your  house ; 

for  he  has  no  time. 
Advice  is  difficult,  I  see;  for  I 

am  alone. 

Or  (disjunctive  conj.). 
Either  —  or. 


£um  SIC  diligebat,  at  is  ^jus  viilgo 
haberStur  filius. 

Adedne  ^rat  stiiltus,  ui  fllam  vltam 
dsse  arbitraretur  ? 

Nam ;  enim  (with  the  indlc). 

ifiSgo  tA)i  d^bitum  sdlvere  n^ueo. 

Nam  pecuni&  c&rea 
Ddmum  tiiam  venire  ndn  pdtest 

Nam  dtium  di  d^est. 
Yfdco  diffTcile  ^sse  consflium.  Sam 

enim*  sdlus. 

(AiU  —  aut, 
J  VJl  —  vU, 
(  Slve  —  sive. 

0,  Ohs.  The  disjunctive  aut  implies  essential  difference^ 
and  a  mutual  exclusion  of  things.  Vel  and  the  enclitic  ve,  a 
mere  verbal  difference.     E.  g. 

Am  I  slave  to  you,  or  you  to 

me? 
Enough  of  our  affairs,  or  (and) 

even  too  much. 
I  maintain  that  things  which  can 

be  seen  or  touched  are  real. 
Either  no  one  was  ever  a  wise 

man,  or  if  any  one,  Cato  was. 
Every  body  is  either  water,  or 

air,  or  fire,  or  earth,  or  some 

mixture  of  liiese,  or  a  part  of 

them. 
The  poets  were  recognized  or 

received  by  the  Romans  at  a 

comparatively  late  period  .f 
The  laws  of  the  Cretans,  which 

either  Jove  or  Minos  estab- 
lished, inured  their  youth  to 

hardships. 


T{bi  ^go,  attt  id  mfM  s^rvus  sum  ? 

De  ndstris  rebus  sdds,  vd  dtiam  nf- 

mium  miilta. 
£sse  ^a  dico,  quae  c4rm  tangtt;^ 

pdssunt. 
Aut  nemo,  aut^  si  quisquam,  Cdto 

ttlpiens  fiiit 
6mne  cdrpus  aut  ^ua,  aut  &ir, 

aut  ignis,  aut  t^rra  ^st,  aut  6U- 

quid,  qudd  ^st  concretum  ex  his, 

aut  ex  dliqua  p^rte  edrum. 
Sarins  a  Bomdnis  podtae  vd  c6- 

gniti  vd  recdpti  sunt. 

CrStum  Idges,  quas  sive  Jupiter, 
sive  Mfnos  sdnxit^  labdribus  eni- 
diunt  juventiitem. 


•  Enim  rarely  stands  In  the  first  of  the  clanse;  nam,  on  the  other  hand, 
always. 

t  I.  e.  It  was  comparatively  late  before  the  Romans  oAer  recognized  (knew) 
or  received  poets  among  them.  Here  vd  is  used,  becanse  the  notion  of  recog- 
niziug  and  receiving  do  not  exclude  or  contradict  each  other. 

X  She  —  dve  express  complete  indifference,  and  are  hence  often  rendered 
by  vhether  ->  or.  **  Whether  Jove  or  Minos,  no  matter  which  of  the  two,"  or 
«<'£ither  Jove  or  Minos,  as  yon  may  chooee  to  have  it.*' 
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Exercise  125. 

Did  joar  cousin  learn  German  ?  —  He  was  taken  ill,  so  that  he 
could  not  learn  it.  —  Has  your  brother  learnt  it  ?  —  He  had  not  a 
mod  master,  so  that  he  could  not  learn  it.  —  Do  you  go  to  the  ball 
^is  evening  ?  —  I  have  sore  feet,  so  that  I  cannot  go  to  it.  —  Did  you 
understand  that  Englishman  ?  —  I  do  not  know  English,  so  that  I 
could  not  understand  him.  —  Have  you  bought  that  norse  ?  —  I  had 
no  money,  so  that  I  could  not  buy  it.  —  Do  you  go  into  the  country 
on  foot  ?  —  I  have  no  carriage,  so  that  I  must  go  thither  on  foot.  — - 
Have  you  seen  the  man  from  whom  I  received  a  present  ?  —  I  have 
not  seen  him.  —  Have  you  seen  the  fine  horse  ot  which  I  spoke  to 
you  ?  ~- 1  have  seen  it.  —  Has  your  uncle  seen  the  books  of  which 
you  spoke  to  him  ?  —  He  has  seen  them.  —  Hast  thou  seen  the  man 
whose  children  have  been  punished  ?  —  I  have  not  seen  him.  —  To 
whom  were  you  speaking  when  you  were  in  the  theatre?  —  I  was 
speaking  to  the  man  whose  brother  has  killed  my  fine  do^.  —  Have 
you  seen  the  little  bov  whose  father  has  become  a  lawyer  ?  —  I  have 
seen  him.  —  Whom  have  you  seen  at  the  ball?  —  I  have  seen  the 
»  people  there  whose  horses  and  those  whose  carriage  you  bought.  — 
Whom  do  you  see  now  ?  —  I  see  the  man  whose  servant  has  broken 
my  looking-glass.  —  Have  you  heard  the  man  whose  friend  has  lent 
me  money  ? — I  have  not  heard  him.  —  Whom  have  you  heard  ?  —  I 
have  heard  the  French  captain  whose  son  is  my  friend.  —  Hast  thou 
brushed  the  coat  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  ?  —  I  have  not  yet  brushed 
It  —  Have  you  received  the  money  which  you  were  wanting? — I 
have  received  it  —  Have  I  the  paper  of  which  I  have  need  ?  —  You 
have  it  —  Has  your  brother  the  books  which  he  was  wanting  ?  —  He 
has  them.  —  Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchants  whose  shop  we  have 
taken  ?  —  We  have  spoken  to  them.  —  Have  you  spoken  to  the  phy- 
sician whose  son  has  studied  German  ?  —  I  have  spoken  to  him.  — 
Hast  thou  seen  the  poor  people  whose  houses  have  been  burnt  ?  —  I 
have  seen  them.  —  Have  you  read  the  books  which  we  lent  to  you  ? 

—  We  have  read  them.  —  What  do  you  say  of  them  ?  —  We  say  that 
they  are  very  fine.  —  Have  your  cluldren  what  they  want  ?  —  They 
have  what  they  want. 

Exercise  126. 

Of  which  man  do  you  speak  ?  —  I  speak  of  the  one  whose  brother 
has  turned  soldier.  —  Of  which  children  did  you  speak  ?  —  I  spoke  of 
those  whose  parents  are  learned. — Which  book  hiave  vou  read  ?  —  I 
have  read  that  of  which  I  spoke  to  vou  yesterday.  —  Which  paper  has 
Tour  cousin  ?  —  He  has  that  of  which  he  has  need  —  Which  fishes 
has  he  eaten  ?  —  He  has  eaten  those  which  you  do  not  like.  —  Of 
which  books  are  you  in  want  ?  —  I  am  in  want  of  those  of  which  you 
have  spoken  to  me.  —  Are  you  not  in  want  of  those  which  I  am  read- 
r  ?  -—  I  am  not  in  want  of  them.  —  Is  any  one  in  want  of  the  coats 
which  my  tailor  has  spoken  to  me  ?  —  No  one  is  in  want  of  them. 

—  Do  you  see  the  children  to  whom  I  have  given  cakes  ?  —  I  do  not 
see  them.  —  To  which  children  must  one  give  cakes  ?  —  One  must  give 
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Bome  to  tliose  "who  learn  well,  and  who  are  obedient  and  good.  —  To 
whom  do  you  give  to  eat  and  to  drink  ?  —  To  those  who  are  hungry 
and  thirsty.  — ^AVhich  way  has  he  taken  ?  —  He  has  taken  the  way  to 
Vienna  (^Vindobonam),  — Where  did  you  reside  when  I  was  at  Ber- 
lin ?  —  I  resided  at  Munich  (^Manaci),  —  Where  was  your  father  when 
you  were  at  B&le  (BasUiae)  ?  —  He  was  at  Strasburg  (Arffentoraii). 

—  Were  you  in  Spain  when  I  was  there?  —  I  was  not  there  at 
that  time ;  I  was  in  Italy.  —  At  what  time  did  you  breakfast  when 
you  were  in  Germany  ?  —  I  breakfasted  when  my  iather  break&sted. 

—  Can  the  ph}r8ician  come  to-day  ?  —  He  cannot  come,  for  he  is  him- 
self sick.  — ^is  it  true  that  every  man  is  either  good  or  bad  ? — It  is 
true.  —  This  lesson  must  either  be  written  or  learnt  b^  heart  —  We 
should  never  praise  those  who  are  (either,  vel)  bad  or  idle.  —  Did  he 
come  to  your  nouse  last  evening  ?  —  lie  had  the  headache,  so  that  he 
could  not  come. 


Lesson  LXVI.  — PENSUM  SEXAGESIMUM  SEX- 

TUM. 

OF  THE  GENITIVE  AFTER  ADJECTIVES. 

A.  Many  adjectives,  especially  those  signifying  an 
affection  or  activity  of  the  mind,  such  as  desire  or  dis- 
gust, knowledge  or  ignorance,  and  many  of  those  de- 
noting likeness,  equality,  community,  property,  plenty, 
and  their  opposites,  are  followed  by  the  genitive  of  the 
object     E.  g. 

Gra^uli  siint  conientiSnis  cupidir  The  paltry  imitators  of  the  Greeks 

dreSf  quam  veritaiis.  are  fonder  of  contention  than  of 

the  truth. 

Graecttrum  liiterarum  Cdto  per-  Cato  was  very  much  dcToted  to 

studiosus  fiiit.  the  study  of  Greek  literature. 

Cdnscia  m^ns  r^ii  fSSmae  mendi-  A   mind    conscious    of    rectitude 

cia  ridet.  laughs   at  the  false  reports  of 

fame. 

C^to  et  reipMicae  periius  et  jH-  Cato  was   experienced  in  public 

ria  consttUus  ftiit.  affairs  and  learned  in  the  law. 

6mnes  immemffrem  henficii  od^  Every  one  hates  the  man  who  is 

runt  foi^tful  of  benefits  received. 

Cjri  et   Alexdndri  8{mUi8   4ase  He  wished  to  be  like  Cyrus  and 

vdluit.  Alexander. 

Vtri  propria  est  m^ime  forti-  Courage  is  pre-eminently  charactcr- 

tiido.  isticofman. 

Memdria  communis  est  mtdtarum  Memory  is  common  to  many  arts. 

drtium. 
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G^Ili  Stint  hdmines  insu^  labo-  The  Gauls  are  men  unaccustomed 

ris,  to  labor, 

t^tinam  td,  frftter,  ndn  solum  vi-  Would  that  I   had  left  you,  my 

tae,  sed  etiam  dtgnkdtis  tndde  brother,  a  survivor  not  only  of 

nupenttitem  rcliquisscm  I  my  lite,  but  also  of  my  rank ! 

Re/erta  qudndam  It^Uia  Pythago-  Italy  was  formerly  full  of  Pythago- 

reorwn  fiiit.  reans. 

Jnops  senlltus  aurtlii  humdni  ad  Destitute  of  human  help,  the  sen- 

deos  pdpulum  ac  vdta  v^rtit.  ate  directed  the  people  and  its 

prayers  to  the  gods. 

The  adjectives  thus  followed  bj  tlie  genitive  ore  those  signi- 
fying,— 

1.  Desire  or  disgust  :  —  avtdus^  cuptduxj  studiOsu^y  fastifliosus. 
So  also  aemuluSj  amtcuSy  immlcus,  invXdus,  which  sometimes,  however, 
have  the  dative.*  £.  g.  CupXduSj  avXdtts  contentwnis^  Fond  of  conten- 
tion.  Amicus^  inimlcus  ventdtis^  Friendly,  hostile  towards  the  trutL 
AemiUwj  invtdus  laitdis,  Emulous,  envious  of  praise.  LiUerarum  La- 
tindrumfastidiosus^  Averse  to  Latin  literature. 

2.  Knowledge,  skill,  or  ignorance  :  —  corutcXus^  gndrtu^  cer- 
ttiSf  consulttiSj  perltusj  m^mor,  provUluSy  prudens ;  —  insclus^  nesctwf^ 
igndrw^  impefUtts,  imprudens^  rudis^  immemar.  E.  g.  EJw  ret  consct- 
iM,  gnaruSy  ceriXor^  Conscious  of,  acquainted  with,  informed  of,  that 
thing.  ConsUii  ceriior'faciuSy  Informed  of  the  design.  Juris  consullus^ 
prudens  or  peritus.  Learned,  skilled,  experienced  in  the  law.  Memor^ 
immemar  beneficiiy  Mindful,  foigetful  of  kindness.  Jmprttdens  legis^ 
Ignorant  of  the  law.  ImperUus  beUi,  Unskilled  in  warfare.  liudis 
artXumj  Ignorant  of  the  arts.f 

3.  Likeness  or  uxlikeness  of  mind,  disposition,  or  character} :  — 
8imtiis<,  consimUis^  dutsimUis,  aetfualls,  par,  dispar ;  proprius^  publXciiSf 
mcer,  affinis^  commUni^  socXus^  vicinus^  cdienus,  iiisuetus ;  to  which 
add  superstes  and  supplex*  (All  these  also  with  the  dative.)  —  E.  g. 
tSiniUis  homtnis,  Like  man  (in  character).  DMmilis  Alexandria  Un- 
like Alexander.  Par,  dispar  alicuJuSj  Equal,  unequal  to  any  one. 
Aeqwdis  iejnpdrum  ilhrum,  Contemporary  with  those  times.  Proprium 
Boma»H  geniris^  Peculiar  to  the  Roman  nation.  JfisOla  eorum  dcorum 
sacroy  An  island  sacred  to  those  gods.  Communis  utriusque  nostrum, 
Common  to  both  of  us.  Afflnis  aliciljus  culpae.  An  accomplice  to 
some  crime.  Alienum  suae  dignit&tisy  Foreign  to  his  dimity.  Super- 
sles  aliOrumy  Surviving  others.     Supplex  Dei^  Supplicating  God. 

4.  Plenty  or  want  : — pUnus,  refertusy  ferdUisy  inopsy  inanis,jejQ- 

*  Compare  page  861. 

t  PerUus  conwUits  and  HkHt  also  occur  with  the  ablative.  E.  g.  Omni  genere 
UUerarumperUuSy  Familiar  with  every  kind  of  literature.  Jureperilui  or  cm- 
iuUus  instead  of  Juris  perttusy  &c.  The  adjective  amacius  may  have  either  the 
genitive  or  dative  of  the  thing,  but  the  person  is  always  in  the  dative.  E.  f?. 
consciusfttcinHna  or  facindriy  privv  to  n  crime;  but  alicui  conscium  este/aci- 
ndrtSy  to  be  in  tiie  secret  of  a  crime  with  any  one.  SiDi  anucium  esse  aUcujus 
rti^  to  be  conscions  of  anything. 

X  Compare  page  351. 
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fiitf;  composj  particepSy  experSf  exherei;  potens,  imnotenSj  conwrt^ 
princepsj  many  of  which  are  also  construed  with  the  ablative*  £.  g. 
Plenus  metuSj  Full  of  fear.  Referta  negotiatorum.  Full  of  merchants. 
FertUis  frv^itm  hominymnue,  Abounding  in  produce  and  in  men, 
Jnops  auxUti^  Destitute  of  help.  Vtrtulis,  menlis  compos,  Possessed  of 
virtue,  master  of  one's  intellect.  Itationis  particeps,  expers,  A  par- 
taker of  reason,  destitute  of  it  PcUe'morum  bonOrum  exheres.  Disin- 
herited of  one's  patrimony.  SuipotenSy  Master  of  one's  self.  Corutors 
imperiiy  Sharing  command.  EloquerUiae  princepSj  The  first  in  elo- 
quence. 

Remarks. 

1.  Poets,  and  their  imitators  in  prose,  extend  this  construcdon  to 
many  other  adjectives,  especially  to  those  denoting  an  affection  of  the 
mind.  E.  g.  Atnbiguus  consUiij  attxitu  futuri,  henignva  vini,  ceritu 
sceleris,  duhius  viae,  impiger  militiae,  integer  vitae,  interrUus  leti,  «n- 
cautns  futuri,  incertus  sententiae,  laetus  laboris,  modicw  voluptatnm, 
pervicax  irae,  piger  periculi,  secHrus  futuri,  segnis  occasionum,  socors 
futuri,  tmXdus  lucis,  &c.,  in  all  of  which  the  genitive  stands  instead  of 
the  more  usual  ablative  or  accusative,  with  de^  in,  or  ad.  So  af^er 
adjectives  generally,  the  genitive  is  sometimes  employed  (by  the  same 
class  of  authors)  instead  of  the  ablative,  to  express  the  relation  *^  with 
respect  to,"  »*  in  regard  to,"  "  in  " ;  as,  Diversus  morum.  Different  in 
respect  to  manners.    Integer  vitae,  Irreproachable  in  life. 

2.  The  genitive  an\mi  frequently  serves  as  a  sort  of  complement  to 
adjectives  of  every  kind,  especially  in  the  prose  of  a  later  date.  £.  g. 
aeger,  anx^us  anXmi,  sick,  anxious  in  mind ;  atrox,  caecus  animi,  of  a 
ferocious,  blind  mind  ;  conjusus,  incertus  anXmi,  &c. 

8.  Some  of  the  adjectives  enumerated  under  this  rule  occur  also 
with  prepositions.  E.  g.  Prudens,  rudis  injure  civllu  —  Rudis  ad  pe- 
destna  bella.  —  Mihi  in  ptMc^  re  socius,  in  privatis  omnlbtis  conscms 
esse  soles. 

GENITIVE    AFTER   PARTICIPLES    IN    "  NS." 

B.  Participles  in  ns  sometimes  assume  the  character 
of  adjectives,  and  then  take  the  genitive  instead  of  the 
case  of  their  verbs. 

The  participles  most  frequently  thus  employed  are  amans,  appetens, 
colens,  fugiens,  intelUgens,  meiuens,  negligens,  ohservans,  retXnens,  tole- 
rans^  pollens  and  impaliens,  temperans  and  intemperans,  &c. 

Examples  are :  Amans  patriae.  Attached  to  one's  country.  Aman- 
tissXmus  fratris.  Most  affectionate  towards  his  brother.  Religionis 
colens,  negttgens,  contemtiens,  An  observer,  neglecter,  contemner  of 
religion.    Patiens  or  impatiens  inedtae,  frigoris,  Capable  or  incapable 

*  PoitfiM,  impotens,  censors,  and  princeps  never  occur  with  the  ablative; 
compos,  particeps,  expers,  exkeres,  rarely.  Of  the  rest  {referttu,  jytenut,  &c.), 
fonie  have  the  abhitivo  even  more  frequentiv  than  the  geuitive.  E.  g.  InsuUi 
referta  divitiis,  an  island  abounding  in  wealth. 
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of  enduring  hnnr^r,  cold.  Appetens  ImtdiSy  Eager  for  praise.  Sui 
despiclensj  Despising  one's  self.  DeOrum  metuetis,  Fearing  the  gods. 
tSMens  virtoiis,  Thindng  afler  virtue.  Imminentium  inlelUgenfty  Aware 
of  coining  events.  OninXum  rerum  abundanSy  Abounding  in  all  things. 
Insolens  beili.  Unaccustomed  to  warfare. 


Qufs  famulus  amdntior  domini^ 

quam  cdiiis? 
Siimus  natiira  appetentissimi  ho- 

nestdtis. 
Yirtutem  ob  4am  r^m  laud^runt, 

quod  efficiena  dsset  voluptdlis. 

J^ues  Komftnus  est,  «tM  negdlH 
bdne  gerens. 


Is  there  any  servant  more  attached 
to  his  master  than  the  dog  ? 

We  are  by  nature  covetous  of 
honor. 

They  lauded  virtue  merely  because 
they  considered  it  productive  of 
pleasure. 

He  is  a  Roman  knight,  who  man- 
ages his  business  well. 

Hem  ARKS. 

1.  Participles  in  fvr,  when  used  as  such,  are  followed  by  the  case 
of  the  verb  to  which  they  belong.*  E.  g.  pattens  fiigus^  labOremy 
(actually)  enduring  cold,  hardship ;  but  jyaiiens  frigdris,  lahOrisj  capa- 
ble of  enduring  cold,  hardship.  (As  participles  proper,  they  denote 
a  transient  condition  with  reference  to  some  particular  time ;  as  adjec- 
tives, a  permanent  capacity  or  quality.) 

2.  Verbals  in  ax  likewise  govern  the  genitive.  E.  g.  Capax  imperii^ 
Capable  of  command.  JustUiae  tenax,  Tenacious  of  justice.  Terra 
fcrax  arbarunif  A  land  abounding  in  trees.  Tempus  edax  rerum^ 
Time,  the  destroyer  of  things.  Vir  cibi  vinique  capacisshnus^  A  man 
capable  of  holding  a  large  quantity  of  food  and  wine.  So  also  a  few 
participles  in  ius^  as  comptetua^  consulius ;  but  these  have  already 
been  included  among  the  adjectives  of  A. 


To  run. 

To  run  up  (to),  down,  out, 
through,  forth,  &c. 

To  run  away  (flee). 

Behind. 

Behind  the  door. 
Behind  the  stove. 
Behind  the  ear. 
Behind  one's  back. 
To  stand  behind  the  door. 
To  run  behind  the  house. 
Where  is  he  running  to  ? 

He  is  running  behind  the  stove. 


5  Curro,  ire,  c&currij  cursum, 
\  Cursu  tendtre  (aliquo). 

Accurrgre,  dccurrerc,    excurrere, 
j)ercurrere,  pr5currere,  &c. 

<"  Aufuglo,  ere,  uigi, . 

(  Profuglo,  Src,  fugi, . 

Post,  pone  (Prep,  cum  Ace). 

Post  (ponej  f6res. 

Post  (pone)  fomacem. 

Post  (secundum)  fau rem. 

Post  tergum,  post,  &c. 

Pone  fores  assistere. 

Post  aedes  currere. 

Qud  ciirrit  ?    Qudrsum  ciirsa  t^n- 
ditV 

(Tdndit,  ciirrit)  post  (pone)  fomft- 


♦  Cf.  Lesson  LXIX.  K 

t  5tc«Wifiit=:>*' close  behind,'' 


"next  to." 
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Where  did  they  run  to  ? 


They  ran  behind  the  hoose  into 
the  woods. 

Did  they  run  away  behind  (to- 
wards) the  trees? 

They  did  not  run  away. 

Where  was  he  sitting  V 

He  was  sitting  behind  the  stove. 

The  stove. 
The  fireplace. 
The  oven. 
The  blow,  knock. 


Qudrsum  cnrurr^runt  (ciirsa  con- 

tend<Srunt)  ? 
Cocurr^runt  pone  addes  in  sAvam. 


The  push ;  the  kick. 

The  stab. 
The  sting. 

The  blow  with  a  stick. 

The  stab  with  a  knife. 

The  fisticuff. 

The  sword  stab. 

The  sword. 

The  broadsword,  spade. 

The  sabre. 

The  point  of  a  sword. 

To  draw  the  sword. 

To    sheath 

sword. 
To  be  begirt  with  a  sword, 

spade,  sabre,  &c. 

To  push  (any  one  with  any- 
thing). 

To  push,  shove  (any  one  out 
or  doors,  &c.). 


To  strike. 

To  beat 

To  ^ve  one  a  beating. 


To   castigate, 
with  a  lashing. 


verber,    eris,   n.  ; 
ictus  calcis  seu  pe- 


Kiim  pone  versus  Chores  aufugie- 

bant? 
Non  aufugi^bant 
tJbi  sedSbat  (considdbat)  ? 
Seddbat  post  (ad)  fornflcem. 

Fornax,  Scis,/;  camlnus,  i,  tn. 
Focus,  i,  m, 
Fumus,  i,  m. 
Ictus,  us,  m. ; 

plaga,  ac,/. 
Pulsus,  us,  m. ; 

dis. 
Ictus,  us,  m. ;  plSga,  ae,/ 
Punctual,  i,  n. 

Ictus  bacilli  or  fustis. 

Ictus  cultri  (cultelli). 

Pugni  ictus ;  colaphus,  i,  m. 

Ictus  gladii  or  ensis. 

Gladlus,  i,  m.  ;  ensis,  is,  m. 

Spatha,  ae,/. 

Acin&ces,  is,  m. 

Mucro,  onis,  m. 
(  Ensem  (e  vagina)  educere. 
-|  Gladium    stnngcre    (strinxi,   stri- 
(     ctum). 
(put   up)    the    Gladium  (ensem)  in  vaginam  re- 
condere  (-condldi,  condltum). 

Gladio,  ense,  spathft,  acinfice  suc- 
cinctum  esse. 

Offendo,  ere,  di,  sum. 

Fodio,  ere,  ftkii,  fossum. 

(aLIQUKM  ALIQUA  RE.) 

Trudo,  ere,  si,  sum. 

Protrudere     (aliquem     for  as, 

&c.). 

Ferio,  ire, , . 

Percutio,  ere,  ussi,  ussum. 
Pulso,  &re,  &vi,  atum. 
Caedo,  era,  cecidi,  caesum. 
Verbgro,  are,  avi,  fitum. 
Aliquem    verber&re,    pul^re,    or 

verbSribus  caedere. 

pttnuh   one  ( ^'S^."^^'^^  casti^re. 
'  <  Verberibus  in  aliquem  auimadver- 

(     tere  (-ti,  -sum). 
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To  give  one  a  blow,  inflict  Flagam  alicni  inferre  or  infligere 

a  dIow  upon  one.  (-xi,  ctum). 

To  give  one  a  blow  with  Alicui  pugnum  or  colaphuniyim- 

the  fist  pingere  (*pesi,  pactum). 

To  strike  one  into  the  face.  Alicui  alapam  aucere. 

To  strike  one  with  fisticuffs.  Allquem  pugnis  caedcre  (colaphis 

puls&re;. 

To  beat  one  with  a  stick.  Aliquem  fusti  verbeiiire. 

To  beat   one   with    lashes  Aliquem  verberibus  puls&re  (pei^ 

(whip  one).  cutere). 

To  beat  one  to  death.  Aliquem  usque  ad  mortem  mulc&re. 

Tobebeaten,punished with^Teft^ir''  *^'^'* 
a  beating.  ^  Pul^ri  et  verbci^ri. 

To  wound  one  with  a  sword-    Gladio  aliquem  caenm  vulnerare. 
cut 

To  wound  one  with  a  sword-  (  Gladio  aliquem  pnnctim  vulnerare. 
stab.  (  Gladii  ictu  aliquem  vulnerare. 

To  stab  one.  Ictum    alicujus    corpori    infigere 

(-fixi,  -fixum). 

To  stab  one  to  one's  heart       Alicujus  pectus  ictu  confodSre). 

Tr»  «-«^  ^^^  .  t:«t  S  ^^^^  verDere  aliquem  ferire. 

To  give  one  a  kick.  j  Calce allquem percut6re  (castig^re). 

Did  you  give  this  man  a  blow  ?       Infiixistine  (intulistine)  hdmini  isti 

pidgam  ? 
I  did  give  him  one.  Sdne  quidem ;  ^go  ^i  flnam  iuflfxi 

(fntuli). 
Did  that  bov  strike  his  fellow    Duxitne  piier  /lie  condiscipulo  siio 

with  the  fiat  of  the  hand  ?  dl&pam  ? 

No,  he  struck  him  with  the  fist.      Ndn  vdro ;  impdgit  ^i  cdlUphum. 
He  gave  each  of  them  ten  fisti-    Impegit  dis  ddnos  cdlSphos. 
cuffs. 

(  Eiimne  verbdrlbus  castigdbant  ? 
Did  they  punish  him  with  stripes  ?  -<  In  eiimne  animadvertdbant  verbd- 

{     ribus  ? 
He  did  punish  him  (It  is  he  that    £um.     In  dum. 

was  punished). 
What  was  beaten  ?  Qufs  vapul&vit  (verberatus  est)  ? 

The  soldier  was  beaten  with  a    Yerberutus  est  miles  fiisti. 

stick. 
Was  he  beaten  hard  ?  Pulsatiisne  est  acdrbe  ? 

Yes,  he  was  beaten  to  death.  Yerberfttus  est  vdro  lisque  ad  mdr- 

tem. 
Were  you   wounded  with   the    Yulncrabarfane  gUdio  piinctim  ? 

point  of  the  sword  ? 
No;  I  was  wounded  with  the    Ndn  vdro;  vulnerftbar caSsim. 


*  On  vtqOh,  see  Lesson  XXXIII.  A,  Rem.  3. 
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Did  tbey  kick  him  ? 

They  did  not  kick  him. 

The  (military)  officer. 
The  firelock. 
The  gun. 
The  rifle. 
The  cannon. 

The  pistol.  j 

The  powder. 

The  ball,  bullet. 

The  cannon-ball. 

The  shot;  the  report  of  a 

firelock. 
The  shot  of  a  gun,  pistol, 

cannon,  &c. 
The  thunder-clap. 

To  load  a  gun. 

To  load  a  cannon. 


Percossenintne  ^um  ciQce  (p^dis 

verbdribus)  ? 
Non  percuss^runt. 

Praefectus  milit&ris. 
♦Telum  (i,  n.)  ignlferum. 
♦Sclopetum,  i,  n. 
^Bomoarda,  aj&,f, 
♦Tormentum  ^i,  n.)  bellYcum. 
*Sclopetum  mmoris  modi. 
•Sclopetus  minor. 
♦Pulvis  (-Sris,  m.)  pyrlus. 
♦Glans,  ndb,/. 

*Gldbus  (i,  m.)  tormentis  missus. 
Ictus,  US,  m. ;  frSgor  (oris,  m.)  t5li 

igniferi. 
Ictus  sclopeti,  sclopeti  minoris,  tor- 

menti,  &c. 
Fulminis  ictus,  or  simply  fulmen, 

Inis,  n. 
Pulverem  cum  glande  in  sclopetum 

indere  (didi,  dltum\ 
Pulvenim  cum  globo  m  tormentum 
indere. 


rr      -L    A    j:       /•   m    i?      C  EmUtSre  ictum  telo  ianiflfro. 

To  Bhoal,  fre   (tmlh  Jire-\san^  edSre  {inSsre)  tHo  igni. 

To  shoot  with  a  gun.  }  g^ fc  ^^  ^^'^ 

To  shoot  with  a  pistol  (for  Sonum  edere  (insonare)  sclopeto 

pleasure).  minoris  modi. 

To  fire  with  cannons.  Tela  tormentis  mittere. 

To  shoot  or  dischai^  ar-  Sagittas  mittere. 

rows. 


To  shoot  at  (some  one  or 
something). 

To  fire  at  some  one  or  some- 
thing. 

To  hurl  a  number  of  weap- 
ons (missiles)  at  one. 

Are  you  firing  at  any  one  ? 

I  am  firing  at  a  bird. 

How  many  times  did  he  fire  at 

that  bird? 
He  fired  at  it  several  times. 


How  many 
fire? 


PetOy  ^,  iw,  Vum  (aliquem  sen 

ALIQUID  telo). 

Teh   ignifero  pet&e  aliquem    seu 
aJXquid. 

Tela  conjecere  (-jcci,  -jectum)  in 
aliquem. 

Petisne  lUiquem  tdlo  ignffero  ? 

V^ro,  viSlucrem  p^to. 

Qudties  Alum   vdliicrem  sclopeto 

petivit  ? 
Petlvit    euro    pltiribus     tcmpdri- 

bus. 
times  did  the  boy     Qudties  sdnum    piier    ddidit  \j&s> 

ignifero  ? 
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IIo  has  fired  twice  with  a  pistol. 

IIo  has  fired  five  times  with  a 
pun. 

Did  you  shoot  with  a  gun  ? 

No,  I  fired  with  a  cannon. 

Did  you  ever  shoot  with  arrows  ? 

I  have  shot  with  them  several 
times. 

The^  have  dischai^ged  all  their 
missiles  on  him. 

Do  you  hear  the  report  of  a 
gun? 

Ko;  but  I  hear  the  report  of  a 
cannon. 

Did  ye  hear  the  report  of  thun- 
der? 

It  is  so ;  we  heard  a  thundeivclap. 

What  are  they  doin^  ? 

The^  are  bombardmg  the  city 

with  cannons. 
Why  are  you  pushing  him  ? 
I  push  him  because  he  has  pushed 

me. 
Did  you  push  him  out  of  doors  ? 
I  did  not  push  him  out 


Sdnum  bis  ^i<^t  sdopdto  mindris 

modi. 
Sdnum  ^idit  (insdnuit)  quinquics 

sclop^to. 
MittebSsne  gUndes  e  sclop^to  ? 
Immo  v^ro  tela  mitt^bam  tormdnto. 
Misistine  linquam  sagfttas? 
Afisi  vdro  div^rsis  tempdribus. 

Tdla  in  ^nm  dmnia  conjec^runt. 

Audlsne  fragorem  sclopdti  ? 

Ndn  vdro;  aildio  aiitem  fragorem 

torm^nti  b^Uici. 
Audivistiisne  fragdrem  fiilmlnis  ? 

Ita  est;  fulmen  (fiilminis  fctum) 

audfvimus. 
Qufddgunt? 
t)rbem  torm^ntis  b^Ilicis  v^rberant. 

Ciir  ^um  ofRSndis  (fddis)  ? 

i^go  ^um  ob  ^am  rem  offendo  (fd- 

dio),  qudd  md  ofiendit  (f^it). 
Trudistine  ^um  fdras  ? 
(£um)  non  protnisi. 


EZEBCISE   127. 

Do  yon  intend  buying  a  carriage  ?  —  I  cannot  buy  one,  for  I  have 
not  yet  received  my  money.  —  Must  I  go  to  the  theatre  ?  —  You  must 
not  so  thither,  for  it  is  very  ba<l  weather.  —  Why  do  you  not  so  to 
my  brother  ?  —  I  cannot  jgo  to  himj  for  I  cannot  yet  pay  him  what  I 
owe  him.  —  Why  does  this  officer  give  this  man  a  stab  with  his  sword  ? 
--  He  gives  him  a  stab  with  his  sword ,  because  the  man  has  given 
him  a  blow  with  the  fist — Which  of  these  two  pupils  begins  to  speak  ? 

—  The  one  who  is  studious  begins  to  speak.  —  What  does  the  other 
do,  who  is  not  so  ?  —  He  also  logins  to  speak,  but  he  is  neither  able 
to  write  nor  to  read.  —  Does  he  not  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ?  — 
He  does  not  listen  to  it,  if  I  do  not  give  him  a  beating.  —  What  does 
he  do  when  you  speak  to  him  ?  —  He  sits  behind  the  oven  without 
saying  a  word.  —  Where  does  that  dog  run  to  ?  —  It  runs  behind  the 
house.  —  What  did  it  do  whenyou  gave  it  a  beating  ?  —  It  barked, 
and  ran  behind  the  oven.  —  Why  does  your  uncle  kick  that  poor 
(mXser)  dog  ?  —  Because  it  has  bitten  his  little  boy.  —  Why  has  your 
servant  run  away  ?  —  I  gave  him  a  beating,  so  tfaiat  he  has  run  away. 

—  Why  do  those  children  not  work  ?  —  Their  master  has  given  them 
blows  with  the  fist,  so  that  they  will  not  work.  —  Why  hi»  he  given 
them  blowB  with  the  fist  ? — Because  they  have  been  disobedient  — 
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llaTC  yon  fired  a  gun  ?  —  I  liave  fired  three  times.  —  At  whom  did 
you  fire  ?  —  I  fired  at  a  bird  which  eat  on  a  tree.  —  Have  you  fired 
a  gun  at  that  man  ?  —  I  have  fired  a  pistol  at  him.  —  Whjr  have  you 
fired  a  pistol  at  him  ?  —  Because  he  gave  me  a  stab  with  his  sword.  — 
Are  you  fond  of  contention  ?  —  I  am  not  fond  of  it. — I  am  very 
much  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin  literature.  —  Why  does  your 
brother  not  work  ?  —  Because  he  is  not  accustomed  (insuetua^  to  la- 
bor. —  Do  you  wish  to  be  like  that  man  ?  —  I  do  not  wish  to  oe  like 
him.  — Was  Cyrus  the  equal  (fxir^  of  Alexander? —  He  was  not  his 
equal.  —  Is  your  fiither  skilled  m  tne  law  (juris  perUus)  ?  —  He  is  not 
skilled  in  it  —  Is  the  city  full  of  (referia)  strangers  ?  —  It  is  full  of 
them.  —  Who  was  the  first  in  eloquence  among  the  Romans  (quis 
Romanorwn)  ?  —  Cicero  was  the  first.  —  Are  you  attached  to  your 
country  V  —  I  am  very  much  attached  to  it.  —  Can  you  endure  hun- 
ger and  cold  ?  —  I  cannot  endure  (them).  —  Is  he  eager  for  praise  ? 
—  He  is  excessively  easer  (appmtentiiumnus)  for  it  —  What  does  it 
behoove  us  to  be  ?  —  It  behooves  us  to  be  tnirsting  after  knowledge 
(intelligentid)  and  virtue. 


Lesson  LXVll.— pensum  sexagesimum  sep- 

TIMUM. 

OF  THB  GENITIVE   AFTER  VERBS. 

A.  After  verbs  of  valuing  or  esteeming,  and  also 
after  those  of  buying  and  selling,  hiring  and  letting,  the 
indefinite  price  or  value  is  expressed  by  the  genitive. 

Such  verbs  are  aesttmo,  facto,  pendo,  dUco,  piiio,  haheo;  aesffmor, 
/io,pendorj  and  sttm;  —  emoj  niercor,  vendoy  venSo^  Ucio,  taxo;  stOre^ 
constare,  &c. 

The  genitives  representing  the  indefinite  price  or  value  are,  —  a) 
Substantives  like  nihili,  "  (for)  nothing  " ;  Jloccij  nauci,  pXli^  perm,  /e- 
rtincti,  assis,  "  for  a  trifle,"  "  a  mere  song."  h)  The  neuter  adjectives 
magni,  highly ;  permagni,  very  highly ;  plUris,  more  highly ;  plwrXnd^ 
very  highly,  or  the  most ;  parvi,  but  little  (of  little  account) ;  mindrig^ 
less ;  minimi,  very  little  or  least ;  and  so  tanti,  tantldem,  quanti,  quan- 
Oois,  qmtrUicunque,  so  much,  just  so  much,  as  much,  &c.  Sometimes 
with  predi  expressed.     Examples  are :  — 

Cdmmii  rdgis  auctdritas  mdgni  The  authority  of  King  Commim 

hahehalur,  was  held  in  high  esteem. 

Niilla  vis  aiiri  et  ai^nti  plMs^  No  amount  of  gold  or  silver  should 

quam  vfrtus  aestimdnda  ^st.  be  estimated  higher  than  virtue. 

Siimmum  bdnum  plurimi  aesti-  We  must  (should)  attach  the  high- 

mdndum  est  est  value  to  the  snnunum  boniun. 
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Privi  hdmines  sda  ndrvi  pendere^  Bad  men  are  accnsfomed  to  undor- 

alidna  ctipcre  sdlent  value  their  own  possessions  and 

to  covet  those  of  others. 

Ndli  spectftre,  qudnti  hdmo  $it ;  I^ever  mind  how  much  the  man  is 

pdrvi  ^nim  prtlii  isi^  qui  jam  worth,  for  he  is  worth  but  little 

nihili  tit,  who  is  already  worthless. 

£mU  Cilnius  hdrtos  idntij  qudnti  Canius  has  bought  the  garden  for 

Pythius  vdluit.  the    price    which    Pythius    de- 
manded. 

Vendo   m4um  frum^ntum    non  I  sell  my  grain  no  higher  than 

pluris^  quam  cdteri.  others. 

Tdnti  quddque  mdlum  est,  qudnti  Every  misfortune  is  of  as   much 

lUud  taxdvimus.  account  as  we  have  rated  that. 

Ktilla  p^tis  hum^no  g^neri  plvir  No  pest  has  cost  the  human  &mily 

r%8  steHtj  qudm  Ira.  more  than  resentment. 

De  Dnisi  hdi-tis  qudnti  licutsse  With  reference  to  Drusus's  garden 

to  scribis.  you  write,  how  much  it  was  of- 
fered for. 

£go  a  m^is  mS  amdri  et  mdgni  I  want  myself  to  be  loved  and  e»- 

p^idi  postulo.  teemed  by  my  friends. 

Remarks. 

1 .  The  definite  value  or  price  after  the  above  verbs  is  expressed  by 
a  substantive  in  the  ablative;  as,  aestimdre  aliquid  pecunia,  trUms 
denctriis ;  vendere  aliquid  quinquaginta  talentisy  &c.  (Cf.  Lesson 
LXXI.  AJ) 

2.  To  the  genitives  of  the  price  or  value  add  hnjus,  boni,  and  aeqtd 
honlque  in  ex[>ressions  like  Rem  hujus  nonfacJo,  I  do  not  care  that  *  for 
it.  Hem  horn  faclOj  or  rem  aequi  bonique  /ado  (or  consulo),  I  con- 
sider it  just  and  proper,  I  acquiesce  in  it  (let  it  be  so). 

3.  The  verbs  coeno  and  hahlUo  likewise  occur  with  the  genitive  of 
the  price.  E.  g.  Quanti  habXtas  f  What  do  you  pay  for  your  lodg- 
ings ?  TanAne  coenas^  quanti  habXtas  ?  Do  you  pay  as  much  for  your 
dinner  as  you  do  for  your  lodgings  ? 

4.  Aestimare  also  admits  the  ablatives  magno,  pennagno^  plurimo, 
parvo,  minfmoj  and  nihilo ;  and  after  the  verbs  of  buying  and  selling, 
these  six  ablatives  are  always  put  instead  of  their  respective  genitives. 
Pro  nihtlo  may  stand  instead  of  niMi  after  putare^  ducere,  and  esse, 
£.  g.  Aliquid  magni  or  magno  (nihili,  nihilo  or  nihil)  aestimare ;  -^ 
emere  or  vendere  aliquid  magno,  parvo,  plurimo,  minlmo  (pretio)  ;  — 
aliquid  pro  nihilo  ducSre,  putdre,  to  consider  anything  of  no  account 

5.  The  price  or  value  may  also  be  expressed  by  an  adverb ;  as  care, 
b^e,  md/«,  gratis,  &c.  E.  ^.  Hoc  mihi  gratis  («=.  nihilo^  constat,  This 
costs  me  nothing.  Aves  pingues  care  venSunt,  Fat  biros  fetch  a  high 
price. 

B.    Verbs  of  reminding,  remembering,  and  forgetting 
•  1. 6.  A  straw,  msh.    This  was  accompanied  by  a  gesturs  on  the  stage. 
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are  followed  by  the  genitive  of  the  person,  and  by  the 
genitive  or  accusative  of  the  object,  remembered  or  for- 
gotten. 

Such  verbs  are  mon^,  admSn^o^  common&>y  ccmmonefacio^  dttquem;^ 
—  memXni^  reminiscor,  recordor^  oblwiscor. 


M^icus  rSgem  mddo  mdtris  so^ 
rorumquey  mddo*  tdntae  victd- 
viae  appropinqudntis  admonere 
ndn  d^titit 

Milites  horUtus  <5st,  ut  reminisce- 
rentur  priiUinae  virtutis  siiae, 
ndve  mtUierum  liberumque  obli- 
viscereniur. 

Gramindticos  qffwH  sui  cotmnone- 
mu8, 

Disci'puloa  id  Unum  mdneo,  ut 
praeceptdres  siios  ndn  minua, 
quam  fpsa  stiidia  imeuL 

Somno  dnimus  mdmtnU  praeter^ 
iorunij  praes^ntia  cemit,  futti- 
ra  pra^vldet 

Vivorum  meminiy  nee  tdmen  Epi- 
curi  Ucet  MivtscL 

Bdni  siintcives,  qiit  patriae  hene- 
fkia  memimrunL 

Hdmines  fnterdam  res  praecla- 

rimmas  oUiviscuntur, 
Niinquam  Kberos  m^os  adspicio, 

qum   Plancii  tn&ritum  in  ind 

recorder. 


The  physician  did  not  cease  to  re- 
mind the  king,  now  of  his  mother 
and  sisters,  now  of  the  magni* 
tude  of  the  approaching  victory. 

He  exhorted  his  soldiers  to  remeise- 
ber  their  prowess  exhibited  on 
former  occasions,  nor  to  ibi^t 
their  wives  and  children. 

We  remind  the  philologians  of  their 
duty. 

I  remind  learners  of  one  thins 
only,  which  is,  that  they  should 
love  their  teachers  as  they  do 
their  studies. 

In  sleep  the  mind  recalls  the  past, 
beholds  things  present,  and  tore- 
sees  the  future. 

I  mention  living  authorities ;  never- 
theless, Epicurus  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

Thev  are  good  citizens,  who  are 
mmdful  of  the  benefits  of  their 
country. 

Men  sometimes  forget  the  most 
remarkable  things. 

I  never  look  at  my  children  but 
what  I  call  to  mmd  my  obliga- 
tions to  Plancus. 


Remarks. 

1.  Neater  pronouns  and  adjectives  (e.  g.  hoc,  id,  iUud,  quod,  ouid, 
quae,  multa,  &c.)  are  invariably  in  the  accusative  after  all  the  anove 
verbs.  £.  g.  Id  unum  te  adinon^,  I  remind  you  of  this  one  thing. 
MuUa  admonemur.  We  arc  reminded  of  many  things.  But  the  accu- 
sative of  substantives  occurs  only  afler  verbs  of  reminding  or  forget- 
ting ;  as,  bene/KciOi  manddta  tua  meniXni  or  obtUus  sum. 

2.  MemXni  (in  the  sense  of  "  I  think  of,**  or  **  I  make  mention  **), 
recordor,  and  moneo,  with  its  compounds,  also  take  the  ablative  with 
de,  £.  g.  De  homtne  importunissUmo  ne  meminisse  quidem  volo,  I  do 
not  even  wish  to  mention  the  importunate  man.    Ik  llerOde  et  de 


*  Verbs  of  reminding  have  thus  also  an  accusative  of  the  person  remiodod. 
(Lesson  LX.  C) 
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3fe(tio  memin^ro,  I  will  bear  in  mind  Herod  and  Mettius.  Velitn  scHre^ 
quid  de  te  recordere,  I  should  like  to  know  wliat  you  recollect  with 
reference  to  yourself.  Terentiam  monedtis  de  testanientOf  Remind  Te- 
rentia  of  the  will. 

3.  The  accusative  of  the  person  (reminded  of,  remembered  or  for- 
gotten') rarely  occurs,  except  afler  memXniy  when  used  in  the  sense  of 
*'I  stiU  remember  or  recollect"  (a  person  seen  or  known  before). 
E.  ff.  AntipdleTy  quem  iu  probe  meministi,  Antipater,  of  whom  you  have 
an  honorable  recollection.  Cinnam  meminij  vidi  SuUam,  I  remember 
Cinna,  I  have  seen  Solla.  But  memento  met,  noiUri,  Remember  me, 
m. 

4.  In  this  construction  is  included  the  expression  v^nit  mihi  in  men- 
tetn  (aliquid  or  alicQjus  rft"),  "  something  occurs  to  me."  Thus,  Vinit 
mihi  Platonis  in  mentem.  —  TiM  tuarum  virtiitum  ventat  in  mentem. 
But  also,  Res  mihi  in  mentem  veniehat,  —  Omnia  mihi  in  mentem 
venerunt. 

C.  The  impersonal  verbs  poemtety  jiiget^  pudet,  taedet^ 
fniseret,  ventum  est,  miseretur,  and  miserescit  are  followed 
by  the  genitive  of  the  object  by  which  the  emotion  is 
excited,  and  by  the  accnsative  of  the  person  affected.* 
K  g. 

Sapientiam^  nilnquam  siU  po^nUet,    Wisdom  never  repents  of  itself. 
Me  civit&tis  morum  piget  taedet-    I  am  wearied  and  disgusted  with 

^.  the  morals  of  the  state. 

Sunt  homines,  quos  libidinis  infa-    There  are  men  who  are  neither 

miaique  suae  neque  pudeaij        ashamed  nor  disgusted  by  their 

n^ue  taedeaL  own  licentiousness  and  disgrace. 

KUnq^uam  Jtticum  suacipti  ne^    Atticus  never  grows  weary  of  an 

ffotti  pertaesum  ext.  undertaking  once  begun. 

Miferettealiorumjtuinecmiserety    You  pity  others,  but  for  yourself 

nee  pudet.  you  have  neither  compassion  nor 

shame. 
Cave  tefratrum,  pro  frfttris  salftte    Beware  of  beinz  moved  to  pity  by 

obsecrdntiwnf  tniseredtur.  the  brothers  beseeching  you  for 

the  safety  of  their  brother. 
Inopis  mine  te  miserescat  meL  Let  my  poverty  now  move  you  to 

pity, 
mhflne  te  populi  veretur,  qui  vo-    Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  people, 

ciferiUre  m  via  ?  for  vociferating  in  the  street  ? 

Remarks. 

1.  The  personal  verbs  miser^or  and  mtserenco^  "  I  pity,"  adopt  the 
construction  o^mis^et;  but  mmrctri  and  commiserUri  are  followed  by 
the  accusative.     E.  g.  Nihil  nostri  miserere  f  Have  you  no  compassion 


*  Compare  pngo  334.  f  Wisdom  in  hero  personified. 

Z         34* 
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for  U9?    MUeresctte  reffis,  Pity  the  king.     CommiserStus  est  (brtunam 
Graeciae,  He  commiserated  the  fate  of  Greece. 

2.  The  accusative  of  neuter  pronouns  may  stand  instead  of  the  ffen- 
itive.  E.  g.  Sapientut  est  proprium,  nihil,  quod  (-sa  cujus)  ]xicnitcre 
possit,  facere,  It  is  characteristic  of  a  wise  man  to  do  nothing  which 
he  may  have  to  repent  of. 

3.  Tlie  object  of  the  emotion  may  also  be  an  infinitive,  or  a  clause 
introduced  by  quod,  £.  g.  Me  non  pOdet  fatcri  nesctre,  ouod  nesckt»i 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  X  am  ignorant  of  what  I  do  not 
know.  Quinium  poenllet,  quod  anhnum  tuum  offetiditj  Quintus  is  sony 
that  he  has  offended  you.  Aon  poenUei  tne  vixisse,  X  do  not  regret 
having  hved. 

4.  The  genitive  afler  pUdet  sometimes  signifies  ^before  any  one," 
and  tlie  accusative  (m^,  te,  &c.)  is  often  omitted.  £.  g.  Me  tui,  mi 
pater,  pudet,  I  am  ashamed  before  you,  my  father.  Pudet  dcorum  ho- 
mXnumque,  It  is  a  shame  in  the  eyes  of  gods  and  men.  Konne  te  Jiujue 
tetnpLi,  mm  urbis,  non  vliae,  non  lucis  pudet  f  Are  you  not  ashamed 
be/ore  this  temple  ?  &c. 

5.  These  impersonal  verbs  sometimes  (though  rarely)  occur  per? 
sonally  (i.  e.  in  the  plural,  and  with  a  subject  nominative).  £.  g.  Aon 
te  haec  (nom.)  pudent  t 


ToforgeU 

You  forget  —  he  forgets. 
Ye  forget  —  they  forget 
Is  he  forgetting  roe,   thee,  us, 

them? 
He  is  not  forgetting  thee,  me, 
.  us,  them. 
Are  you  forgetting  anything? 

I  am  forgetting  my  pen,  my  pa- 
per, my  boQC. 

Has  he  forgotten  to  bring  you 

the  book  ? 
He  has  forgotten  to  bring  it  to 

me. 
Have  you  forgotten  that  he  has 

arrived? 
I  have  not  foi^tten  it 
Can  you  forget  that  day  ? 
I  can  never  forget  it. 

Must  the  offences  be  foi^tten  ? 
They  are  to  be  forgotten  entirely. 
Has  he  forgotten  what  I  have 
told  himV 


Oblivi8cor,i,oblUu8Sum  (alicujub, 

ALICUJUS  REI  or  ALIQUID). 

ObKvisceris  —  obliviscltur. 
Obliviscimlni  —  obliviscuntur. 
£cquid    nidi,  tiii,  nostri,    illdrum 

oblivf jcitur  ? 
Tiii,  mci,  nostri,  illdrum  ndn  obli- 

vferitur. 
Obliviscerfsne     liquid     (aliciijus 

rei)  ? 
Oblivfscor    vdro    mdam    pdnnam, 

chi&rtam,  librura  (or  meae  pen- 

nae,  chartae,  Ifbri). 
Oblitusne  est  tfbi  libmm  appor- 

tare? 
\6ro  ;  dum  mihi  apportilre  obUtus 

dst. 
Oblitusne  es,  dum  advenisse  ? 

Ndn  oblttus  sum. 

Fotdsne  oblivfsci  didi  illtus  ? 

^^  djus  niinquam  oblivfsci  pds- 

sum. 
Obliviscendumne  est  offensftrum  ? 
Oblivisccndum  est  prdrsus. 
Oblitiiine  c:it,  qiiod  (quae)  ci  dixi  ? 
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He  has  by  no  means  forgotten  it 
You  have  forgotten  to  write  to 

me. 
Ton  aie  forgetting  to  speak  to 

him. 

To  belong  to  (any  one). 

Does  this  horse  belong  to  your 

brother  ? 
It  does  belong  to  him. 
To  whom  does  that  table  belong? 
It  belongs  to  us,  to  you,  to  them. 
To  whom  do  these  gloves  belong  ? 
They  belong  to  me,  to  you,  to 

him. 
They  belong  to  the  captains. 
Whose  book  is  this? 
It  is  mine. 

Whose  shoes  are  these  ? 
They  are  ours. 


ToJU  (suit,  become).  -l 

These  shoes  fit  very  well. 

Do  these  boots  fit  those  men  ? 
They  do  not  fit  them. 
Does  this  garment  fit  me  ? 

It  fits  (suits)  yott  very  welL         -* 

How  does  this  hat  sit  ? 
It  sits  very  well. 
It  becomes  you  veiy  well. 
See,  whether  thb  dress  becomes 
me. 

To  suit,  please  (any  one).     -* 

Does  that  cloth   suit    (please) 

yoar  brother  ? 
It  docs  suit  him. 
Do  these  boots  suit  (please)  your 

friends  ? 


Ndn  vdro ;  m^nime  oblitus  est. 
Litteras  ad  mc  diire  oblitus  ^ 

Cdlloqui  cum  do  oblivisceris. 

[  Est  atiquid  alicujus. 
[  Est  meuSf  tuusj  ejus,  &c. 

&tne  hie  dquus  fr&tris  tiii  ? 

tstdjus. 

Ciijtts  dst  {R&  mdnsa  ? 

Nostra,  vestra,  illorum  (mdnsa)  est 

Cuius  sunt  haec  digitdbula  ? 

Mea,  tiia,  djus  (illius)  siint 

Centuridnum  (digiulbula)  siint 

Ciijus  est  hiu  liber  ? 

Mdus  dst. 

Cmus  siint  hi  c^cei  ? 

N(&tri  sdnt. 

fAptum  (am,  urn)  esse, 

I  BSne  convenlre  {-vent,  -ventum). 

I      (alicui,  alicui  rei,  ad  ali- 

L  QUID.) 

Hi  c^lcei  ad  pddes  (pddibus)  id- 

modum  tfpti  siint  (ad  pddes  dpti- 

me  conveniuntV 
AptaSne  sdnt  illis  vfris  fstae  tir 

ligae? 
Ndn    tfptae  sdnt.     lis  ndn  bdne 

conveniunt 
Yestisne  haec  mftti  dpta  est  (bdne 

cdnvenit)  ? 

[T(bi  ut  quae  optissima  est. 
Tfbi  qudm  dptime  cdnvenit. 
Qudmodo  hie  pileus  sddet  ? 
Admodum  bdne  sddet. 
Td  qudm  dptime  ddcet. 
Contdmpla,  satin'  haec  md  vdstis 
ddceat 
r  Convenlre  alicui. 
j  Placere  (-cui,  -citum)  alicui. 
( Prob&ri  alicui. 

Convenitne  (placdtne)  frdtri  tiio 

iste  p^nus  r 
PWcet.     Probatur. 
£cquid  hae  c<&)igae  amicia  tiiis  pld- 

cent  (convdniunt)  ? 
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They  do  suit  them. 

They  do  not  suit  them. 

Does  it  suit  you  to  do  tlus  ? 
It  does  suit  me  to  do  it. 

To  become  (morally). 

It  becomes,  is  morally  proper. 

Does  it  become  yon  to  do  this  ? 
It  does  not  become  me  to  do  it 

Did  it  become  him  to  write  ? 

It  did  become  him. 

Does  it  become  you  to  go  on 

foot? 
It  does  not  become  me. 
It  does  not  become  an  orator  to 

be  angry. 

It  is  proper.  Just. 

Jb  it  proper  for  him  to  say  so  ? 

It  is  proper,  just 
It. is  not  proper. 

To  please,  to  be  one's  pleas- 
ure (It  pleases). 

Does  it  please  your  brother  to 

accompany  us  ? 
Does  it  suit  your  brother  to  go 

along  with  us  ? 
It  does  not  please  him  to  go  with 

you. 
It  does  not  suit  him  to  go  with 

you. 
Did  it  please  him  to  write  to 

you? 
It  did  please  him. 
What  IS  your  pleasure  ? 
What  do  you  wish  ? 
I  wish    you  to  bring   me  the 

book? 
Do  you  want  anything  ? 


Fl^cent    Probtfntur. 
(  (f  is)  minus  pidcent 
\  Non  probdntur  (lis). 

Convenitne  tibi  hoc  fitcere  ? 

fd  f^U^re  mihi  cdnvenit 

(Decet,  decuit,  decere  (Impers.). 
(aliquem  facerk  a  liquid). 
Est  alicujus,  est  meum,  tuum,  &c 
(aliquid  facere). 

(  Decdtne  t^  hdc  filcere  ? 
{  Tuiimne  est  hdc  d<2;ere  ? 
fd  ficere  mc  non  decet  (me  d^- 
decet). 

{Eiimne  scnbere  decdbat  (ddcuit)  ? 
Ejusne  ^rat  scrA)«re  ? 
Decebat.     'tm  ^jus. 
Dec^tne  td  (tuumne  est)  Sre  p4- 

dibus  ? 
Me  ndn  d^et.     Mdum  ndn  dst 
Oratdrem  ihisci  minime  d^cet 

Par  est,  justum  est  (aliqukh  fa- 
cers aliquid). 
fetne  p&r  (justum),  dum  hdc  di- 

cere  f 
P&r  est.    Justum  est. 
Par  ndn  est    Nefas  est. 
r  Ltbet,  libitum  est,  libere. 
\  CoUibet,  collibitum  est,  &c. 

Placet,  placmt,  placere, 
I     (alicui  facere  aliquid.) 
Libdtne  (collib<^tne)  Mtri  tuo  s<5qui 

(comitkri)  nds? 
Convenitne    fnHri    tuo    nobiscura 

lina  simul  ire  ? 
£i  ndn  pUcet  (Iibet)  vobiscum  lini 

Sre. 
Simul  (lina)  voUsciun  ire  ei  ndn 

cdnvenit 
Colli bitiimne   (placitiimne)   6iii  ci 

litteras  ddre  ad  te? 
Collibitum  vst. 
Quid  tibi  cdllibct? 
Quid  vis  (imperas)  ? 
Ydio,  te  mihi  api)Oi«Ulre  libmm. 

Ndm  quid  vis?     Niim  quid  im- 
peras? 
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Do  yoa  want  anything  else  ? 

As  you  please. 

But  concerning  the  republic,  it 

does  not  please  me  to  write 

any  more. 


Tb  please  (to  like). 


Kiim  quid  eeterum  vis  ? 
UtpWcet    Utpubes. 
Sea  de  repiiblicft  ndn  mfhi  1/bet 
plura  scribere. 

(PlaceOy  ere,  tfi,  ttum. 
<  Prohor,  art,  dtus  mm, 
(Arridioy  ere,  fei,  Isum  (alictti). 


(do 


Probatdrne   (placdtne)  tibi  hicce 
Ifber? 


Does  this  book  please  you 

yovL  like  this  book)  ? 
I  like  it  very  much.  ^  P^rplacet.    Vdlde  mfhi  probatur. 

I  dislike  it  extremely   (it  dis-  (  Yehemdnter  mfhi  displicet 

pleases  me  very  much).  (  Ab  ^  abhdrreo. 

Do  you  dislike  these  books  ?  Niim  Ifbri  illi  tfbi  dfsplicent  ? 

They  do  not  displease  me  (I  do    Mihi  ndn  dfsplicent  (ndn  impro* 

bdntur). 

{Minus  mihi  probdntur. 
Minus  mihi  arrident. 
e.    Qudmodo    hie    Idcus    tibi    plicet 
(probfttur)? 
Hie  Idcus  mihi  arridet  (mihi  v^de 

pl^et,  probatur). 
Hie  Idem  m^  praeter  dmnes  ani- 

det 
&t  in  deliciis  mdis. 


not  dislike  them). 

I  do  not  like  them  very  well. 

How  do  you  like  it  here  (i. 

this  place)  ? 
I  like  it  very  welL 


I  like  this  place  extremely. 

It  is  my  delight. 

To  displease  (to  dislike). 

Ready  money,  cash. 
To  pay  doum  (ca^^). 

To  buy  anything  for  cash. 
To  sell  anything  for  cash. 
On  credit. 

To  buy,  sell  anything  on  credit 
Do  yon  wish. to  buy  on  credit  ? 
No,  I  wish  to  buy  for  cash. 


I  prefer  to  buy  for  cash. 

Does  it  suit  you  to  sell  me  on 

credit? 
It  does  not  suit  me. 

To  succeed,  prosper,  turn  (  Cedo,  ^re,  cessi,  cessum, 
out  well  (of  things).         \ProcSd^e,    Succedere. 


{Displlceo,  ere,  ui,  Xtum. 
Improbor,  ari,  atus  sum. 

Pecunia  praesens  sea  numerata. 
Solvere  pecuniam  praesentem  (nu- 
meraimn). 

£mSre  aliquid  pecunift  numer&tfi 

(die  ocuMtA). 
Ydndere  aliquid  pecdnia  pniesenti 

(die  oculdta). 
PecdniH  ndn  praesentt  sen  nume* 

rdta.    Die  ca^cft. 

£mere,  v^ndere   aliqiiid   pecdnift 

ndn  praesdnti  sen  die  cadca. 
Ylsne  ^mere  peciinift  ndn  prae- 

s^nti  (die  ca<5cb)? 
Immo  v^ro  pecdnift  numerata  dme- 

re  cupio. 
Die  ociimta  dmere  mdlo. 
Convenitne  tibi  v^ndere  mihi  pe- 

cuniS  ndn  praesdnti  (die  cadc&)  ? 
Ndn  cdnvenit. 
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To  succeed  (in  an  cUtemptj 
of  persons). 

The  thing  succeeds  well,  is  very 

suceessi'ul. 
My  undertaking  succeeded,  was 

successful. 
My  designs  were  not  succeeding 

very  well. 

Do    you    succeed   in   learning 
lAtin? 

I  do  succeed  (in  it). 

I  do  not  succeed  in  learning  it. 

Did  those  men  succeed  in  selling 

their  horses  ? 
They  did  not  succeed. 

If  my  attempts  should  succeed. 

He  succeeded  in  liberatinfi:  his 
country  from  slaveiy.     ^ 
There  is.    There  are. 
He  it  here,  present,  at  hand. 
There  are  here,  present,  at  hand. 
Is  there  any  wine  ? 
There  is  some. 

There  is  none. 
Are  there  any  apples  ? 
There  are  some. 
^    There  are  none. 

Are  there  any  men  (here)  ? 

There  are  some. 

Is  any  one  present  ? 

There  is  no  one. 

Was  there  any  one  here  ? 

There  was  some  one  here. 

Were  there  many  there  ? 


(Procedit,  -cessit,  -cedi^re. 

<  Contingit,  confXgit,  c&nUngere. 

(       (MIHI,  UT  .  .  .  .  SUBJ.) 

£a  rds  ccdit   (procSdit,  8ucc6dit) 

bdne,  prdspere,  feUciter,  fatiste. 
Incdptum  mihi  bdne  ccssit,  proccs- 

sit,  successit 
Consilia  mihi  minus  (pdrum)  cede- 

bant  (proced^bant  succed^bant). 
Proceditne  tibi,  ut  Lnguam  LaU- 

nam  dLscas  ? 
Procedisne  in  lingua  Latina? 
Proccdit  vdro  felieiter. 
Precede  v^ro  prdspere. 
Mihi  ndn  contingit,  ut  ^am  edf- 

scam. 
Pdrum  (minus)  proccdo. 
Contigi'tne  vins  illis,  ut  dquos  siioo 

v^nderent  ? 
N6n  c<5ntigit. 
5  Si  inc^ptis  succ^deret* 
(  Si  incepta  mihi  succcklerent. 
Iluic  cdntisit,  at  pdtriam  ex  servi* 

tute  in  libert&tem  vindidUret 
Est.     Sunt. 
Jdesi.    Ad  tndnum  est. 
Adsunt.    Ad  mdnum  sunt. 
fetne  ^ad^tne)  vinum  ? 
£st.    Adest.     Ad  nuinum  est  ali- 

quiintulum. 
Ndn  est.    Nullum  ^est 
Adsiintne  mila  V 
Sunt  (ddsunt)  dliquot 
Ndn  sunt    Nulla  ddsunt. 
Adsiintne  hdmines  ? 
Adsunt  nonmilli. 
Addstnc  dliquis  (quisquam)  ? 
Ndmo  ddest 


Adfuftne  ^iquis  ? 
Adfnit  vdro  non  nemo. 


Aderdntne  muiti  (hdmines)  ? 
rAderant  permiilti. 
There  were  a  great  many  there.  <  Aderat  vis  (cdpia,  multitiido)  md- 

(    ^a. 
Suntne  hdmines,  out  Utteris  stn- 
dere  ndlunt  (ndlmt)  ? 


Are   there  men  who  will  not 
study? 


*  On  the  personal  and  impersonal  use  of  these  verbs,  compare  Lesson 
L  V.  £.  m. 
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Tlicre  are  many  who  will  nei-  PenniiUi  sunt,  qui  nfive  labor^re 

ther  work  nor  study.  neve  litteris  studere  vdlunt  (ve- 

lint). 

There  are  those  whom  it  delights  Siint  quos  drtcs  studiiique  cdlere 

to  cultivate  the  arts  and  sci-  jiivat 

ences. 

There  are  many  who  are  fond  Mult!  stint,  aui  in  ^rdbus  ingdnnis 

of  bein^  engaged  in  the  liberal  versdri  detectdntur. 

arts  and  sciences. 

To  keep,  retain.  ^  j^^^^^  ^^^^  ..  ^^^^^ 

'n.  ^7-««  ^7^^».^  5  Mundo,  are,  ari,  atum. 

To  dean,  cleanse.  |  MundxlmfacSre.  emnndare. 

Directly,  immediaiehj,  Stdtim,  e  vestlffKo,  actiUum, 

This  instant  £  vestigio,  hoc  in  vestigio  temp5- 

ris,  confestim. 
Clean.  Mundus,  a,  um. 

The  inkstand.  ♦Atramentarium,  i,  n. 

Instantly,  in  a  moment,  sud-    Puncto  (momento)  tempSris ;  ex- 
denly.  tcmplo. 

Will  you  keep  the  horse  ?  Visne  redncre  cquum  ? 

I  will  (keep  it)  Vdlo. 

I  do  not  desire  to  keep  it  Hctindre  dum  ndn  ciipio. 

(  Pccuniamea  tibi  non  refincnda  est 
You  must  not  keep  my  money.    <  Peciiniam    mcam   tcnere   td   ndn 

(     opdrtet. 
Will  you  clean  my  inkstand  ?         Visne  mihi  emundfire  atramentii- 

rium? 
I  will  clean  it  Fik;ere  ndn  ndlo. 

Exercise  128. 

Have  you  brought  me  the  book  which  you  promised  me  ?  —  I  have 
fbi^gotten  it  —  Has  your  uncle  brought  you  tne  handkerchiefs  which 
he  promised  you  ?  —  He  has  forgotten  to  bring  me  them.  —  Have  you 
already  written  to  your  friend  ?  —  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  write  to 
him.  —  Have  you  forgotten  to  write  to  your  parents  ?  —  I  have  not 
forgotten  to  write  to  them.  —  To  whom  does  tnis  house  belong  ?  —  It 
belongs  to  the  English  captain  whoete  son  has  written  a  letter  to  us.  — 
Does  this  money  belong  to  thee  ?  —  It  does  belong  to  me.  —  From 
whom  hast  thou receivedit  ?  —  I  have  received  it  from  the  men  whoso 
children  you  have  seen.  —  To  whom  do  tho^  woods  belong  ?  —  They 
belong  to  the  king.  —  Whose  horses  are  those  ?  —  They  arc  ours.  — 
Have  you  told  your  brother  that  I  am  waiting  for  him  here  ?  —  I  have 
forgotten  to  tell  him  so.  —  Is  that  your  son  ?  —  He  is  not  mine ;  he  is 
my  friend's.  —  Where  is  yours?  —  He  is  at  Dresden.  —  Does  this 
cloth  suit  you  ?  —  It  does  not  suit  me ;  have  you  no  other  ?  —  I  have 
Bome  other?  but  it  is  dearer  than  this.  —  Will  you  show  it  to  me  ?  —  I 
will  show  it  to  you.  —  Do  these  boots  suit  your  uncle  ?  —  They  do 
not  suit  him,  because  they  are  too  dear  (nXmis  cartui),  —  Are  these 
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the  boots  of  which  yon  have  spoken  to  us  ?  —  They  are  the  same.  — 
Docs  it  suit  you  to  go  with  us  ?  —  It  does  not  suit  me.  —  Does  it  be- 
come you  to  go  to  the  market  ?  —  It  does  become  me  to  go  thither.  — 
Did  you  go  on  foot  into  the  country  ?  —  It  does  not  become  me  to  go 
on  foot,  80  that  I  went  thither  in  a  carriage. 

Exercise  129. 

What  18  your  pleasure,  Sir  ?^ —  I  am  inquiring  afler  your  father. — 
Is  he  at  home  ?  —  No,  Sir,  he  is  gone  out.  —  What  is  your  pleasure  ? 

—  I  tell  you  tbat  he  is  gone  out  —  Will  you  w^t  till  he  comes  back 
again  ?  —  I  have  no  time  to  wait.  —  Does  this  merchant  sell  on  credit  ? 

—  He  does  sell  on  credit  —  Does  it  suit  you  to  buy  for  cash  ?  —  It 
does  not  suit  me.  —  Where  have  you  bought  these  pretty  knives  ?  — 
I  have  bought  them  at  the  merchant's  Vhose  shop  you  saw  yesterday. 
^-  Has  he  sold  them  to  you  on  credit  ?  —  He  has  sold  them  to  me  for 
cash.  —  Do  you  often  buy  for  cash  ?  —  Not  so  often  as  you.  —  Have 
you  foTgotten  anything  here  ?  —  I  have  forgotten  nothing.  —  Does  it 
suit  you  to  learn  this  bv  heart  ?  —  I  have  not  a  good  memory,  so  that 
it  does  not  suit  me  to  learn  by  heart  —  Have  you  succeeded  in  writ- 
ing a  letter  ?  —  I  have  succeeded  in  it  —  Have  those  merchants  suc- 
ceeded in  sellinjg  their  horses  ?  —  They  have  not  succeeded  therein. 

—  Have  you  tned  to  clean  my  inkstand  ? — I  have  tried,  but  have 
not  succeeded  in  it  —  Do  your  children  succeed  in  learning  the  Eng- 
lish ?  —  They  do  succeed  in  it  —  Is  there  any  wine  in  this  cask  ?  — 
There  is  some  in  it.  —  Is  there  anpr  brandy  in  this  ghiss  ?  —  There  is 
none  in  it.  —  Is  wine  or  water  in  it  ?  —  Tliere  is  (inest)  neither  wine 
nor  water  in  it  —  What  is  there  in  it  ?  —  There  is  vinegar  in  it  — 
Are  tiiere  any  men  in  your  room  ?  —  There  are  some  there.  —  Is 
there  any  one  in  the  storehouse  ?  —  There  is  no  one  there. —  Were 
there  many  people  in  the  theatre  ?  —  There  were  many  there.  —  Are 
there  many  children  that  will  not  play  ?  —  There  are  many  that  vdll 
not  study,  but  few  that  will  not  play.  —  Hast  thou  cleaned  my  trunk  ? 

—  I  have  tried  to  do  it,  but  I  have  not  succeeded.  —  Do  you  intend 
buying  an  umbrella  ?  —  I  intend  buying  one,  if  the  merchant  sells  it 
me  on  credit.  —  Do  you  intend  keeping  mine  ?  ^  I  intend  giving  it 
back  again  to  you,  if  I  buy  one. 


Lesson  LXVUC.  — PENSUM  DUODESEFTUAGE- 
SIMUM. 

GENITIVE  AFTER  VERBS.  ^  Cbnttmio/. 

A.  After  verbs  of  accusing,  convicting,  condemning, 
acquitting,  and  the  like,  the  name  of  the  crime  is  put  in 
the  genitive. 
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Such  verbs  are  argxi^re,  coargu&re,  insimulare^  increpfire^  increpttaref 
uvfjUrey  to  charge  (accuse)  ;  —  accusdre^  incusdre^  agere^  deferre ;  ar- 
cessere,  postuidre,  to  accuse,  arrai[m  ;  summon  ;  —  interrogdre,  to  call 
to  an  account; — se  altigdre^  se  awiiringere,  to  become  guilty  of;  — 
teneri^  obstritigi,  oUigdri,  to  be  guilty  of;  —  convincerCy  captdre^  to 
convict ;  — jtidicdre,  damnarey  condemndre,  to  condemn ;  —  absolv^rey 
solvere  J  liberdre,  purgdrej  to  acquit,  absolve.  £.  g. 
Cfcero  V^rrem  avar&iae  rrnniae    Cicero  chai*ged  Verres  with  excesh 

codrgilit.  sive  avarice. 

Canncnsem  qufsquam  ex^rcitum    Can   any  one    accuse  the   army, 

fugae  aut  pavoris  insimuldre        which  fought  at  Canna,  of  flight 

pdtest  ?  or  cowardice  ? 

GiUba   ^tiam  mevitiae  pdpulum    Gralba,  in  an  edict,  reproved  the 

increp&k  edicto.  people  for  cruelty  even. 

Mi!  trades  accusdtus  estproditwnis.    MQtiadea  was  accused  of  treason. 
Qui  alterum  incusat  probrij  6nm    He  who  char^  another  with  dis- 

I'psum  sd  intudri  opdrtet.  honor  should  look  into  his  own 

breast 
Cadsar    Ddabdllam    repetundd-    Cfesar  arraigned  Dolabella  on  the 

rum  ♦  postaidoii,  charge  of  extortion. 

Fdrti  se  chligdmt.  He  was  guilty  of  theft. 

Themjstocles   dbsens  proditionis    Themistocles,  in  his  absence,  was 

esl  damfUkiAs.  condemned  for  treason. 

Jiidex  ^um  wjuridrvm  absdlvU.      The  judge  acquitted  him  of  the 

charge  of  personal  iniurv. 
Sendttts  n^c  liberdvU  ejus  ctUpae    The  senate  neither  absolved  the 

r^em,  n^ue  drguit,  king  from  that  charge,  nor  ao« 

cused  him  of  it 

Remarks. 

1.  The  genitive  of  the  crime  may  be  explained  by  crimXne  or  no- 
wXne^  understood.  These  ablatives  are  sometimes  actually  put  £.  g. 
Ne  absens  invidiae  crimine  accusarUur,  —  Nomine  sceleria  coigura* 
tionisque  damnati  sunt, 

2.  Grenitivesof  the  crime  Knveccdii,  malejiciij  scdSris,  eaedts^JurH^ 
venejicii,  panricldu,  peculdtQSy  JaUi,  injuriarum^  repeiunddrumj  prodi" 
iiOniSj  majestdtis ;  '^probri,  avarillaey  audaciae,  temeritdtis,  ignamae, 
impietdtis,  and  others. 

3.  Instead  of  the  genitive,  the  ablative  with  de  or  in  is  sometimes 
put  £.  g.  De  pecuniis  repetandis  accusatus  est,  —  Rosclwn  de  luxu- 
rm  pttrgdvU.  — In  crimine  incendii  convicti  sunt,  —  In  manifesto  pec-' 
cato  tenebdiur.  So  also:  Inter  sicarios  dcanndtus  est.  He  was  con- 
demned as  an  assassin. 

4.  The  punishment  or  fine  to  which  any  one  is  condemned,  is  like- 
wise expressed  by  the  genitive ;  more  rarely  by  the  ablative.  X    Thus 

*  Sc.  peamiarumy  of  money  to  be  reclaimed,  i.  e.  extorted, 
t  On  the  charge  or  accusation  of,  under  the  title  of. 

1  But  always  the  ablative  when  a  definUe  sum  is  named.    £.  g.  Qidndectm 
mtuibua  gravis  aeris  est  damndtus* 
35 
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mortis,  capttis,  mtdiae,  pecuniae,  quadrupU,  oclupUy  op  marte,  capUe, 
multd, pecunid  damnari.  Sometimes  also  by  ad  or  in  ;  as,  ad  poefiam, 
ad  bestlas,  ad  metalla,  in  metallum,  in  expensas  damndri,  £.  g.  MU- 
Hades  capitis  al/soluttts,*  peeunia  mtdtalus  est,  —  Tertia  parte  agri 
damnati  sunt,  —  Multos  ad  metalla,  aut  ad  bestias  damndvit.  The 
poets  put  also  the  dative ;  as,  morti  damndtus, 
^  5.  The  construction  of  the  above  verbs  extends  to  several  adjec- 
tives; as  reuSj  compertuSj  uoxius,  innoxius,  insonsy  mani/estus,  &c. 
E.  g.  lieus  est  injuridrum,  He  is  accused  of  trespass.  Manifestus 
rSrum  capitattum,  Clearly  convicted  of  a  capital  offence.  Noxiiis  con- 
juratidnis,  Guilty  of  conspiracy.  Sacrilegii  compertus,  Found  guilty 
of  sacrilege. 

B.  After  esse  and  /ten  the  genitive  often  stands  elliptically, 
reSj  negottum,  munuSj  offictunh  propnum,  or  some  other  word 
signifying  party  businesSj  dtUy,  office,  property,  &c.,  being  under- 
stood.    E.  g. 


l^dcjue  hdc  tdnti  laboris  est,  qudnli 

vidStur  (sc.  esse), 
istjudicisy  ndn  quid  ipse  v^lit, 

sed  quid  lex  et  religb  cdgat, 

cogitire. 

Est  adolescentis,  majdres    ndtu 

vereri. 
Hdc  doctoris  intelligentis  est,  vi- 

dcre,  qud   fdrat    natura   sda 

qu^mque. 
T\trdi  ingenii  est,  rfvulos  con- 

sectiiri,    fdntes    rgrum    ndn 

videre. 
Cujuscis  homtnis  est  errftre ;  nul- 

hits,  nisi  insipientis,  in  erroro 

perse  ver&re. 
Ars  earum  rerwn  est,  quae  flci- 

lintur. 

Petuldntia  magis  est  adoUscenr 

tium,  quam  senum. 
6muia,  quae  multeris  fue'runt,  v{ri 
.  ftunt. 

Th^bae  popiili  Romdni  jiire  bdlli 
fdctae  sunt. 


Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  as  much  dif- 
ficulty as  it  seems  to  be. 

It  is  the  business  (duty)  of  a  judge 
to  consider,  not  that  which  he 
himself  may  desire,  but  what  the 
law  and  religion  enforce. 

It  belongs  to  a  young  man  to  re- 
spect those  older  than  himself. 

It  is  the  pari  of  an  intelligent  in- 
structor, to  examine  the  natural 
aptitude  of  eveiy  one. 

It  is  the  sign  (characteristic)  of  a 
dull  head,  to  follow  the  course  of 
things,  and  not  to  see  their  causes. 

Every  man  tt  liable  to  err,  but 
none  but  a  fool  will  persevere  in 
error. 

Science  relates  to  those  thini^ 
which  are  the  objects  of  cogni- 
tion. 

Petulance  is  characterisdc  rather  of 
young  than  of  old  men. 

Everything,  which  belonged  to  the 
woman,  becomes  the  property  of 
the  husband. 

Thebes  became  the  property  of  the 
Romans  by  right  of  war. 


*  "  Released  from  capital  pttnishment."  Thus  also  capitU  accuaHre  or  ar- 
cessire,  to  arraign  one  on  a  capital  charge;  capitis  or  capita  anqulrere^  damntire^ 
cotuUmnare,  to  doom  or  condemn  one  to  death.  A  similar  idiom  is  voti  or  rrrfO- 
ruwi  damndri,  to  have  one's  wish  fulfilled  or  granted  {lU,  to  be  condemned  to 
redeem  one's  vow). 
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Ji&m  ni6  Pompeii  tdtum  atse  acts.  You  know  that  I  am  already  en- 
tirely for  Poinpey. 

Familia  pecunilU]ue  agnatorum  The  slaves  and  money  shall  become 
fferUUiumque  esto.  the  property  of  the  relations  and 

members  ot  the  gens* 

Remarks. 

1.  The  ellipsis  of  negottum^  &c.,  which  is  commonly  assumed  to  ex- 
plain this  Gonstructioo,  is  sometimes  expressed.  £.  g.  Aim  hOrum  tem^ 
porum  ne^tium  est.  —  Sapientis  est  proprlum.* — Jd  jtulfcis,  rfn, 
praecepUJns  miinus  esl.  —  Qfficium  Uben  esse  hamXnis  piUo.  In  all  of 
which  examples  the  omission  of  these  words  would  leave  the  sense 
unaltered. 

2.  The  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  never  put,  but  instead 
of  it  the  neuter  of  the  corresponding  possessive.  Hence  metim,  tuum^ 
suum,  nostrum^  vestrum  est^  and  not  met,  tui,  kc.  est  £.  g.  Non  est 
mentlri  meum,  Lyin^  is  not  my  business  (not  characrteristic  of  me). 
Est  tuum,  videre,  mod  agdtyr^  It  is  your  part  (it  belon^is  to  you)  to 
see  what  is  at  stake.  Fml  meum  jam  pridem  patriam  Ixigire^  It  was 
long  ago  my  lot  to  mourn  over  my  country .f 

8.  This  rule  extends  also  to  verbs  of  esteeming,  believing,  and  to 

rsives  of  appearing,  seeming,  &c.,  generally  with  esse  understood, 
g.  TiUelae  nostrae  duximiM,  sc.  esse,  We  considered  it  a  matter 
subject  to  our  intervention.  Duri  homXnis  videtur,  sc.  esse,  It  seems 
to  betray  a  cruel  man.  TempM  cidSre,  semper  sapientis  est  habXttun, 
To  yield  to  circumstances  has  always  been  considered  characteristic 
of  a  prudent  man. 

4.  When  the  genitive  has  a  gerundive  connected  with  it,  esse  stands 
in  the  sense  of  **  to  contribute  or  conduce  to."  £.  g.  Reptum  imne- 
Hum  itutio  conservandae  libertatis  atque  augendae  rei  publicae  /tii/, 
At  first  the  royal  government  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  lib- 
erty, and  to  the  advancement  of  the  common  weal. 

5.  In  this  construction  are  included  the  expressions  maris  est  (ss  est 
in  more,  est  in  more  posUum),  or  consuetudtnis  est,  It  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  manners  and  customs  (e.  g.  of  the  Greeks,  &c.) ;  est 
op^rae  (ss  est  operas  prMum),  it  is  worth  while,  &c. ;  instead  of  which 
17105  est,  consuetudo  est  (e.  g.  GaUorum,  GraecOrum),  may  also  be  em- 
ployed. 

CI  The  impersonal  verbs  interest  and  refert  are  followed 
by  the  genitive  of  the  person  interested  or  concerned,  but  where 
a  personal  pronoun  is  required,  by  the  possessives  med,  tud^  sud, 
nostra^  vestrdy  Hnd  cilfd,X    ^»  g» 

•  Compare  page  362,  note  (. 

t  So  also  other  acyectives  in  place  of  the  genitive.  £.  g.  Bocpatrivm  (= po- 
irit)  est,  —  El  agh-t  el  p6ti  forlia  Romanum  eat,  &c. 

X  With  these  ablatives  cauta  or  ri  may  be  8iip|>lied.  According  to  tome 
ffnimmarians,  these  pronouns  are  neut  ace.  pi.  with  commdda  understood. 
The  quantity  of  the  final  a,  however,  and  the  testimony  of  Priscian,  decide  in 
favor  of  the  ablative. 
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"JSligni  inleresi  Ciceroni^  vol  fnea    It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  * 
pdtius,  vel  meherclo  tUriiisque*        to  Cicero,  or  rather  to  me,  or,  by 

Hercules,  to  bodi  of  us. 
Quia  ^«t    hddie,  ctijm   inlersUy    Who  is  there  to-day  ^s=s  now)  that 
istam  legem  mancre  ?  is  at  all  concerned  m  the  perma- 

nence of  this  law  ? 
Vestra,  jiidlces,  hoc  maxime  tV    Hiis  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 

terest.  portance  to  you,  judges. 

Non  adscr^psi,  qudd  iud  mliil  re-    I  have  not  added  what  does  not 

ferebat.  concern  you. 

liumanUaiU  plurimom  refert.         It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment to  humanity. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  decree  of  importance  is  expressed  either  by  genitives  like 
magni^  permagni,  parvi,  plum^  tanti,  and  quanti,  &c.,  or  by  adverbs  or 
neuter  accusatives  used  adverbially ;  as,  mullum^  plus,  magis^  yiUKrlme, 
parum,patUum^  mtnusy  mintme^  valde,  mawwp^e,  nihil,  &c.  The  gen- 
itive of  the  person  is  often  omitted.  £.  e.  Majgni  refert,  hie  quod 
velily  It  is  a  question  of  great  consequence  what  this  man  wants,  i^uod 
permagni  interest,  pro  necessario  habetur.  That  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance is  often  deemed  a  matter  of  necessity.  Hoc  non  pluns  re^ert^ 
guam  si  imbrem  in  cribrum  ^eraSy  This  is  of  no  more  consequenee  than 
if  you  were  to  pour  water  into  a  sneve. 

2.  The  9natier  or  thing  of  consequence  or  importance  is  expressed, 
a)  by  the  infinitive  (with  or  without  a  subject  accusative) ;  o)  by  a 
clause  introduced  by  xU  (uti)y  ne,  or  an  interrogative  (^tii,  quatis^ 
quam^  &c.) ;  and  c)  sometimes  by  the  neuter  pronouns  hoc  illud,  &c. ; 
but  never  by  a  substantive.  E.  g.  Interest  omnium  recte  facere,  It- 
concerns  all  to  do  right.  Quid  nostra  refert,  victum  esse  Antonium  f 
Wliat  do  we  care^  for  the  defeat  of  Antonius  ?  ReipMtcae  interest^ 
uti  folutis  esset,  It  is  important  to  the  commonwealth  tnat  he  should  be 
safe.  Non  refert,  quam  multos  libros,  sed  quam  bones  habeas,  It  mat- 
ters not  how  many  oooks  you  have,  but  how  good  they  are. 

3.  In  the  sense  of  '^  it  profits,  it  conduces  to,"  these  verbs  also  take 
the  dative  or  the  accusative  with  ad,  £.  g.  Cui  reiid  te  assimdare 
retSlit  t  What  advantage  was  it  to  you  to  pretend  that  ?  Magni  ad 
honorem  nostrum  interest,  It  contributes  greatly  to  our  honor. 

(  JdcXo,  ere,  jBci,  jactum. . 
To  cast,  throw.  <  Jaeto,  are,  avi,  alum. 

{^MiUo,  ere,  mui,  missum. 
To  cast  or  Ihrow  at,  npon,  '  Adjicere,  conjicere,  injicere,  pn>- 

in,  forth,  &c.  jlcere,  &c. 

To  throw  stones  at   some    Liapldes   mittere  or  conjicere   in 
one.  aliquem. 

Petere  aliquem  lapidibus. 

*  Interest  =  "'  it  ooncerns,  it  imports,  it  is  of  importanoe  ta"   Referi  s  » it 
ooncerns,  servesy  profits,  is  the  interest  of." 
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To  cast  an  eye  upon  aonie 

one  or  aooictblng. 
To  cast   one    into    prison 

(chains). 
To  throw  the  bhime  upon 

some  one. 
To  throw  (prostrate)  one's 

self  at  ihe  feet  of  some  one. 

Have  you  thrown  a  stone  into 

the  river  V 
I  have  thrown  one  in. 
Does  he  throw  the  blame  upon 

me? 
He  does  not  throw  it  upon  you. 
Did  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that 

book? 
I  did  (cast  an  eye  upon  it). 
Was  he  casting  a  glance  at  tlie 

paper? 
He  was  not 
Were  they  throwing  stones  at 

you? 
They  were  not 
Did  he  throw  himself  at  the  feet 

of  the  king? 
He  did  not  prostrate  himselft 

Was  he  thrown  into  prison  ? 

He  was. ' 

Where  does  the  stone  lie  now  ? 

It  lies  in  the  river. 

Where  did  the  book  lie  ? 

It  wa3  lying  on  the  table. 

To  draw,  puU. 

To  drag ;  to  seize  (hurry  off). 

To  draw  the  wagon. 

•  To  draw  the  sword. 

To  drag  one  into  the  street 
To  drag  one  into  servitude. 
To  drag  one  to  punishment, 

to  deatL 
To  huny  one  off  into  prison, 

chains. 


Oculos  in  aliquem  or  aliquid  con- 

{jicere. 
Alfquem  in  carcerem  conjicere. 
Dare  aliquem  in  vincula. 
Culpam    in  aliquem   conjicere  or 

confeire. 
Proiieere  (stemere)*  se  ad  pudos 
aiicujus. 

Injecistine  lapidem  in  flikmen  ? 

Injcci  v^ro  dnum  iliquem. . 

Niim  ciiipam  in  m6  cdnjicit  (con- 

fert)  ? 
N6n  in  td  cdnjicit  (cdnfert). 
Conjecbtine  oculos  ^um  in  Ubrum  ? 

Conjeci  profdcto. 

Adjiciebdtne  oculos  ad  chdrtam  (or 

chartae)  ? 
Ndn  adjieicbat. 
Numquid  lapides  in  td  jactilbant 

(conjici^bant)  ? 
N6n  jaetdbant 
Projecitne    (prostravftne),    sd   ad 

pedes  regis  ? 
Se  ndn  prostrfivit 

{Conjectusne  est  in  c^rcSrem  ? 
Datusne  est  in  vmciila  ? 
Fdftum  est. 
tJbi  nunc  jilcet  lapis  ? 
In  fluinine. 
tJbi  idcuit  Ifbcr  ? 

Jacdbat  super  m^nsam  (in  todnsa). 
<  Traho,  ?ne,  x*,  cttnn. 
1  Ducoy  ere,  xi,  ctwn, 
\  Trdho,  h'e,  xi,  ctum, 
\  Rapio,  ere,  pdi,  ptunu 
Currum  trfthere  (or  when  sloieli/  or 

gendy,  ducere). 
Gladlnm    (e  vi^nS)  educere    or 

distringere. 
Extrilhere  aliquem  in  publicum. 
Abstrihere  aliquem  in  servitudliiem. 
R&pSre  aliquem  ad  suppliclum,  ad 

mortem. 
Abiipere  aliquem  in  carcerem,  in 
vincula. 


*  Sttmo,  irt,  strdci.  ttratftm. 
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Where  did  they  dra^  him  to  ? 

They  dragged  (humed'^  him  into 
prison. 

Did  they  not  drag  (hurry)  him 
into  slavery  ? 

They  did. 

Does  the  horse  draw  the  car- 
riage? 

The  honse  does  it. 

The  pain  (of  body  or  mind). 
The  evil,  ilL 

The  trouble,  inconvenience. 
The  injury  (injustice). 
The  detriment,  loss. 
The  loss. 

To  pain  (bodUy  or  mentaUy 
—  of  things). 

To  cause  pain,  to  hurt 


Qud  eum  rapudrunt  ? 
Abripucrunt  dum  in  cdrccrcm  (in 

vincnla). 
Ndnne  ^um  in  servitiidfoem  ab- 

straxdrunt  2 
Factum  dst  vero. 
Equtisne  tnOiit  (ddcit)  cdrram  ? 

£quu8. 

Ddlor,  5ris,  m. 
Malum,  i,  n. 
Molestia,  ae,/. 
Injuria,  ae,/ 

Detrimentum,  damnmn,  i,  n. 
Jactura,  ae,/. 

Ddlet,  dolUii,  dolere    (miiii   ali- 
quid). 


things). 

To  pain,  hurt  one  (of  per- 
sons). 

To  injure  (hurt)  one. 

To  offer  violence  to  one. 

To  offer  \-iolence 

self.    . 
To  molest  any  one. 
To    injure    one*s    interest, 

(cause  injury  or  loss). 
To  be  a  loss  or  ii\jury  to 

one. 
To  suffer  or  sustain  loss  by 

anything. 

Does  this  pain  you  ? 
It  does  pain  me. 


/  -  (  DdlCrrem  JacSre  or  efftcere  ahcui 
(<^^      (bodily). 

(  Ddlorem  afferre  altcui  (mentally). 

TAIIcui  dolorem  facere  or  efftcere 

-i      (mentally  and  physically), 

/  Aegre  facere  allcui  (mentally), 

\  Injuriam  allcui  inferre. 

\  Ndceo,  ere,  cui,  citum  (alicui). 

J  Violare  allquem. 

(  Allcui  vim  afferre. 
to  one's    Vim  (m&nus)  sibi  inferre. 


Allcui  molestlam  exhibere. 

Damnum  (detrimentum)  allcui  in- 
ferre (afferre). 

Damno  or  detrimento  (dal.)  esse 
allcui. 

Damnum  (jacturam)  facere  allqua 
re. 

Dolctne  tibi  hoc  ? 
Ddlet  mihi  profccto. 


That  pains  (grieves)  me  very  (  f  d  mihi  mignum  dolorem  dffert. 
much.  (  Ddlet  mihi  magndpere. 


Does  anything  pain  you  ? 

My  finger  pains  me. 
It  pains  me,  when  I  am  whipped. 
My  feet  and  head  pain  me. 
Have  you  hurt  any  one  ? 

I  have  hurt  no  one. 


Facitne  (efficitne)  tibi   aliquid 

doldrem?  . 

Dolorem  mihi  dfficit  digitus. 
Mihi  ddlet,  quum  eso  viipulo. 
Ddlent  mihi  pedes  atque  caput 
Niiin  cuiquam  aliquid  doloi'ca  fe- 

c  isti  (effecisti)  ? 
£go  doldrem  feci  ncminL 
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IlashehurtjwfecKng,?  {  i?S;?;«e'SiSL  ? 

He  has  not  only  hurt  my  feelings,    Is  niilii  ndn  solum  doldrem,  sed  vim 

etiam  dttulit 
Niiinquis  tibi  ndcuit  (lujuriam  in« 

tulit)  ? 
Kdnio. 

]§^*cut  molestias  cxhibdbant  ? 
Nemini  (niilH). 
Fuitne  ti'bi  illud  ddmno  (detrimen- 

to)  ? 
"kgo  vcro  ddmnum  do  feci  mt^gnum. 
E^ne  tilii  unquam  quidquam  in- 

jiiriae  intuli  ? 
Immo  vcro  mihi  beneficia  tribufeti. 


but  my  person  even, 
lias  any  one  injured  you  ? 

No  one  (has  injured  me). 
Were  they  molesting  any  one  ? 
They  were  molesting  no  one 
Was  that  a  loss  to  you  ? 


Yes,  I  sustained  a  heavy  loss  by  it 
Have  I  ever  done  you  any  hann 

(injur>'^? 
No,  on  the  contrary,  you  have 

done  me  good. 
NOf  on  die  contrary 


ImmOy  immo  v^ro,  immo  po((us^  im- 
mo enlm  uero. 

rr>     ,  J    s      I         CBeneffcXa  alictd  ddre  or  tribvSre 

To  do  one  good,  to  show     I      ^^..  j^^,,,^ 

one  kmdness.  ^  j^^^jj^^,  ^^  „ffic^^^  or  or- 

L     ndre. 
To  overload  me  with  bene-    Beneficlis  allquem  cumulare. 

fits  or  kindness. 
To  show  one  civilities,  at-  (  OflTifla  allcui  tribuere. 

tentions.  (  Oflficla  in  allquem  conferre. 


On  the  contrary,  you  have  shown 
me  nothing  but  civilities. 

You  have  on  the  contrar)'  over- 
loaded me  with  many  and 
f^reat  benefits. 

It  IS  a  pity. 

His  death  is  to  be  lamented. 

It  is  a  pity,  that  he  is  not  alive. 

It  is  a  pity,  they  did  not  come 
sooner. 


Immo  dnim  vdro  mihi  non  nisi  oflK- 

cia  tribuisti. 
fmmo  pdtius  md  miiltis  et  mdgnis 

beneilciis  cumuldsti. 

Dolendum  dst 

Mors  djus  doldnda  dst. 

Dolendum  dst,  quod  ndn  in  vita  est. 

Dolendum  dst,  qudd  ndn  matiirius 

vendrunt 
Utllem  (e)  esse  (alicui). 
Usui  esse  (alicui). 


To  he  use/id  (to  any  one),     \ 

To  be  wholesome,  good  for    [Prikkstprojm^ 
"     ,    V"  fX  \  ^A^  I  Conducit,  conduxU^  condOcere. 

ones  health,  to  do  one   ^  ^,^^,^  (salmi)  esse. 

'"^  (^     (All  with  ALICUI.) 

5  Conducitne  tfbi  hdc  ? 
{  Estne  tibi  hdc  saluti  ? 
Conducit    Saluti  dst  profdcta 
Hoc  mihi  mdxime  condClcit 


good. 
Does  this  do  you  good  ? 


(do 


It  does  do  me  good. 
This  is  excellent  for  mo 

me  much  good). 
What  is  the  servant  doing  with 

his  broom  ? 


Quid   scdpis  siiis  facit   (Incdptat) 
servus  V 
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He  sweeps  the  room  with  it. 
What  do  you  wish  to  make  out 

of  this  wood  ? 
I  wish  to  make  nothing  at  all  out 

of  it 
Have  they  done  anything  with 

him? 
They  have  done  nothing. 

To  pass  by  or  before  (any 

one  or  any  place). 
To  walk  by  or  before. 
To  ride  by  or  before. 

When  did  yon  pass  by  my  house. 

I  passed  it  on  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

What  place  were  they  passing  ? 

They  were  jiastdng  by  the  public 
sriuare  of  the  city. 

Was  it  my  brother  whom  you 
passed? 

It  was  your  brother. 

Who  is  passing  by  us  ? 

Our  tiulor  with  his  son  is  pass- 
ing us. 

"Wlio  is  driving  by  the  theatre  ? 

(It  is)  the  doctor. 

To  throw  mcay. 


Puigat  (ijs)  cubiculum. 
Quid  hdc  ex  ligno  facere  vis  ? 


To  lavishy  squander. 


^k^  ex  ^  nihil  quMquam  fi&cere 

ciipio. 
l^iiuiquid  de  ^o  (ei)  fecdrunt  ? 

Nihil  fecdrunt 

Praeterire,  translre  (aliquem,  ali- 

QUEM  locum). 
Fraetei^gredior,  di,  gressus  sum. 
Fraetervehor,  i,  vectus  sum  (ali- 

QUEM,  ALIQlTEM  LOGUM). 

Qudndo   ddmum  mdam   pnieteri- 

visti? 
Fraeterfvi  dam  niidius  tdrtius. 

Qudm  locum  praeteribant  ? 
Fraetenbant  (transfbant)  locum  lir- 

bis  publicum. 
Fratrdmne  mdum  praeteribas  ? 

Ydro,  frdtrem  tuum. 
Quis  nds  pradterit  ? 
Sdrtor  ndster  cum  filio  nds  praetor- 

eunL 
Quis  thedtrum  praetervdhitur  ? 
Mddicus. 

Abfldby  ^re^  jeci,  jecfum, 
C  EffundOy  ere,Ju(li,Ju8um. 
I  IMapKdo^  are,  avi,  atunu 

Abjiciebdntne  liquid  ? 

Abjtcidbant  vdro  Anna  atque  tela 
siia  dmnia. 

Quantam  peciiniam  dilapidilvit  ille  ? 


Did  they  throw  away  anything  ? 

They  threw  away  all  their  arms 
and  weapons. 

How  much  money  has  he  squan- 
dered ? 

He  has  squandered  his  entire 
fortune. 

I  have  thrown  away  (lost)  an 
entire  hour. 

EXEECISE 

How  many  times  have  you  shot  at  that  bird  ?  —  I  have  shot  at  it 
twice.  —  Have  you  killed  it  ?  —  I  have  killed  it  at  the  second  shot  — 
Have  you  killed  that  bird  at  the  first  shot  ?  —  I  have  killed  it  at  the 
fourth.  —  Do  you  shoot  at  the  birds  which  you  (see)  upon  the  houses, 
or  at  those  which  you  see  in  the  gardens  ?  —  I  shoot  neither  at  those 
which  I  (sec)  upon  the  houses,  lior  at  those  which  I  sec  in  the  gai^ 
dens,  but  at  those  which  I  perceive  upon  the  trees.  —  How  many 


Facultdtes  stias  dmnes  profudit 
Fdrdidi  tdtam  horam. 
ISO. 
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times  have  the  enemies  fired  at  us  ?  ^-  They  have  fired  at  us  several 
times.  -*-  Have  they  killed  any  one  ? — They  have  killed  no  one.  -« 
.  Have  you  a  wish  to  shoot  at  that  bird  ?  —  I  nave  a  desire  to  shoot  at 
it  -»  why  do  you  not  shoot  at  those  birds  ?  —  I  cannot,  for  I  have  no 
powder.  —  How  many  birds  have  you  shot  at  ?  —  I  have  shot  at  all 
that  I  have  perceived,  but  I  have  killed  none,  for  my  powder  was  not 
good.  —  Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  man  ?  —  I  have  cast  an  eye 
upon  him.  —  Has  your  uncle  seen  you  ?  —  I  have  passed  by  the  side 
of  him,  and  he  has  not  seen  me,  for  he  has  sore  eyes.  —  Has  that  man 
hurt  you  ?  —  No,  sir,  he  has  not  hurt  me.  —  What  must  one  do  in 
order  to  be  loved  ?  —  One  must  do  good  to  those  that  have  done  us 
harm.  —  Have  we  ever  done  you  harm  ?  —  No,  you  have  on  the 
contrary  done  us  good.  —  Do  you  do  harm  to  any  one  ?  —  I  do  no 
one  any  harm.  —  Why  have  you  hurt  these  children  ?  —  I  have  not 
hurt  them.  —  Have  I  hurt  you  ? — You  have  not  hurt  me,  but  your 
children  (have).  —  What  have  they  done  to  you  ?  —  They  dragged 
me  into  your  garden  in  order  to  beat  me.  —  Have  they  beaten  you  ? 

—  They  have  not  beaten  me,  for  I  ran  away.  —  Is  it  your  brotlier 
who  haa  hurt  my  son  ?  —  No,  ar,  it  is  not  my  brother,  for  he  has 
never  hurt  any  one.  —  Have  you  drunk  of  that  wine  ?  —  I  have 
drunk  of  it,  and  it  has  done  me  good.  —  What  have  you  done  with 
my  bode  ?  —  I  have  placed  it  on  the  table.  —  Where  does  it  lie  now  ? 

—  It  lies  upon  the  taole.  —  Where  are  my  gloves  ?  —  They  are  lying 
upon  the  cuair.  — Where  is  my  stick  ? — It  has  been  thrown  into  the 
nver.  —  Who  has  thrown  it  into  it  ?  —  Was  he  accused  of  any  crime  ? 
He  was  not  accused  of  a  crime,  but  of  avarice.  —  Are  tlie^  gy>»'ty 
{pbli(fantne  se)  of  treason  ?  —  '^^Y  ^^  guilty  of  treason  and  impiety. 

—  Did  the  judge  absolve  them  from  guilt  (culp(ie^7 — He  did  not 
absolve  them.  —  Did  the  book  become  yours  (tuus)  ?  —  No,  it  became 
(factus  est^  the  property  of  my  brother.  —  Is  it  important  to  you, 
that  I  should  write  (me  lUiSras  dare)  to  your  friend  ? —  It  is  a  matter 
of  the  hifrhest  importance  to  humanity,  that  you  should  write  to  him.  — 
"Who  is  liable  (cujus)  eat  to  err  V  —  Every  man  is  liable  to  err.  —  Is 
it  my  dut^  to  do  what  is  right?  —  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  do 
what  is  nght 


Lesson  LXE§L  — PENSUM  UNDESEPTDAGESI- 
MUM. 

SYNTAX  OF  THE  ABLATIVE. 

A»    The  ablative  serves  to  express  a  variety  of  relations,  of  which 
tlie  most  important  are  those  of  cause,  condition,  modality, 

QUALITY,  PLACE,    TIME,    DIFFERENCE,    and    NUMBER.       All    these 

relations  are  in  English  indicated  by  means  of  prepositions,  such  as 
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hy,  toiihjfrom,  ofy  on  account  o/J  with  respect  to.  The  Ablative  of  Time 
has  abeady  been  considered  m  Lesson  LVII.,  that  of  Place  in  Lesson 
LYL,  and  the  Ablative  afler  Comparatives  in  Lesson  XLIII.,  q.  y. 


THE    ABLATIVE    OF    CAUSE. 


B.  After  verbs  passive  and  neuter,  and  sometimes 
also  after  transitive  verbs  and  adjectives,  the  ablative 
serves  to  indicate  the  cause,  occasion,  ground,  or  reason 
of  the  action  or  state  expressed  by  them.*     E.  g. 


Mdri  supero  inferoque  Itdlia  insu- 

lae  mddo  cingitur. 
Quad  ddmus  tarn  stdbilis  est,  quae 

ndn  odiis  atque  dissidiis  fundi- 

tuspdssit  et^era'f 

Etesidrum,^e£ftl  nfmii  tetnperdntur 

caldres. 
Darius  senectdte  diem  obiit  supr6- 

mum. 
Delicto   dolirCj  correctione  gath 

dere  nds  opdrtet. 
Concordia  rls  pArvae    crdscunt, 

discordid  mixmiae  dilabuntur, 

Multis  in  rebus  neglig^Uid^  pie- 

ctimur. 
Miltfades  aeger  ^rat  vulneribus^ 

quae,  &c. 
Mintumdnses  M&nixmfiiiisum  ine- 

dia  Jluctibusque  recredrunt. 


SI  fructibus  et  emolumdnlisX  ami- 
citias  colemus. 

In  ciilp^  sunt,  qui  oillfcia  dds^ 
runt  motluid  dnimi. 

jyiversvt  duobus  vtHis^  avan'tift  et 
luxuria,  civitas  Bom&na  labo- 
raboL^ 


Italy  is  bounded  by  the  upper  and 

the  lower  sea,  like  an  island. 
What  house  is  there  so  firm,  that 

could  not  be  destroyed    to  its 

very  foundation  by  hatred  and 

dissension  ? 
The  spells  of  excessive  heat  are 

moderated  by  the  Etesian  winds. 
Darius  died  Gcom  the  effects  of  old 

age. 
We  should  be  sorry,  for  the  fault 

and  rejoice  at  its  correction. 
By  concord  small  thinm  increase 

and  prosper,  but  by  discord  the 

CTeatest  are  reduced  to  ruin. 
We  suffer  punishment  for  negli- 
gence in  many  things. 
Mltiades  was  sick  from  the  wounds, 

which,  &c. 
The    Mintumenses    reinvi^rated 

Marius,  who  had  been  exhausted 

by  &sting  and  the  effects  of  the 

sea. 
If  we  will  cultivate  friendship  on 

account  of  its  advantages  and 

emoluments!,  &c. 
They  are  culpable,  who   neglect 

their  duties  from  want  of  nrm- 

ness. 
The  Roman  state  suffered  from  two 

oppo«te  vices,  from  avarice  and 

luxury. 


*  These  relations  are  in  English  expressed  by  the  prepositions  hy^  from,  of. 
Oft  account  of^  ftyr, 

f  s=  propter  negUgentinm^ 

X  =  prcpter  frucius  et  emotumaUa^  or  fructHum  et  emdument^rum  gratia. 
See  note  6. 

^  Compare  note  2. 
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Kemarks. 

1.  After  passive  verbs,  the  impersonal  cause  alone  stands  in  the 
ablative  -without  a  preposition,  and  the  personal  agent  requires  the 
preposition  a  or  ah,    (Cf.  page  165.) 

2.  The  adjectives  and  neuter  verb®,  thus  followed  by  the  ablative 
of  the  cause,  are  generally  resolvable  into  a  passive  verb  akin  to  them 
in  sense.  E.  g.  Festsus  longd  standi  mard,  Weary  (i.  e.  having  been 
made  weary^  from  long  standing.  InteriU  fame  =  consumptus  est 
fame,  He  died  of  hunger.  Gauaeo  tuo  konore  «=«  detector  tuo  honored 
I  rejoice  in  your  honor.    Expectaiio  rumore  crivit  sa  aucta  est  ruinurcy 

.  The  expectation  increased  with  the  report 

3.  In  many  of  the  above-mentioned  cases  the  cause  or  occasion  may 
also  be  expressed  by  prepositions ;  aahy  ob,  propter,  and  per  with  the 
accusative,  or  bv  ab,  de,  ex,  and  prae  with  the  aolative.  £.  g.  Ob  me- 
r^a  sita  carus.  Beloved  on  account  of  his  merit  Propter  mettaUy  prae 
lacrimis  non  scribSre  possum,  I  am  unable  to  write  from  fear,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tears  I  sned.  Per  valetudlnem  id  helium  exseaui  nequterat. 
He  had  been  unable  to  finish  that  war,  on  account  of  his  nealth.*  Ex 
intestiniSf  expedibus  laborare,  To  suffer  from  the  diarrlusa,  from  the  gout 

4.  The  accusative  vicem,  "  on  account  of,"  often  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  a  genitive,  or  the  possessives  meam,  tuam,  &c.,  instead  of  the 
ablative  vice,  £.  g.  Tuam  vicem  ddeo,  I  am  grieved  on  your  account. 
Maestus  non  suam  vicem,  sed  propter  ipsum  periclitantXum  fratrum  (sc. 
vicem).  Sad  not  on  his  own  account,  but  on  account  of  his  brothers  in 
danger  on  his  account 

5.  Aft»r  transitive  verbs  the  cause,  ground,  or  reason  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  the  ablative  alone,  f  but  more  commonly  by  propter  with 
the  accusative,  or  by  causO^  ffratid,  ergo,  or  nomine,  with  the  genitive. 
£.  g.  MuUi  ex  urbe  amicitiae  causa  (sa  propter  amkidam)  Caes&rem 
seevti  erant,  Many  from  the  city  had  followed  Ciesar  out  of  friendship. 
Corond  aured  donatus  est  virtutis  ergo  benevolentiaeque,  He  was  pre- 
sented with  a  crown  of  gold  on  account  of  lus  valor  and  benevdencc. 

6.  When  the  cause  is  an  intention  or  puipose,  it  is  expressed  by 
hoc  mente,  hoc  consHio,  trf . . . .,  and  the  motive  by  amore,  ird,  odio,  lae^ 
tilid,  &c.,  in  connection  with  some  participles  like  ductus,  adductus, 
ineensus,  incitoius,  mOtus,  &c.  E.  ff.  trd  incensus,  from  feelings  of  re- 
venge; inopid  adductus,  induced  by  want;  coactus  metu,  driven  by 
fear.  Oassem  ea  mente  compardvit,  ut  Italiam  peteret,  He  raised  a 
fleet  with  the  intention  of  invading  Italy. 

THE   ABLATIVE  OP   THE   MEANS  OR  INSTRUMENT. 

C  After  verbs  of  every  kind,  the  ablative  serves  to 
indicate  the  means  or  instrument  by  or  with  which  any- 
thing is  effected  or  realized. 

♦  Per  Bnd  propter  may  also  have  an  accusative  of  the  pernon.  E.  g.  Si  per 
me  UeuiMet,  If  I  had  given  pennlssicMi.  Propter  quo$  viril,  TliruugU  whom  he 
lives.    But  the  mere  ablative  of  the  person  never  occnrs  in  any  of  these  rclotions. 

t  As  in  the  two  examples  preceaing  the  last  under  the  rale,  page  418. 
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The  corresponding  En^ish  prepodtkmB  are  wUhj  hy^  hy  means  ofy 
through.    £.  g. 

Lycurgos  established  bis  lavs  by 
the  authority  of  Delphic  ApoUa 


Lycursas  l^ges  suas  auctoriiate 
Ap<9linis  fielphici  confirmdvit. 

Cdmtbus  tailri,  dpri  dentibuSj 
mdrsu  lednes  sd  tutdntur. 


Benevoldntiam  civium  Uanditus 
colligere  tiirpe  est. 

Natiiram  exp^Uaa  furcd^  tamen 
tisque  reciirret 

Brit^ni  interidrcs  Idcte  et  came 

vivunt. 
Hannibal  Sagiintum  vi  expugnduit. 
Injuria  fU  dudbus  mddis,  aut  r!, 

ant  fraMe, 


Bulls  defend  themselves  with  their 
horns,  boars  with  their  tusks, 
lions  with  their  jaws. 

It  is  disgraceful  to  solicit  the  favor 
of  the  people  by  means  of  flat- 
tery. 

You  may  drive  out  nature  with  a 
pitchfork,  jet  it  will  incessantly 
return  again. 

The  Britons  of  the  interior  live  on 
milk  and  flesh. 

Hannibal  took  Saguntum  by  force. 

Injustice  is  done  in  two  ways, 
either  by  violence  or  fraud. 


Bemarks. 

1.  The  ablative  is  rarely  employed,  when  the  means  or  instrument 
has  reference  to  a  person,  but  generally  either /?€r  with  the  accusative, 
or  the  periphrasis  alicujus  operd,  heneficio^  consilio,  culpd,  &c.  E.  g. 
Per  te  sahus  sum,  I  am  safe  tnrough  your  instrumentality.  Detrimcnta 
per  homines  eloquentisslmos  importcUa,  Evils  introduced  by  the  most 
eloquent  men.  Quorum  opera  (=  per  quos)  plehem  concitdtam  existi- 
mabant.j  By  whom  they  supposed  the  people  to  have  been  roused. 
EquUem  Romanum  beneficio  tuo  conservdvi,  I  have  saved  a  Roman 
knight  throu^  your  kindness.  Cujus  indicio  (sa  per  quos)  haec 
cognov^rarU,  Through  whom  they  had  become  informed  of  this. 

2.  Per  with  the  accusative  is  often  put  instead  of  the  ablative  of  the 
means,  especially  when  reference  is  had  to  external  circumstances. 
E.  g.  Per  vim  ei  bona  eripuUy  He  robbed  him  of  his  property  by  main 
force  (by  forcible  measures).  Per  litteras  aliquem  ceriiorcm /acifre^ 
To  inform  any  one  by  letter.  Per  simulationem  amicitiae  meperdidd- 
runtj  Thev  have  ruined  me  under  the  pretence  of  friendship.  But  the 
material  mstmment  is  always  ex])ressed  by  the  ablative.  E.  p.  Vui" 
nerdre  aliouem  gladio^  cultrOy  sagittis,  To  wound  any  one  with  the 
sword,  with  a  kiiife,  with  arrows. 

{AgOy  ^re,  igi^  actum, 
Cotmimo,  ire,  mpsi,  mptum. 
CondrOf  ire,  trim,  Mtum, 
(TBMPUS  (in)  ALIQUA  rk). 
To  devote  time  to  anything.     Tempus  pdnere  in  aliquil  re. 

Fallo,  ere,  fdfclli,  fabum  (tempus 
ALiQUA  re). 

Quft  in  rd  tdmpus  consilmis  (cdn- 
teris)? 


To  spend  imperceptibly,  to 
bejguile    time    with   any- 
thmg. 
What  do  you  spend  your  time 
in? 
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I  spend  mj  time  in  studying  (in 

studies). 
How  has  he  spent  his  life  ? 

He  has  spent  his  life  in  peipetual 

travelling. 
He  has  spent  his  life  uselessly  in 

idleness  and  feastins. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  spending 

entire  days  by  the  fireside. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing- 

out  entire  nights  in  reading 

and  writing. 
Is  he  spending  a  pleasant  life  ? 
On  the  contraiy,  ae  is  having  a 

hard  life  of  it 
How  did  he  spend  the  ni§^t  ? 

He  was  beguiling  the  hours  with 

pleasant  conversation. 
He  has  spent  the  livelong  night 

in  banqueting. 
Where  did  he  spend  his  vacation  ? 
He  spent  them  in  the  country,  in 

the  city,  at  home. 
Does  it  behoove  us  to  spend  this 

day  pleasantly  ? 
By  all  means. 

The  vacation. 
Travelling. 
The  banquet 


T^mpus  In  stii^is  littertrum  cdn- 

tero  (consume)* 
Qudmodo  vitam  (aetfttem)  siiam 

consumpsit  ? 
Aet^tem  siiam  in  perp^tu&  pere- 

grinatidne  consumpsit 
Yitam  in  dtio  et  conv^viis  absump- 

sit 
Tdtos  dfes  jiixta  fdcum  Atque  i^em 

agebat  (»»  ^ere  soldbat). 
Tdtas  ndctes  legdndo  et  scrilx^ndo 

conterebat  (»  conterere  solSbat)  • 

Ag^tne  vltam  juciinde  (hd&re)  ? 
limno  pdtius  ptoe  ac  diiriter  ^t 

vltam. 
Qudmodo    contrlvit    (consumpsit) 

ndctem  ? 
Hdras  fallSbat  jucdndis  sermdnibus. 

Fefdllit  spatidsam   ndctem  convf- 

viis. 
t)bi  (and  Idco)  f^tias  sdas  exigt^bat  ? 
Exigeoat  ias  rdri,  in  drbe,  ddmi. 


Oport^tne  nds  hdnc  diem  hfliie 
consumAmus  ? 

Mdxime  opdrtet 

Ferlae,  arum,  / 

Peregrin&tio,  5nis,  f, 

Convivlum,  i,  n. 
(*  AmitlSre  rem  aliquam, 
\  Deerrdre  cdiqucL  re. 
( '  Atiquem  non  invenlre. 
To  miss  (notjind)  any  one,  - 1  Ah  aJXquo  deerrare  or  dberrwre  (on 
(     the  road). 

Prop5situm   non   assequi    (-cutus 
sum). 

Fine  excIdSre  (-cldi, ). 

Ordinem  non  servare. 
'  Sdis  partibus  deesse. 

Deeravitne  fotos  ? 

F^tnm  est. 

Deerrdsne  it(nere  ? 

Ndn  de^rro. 

£um  ndn  inv^ni. 
(  Ordinem  non  servftstL 
\  Defhisd  tiiis  pdrtibas. 

Fine  dzcidit 


To  miss  anything. 


To  miss  one's  aim. 


To  miss  one's  torn. 


Has  the  blow  nusaed  ? 

It  has  missed. 

Are  you  missing  ;jrour  way  ? 

I  am  not  missing  it    * 

I  have  missed  (not  fomnd)  him. 

You  have  missed  your  torn. 

He  has  missed  his  aim- 
86 
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The  turn  (part,  idle).  Ordo,  Inis,  m, ;  partes,  Koixi,  /.  pi,  ; 

ylcis,  gen,  f. 
In  turn,  in  order.  Ex  ordine,  ordlne,  per  ordlnem. 

It  .8  my,  thy,  lus,  our,  &c  turn.    J  Meae,tu;e,^ns,n<5stR,e,rflrtc8«int. 

To  take  one's  turn.  j  ^*  S"""®  (P*'"  ""l^nem)  aliquid 

t     agere. 

^-^^  (       (ALIQUID  PACERE). 

The  merchant  has  failed  to  send    Merc&tor  m/hi  peciiniam  ddbYtam 

me  the  money  due  (me).  mittere  praetcrmisit 

You  have  failed  to  come  to  me  Venire  ad  mS  hddie  mftne  neglex- 

this  morning.  isti. 
You  have  neglected  to  perform    Ofiiciatuaetmuneraobirepracter- 

your  duties  and  obligations.  misisti. 

Am  I  neglecting  any  one  ?  Niim  ^go  qu^nquam  n<^igo  ? 

To  hear  anything  of  (con-  AUquid  de  aliquo  audlre,  acdpere, 

cerning)  any  one. 

To  hear  anything  from  any  AJXquid  ah  (ex)  altqiw  axuhre^  acci- 

one  pSre,  cognoscire  (-fio«?i,  ntitm). 

To  receive  ne^re  from  (con-  Nuntium  acclpere  ab  (de)  aliquo. 
cerning)  any  one. 

Have   you    heard    fix»n    your  Accepistine  nuntium  ab  amfco  tiio  ? 

friend? 

I  have  heard.  Accdpi. 

Have  you  heard  (learnt)  any-  Niim  qufdquam  ndvi  cognovisti  ? 

thing  new  ? 

I  have  neard  nothing  at  all.  Nihil  quMquam  audivi  (accept). 

Of    whom     have     you     heard  De  quo  cognovisti  (nuntium  acce- 

(news)  ?  pfeti)  ? 

I  have  heard  from  my  father.  Nuntium  accdpi  a  p^tre. 

I  hear  (leam^  that  your  brother  Acctfpio  (audio,  disco),  tdum  frft- 

has  arrivecl.  trem  adveniisse. 
To   assure    (one    of   any-  (  Confirmo^  are,  6m,  &twn. 

thing).  I  Affirmdre  (alicui,  aliquid). 

7b  persuade,  Persuddio,  ere,  si,  sum   (alicui 

DE  ALIQUA  RE). 

I  assure  you  sacredly  of  tlus.  Hdc  tibi  sdncte  afiirmo. 

I  wish  you  to  be  persuaded  of  this.    Hdc  de  rd  Ub\  persuad^ri  ▼dlim. 
T  •«»,«<>  „^.,  n^  ^«^.^i\  S  Persutfdeas  tibi  vdlo  (v^lim). 

Iassureyou(bea8sm«l).  |  Penmasum  tibi  sit.  ^ 

I  assure  you  of  my  assistance  (in    Fersuddeas  tibi  v^im,  md  tiiis  con- 

your  plans).  siliis  non  defiitiinim. 

Did  he  assure  you  of  his  assist-    Yoluftne   tfbi   pereuad^ri,  sd  tub 
ance  ?  consiliis  ndn  defutdrom  ? 

To  happen,  occur,  take  place  f  Fxo,  fieri,  faclus  sum, 
(generally).  (  Evinio,  ire,  vent,  ventum. 
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To  happen  to  one  (to  meet 
with). 

A  most  serious  calamity  has  hap- 
pened. 

He  has  met  with  a  great  misfor- 
tune. 
I  have  met  with  a  most  serious 

injustice. 
I  have  (meet  with)  the  good  for- 
tune. 

The  good  fortune;  happi- 
ness. 
The    bad   fortune,    misfor- 
tune; calamity. 
To    meet    (any    one    by 
chance). 

Did  you  meet  with  any  one  ? 

I  have  met  with  your  brother. 
I  met  a  lai^  number  of  men. 

To  be,  to  exist,  to  be  found. 

There,  in  that  place. 
Not  even. 
Not  even  a  book. 
Not  even  one  (not  a  single  one). 
Not  even  once. 
Not  even  the  people. 
The  village. 

Are  there  many  horses  in  this 
village  ? 

There  are  a  good  many  (here). 

There  is  not  a  single  good  horse 

(to  be  found)  there. 
Is  there  much  wine  this  year  ? 
There  is  an  abundance  of  it 
There  are  no  apples  this  year. 

Are  there  many  learned  men  in 

France? 
There  are  a  great  many  there. 

Toheofuse  Qfood,  use/id). 


r  Accldo,  ere,  cldi, . 

J  Contingo,  ere,  tfgi,  tactum. 

(       (Mill I,  TIBI,   8IBI  —  ALXCUI.) 

Fdcta  6st  (dccidit)  caUmitas  gra- 

vissima. 
RSs  p^ssiniae  acciddrunt. 
Accidit  4i  m4Ium  pdssimum. 
Mignam  in  calamitdtem  incidit. 
Fi&cta  ^t  mihi  injuria  gravissima. 

Contfngit  mlhi  feUcitas. 

Fortuna  secunda ;  casus  secundus ; 
fclicltas,  &tis,/. 

Fortuna  aid  versa ;  mSlum,  i,  n. ;  ca- 
lamltas,  atis,  /. 
5  OccurrOy  dre,  n",  sum, 
I  ObvUtm  venire  (alicui). 
j  Occurristine  Alicui  ? 
(  Venistine  Alicui  (5bviam  ? 

6bviam  v^ni  frfttri  tiio. 

Obviam  venidbam  multitudini  hd- 
minum. 

Esse,  inveniri,  reperiri. 

Ibi,  ilHc ;  ibidem  (adv.), 

Nc  —  quidcm. 

Nd  liber  qufdem. 

Nc  (inus  quidcm. 

Ne  sdmel  quidcm. 

Nd  pdpulus  qufdem. 

Vicus,  pagus,  i,  m. 

fSiintnc  (inveniuntiime)  miilti  ^qui 
hdc  in  vfco  ? 
Estne  (invenitiime)  cdpia  cqudrum 
h6c  in  vico  ? 
Inveniiintur  (stint)  vdro  miilti  (per- 

miilti). 
Nd  unum  qufdem  ^uum  bdnum 

fbidem  inv^nias. 
^stne  hdc  anno  cdpia  vfni  ? 
fet  ^jus  vdro  cdpia  mdgna. 
Foma  hdc  dnno  niilla  sunt  (reperi- 

lintur). 
Inveniuntiime  multi  ddcti  in  Fran- 

cogAIlia  ? 
Inveniiintur  (repcriiintur)  ibi  per- 

miilti. 
Utdem  or  bdnum  esse  (alicui  rei,  ad 
rem)  usHi  esse  ad  rem. 
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Ofwhatiueistbat?  Cut  iSsffi  est  bdc  ? 

It  is  good  to  eat.  tlsiii  est  ad  Tescendmn. 

It  is  nseiiil  against  bodily  pain.  "Ctile  ^st  contra  dolores  corporis. 

It  is  of  no  use  (worth  nothing).  KHiili  est    NuUlus  pr^tii  est. 

This  is  of  no  use  (entirely  nse-  Hdc  niilli  lisui  ^  (pline  inutile 

less).  est). 

What  is  this  man  good  for  ?  Qudm  ad  rdm  titilis  (iddneos)  est 

hicce  ? 

He  is  not  fit  for  anything.  t^tiUs  (iddneus)  dst  ad  niSIlam  rdm. 

Hei.agood-for.othbgfellaw.    {gS^^^S^'* 

Are  there  any  faults  in  his  little  Beperiuntdme  Tltia  in  ^jus  lib^Ho? 

book? 

There  are  none  in  it.  Beperiiintur  nulla. 

Is  the   stuff,  which   yoa   have  £^et^xtuni,quddemisti,bdni]m? 

boujrht,  good? 

No^  it  18  gc»d  for  nothing.  Nda  vero ;  imitile  est  (nullios  pr6- 

tiiest). 

The  &ult,  defect.  Vitf  urn,  i,  n. 

The  material,  stuff.  Textum,  i,  n. ;  pannus,  i,  m. 

Exercise  181. 

I  do  not  see  my  gloves ;  where  are  they  ?  —  They  are  lying  in  th^ 
river.  —  Who  has  wrown  them  into  it  ?  -»  Your  servant,  because  they 
were  no  longer  good  for  anything.  —  What  have  you  done  with  jrour 
money?  —  1  have  bought  a  house  with  it.  —  What  has  the  ioincr 
done  with  that  wood  ?  —  He  has  made  a  table  and  two  chairs  of  it.  — 
What  has  the  tailor  done  with  the  cloth  which  you  gave  him  ?  —  He 
has  made  clothes  of  it  for  (Dative)  your  children  and  mine.  —  What 
has  the  baker  done  with  the  flour  which  vou  sold  him  ?  —  He  has 
made  bread  of  it  for  you  and  me.  —  Have  the  horses  been  found  ?  — 
They  have  been  found.  —  Where  have  they  been  found?  —  They 
have  been  found  behind  the  wood,  on  this  side  of  the  river.  —  Have 
you  been  seen  by  anybody  ?  —  I  have  been  seen  by  nobody.  —  Have 
you  passed  by  anybody  ?  —  I  passed  by  the  side  of  you,  and  you  did 
not  see  me.  —  Has  any  one  passed  by  uie  side  of  you  ?  —  No  one  has 
passed  by  the  side  of  me.  —  By  what  is  the  field  surrounded  (cin^- 
tur)  ?  —  It  is  surrounded  by  trees.  —  Of  what  disease  (marims)  md 
he  die  (mortuus  est)  ?  —  He  did  not  die  of  any  disease,  but  from  dd 
age.  —  Have  they  been  pumshed  for  negligence  ?  —  They  have  beea 
punished.  — Is  your  brother  sick  finom  the  wounds  he  has  received  ? 
—  No,  he  is  sick  firom  the  headache.  —  Do  you  cut  your  meat  with  a 
knife  ?  —  I  cut  it  with  a  knife  and  foik.  —  Were  you  injured  by  vio- 
lence or  by  fraud  ?  —  I  was  injured  both  by  violence  and  by  fiuiid. 

Exercise  182. 

Do  you  expect  any  one  ?  —  I  do  expect  my  cousin,  the  officer.  — 
Have  you  not  seen  him  ?  —  I  have  seen  him  this  morning ;  he  has 
l)assed  before  my  house.  —  What  does  this  young  man  wait  for  ?  — 
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He  waits  for  money.  —  Art  thoa  waiting  for  anything  ?  —  I  am  wait- 
ing for  my  book.  —  Is  this  young  man  waiting  for  bis  money  V  —  He 
is  waiting  for  it.  —  Has  the  king  passed  (in  the  carriage)  here  ?  — 
He  has  not  passed  here,  but  before  the  theatre.  —  Has  he  not  passed 
before  the  new  fountain  V  —  He  has  passed  there ;  but  I  have  not 
seen  him.  —  What  do  you  spend  your  time  in  ?  —  I  spend  my  time  in 
stadnng.  —  What  does  your  brother  spend  his  time  in  ?  —  He  spends 
his  time  in  reading  and  playing.  —  Does  this  man  spend  his  time  in 
working  ?  —  He  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow ;  he  spends  his  time  in 
drinking  and  playing.  —  What  did  you  spend  your  time  in,  when  you 
were  at  Berhn  ?  — ^When  I  was  at  Berhn,  I  spent  my  time  in  study- 
ing, and  riding  on  horseback.  —  What  do  your  children  spend  their 
time  in  ?  —  They  spend  their  time  in  learning.  —  Can  you  pay  me 
what  you  owe  me  V  —  I  cannot  pay  it  to  you,  for  our  bailiff  has  m\ed 
to  bring  me  my  money.  —  Why  have  you  bresddasted  without  me  ?  — 
You  &iled  to  come  at  nine  o'clock,  so  that  we  have  breakfasted  with- 
out you.  —  Has  the  merchant  brought  you  the  stuff  which  you  bought 
4t  his  house  ?  —  He  has  failed  to  bring  it  to  me.  —  Has  he  sold  it  to 
you  on  credit  ?  —  He  has  sold  it  to  me,  on  the  contmry,  for  cash.  — 
lb  you  know  those  men  V  —  I  do  not  know  them ;  but  I  think  that 
they  are  sood-fbr-nothing  fellows,  for  they  spend  their  time  in  playing. 
—  Why  Old  you  fail  to  come  to  my  father  tnis  morning?  —  The  tailor 
did  not  bring  me  the  coat  which  he  promised  me,  so  that  I  could  not 
goto  him. 


Lesson  LXX.— pensum  septuagesimum. 

THE  ABLATIVE  OF  MODE  OR  MANNEK. 

A.  A  substantive,  denoting  the  mode  or  manner  in 
which  anything  is  done,  is  put  in  the  ablative  with  cum ; 
but  when  it  has  an  adjective  or  adjective  pronoun  con- 
nected vith  it,  the  preposition  may  be  omitted.     E.  g. 

Litterae  cvm  curd  dUigentidque  A  letter  written  with  care  and  dili- 

scriptae.  gence. 

CSitn    dignitUe    pdtius    dldere,  We  should  rather  faQ  with  honor, 

quam  cum  ignaminia.  servire  than  serve  with  dishonor, 
nds  opdrtet 

Cum  ira  n^  rdcte  fieri  pdtest  Nothing  can  be  done  properiy  with 

anger. 

Cum  clamore  in  fdrum  ciirritur.  There  b  a  rush  towards  the  forum 

with  clamors. 

Cum  sUentio  BXidi^  sunt  They  were  heard  in  alence. 

ij^mdifnacumcwaeldUigenUa  He  himself  has  written  with  great 

stfipsit.  care  and  diligence. 
36* 
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Id  aiquo  dntmo  ndn  ftSret  cfvi- 

tas. 
Sidcra    ciirsus    siios    conficiunt 

maxima  celerUdte, 
Cum  maxima  ojffensione  Fdtnim 

consuldtu  iibiit. 
Deos  Bumper  purOj  (rUegra,  in" 

corrupta  et  m&iie  ct  voce  ve- 

oeremur. 


The  state  will  not  submit  to  that 

patiently. 
The  stars  perfonn  their  revolutions 

with  the  utmost  celcritv. 
He  resigned  his  consulship  to  the 

great  dissatisfaction  of  the  senate. 
Let  us  alwa^'S  venerate  the  gods 

with  pure,  entire,  uncorrupted 

heart  and  voice. 


Kemarks. 

1.  The  ablative  of  manner  has  adverbial  force,  and  may  often  be 
resolved  into  an  adverb.  E.  g.  cum  curd,  i.  e.  diligenter :  cum  silen- 
tioj  i.  e.  tacitCj  clam  ;  cum  ful^^  L  e,Jideliter;  cum  voluptdte,  u  e.  lilfen- 
ter;  cum  band  gratia,  i.  e.  henigne,  &c. 

2.  In  certain  expressions  the  ablative  of  nouns  appears  also  without 
cum,  even  thou^  no  adjective  is  added.  £.  g.  Ahquid  sponte,  vdun- 
tate,  jure,  injun&  facire,  To  do  anything  of  one's  own  accord,  willing- 
ly, jusdy,  unjustly.  Aliquid  recte  et  online,  modo  et  ratione,  ratione 
et  ordine  facere,  To  do  anything  properly,  and  in  order,  &c.  Lege 
agere,  To  proceed  according  to  the  law.  SHentio  praeterire.  To  pass 
over  in  silence.  And  so  uways  without  *^  cum  "z^-Aoc  modo,  pio 
modo,  eodem  animo,  eddem  ratione,  &c. 

8.  Cum  with  the  ablative  also  denotes  that  which  is  simukaneom  or 
concomitanL  £.  g.  Cum  occasu  solis  capias  educere,  To  lead  out  cne*a 
forces  at  sunset.  Cum  nuniw  expire,  To  go  out  as  soon  as  the  mcss^o 
arrived.  Cum  exerdtu,  cum  copii»,  cum  militibus,  &c.  iter  facere,  To 
march  with  one's  army,  forces,  soldiers,  &c.  Romam  cum  fehri  ivnt, 
I  came  to  Rome  with  a  fever.  But  also  without  '^  cum  " ;  as,  Egressus 
omnibus  copOs,  Having  marched  forth  with  all  the  forces.  Jngenti 
exercUu  ab  urbe  profectus,  Having  left  the  city  with  a  laige  army. 
Duumvir  decern  navibus  rentV,  The  duumvir  came  with  ten  ships,  &c. 
Castra  clamore  invadunt,  They  invade  the  camp  with  a  clamcr.* 

B.  After  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  the  ablative 
often  expresses  the  relations  indicated  by  the  Englis*h 
with  respect  to^  by^  in,  or  in  point  of.     E.  g. 

Natwne  Medus  est.  With  respect  to  his  nadonafity  he 

isaMede. 

Hamilcar  sumamed  Barcas. 

They  «re  Carthaginians  (inhabi- 
tants of  Carthage). 

But  few  (a  hundred,  diousand)  men 
in  number. 


HamAcar  cogndmXne  Barcas. 
Ddmo  Carthaginienses  sunt 

Fauci  (c^um,  mUle)  numero  ho- 
mines. 


«  The  participles  juncttu  and  coryunctua  sometimes  thus  appear  tfUhovi 
"  ciyn."  K.  g.  Bdhtm  miserrima  fugft  junctvm,  A  war  atteoded  with  a  most 
wretched  flight  N^aria  UbUh  dedecore,  scel^re  conjimcta,  Ne&noos  Icen- 
tiousness  oonuected  with  dishonor,  with  crime,  &c. 
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Grdndu  ndtUy*  aetdte  provdctus    He  is  of  full  age,  advanced  in  life. 

est. 
QmAi,  cddcres  dnimo  8iimns.t  Wc  are  calm,  cheerful  in  mind  (= 

of  a  calm,  cheerful  mindV 
Membris  dmnibus  cdplus  ac  debt-    He  is  nerveless  and  feeble  m  every 

lis  est.  limb. 

Scel^re  par  est  ^t,  indiistrid  inf^    He  is  equal  to  him  in  crime, 

rior,  inferior  to  him  in  industry. 

Asesildus  fiiit  ckMus  iQtero  p^e     Agesilaus  was  lame  in  one  ofhis  feet 
Socrates  Idnge  lepore  et  huTnam-    Socrates  was  far  superior  to  every 

tdte  dmnibus  praestitU.  one  in  point  of  wit  and  humanity. 

Pdricles  et  Themistocles  grdndes    Pericles    and    Themistocles    were 

drant  vMiSj  crebri  sent^ntusj        grand    in    the    use    of   words, 

comprehermine  rSrum  breves.  abounding    in    apothegms,   and 

brief  in  the  comprehension  of 
things. 
Kdn  sdlum  cmnrndoeor  dnhnOj  sed    I  am  not  onlpr  troubled  in  mind,  but 

dtiam  tdto  corpdre  perhorresco.  ^       I  shiver  with  horror  in  every  limb. 

Remarks. 

1.  This  ablative  serves  to  restrict,  limit,  or  define  more  paiticularly 
the  words  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of 
expressions.  £.  g.  medi  senterUid,  med  opinione^  meo  judicio,  in  my 
opmion  or  judmnent ;  re,  in  reality,  in  fact ;  nomXnef  in  (or  by)  name ; 
ffenere,  by  birA ;  domo,  by  residence ;  eloquentid,  in  eloquence,  &c. 

2.  Instead  of  this  ablative  of  limitation  or  more  particular  definition, 
the  poets  and  their  imitators  sometimes  employ  the  accusative.  £.  g. 
Fractus  membra  (sa  membris)  labore.  Disabled  in  his  limbs  from  labor. 
Humeros  (si  humeris)  oleo  perfungy  Anointed  as  to  his  shoulders  with 
oil.  Viie  caput  (=a  capUe)  tegiiur,  He  is  covered  as  to  his  head  with 
vine-leaves.  TremU  artus  (=a  arttbus),  He  trembles  in  his  limbs.  Os 
humerosque  deo  simXlis,  In  countenance  and  shoulders  like  a  divinity  t 
So  also  in  ordinary  prose  even,  id  temp&ris  for  eo  tempore ;  id  aeidtU 
for  ed  aetcUe ;  cetera  and  reliqua  for  ceteris  and  reUquis  relms^  &c.  On 
this  accusative  compare  Lesson  XLVUI.  D. 

THE  ABLATIVE  OF  QUALITY. 

C  A  noun  and  an  adjective  denoting  a  quality, 
character,  or  condition  are  put  in  the   ablative  with 

*  So  also  major y  minor  n&tu ;  and  maadmMSj  mirdmnt  ndiu, 
t  This  differs  very  little  from  the  genitive  or  ablative  of  quality:  —  qfdfti, 
ttiacrii  animi  sumus;  quieto^  alacri  animo  samns. 

I  So  passive  verbs  of  clothing  And  divesting  frequently  have  an  accusative  of 
tiie  thing  put  on  or  taken  on,  instead  of  the  more  regular  ablative.  E.  g. 
Induor  vestem  (^  veste),  I  am  (being)  clothed  in  a  garment.  Indtdturjhciem 
vuUwnque  Dianae,  He  pats  on  the  form  and  countenance  of  Diana.  MutiU 
ferrum  cingltur.  He  begirds  himself  with  the  useless  sword.  Puti-i  laeco  su- 
spensi  locftlos  tabulamqne  lacerto,  Boys  with  their  little  box  of  coonten  and 
their  writiog'tablot  suspended  from  tbieir  left  shoulder. 
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some  tense  of  esse^  existere, 
derstood.     £.  g. 

Agesildus  siaiura  fuU  humtli  et 

cdrpare  exiguo, 
'R&s  est  insigni  infdmia. 
Murena   mediocri   inff^io^    aed 

mdffno  studio  rgrum  v^tSram, 

miiltae  indiistriae  et  rndgni  la- 

horia  fuU. 
Theophrdstus  aiictor  est,    dbur 

fosslle  Candida  et  nigra  colore 

inveniri. 
In  recentidre  Acad^mift  exstitii 

divlna  quddam  cderilate  ing^nii 

Carn^cs. 
Mdgno   timore  sum:  sed  bdne 

sperdmus. 

So  also  without  esse:  — 


or  invenlriy  expressed  or  un- 

Agesilaus  was  of  low  stature  and  of 
a  small  body. 

It  is  an  affair  of  signal  disgrace. 

Murena  was  a  man  of  but  moder- 
ate talent,  but  of  great  zeal  for 
antiquities,  of  much  industiy  and 
great  perseverance. 

Thcophrastus  informs  us,  that  fossil 
ivoiy  is  found  of  a  white  and 
black  color. 

In  the  later  academy  Cameadei 
shone  as  a  man  of  almost  a  di- 
vine quickness  of  intellect. 

I  am  in  great  fear,  but  we  hope  far 
the  best 


Fiiit  quidam,  sihnnia  xngMo  vir, 

Zdno.* 
Fompeium,  praestantissima  virt(i- 

te  vfrum  (ace). 
&t  speliinca  quaSdam,  inJinUa 

altitudtne. 
DifficUi  trdndtu  flihnen,  rip&que 

praer^plis. 


There  was  a  certain  Zeno,  a  man 

of  the  highest  order  of  intellect. 
Pompcy,  a  man  of  the  most  <£»• 

tinguished  virtue. 
There  is  a  certain  cave  of  immense 

dimensions. 
A  river,  difficult  to  croBSf  and  of 

nigged  banks. 

Bemarks. 

1.  The  ablative  of  quality  may  be  explabed  by  instmctus,  praeditus^ 
amcUuSy  **  furnished,  endowed,  adorned  with."  (Cf.  Lessons  LXXI. 
B,  and  LXXU.  B.) 

2.  This  ablative  differs  upon  the  whole  but  little  from  the  pnitivo 
of  quality  ,t  except  that  the  latter  expresses  rather  natural  uan  ac- 
quired qualities,  while  the  former  is  applied  to  both.  The  genitive  of 
quality,  moreover,  seldom  occurs  in  the  plural,  and  comprises  also  de- 
terminations of  measure  which  are  never  indicated  by  the  ablative. 
Sometimes  the  genitive  and  ablative  both  occur  in  the  same  construc- 
tion, as  in  the  example,  Mur€na  mediocri  ingenio^  &c. 

(  Quam  longum  (tempus)  9% 
I  Qudm  dtu  t    Qudm  dUdum  t 

Long,  a  long  time.  Diu,  longum  tempus. 

Very  long.  Perdlu,  u>ngissime. 

For  a  long  time,  a  great    Jam  dIu,  jam  pridem. 
while  (past). 

*  These  examples  may  be  explained  by  a  relative  with  e«<,  /twC,  &e.,  or  by 
the  hypothecial  ens  (*'  beini?  " ).  E.  g.  Zeno,  qui  vir  erat  mmmo  imgeno.  Bpe- 
lunco,  ens  or  quae  est  infinitd  altiiudiWf  &o. 

t  Compare  Lesson  LVH.  A.  |  See  LessoaLVIL  A. 
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Mow  long  is  U  since? 

It  is  (already)  long  since* 

It  18  now  flome  time  rinee. 
It  is  not  long  since. 


For  some  time  (past).  Jam  dudum. 

Longer  (than,  1,  yfxa^  we,    LongIu8,dIutIus(quamdgo,tii,nds). 
&c.). 

'  Q^dm  Idngum  isl^  ex  quo  t 
Qudm  diu  est^  quum  (or  ex  q^6^  sc. 

tempore)? 
Jam  tongum  6it^  ex  quS, 
Jam  diu  esty  qwSan  (ex  quS). 

J^m  d0dam  ^st,  ex  qud  (or  qnum). 
Kdn  Idngum  (hafid  d£u,  haild  dd- 
dum)  ^t,  ex  qud. 

Is  it  long  since  you  have  bKMik.5^^,.i^  ^^^g^'  ^*  ^"^  J^"**" 

fasted?  ji^r     •      A,  '    .    /^-o 

(  Kstne  jam  diu,  quum  jcntavfsti  ? 

It  18  not  long  since  I  have  break-  Haikl  Idngum  est,  ex  qud  (quiim) 

fasted.  jentavi. 

It  is  some  time  since  I   have  Jiim  dudum  dst,  ex  qud  (quiim) 

breakfasted.  jentdvi. 

It  is  a  great  while  since  I  break-  Jam  pdnliu  dst,  ex  qud  tempore 

fasted.          ^  jentdvi. 

It  is  an  hour  since  I  have  break-  Tdta  jaSm  hdra  est,  ex  qud  jcntjivi. 

lasted. 

I  break&sted  an  hour  ago.  Jentdculum  siimpsi  abhinc  hdram 

(linahdrti  Abhinc). 

" '  Ahhinc  diias  horas. 


Tu>ohmr,ago  {wiAin  two  hour,). .  j^^  ^^.,  ^^^.^ 
Three  years  ago    (within   three  ]  Abhinc  tres  dnnos. 


gears) 
An  hour  and  a  half  aga 
Two  hours  and  a  half  ago. 

Is  it  long  since  you  saw  him  ? 

It  is  a  great  while. 


I   Tribits  dnnis  abhinc,* 

5  Abhinc  sesquihdram. 

'  Sesquibdril  dbhinc. 

(  Diias  abhinc  hdras  et  dimfdlam. 

]  Duabus  hdris  dbhinc  et  diroidilU 

I  £stne  tdmpus  Idngum,  ex  qud  6\ua 

-(     vidfsti  ? 

(  Estne  jto  diu,  cum  dum  ndn  vMes  ? 

j  Tdmpus  Uan  4st  kSngnm« 

1  Jiimpdrdiu  est 

TT««  i^«  :-  :*  .:«^^  ,,^.,  ««—  (  Qutodiu  fet,  ex  qud  dum  vidisti  ? 
How^bng  IS  it  since  you  «aw  >  ^^^  j^^"^  ^M^^p^  ^^^  ^^^ 

(     non  vidfsti  ? 
I  saw  him  a  year  ago  (within  a    ^go  ^um  vidi  Abhinc  tfnnum  (lind 

year).  ^no  abhinc). 

Is  It  long  flince  you  are  living  in  (  &tne  \im  Idngum  tdmpus,  ex  qud 

this  country  ?  (      hie  m  tdrra  ddp's  ? 

Have    you    lived    long  in  this    Degisne  jtodiu  hdc  in  tdrra? 

country  ? 


*  See  Lesson  LVn.  D. 
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He  lias  lived  in  America  these  J 
twenty  years. 


How  long  is  it  since  he  was  here  ? 

He  was  here  a  fortnight  ago. 

i  is  but  a  year 
in  these  parts. 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since^ 

It  is  scarcely  six  months  since. 

It  is  nearly  three  years  since. 

It  is  now  almost  a  year  since. 
Almost,  neariy. 
Scarcely. 

A  few  hours  ago. 
Half  an  hour  ago. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  aga 

I  have  been  living  in  this  region 

these  ten  years. 
How  long  have  you    had    the 

horse? 
I  have  had  it  nearly  these  five 

years. 
It  is  now  a  year  since  I  have 

seen  him. 


I  have  lived  here  for  three  years.    Annus  jdm    ^st   t^rtios,   ex  qud 

(quiim)  hie  ddgo. 

iTres  dnni  sunt,  ex   qud  Edmae 
hdbito. 
Tdrtius    idm    dnnus   dst,  ex  qud 
(quiim)  R<5mae  hiibito. 
r  Vi^nti  dnni  sunt,  ex  qud  in  Am4- 
B  J      nca  incolit 
I  yic<SsImus  jim  ibinns  est,  cum  in 
America  incolit. 
Qudm  divL  est,  ex  quo    t^pore 

^derat  ? 
Aderat  (^fuit)  hAc  regidne  dbhinc 
quindecim  dies. 
It  is  but  a  year  since  you  were    Ndn  ^plius  ^nno  est  (^nus  tdn* 

turn  est),   ex  qud  hAc  r^dne 
^eras. 

AmplivLsjam  anno  (dnmtm)  est,  ex 

quo  or  quunu 
Yix  sdx  menses  stint,  ex  qud  or 

(quiim  (cum). 
Trds  prdpe  dnni  siint,  ex  qud  or 
quum. 
T^rtius  pr(5pe  dnnus  ^t,  ex  qud  or 
cum. 
Jdm  f(^re  dnnus  dst,  ex  qud  or  cum. 
Prope,  fere,  paene  (adv.), 
Wx(adv,). 
(  Abhinc  liliquot  hdras. 
'  Aliquot  hdris  dbhinc. 
'  Abhinc  semihdram. 
'  Dimidia  hdrfi  Abhinc. 
'  Abhinc  quadrdntem  hdrae. 
(  Quadnlnte  hdrae  ^hinc. 
Ddcem  jdm  ^nni  sunt,  ex  qud  hilc 

regidne  habito. 
Qu^mdiu  (qudm  Idngum  tdmpus) 

^uum  habmsd  ? 
Qufntus  pa^ne  tfnnus  dst,  ex  qud 

^um  h^beo. 
t^nus,  jam  est  dnnus,  cum  dum  ndn 
vMi. 
It  is  more  than  a  vear  since  you    Amplius  dnno  (^nnum)  est,  ex  qud 

have  seen  your  brother.  fratrem  tuum  ndn  vidisti. 

How  oflen  have  you  heard  him  ?     Qudm  sadpe  dum  audivisti  ? 
I   have   heard    him   more  than    £go  dum  sadpius  quam  vicics  au- 

twenty  times.  di'vi. 

I  have  seen  them  more  than  a    Vidi  dum  sadpius  quam  cdnties. 
hundred  times. 
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How  long  f  since  what  Hmef  Ex  ^6  tempore  f   Ex  qu6t    Quam 

diut 
Since  childhood.  A  pucritift,  a  piiero. 

Since  the  memory  of  man.  Post  hdminmn  mcmdriam. 

From  time  indefinite.  Infinito  ex  tempore. 

How  long  has  he  been  dead  ?  £x  qud  tempore  (quilm  diu)  mdr- 

tnus  est? 
He  has  been   dead    this  great    Mdrtuus  6Btjim  diu  (jto  pridem). 

while. 
He  has  been  dead   (for)  these    Mdrtuus  ^st  jdm  decern  dnnos  (de- 

tcn  years.  c^nnium). 

These    three    days    (for   three    Tres  dies. 

days). 
This  month  (for  a  month).  tTnmn  mensem. 

These  two  years.  Diios  tonos,  bi^nnium. 

How  long  is  it  since  yon  are     Qudm  Idngmn  t<$mpus  dst,  ciim  hlc 

here  ?  ddes  ? 

It  is  three    days   since    I    am  (  Tdrtius  jdm  dies  4stf  cum  ddsum. 

here.  (  Trds  dies  tfdsum. 

I  am  here  since  yes^rday.  Adsum  ex  hestdmo  die. 

How  long  is  it  since  he  is  at    £x  qud  tempore  ddmi  est  ? 

home? 
Since  this  morning.  Ex  mfine  hodi^mo. 

This  long  time.  £x  Idngo  t<$nipore  (longisumc). 

It  is  already  a  month  since  he  is    ^Tnus  jdm  est  m^nsis,  cmn  hlc  est 

here.  (lidcsl). 

(  StO,  stare,  stSti,  st&tum. 
To  cost.  <  Consto,  are,  slVi,  stOlum. 

(     (alicui  aliqua  rk.) 

How  much  does  this  book  cost    Qudnti*  hie  liber  tibi  stdt? 

you? 
It  costs  me  three  dollars  and  a    Stdt  mihi  tribus  thal^ris  et  dimidio. 

half. 
It  costs  mo  five  shillings  and  a    Cdnstitit  mihi  quinque  shillingis  et 

Quarter.  quadrAnte. 

it  cost  you  any  more  than     Stetitno  tibi  plibis,  qu^  mdus  ? 
mine? 
It  cost  me  as  much  as  yours  did    Cdnstltit  mihi  tdnti,  qudnti  tibi  tiius. 

you. 
It  cost  me  a  high   price,    not    Cdnstltit  mihi  mdgno,  pdrvo,  nihilo 
much,  nothing.  (sc.  pr^tio).t 

r£jwo,  ^rg,  emi,  emptunu 
To  purchase,  buy»  <  CotmJ&re  (several  things  together). 

(  Comparoy  are,  avi,  atum. 
What  have  you  purchased  to-day  ?    Quid  emisti  (compartlsti)  hddie  ? 

»  On  this  genitive  of  the  price,  see  Lesson  LXVII.  A, 
t  On  the  ablative  of  the  price,  see  Lesson  LXXI.  A, 
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I  have  purcbaaed  three  pairs  of 
shoes  and  two  pairs  of  Doots. 

Did  you  purchase  anything  yes- 
terday? 

I  brought  three  quires  of  paper 
and  a  picture. 

The  pound  (weight). 

The  half-pound. 

The  dozen. 

The  fix)t  (measure). 

The  inch. 

The  quire  (of  paper), 


"kga  tria  pdoia  calcedmm  et  dtio 

p£ria  caligfirum  coemi  (compa- 

nivi). 
Comparavistine    iliquid    hestdmo 

die? 
Ego  tr§s  sdlpos  chirtae  cum  tdbull 

picta  coemi  (comparivi). 
Libra,  ae,/  ;  libra  pondo,  or  <tm/7/y 

nondo  (indecL). 
Selibra,  ae, /. ;  selibra  pondo. 
Duodecim  (as  nianeral). 
Pes,  gen,  pklis,  m. 
Di^tus,  i,  m. 
Scipus,  i,  m.  (chartae). 


The.gunent(of«ldie«).{:ia:2'/-gr£2). 


The  ring. 
The  picture. 

The  small  picture. 

The  pair. 

A  pair  of  doves. 

A  pair  of  gloves. 

Two  pairs  of  gloves. 

A  noole  pair  of  brothers. 

A  pair  or  oxen,  horses. 

A  pound  of  sujpr. 

Five  pounds  of  sugar. 

A  bow]  consisting  of  five  pounds 

of  gold. 
How  many  pounds  of  meat  did 

vou  buy  ? 
I  have  bouffht  (purchased)  ten 

pounds  ofmeat,  five  pounds  of 

tobacco^  and  twenty  quires  of 

paper. 
I  have  bought  two  dozen  pens. 
I  gave  them  each  a  dozen  books. 


Anulus,  i,  m. 

Tabula  picta,  ae,  /  ;  imago  (-inis) 

picta;  pictura,ae,/. 
Taoella  picta,  ae,/. 

{Par, gen,  p&ris, n. 
Hini,  ae,  a. 

Pflr  columbftrum. 
(  PAr  digitabuldrum. 
(  Bina  digit^bula. 

Dtio  pdria  digitabuldrum. 

P0r  ndbile  frAtrum. 

Jiigum  bdum,  equdrum. 

(Libra)  pdndo  skcch&ri.^ 

Quinque  pdndo  sdcchuri. 

Pdtera  ex  quinque  aiiri  pdndo. 

Qudm  miilta  comparted  pondo  ci&r- 

nis? 
"kgo  ci&mis  pdndo  decern,  tibiici 

pdndo   quinque,  chdrtae  sdLpos 

viginti  companlvi. 

£go  his  dnod^nas  p^nnas  cocmL 
Dddi  dis  duoddnos  Ubros. 


Exercise  133. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  this  village  ?  —  I  have  been  there  several 
times.  —  Are  there  cood  horses  in  it  ?  —  There  is  not  a  single  one  in 
it  —  Have  you  ever  been  in  that  country  ?  —  I  have  been  there  ont'c, 
—  Are  there  many  learned  men  there  ?  —  There  are  many  there,  but 
they  spend  their  time  in  reading  ?  —  Are  there  many  studious  ibll- 
dren  m  that  village  ?  —  There  are  some,  but  there  are  also  others 
who  will  not  study.  —  Are  the  peasants  of  this  village  able  to  read 
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and  write  ?  —  Some  etc  able  to  read,  others  to  write  and  not  to  read, 
and  many  both  to  read  and  to  write ;  there  are  a  few  who  are 
neither  able  to  read  nor  to  write.  —  Have  you  done  the  exercises?  — 
We  have  done  them.  —  Are  there  any  faults  in  them  ?  —  Tliere  are 
no  faults  in  them,  for  we  have  been  very  assiduous.  —  lias  your 
friend  many  children  ?  —  He  has  only  one,  but  he  is  a  good-for- 
nothing  fcHow,  for  he  will  not  study. — In  what  docs  he  spend  his 
time  ?  —  He  spends  his  time  in  playing  and  running.  —  Why  does 
his  father  not  punish  him  ?  —  He  lias  not  the  courage  to  punish  him. 

—  What  have  you  done  with  the  stuff  which  you  bought  ?  —  I  have 
thrown  it  away,  for  it  was  good  for  nothing.  —  How  has  your  son 
written  his  letter  ?  —  He  has  written  it  with  great  care  and  diligence. 
— ^Ile  has  written  it  with  extreme  negligence  (nef/lwentimme), — 
Have  you  heard  your  little  brother  spell  ?  —  I  have  heard  him  pa- 
tiently and  in  silence.  —  Is  your  friend  an  Englishman  '?  —  No,  he  is 
a  Frenchman  by  birth.  —  Are  you  an  American  by  birth  ?  —  No,  I  am 
a  German.  —  Are  they  Bomans  ?  —  No,  they  are  Russians.  —  How 
many  are  there  of  them  ?  —  Thev  are  a  hundred  in  number.  —  Are 
they  equal  to  us  in  industry  ?  —  "f  hey  are  not  our  equals.  —  Do  they 
not  excel  us  in  humanity  V  —  They  do  not  excel  us.  — We  are  not 
inferior  to  them  in  diligence.  —  Is  our  friend  a  man  of  much  talent 
(ingcnio)  V  —  He  is  a  uian  of  high  talent  and  of  the  most  distinguished 
virtue.  —  They  are  men  of  low  stature,  of  small  talent,  and  of  no  virtue. 

Exercise  134. 

Have  you  been  long  in  Paris  ?  —  These  four  years.  —  Has  your 
brother  tijen  long  in  London  ?  —  He  has  been  there  these  ten  years. 

—  Is  it  long  since  you  dined  ?  —  It  is  long  since  I  dined,  but  not 
long  since  I  suppea.  —  How  long  is  it  since  you  supped  ?  —  It  is 
two  hours  and  a  half.  —  Is  it  long  since  you  received  a  letter  from 
your  father  ?  —  It  is  not  long  since  I  received  one.  —  How  long  is  it 
since  you  received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who  is  in  Germany  V  — 
It  is  three  montlis  since  I  received  one.  —  Is  it  long  since  you  spoke 
to  the  man  whose  son  has  lent  you  money  ?  —  It  is  not  loner  since  I 
spoke  to  him.  —  Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  parents  ?  —  It  is  a  great 
while  since  I  saw  them.  —  Has  the  son  of  my  friend  been  living  long 
in  your  house?  —  He  has  been  living  there  a  fortnight  —  How  long 
have  you  had  these  books?  —  I  have  nad  them  these  three  months. — 
How  long  is  it  since  your  cousin  set  out  ?  —  It  is  more  than  a  month 
since  he  set  out  —  What  is  become  of  the  man  who  spoke  English  so 
well  ?  —  I  do  not  know  what  is  become  of  him,  for  it  is  a  great  while 
since  I  saw  him.  —  Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of  the  officer  who  gave 
your  friend  a  stab  with  his  sword  ?  —  It  is  more  than  a  year  since  I 
heai'd  of  him.  —  How  long  have  you  been  learning  German  ?  —  I 
have  been  learning  it  only  these  three  months.  —  Are  you  already 
able  to  speak  it  ?  —  You  see  that  I  am  beginning  to  speak  it.  —  Have 
the  children  of  the  French  noblemen  been  learning  it  long  ?  —  They 
have  been  learning  it  these  five  years,  and  they  do  not  yet  bcjriii  to 
speak.  —  AVhy  can  they  not  speak  it  ?  —  They  cannot  speak  it,  be- 
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cause  they  are  learnii^  it  badly  (male).  —  How  long  is  it  ance  these 
children  drank  ?  —  They  drank  a  quarter  of  an  hour  aga  —  How 
long  has  your  friend  been  in  Spain  ?  —  He  has  been  there  this  month. 
—  When  did  you  meet  my  brother  ?  —  I  met  him  a  fortnight  (fjual- 
iiwrdecim  dies)  ago.  —  Are  there  many  soldiers  in  your  country  ?  — 
There  is  a  regiment  of  three  thousand  men  there.  —  How  long  have  I 
kept  your  cousin's  money  ?  —  You  have  kept  it  almost  a  year. 


Lesson  LXXI.— pensum  unum  et  septua- 

GESIMUM. 
THE  ABLATIVE   AFTER  VERBS. 

A.  After  verbs  of  buying,  selling,  valuing,  estimat- 
ing, and  the  like,  the  noun  denoting  the  price  or  value 
is  put  in  the  ablative.     E.  g. 

Sp^m  praetio  non  etno,  I  do  not  purchase  hope  with  money. 

Viainti  (ale'ntis  iinam  oratidnem  Isocrates  sold  one  of  his  orations  for 

Isdcrates  vendidiL  twenty  talents. 

Lis  djus  aestimcUur  centum  tcden-  His  fine  was  estimated  at  a  hun- 

tis.  dred  talents. 

Quinta  civium  chLssis    undecim  The  fifth  class  of  citizens  was  rated 

millibus  assium  censebdtur.  at  eleven  thousand  asses  each. 

Scnipulum  aiiri  valebal  sestertiis  A  scruple  of  gold  was  worth  twen- 

vicenis.  ty  sesterces. 

Mullo  sanguine  et  vuLneribus  Po^-  The  victory  cost  the  Carthaginians 

nis  victoria  stetii,  much  blood  and  many  wounds. 

Qudd  ndn  opus  est,  asse  c&rum  What  one  does  not  need  is  (too) 

est.                  *  dear  for  a  penny. 

Mugnos  hdmines  virtvUe  metimur,  We  measure  great  men  by  their 

non  fortund,  moral  worth,  and  not  by  their 

fortune. 

Hacc  re,  non  verbis  ponderdnlur.  These  things  are  judged  of  from  the 

n»alitv,  and  not  from  words. 

Qudd  r^tum  est,  nee  inagfutudi-  That  which  is  morally  right  is  es- 

ne  aestimdtury  nee  numero,  nee  timated  neither  by  size,  nor  by 

'     tempore,  number,  nor  by  time. 

Remarks. 

1.  Verbs  of  buying  and  selling  are  also  followed  by  the  ablatives 
magnOy  permagtiOj  plurimo,  parvOy  minXmo  (sc.  pretid)^  but  other  verba 
of  this  class  more  commonly  take  the  genitives  magniy  permagnL  &c. 
(Cf.  Lesson  LXVU.  A.) 

2.  The  ablative  of  price  occurs  in  connection  with  many  other  verbs, 
besides  those  of  buying  and  selling.    E.  g.  Triginta  mitibus  (sestertium), 
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hcAlttatf  He  pays  thirty  thousand  sesterces  for  a  house  (lodgings).  Docet 
talentOy  He  charges  a  talent  for  his  instruction.  Vix  dracfimis  est  ciiso- 
natu8  decern^  He  purchased  provisions  for  scarcely  ten  drachmas. 
Parvo  acre  mereo^  I  serve  for  small  pay.  Lavor  quadratUej  I  am 
washed  (I  bathe)  for  a  quadrans.  So  est  m  the  sense  of  "  it  is  worth  ** ; 
as,  Sal  in  Italia  est  sextante^  In  Italy  salt  is  worth  (sells  for)  a  sextans. 

J5.  Verbs  of  plenty  or  want,  and  corresponding  tran- 
sitive verbs,  signifying  to  fill,  endue,  enrich,  or  to  de- 
prive, and  the  like,  are  followed  by  the  ablative. 

Verbs  of  plenty  and  want  are  aburuloj  affluo^  circumfiuo^  floreo^ 
redundo,  scateoy  vigeo  i  careoy  egeo,  indigeo,  vacOj  &c. 

Verbs  of  filling,  enduing,  depri>ing»  &c.  are  compleo,  explco  and 
impleo,  cumuloy  imbuo,  refercio^  satio  and  exsatio,  saturOj  stipo  and  con- 
stipo ;  afficioy  dotw,  reniuneror,  locupletOj  omo^  augeo ;  — privOy  spolio^ 
orboy  fraudo  and  defraudoy  nudoy  exuo,  &c.    E.  g. 

Abundiirunt  semper  aiiro  regna    The    kingdoms    of    A^a    always 


Asiae. 
Antiochia  entditissimis  hominibuSy 

liberalissimisque  ttttidiis  affile 

tbat. 
lleyno  carebat  Tarquinius,  quum 

regno  esset  expulsus. 

Miilier  abundat  audddHy  consUio 
et  ratiotie  dejicitur, 

Vacdre  culpcL  magnum  est  sold- 

tium. 
Dcus    l»6nis    onvrubus*    explevU 

miinduni. 
Templum  Jnndnis  egref/iis  pictu- 

ris  locupletdre  volucrunt. 
Natiira  Germdniam  decoravU  al- 

tissimorum  hdminum  exerciii- 

bus. 
Demdcritus  dicitur  dculia  se  pri' 

vwtse. 
Consilio  et  auctoritdte  ndn  mddo 

non  orbdri,  sed  ^tiam  augeri 

sendctus  sdlet 


abounded  in  gohL 

The  city  of  Antioch  abounded  in 
learned  men  and  liberal  pursuits 
of  the  highest  order. 

Tarquin  was  without  royal  authori- 
ty when  he  had  been  expelled 
from  his  realm. 

Woman  has  an  abundance  of  au- 
dacity, but  is  deficient  in  de- 
liberation and  method. 

To  be  free  from  guilt  is  a  great 
consolation. 

God  has  filled  the  world  with  good 
things  of  every  kind. 

They  wanted  to  enrich  the  temple 
oi  Juno  with  choice  paintings. 

Nature  has  adorned  (xermania  with 
armies  of  the  tallest  men. 

Democritus  is  said  to  have  deprived 
himself  of  his  eyes. 

Old  age  is  commonly  not  only  not 
deprived  of  counsel  and  authori- 
ty, but  even  advanced  in  it. 


Ekmarks. 

1.  The  verbs  egeo,  indigeoy  compleo,  and  impleo  sometimes  take  the 
genitive  instead  of  the  abiative.    £.  g.  Aliquem  temeritatis  implerej  To 


*  After  verbs  of  filling,  and  others  of  this  clsxs,  the  ablative  may  also  be  put 
as  the  means  or  instrument.    Cf.  Lesson  LXIX.  C 
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fill  any  one  with  temerih'.  Complete  Jam  mercatdrom  career  egt, 
The  prison  is  already  fuU  of  merchants.* 

2.  To  this  construction  belong  affic^re  and  remunerdri,  in  expros- 
aons  like  afficire  aliquem  benefictOy  honore^  praernXo^  to  bestow  a  kind- 
nojiis,  an  honor,  a  reward  upon  any  one ;  afficere  aliquem  ignominiH^ 
injuria,  poena,  mnrte,  to  innict  a  dishonor,  an  injur}-,  punishment, 
death  upon  any  one ;  remunerdri  aliquem  praemioy  to  requite  any  one 
with  a  reward. 

8.  To  this  rule  may  also  be  referred  the  adjectives  orbm,  helplofss, 
bereaved ;  vacuus,  empt}' ;  and  refertus,  full,  replete.  £.  g.  OrbM 
libSrii,  Bereaved  of  children.  Mare  portUbus  orbum,  A  sea  without 
ports.  Vaciiae  vites  fructu,  Vines  without  fruiL  hhsula  re/erta  diviiiix^ 
An  island  full  of  riches-t 

4.  Opus  est,  "  there  is  ncexl,"  is  either  used  impersonally  with  the 
ablative,  or  personally  (as  opus  est,  opus  sunt)  witli  the  nominative. 
The  person  is  then  always  in  tlie  dative.  E.  g.  Opus  est  mUd  librU.  — 
Malta  tibi  opus  sunt.  —  Dux  nobis  et  auctor  opus  est.  —  Auctoritdtr  tud 
nobis  opus  est,  et  consUio.  —  The  thing  needed  is  sometimes  also  ex- 
pressed by  the  genitive,  by  an  infinitive  or  supine  in  ti,  or  by  the  abla- 
lative  of  a  perfect  participle.  E.  g.  Temporis  opus  est.  There  is  need 
of  time.  Quid  opus  est  plara  (so.  proferre)  ?  What  need  is  there  of 
saying  more  ?  Nunc  opus  est  te  animo  valere,  Now  you  must  be  strong 
in  mind.  Longlus,  quam  quod  scitu  opus  est.  Farther  than  is  necessary 
to  know.  Hoc  facto,  maturato  opus  est.  This  must  be  done,  hastened. 
To  tliese  add  Mihi  opus  est,  ut  lavem,  It  is  necessary  tliat  I  should  wash.( 

5.  The  construction  of  usus  est,  "  it  is  necessar}-,"  is  the  same  as 
that  of  opus  est.  E,  g.  Nunc  manlbus  rapidis  wtus  est.  —  An  cuiquam 
est  usus  homini,  se  ut  cruciet  t  Does  any  man  need  tonnenting  liiui- 
self? 

C.  Verbs  signifying  to  remove,  to  expel,  to  deter,  to 
free,  and  others  denoting  separation,  difference,  or  dis- 
tance, are  frequently  followed  by  the  ablative,  witiiout 
the  prepositions  ab,  de,  or  ex, 

Tlie  principal  verbs  of  this  class  are  pello,  depello  and  expello,  ejicio, 
abterreo  and  deterreo,  moveo,  amoveo,  demoveo,  remoreo:  abeo,  exeo, 
cedo,  decedo,  discedo,  desisto,  evado,  abstineo ;  libera,  expedio,  solco, 
exstUro,  exnnero,  and  leco :  —  alieno  and  abalieno,  distingo,  d'iscernOy 
secerno,  differo,  discrejx),  dissideo,  diMo,  abhorreo,  &c.     E.  g. 

Censdres  omnes,  quos  (de)  sendiu  All  the  censors,  whom  they  liave 

moverunt.  removed  from  the  senate. 

Ne  opiflees  qu^dem  s6  (ab)  drti*  Not   even  the   artisans  withdrew 

bus  sdis  removei^nt.  from  their  trades. 

»  On  egeo  and  iwliffeo  compare  page  113. 

t  But  Bl!«o  mnre  vacuum  ab  JioUdnts.  —  Rtftrta  Gallia  ntgodatomm,  accord- 
ing to  Lesson  LXVI.  A. 
I  Compare  pages  183  and  288. 
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Apud    Germdnos    quemciinqae 

mort^ium  arcere  (a)  tecio  nd- 

fas  habctur. 
Pdpulus  Atfaenidnas  Fhocidnem 

^pdtria  pepiU'U. 
U$u  lirbis  prohibere  peregrinos 

inhumAnum  est 
Brutus  civitHtem  domindlu  regio 

liberCwU. 
P<^tiit  Fldccus,  ut  Ugibua  solvere' 

iur. 
Exonera  civit^tem  vdno  fdrsitan 

metu. 


Among  tbc  Germanfl  it  was  consid- 
ered  wrong  to  drive  away  any 
human  being  from  a  roo£ 
The  Athenian  people  expelled  Pho- 

cion  from  his  country. 
It  is  inhuman  to  prevent  strangers 

from  the  use  ot  the  city. 
Brutus  delivered  the  country  fix>m 

royal  domination. 
Flaccus  petitioned  to  be  released 

from  the  laws. 
Belease  the  state  from  perhaps  a 
groundless  apprehension. 
Levamur  nunentitione,  Uberdmur    We  are  relieveu  from  superstition, 
mortis  meiu*  we  are  delivered  from  the  fear 

of  death. 
Sol  ex  a^uo  me^  distdbat  utrd-    The  sun  was  equally  distant  fitnn 
que,  the  east  and  west 

Bemabks. 

1.  The  verbs  exstolvere,  exonerare^  and  levdre  are  always  followed 
by  the  ablative,  while  Hberare^expedire,  aolvire,  and  the  adjective  /iftcr, 
may  have  either  aliqna  re  or  ab  aliqud  re. 

2.  The  verbs  alienarey  abalienare,  distxnguSre^  &c.  commonly  have 
ab^  and  the  ablative  only  among  the  poets.  But  differref  discrepOre, 
&c.,  and  the  adjective  diverswy  sometimes  have  the  dative  instead  of  <i5. 

3.  The  verb  separare  commonly  takes  ab.  The  construction  of 
prohibere  and  dtfendert  is  all^ttem  re,  ab  re  or  ab  aliquo.  That  of 
interdicere^  alicui  aliqud  re,  as  m  the  formula  alicui  aqua  ei  igni  inter- 
dicerey  to  banish  one. 

4.  In  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  the  poets  sometimes  put  the  genitiye 
instead  of  the  ablative  after  verbs  and  adjectives  of  separation.  £.  g. 
Me  omnium  Jam  labOrum  leoas,  You  release  me  now  from  all  my  labors. 
LOter  labonim.  Free  from  labors.    Purtu  sceleris.  Pure  from  guilt 


The  host,  inn-keeper. 
The  property,  fortune. 


The  patrimony. 
The  entire,  whole : 


all. 


To  spend,  expend. 
To  draw  and  spend  (out  of 
the  public  treasury). 

To  squander. 

To  spend,  consume  (in  eat- 
ing, &c.). 

37  ♦ 


Hospes,  Itis,  m. ;  caupo,  onis,  m. 

Facultates,^.  pL ;  bona,  omm,  n. ; 
res  familians. 

Patrimonium,  i,  n. 
{  Totus,  a,  um. 
•<  Integer,  gra,  grum. 
{  Omnis,  is,  e. 

Expendo,  5re,  di,  som. 

Er5go,  &re,  &vi,  atum. 

Depromo,  ere,  mpsi,  mptom. 

Dittundo,  ere,  fuai,  fusum. 

Dilapido,  are,  ivi,  &tum. 

Comedo,  Sre,  edi,  esum. 

Consumo,  §re,  m^,  mptom. 

Conflcio,  Sre,  feci,  fectum. 
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How  much  have  you  spent  to- 
day? 

I  have  spent  only  ten  ddhuns. 

Have  I  spent  more  money  than 
you  ? 

You  have,  on  the  contrary,  spent 
less  than  I. 

How  much  am  I  to  pay  ?  (What 
expense  have  I  made  ?) 

You  have  spent  nearly  a  hun- 
dred dollars. 

How  much  has  he  spent  at  the 
inn? 

He  has  spent  nearly  all  the 
money  he  has. 

Has  he  much  property  Qaxg^ 
means)? 

He  has  nothing  more,  for  he  has 
squandered  his  entire  patri- 
mony. 

Did  he  squander  what  he  had  ? 

He  has  squandered  both  his  own 
and  other  people's  money. 
Just  now. 

The  infant  just  bom. 

The  stranger  just  arrived. 

The  men,  who  have  just  arrived. 

He  just  now  writes. 

Have  you  just  come  ? 

He  has  just  wiitten. 

I  have  just  now  seen  your  brother. 

What  countryman  are  you  f 

I  am  an  American,  an  English- 
man, a  Russian. 

Where  do  you  come  from  ? 

I  am  from  London,  Home,  Leip- 
sic,  Paris. 

I  am  a  Londoner,  Soman,  from 
Leipsic,  a  Parisian. 

From  Sparta. 
From  Athens. 
From  Venice. 
From  Dresden. 
From  Berlin. 


Quintam  peciiniam  hiMie  expen- 

dlsti? 
Ddcem  t^ntum  thal^ros  expdndi. 
£gdne  majdrem  peciiniam  expendi 

quam  til  ? 
fmmo  pdtius  minorem,  qudm  dgo, 
expendisti. 
(  Quiintum  (pecuniae)  com^di  ? 
<  Qufd  siimptus  fdci  ? 
(  Qudntum  tibi  debeo  ? 
Ad  centum  thaldros  consumpsisti. 

QuM  pecuniae  confccit  (quid  sum- 
plus  f^cit^  apud  hdspitem  ? 

Peciinias  suas  fdre  dmnes  consiim- 
psit  ct  confecit. 

Tendtne  fiicultiites  m^as  ? 

Ndn  tfmplius ;  niSm  patrimdnium 
siium  integrum  dilapidflvit. 

Profudftne  siium  ? 

Profudit  vdro  et  siium  et  alidna. 

MSdo,  commd(lum  ;  proxinie  (adv.) ; 

recenSy  tis^  adj. 
Infans  mddo  nfltus  (r^ens  a  ndtu). 
Rccens  ddvcna. 
Hdmines,  qui  mddo  (prdxime)  ad- 

vendrunt. 
Mddo  serf  bit. 
Advenis  mddo  ? 
Scripsit  mddo. 

£go  fratrem  tiium  mddo  vid^bom. 
Cujas  (cujatis)  es  t 
Americfinus,  Anglus,  Russus  sum. 

t^nde  vdnis  ? 

Ydnio  Londino,  Rdmi,  Lfpsia,  Ln- 
tdti&  Parisidrum.     (Cf.   Lesson 
LVL  C.) 
Ddmo  Londindnsis,  Romfinus,  Li- 
psiensis,  Parisiensis  siim.      (Cf. 
page  195.) 
Spartanus,  i,  m,  (a,  ae,/). 
Atheniensis,  is,  m,  kf. 
Yenetus,  i,  m. 
^Dresdensis,  is,  m.  &/. 
^Berolinensis,  is,  m.  &,/, 
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From  Vienna. 

From  New  York. 

From  Cambridge. 
Are  you  from  Athens  ? 
No,  I  am  from  Venice  (a  Vene- 
tian). 

To  serve  (any  one). 

To  -wait  upon,  attend   on 
one. 

To  attend  one  professionally. 

To  be  in  one's  service. 


Was  he  in  your  service  ? 

He  was  in  my  service  twenty 

years. 
Does  he  serve  (attend  on  you) 

well  (promptly)  ? 
He  docs  serve  me  very  well. 

Did  the  doctor  attend  you  to-day  ? 
No,  he  has  neglected  to  attend 
mc  to-day. 

To  spoil,  damage,  corrupt 

To  soil. 
He  has  soiled  his  handkerchief. 
Has  any  one  spoiled  your  hat  ? 

No  one  Hias  spoiled  it). 

Is  your  dress  spoiled  ? 

My  dress  is  not  spoiled,  but  my 

book  is. 
Is  the  sugar  spoiled  (damaged)  ? 

It  is     It  is  not. 

To  dress,  clothe. 

To  dress,  fit,  become  (any 
one) 

Most  beautifully,  chanxdngly. 

Admirably. 
This  coat  fits  you  very  well. 
How  does  this  hat  fit  (become) 

me? 
It  fits  you  charmingly,  admirably. 


*Vindobonen9s,  is,  m.  &/. 
•Neo-Eboracensis,  is,  m.  &/. 
♦Cantabrigiensis,  is,  m.  Scf, 

Niim  ddmo  Atheni^nsis  es  ? 

Ndn  v^ro ;  ^go  Venetus  sum. 

Servio,  ire,  ivi  (fi),  itum  (alicci). 
(  Ministrare  alicui. 
(  Apparere  alicui  {officially), 

Operam  d&re  (adesse)  alicui. 
( In  &mul&tu  esse  apud  aliquem. 

<  In  ministerio  alicujus  esse. 
(  Servire  apud  aliquem. 

f  Erdtne  in  ministerio  tuo  (in  &mu- 
(     IdtuapudtS)? 

£rat  apud  md  in  famuUtu  vig^ti 
^nnos. 

Ministriitne  tfbi  b^ne  (partite)  ? 

Ministrat  mihi  vdro^idmodum  b^no 

(parate). 
Deditne  tibi  dperam  hddie  m^dicus  ? 
Non;  operam  mlhid^Lre  hddie  prae- 

termisit. 
(  Perdo,  ero,  didi,  ditum. 

<  Corrumpo,  ere,  riipi,  ruptnm* 
{  Vitio,  are,  avi,  atum. 

Inqulno,  are,  &vi,  atum. 
Mnccinium  siium  inquin&vit 
]fecquis    (mimquis)    pfleum    tuum 

iM^rdidit? 
Nemo. 

Vestisne  tiia  vitiata  dst  ? 
Ndn  vdstb  m^,  sed  Mb&t  vitifttus 

est. 
&tne  si&ccharum  vidiltum  (comi- 

ptum)  ? 
"ksi  profdctOv    Ndn  est 
Vestes  parare  alicui. 
Vestio,  ire,  ivi,  itum. 
Convenire  (alicui). 
Decere  (aliquem). 
Di^um  esse  (aliquo). 
Pulcherrime,  optlme. 
Mirifice. 

Hade  tdga  \M  dptime  cdnvenit 
Qudmodo    mAii  sddet    (cdnvenit) 

hicce  pfleus? 
S^det  tfbi  pulcherrime,  mii^ce. 
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Tibi  minas  cdnvenit. 

}Tg  non  est  dignus. 
T6  dedccet. 

Ydstis  flla  4nm  decct  mirifice  (eo 
dign^ssima  est). 
f  Vestitne  pdter  libeiDS  siios  ? 
(  Pardtne  pater  vestes  liberis  ? 
V&tit.     Ptlrat. 

Fatdme  tibi  vestes  novas  parat  ? 
Pdter. 
Deus  ipse  egdnos  vestire  dicitur. 

Quemddmodum  drat  piier  vestitus  ? 

Indutus  erat  vcste  viridi. 

Puella  induta  drat  vcsto  caenilea. 

Indutum  (am,  um)  esse  (veste  all- 
qua). 
5  Quam  magnus,  a,  um  ? 
1  Quantus,  a,  um  ? 
\  Quam  altus  (celsus),  a,  um  ? 
(  Cujus  magnitudlnis  ? 
i  Quam  altus,  a,  um  ? 
J  Qqam  profundus,  a,  mn  ? 
(  Cujus  profunditatis  ? 

Ciijus  altitiidinis  est  djus  ddmus  ? 
(  Alta  dst  circiter  trigifUa  pe'fles  (ace.). 
-i  Est  pedum  circiter  triginta.     (Cf. 
(     Lesson  LXIV.  B.) 

D.  Obs.  In  answer  to  the  questions,  How  far  f  Hoto  long 
{high,  deep,  wide,  thick)  ?  the  noun  denoting  the  extent  of  space 
is  generally  put  in  the  accusative  without  a  preposition,  but 
sometimes  in  the  ablative.* 


It  does  not  become  you  very  well. 
It  misbecomes  you. 

That  garment  becomes  him  ad- 
mirably. 

Does  the  father  clothe  his  chil- 
dren? 

He  does  clothe  them. 

Does  your  father  clothe  you  ? 

He  does. 

God  himself  is  said  to  clothe  the 
needy. 

How  was  the  boy  clothed  ? 

He  was  dressed  in  green. 

The  girl  was  dressed  in  blue. 
To  be  dressed  in. 

How  large,  of  what  size  ? 
How  high  ? 

How  deep  ? 
How  high  is  his  house  ? 
It  is  about  thirty  feet  high. 


How  deep  is  the  well  ? 

It  is  twenty  feet  deep. 

He  had  two  ditches  made,  fifteen 

feet  deep.    Behind  these  he 

constructed     a    rampart     of 

twelve  feet. 
We  have  not  sone  a  foot  beyond. 
The  plain  of  Marathon  is  about 

ten  thousand  paces  (ten  miles) 

from  Athens. 
The  army  was  about  a  three  days' 

journey  from  the  river  Tenais. 
He  encamped  three  miles  from 

the  city. 


Qudm  titns  (profundus)  piiteus  dst? 
Altus  (profundus)  dst viginti  pedes. 
Diias  fdssas  (imndechn  pedes  Uta5 

Serdiixit    Post  das  viillum  duo- 
ecim  pddum  exstnixit 

Pedem  ndn  egrdssi  sumus. 
Campus  ^larathon  ab  Athdnis  cir- 
citer milia  passuum  decern  ihcsL 

Exdrcltus  tridui  itin^i^  ^fuit  ab 

dmne  TenSi. 
TYia  milia  passuum  ab  lirbe  cdstra 

pdsuit 


*  This  coiistnictiou  is  consequently  the  same  as  that  of  Time,  in  answer  to 
n<m  Umgt  on  which  compare  Lesson  LVII.  A. 
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He  established  himself  about  nx 

miles  fram  Csesar's  camp. 
TYue. 
True  virtue,  friendship,  religion. 
A  true  aud  sincere  (genuine) 

friend. 
A  true  scholar. 
Is  it  true  ? 
]t  is  true.    It  is  so. 
Is  it  not  so  ? 

I  do  not  deny  it    I  grant  it. 
Is  it  true  that  his  house  has  been 

burnt  ? 
Is  it  true  that  he  has  lost  his 

house  by  fire  V 
It  is  really  so. 

It  is  not  true.    It  is  false. 


MUtbun   pdssuum   »€x  a   Cad^&ris 

cdstris  consedit. 
T'erwj?,  a,  wn. 

Vera  vfrtus,  amicitia,  reli^o. 
Vcrus  et  sincerus  amicus. 


Vfr  vdre  ddetus. 

Venimne  est  ?     ]6stne  Tcrum  ? 

Vcrum  est.    Res  ita  (sic)  se  hiibet 

Kdnne  ?    Ain*  tu  V 

Non  nego.     Conccdo. 

Yerumne  est,  domum  ^jus  dcfla- 
gr&tam  ^sse  ? 

^ne  vdrum,  ^um  domum  suam 
vi  flammaLrum  ainisisse  ? 

Rds  prdrsus  ita  sd  hdbet 
5  N6n  vcnun  est 
(  Fdlsum  est 
Is  it  not  true  that  you  are  sqnan-    Kdnne  verum  est,  tc  patrimdnium 

dilapidfire? 

R^m    itBk   sd    habdro    ndn    n^go. 
(Lesson  LIU.  B.  8.) 

Ita  vivam,  ut  scio,  rdm  sic  sd  ha- 
bere. 

Nd  \ivam,  si  scio,  in  vdmm  sft 
(fta  s6  hdbeat). 

Philosophus,  i,  m. 

Clavis,  IS,/. 

Claustrum,  i,  n. 

Ostium,  L  n. 

Faber  (ri,  m.)  claustr&riuB. 
(    Sella  equaria,  ae,/. 
\  *£phipplum,  i,  n. 

Ephippiorum  artifex  (Icis,  m.). 

Habetne,  linde  cdnunode  vivat  ? 

Habet    Ndn  hdbet, 

2udntu8  est  di  rcditus  pecdniao  ? 
nnua  hdbet  mille  aureorum. 


dering  vour  patrimony  ? 
I  do  not  aeny  that  it  is  so. 

As  sure  as  I  live,  I  know  it  to  be 

so. 
As  sure  as  I  live,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  so. 

The  philosopher. 
The  key. 
The  lock  (bolt). 
The  door. 
The  k)cksmith. 


The  saddle. 

The  saddler. 
Has  he  a  comfortable  income  ? 
He  has.    He  has  not. 
How  lai^e  is  his  income  ? 
H^  has  an  annual  income  of  a 

thousand  aurei. 
He  has  fifty  crowns  per  month 

to  live  upon. 
Ikfay  I  offer  yon  (do  you  choose) 

some  of  this  (dish)  ? 
I  should  Hke  some  of  it. 
I  do  not  like  it. 
It  does  not  agree  with  me. 
That  will  not  do  for  me. 
The  income  (of  money,  &c.). 


Rdditum  menstruum  hdbet  quin- 

quaginta  thaldrum. 
Vfsne  (optdsne)  aliqudntulum  do 

hdc  (cfbo)  ? 
6pto  v^ro  aliqudntulum. 
Mihi  ndn  libet. 
Mihi  ndn  prddest 
Hdo  nulii  ndn  lisui  est 
Redltus,  us,  tn.  (reditus  pecuniae). 


The  annual  income  (pension,  &c.).  Annuum,  i,  n.,  or  pi,  annua,  drum. 
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Annual.  Annnus,  a,  um. 

Monthly.  Menstruos,  a,  um. 

To  board  (with  any  one).    \  !}?'•.»"•  '^''»»*  """'-J^'^  ""'*''°^- 
^  I  Alicujus  victu  utor,  uti,  usus  sum. 

TV  A  ,,^.,  iwv««^  «,:*i.  i,:^.  o  1  Alebarisne  ab  illo  ? 

Did  you  board  with  hun  ?  |  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^,,^^^  ^ 

I  did  board  with  him.  Alebar.     Usus  sum. 

Exercise  135. 

Who  is  the  man  who  has  just  spoken  to  you  ?  —  He  is  a  learned 
man. — "What  has  the  shoemaker  just  brought?  —  He  has  brought  the 
boots  and  shoes  which  he  has  made  us.  —  Who  are  the  men  that 
have  just  arrived  V  —  They  are  philosophers.  —  Of  what  country  are 
they  ?  —  They  are  from  London.  —  Who  is  the  man  who  has  just 
started?  —  He  is  an  Englishman  who  has  squandered  away  all  his 
fortune  in  France. —  What  countryman  are  you  ?  —  I  am  a  Spaniard, 
and  my  friend  is  an  Italian.  —  Wilt  thou  go  for  the  locksmith  ?  — 
Why  must  I  go  for  the  locksmith  ?  —  He  must  make  me  a  key,  for  I 
have  lost  the  one  belonging  to  my  room.  —  Where  did  your  undo 
dine  yesterday  ?  —  He  dined  at  the  inn-keeper's.  —  How  much  did 
he  spend  ?  —  He  spent  three  florins.  —  How  much  has  he  a  month  to 
live  upon  ?  —  He  nas  two  hundred  florins  a  month  to  live  upon.  — 
Must  I  go  for  the  saddler  ?  —  You  must  go  for  him,  for  he  must  mend 
the  saddle.  —  Have  you  seen  any  one  at  the  market  ?  —  I  have  seen 
a  good  many  people  there.  —  How  were  they  dressed  ?  —  Some  were 
dressed  in  blue,  some  in  green,  some  in  yellow,  and  several  in  red.  — 
How  much  (quanti)  did  you  buy  your  horse  for  ?  —  I  bought  it  for 
twenty  pounds  of  gold.  —  Did  he  sell  his  house  for  a  high  price 
(magno)  ?  —  He  sold  it  for  a  very  high  price  {permagno) ;  he  sold  it 
for  ten  thousand  talents.  —  Did  your  oooks  cost  you  as  much  as 
mine  ?  —  The^  cost  me  just  as  much  (tantidem) ;  they  cost  me  a 
thousand  aurei.  —  How  much  do  your  lodging  cost  you  ?  —  They 
cost  me  ten  dollars  ^crowns)  per  month.  —  I&w  much  do  you  pay 
for  instruction  (quarUt  doceris)  r  —  I  pay  fifty  crowns  for  it  —  Iiow 
much  is  com  worth  in  this  re^on  (regio)  ?  —  A  medimnus  of  com  is 
worth  only  half  a  dollar  in  this  region. 

Exercise  ISG. 

Who  are  those  men?  —  The  one  who  is  dressed  in  gray  is  my 
neighbor,  and  the  one  with  the  black  coat  the  physician,  whose  sou 
has  given  my  neighbor  a  blow  with  a  stick.  —  Who  is  the  man  with 
the  green  coat  ?  —  He  is  one  of  my  relations.  —  Are  you  from  Ber- 
lin ?  -^  No,  I  am  from  Dresden.  —  How  much  money  nave  your  chtU 
dren  spent  tcnlay  ?  —  They  have  spent  but  little ;  they  have  spent 
but  one  florin.  —  Does  that  man  serve  you  well  ?  —  He  does  serve 
me  well ;  but  he  spends  too  much.  —  Are  you  willing  to  take  this 
servant  ?  —  I  am  willing  to  take  him  if  he  will  serve  me.  —  Can  I 

*  From  alo,  ire,  aim,  aUtua^  or  aUum,  to  DOorish,  support. 
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take  this  servant  ?  —  You  can  take  him,  for  he  has  served  me  very 
well.  —  How  long  is  it  since  he  (first)  served  you?  —  It  is  but  two 
months  since.  —  Has  he  served  you  long  ?  —  He  has  served  me  (for) 
six  years.  —  How  much  did  you  give  him  a  year  ?  —  I  gave  him  a 
hundred  crowns.  —  Did  he  board  with  you  V  —  He  did  board  with 
me.  —  What  did  you  give  him  to  eat  ?  —  I  cave  him  whatever  I  ate. 
Were  you  pleased  with  him  ?  —  I  was  mucb  pleased  with  him.  —  Is 
he  free  from  (vacatne)  guilt  ?  —  He  is  entirely  (jfrorsus^  free  from  it. 

—  Does  this  countir  abound  in  gold  ?  —  It  does  not  aoound  (in  it). 
Has  he  filled  his  class  with  wine  ?  —  He  has  filled  it  with  pure  wine 
(merum).  —  Does  ne  adorn  his  house  with  pictures  ?  —  He  is  adorn- 
ing it. — Will  you  release  us  from  fear  (metu)  ?  —  I  cannot  release 
you  (from  it).  —  Were  they  expelled  (expulsus)  from  their  countrj'  ? 

—  They  were  not  expelled. 


Lesson  LXXn.— pensum  alterum  et  sep- 

TUAGESIMUM. 

ABLATIVE  AFTER  VERBS  AND  ADJECTIVES. 

A.  The  deponent  verbs  fi/or,  fruor^  fungor^  poCurr^ 
vescor,  dignor^  laetor,  gloriai'^  nilor,  and  the  compounds 
abu,lor,  perfruor,  defungory  and  perfungor  are  generally 
followed  by  the  ablative.     E.  g. 

Ndvis  dptime  cursum  cdnficit  ^,    That  ship  makes  the  best  passa^^e 

auae   scientissimo  gubemcUore        which    has    the    most     skilful 

\itUur.  helmsman. 

Id  ^st  cujdaque  prdprium,  qti6    The  property  of  every  one  is  that 

Gufsque  fruXtur  ^tque  Otitur,  which  ne  enjoys  and  uses. 

Qui  adipfsci  vSram  gidriam  vo-    Let  him,  who  desires  to  acquire 

let,  justitiae  yiin^a/ur  officiis,  real  distinction,  attend  to  the  re- 

auirements  of  justice. 
Defuncti  hello  Punico,   Romdni    Released  from  the  Punic  war,  the 

irma  Maceddniae  intuldrunt         Romans    directed    their    arms 

against  Macedonia. 
J^adem  per^cfila,  quibus  nos  per^    The  same  dangers  which  we  have 

JvfncU  nanus,  undergone. 

Impedimdniis    castrijBque    ndstri    Our  soldiers  made  themselves  mas- 

poiili  sunt,  ters  of  the  bagflragc  and  the  camp. 

Helv^tiispersudsit,  perfdcile  esse,    He  persuaded  the  Helvetii,  that  it 

totlus  G^liae  imperio  potiri  was  very  easy  to  get  possession 

of  entire  Gaul. 
Niimldae  plerumque  Idcte  et  fe-    The  Numidians  subsisted   princi- 

rm&  cdrne  vescebdnlur.  pally  upon  milk  and  the  nesh  of 

wild  beasts. 
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6mne,    tjtto  vescuntur  hdmincs, 

pdniis  est. 
Haud  equidem  tali  md  dignor  ho- 

nvre. 
Nulla  re  tam  laetdri  sdleo,  quam 

medrum  officidrum  cangcientid. 

Nulla  re  niti  ddcct  sapidntem, 
nisi  virtute  animiquc  conscir 
entiCU 


Everything,  which  men  live  upon, 
18  food  (provisions). 

I  do  not  consider  myself  worthy  of 
such  an  honor. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  I  am 
wont  to  take  so  much  delight,  as 
in  the  consciousness  of  my  duties. 

The  philosopher  ought  to  rely  on 
nothing,  except  on  virtue  and 
the  consciousness  of  intellect 

Remarks. 

1.  The  verbs  C^or,  frrlor^  fungor^  potior,  and  vescor  sometimes  also 
o(!cur  with  the  accusative.  £.  g.  Rem  medici  utunlur,  —  Ara;entum 
abiltor,  —  Frui  ingenlum.  —  Milit&re  munus  Junffens,  ^- Potln  admi- 
nistrationem  regni,  —  Absinthium  vescurUur. 

2.  Potior  also  governs  the  genitive ;  as,  potiri  rerum,  imperii,  domi- 
nationiSf  to  obtain  the  chief  command.  The  construction  of  glorior  is 
either  re,  de  re,  or  in  re;  that  of  nitor  and  innitor,  re,  in  re,  ad  or 
IX  REM.  E.  g.  In  virtute  Jure  gloriamur,  We  justly  seek  our  honor  in 
virtue.  Pompeii  in  vit&  nitebatur  solus  civitatts.  The  salvation  of  the 
state  depended  upon  the  life  of  Pom|)ey.  Ad  immortalitatem  gloriae 
nilitury  He  is  striving  after  an  immortality  of  glory. 

8.  Fldo  and  confido  either  take  the  ablative,  like  nitor,  or  the  da- 
tive. E.  g.  Nemo  allerlus,  qui  suae  conftdit,  virtuti  inridet.  No  one 
envies  the  virtue  of  another,  who  has  any  confidence  in  his  own. 
Nemo  potest  fortunae  stabilitate  confuHre,  No  one  can  rely  upon  Jthe 
stability  of  fortune.  —  Stare,  "  to  abide  by,"  has  either  the  ablatlye  or 
in ;  as,  Stant  sententia.  They  abide  by  their  opinion.  Stare  in  fide^ 
To  remain  true,  faithful. 

B,  The  preceding  rule  includes  the  adjectives  dignxis,  in- 
dignus,  fretus,  cdtenus,  praedttus,  and  contenha^  which  are  like- 
wise followed  by  the  ablative.    E.  g. 


Natus  Slim  ad  agdndum  sdmper 
illiquid  dignum  viro. 

Excellentium  civium  vfrtus  tmt- 
tatione,  ndn  invidia  digna  ^t 

Quam  miilti  Idice  indtgnt  siint,  et 
tamen  dfes  drltur. 

Iladc  ad  te  scrfpsi  Iib^rlu8,yre2t» 
conscierUia  otTicii  mdi. 

Dil  sunt  bcneflci,  ndquo  hoc  aH- 
enum  ducunt  majestdte  sua, 

Epicurus  confirmat,  dcos  meh^ 
bris  humdnis  dsse  praedUos, 


I  am  bom  for  the  constant  per- 
formance of  something  worthy  of 
the  character  of  man. 

The  virtue  of  eminent  citizens  de- 
serves imitation,  and  not  envy. 

How  many  are  unworthy  of  the 
light  of  day,  and  yet  it  rises! 

I  have  written  you  this  somewhat 
frankly,  relying  on  my  consoioua- 
ness  of  duty. 

The  gods  are  beneficent,  nor  do 
they  consider  this  attribute  at 
variance  with  their  majesty. 

Epicurus  asserts,  that  the  gods  are 
possessed  of  human  limbs. 
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Mens  est  praedita  molu  tempt-  The  mind  is  endued  with  eternal 

temo.  motion. 

Pdrvo  est  natiira  contenta.  Nature  is  content  with  little. 

Quod  cuique  tampons  ad  viv^n-  Every  one  ought  to  be  contented 

dum  d^tur,  eo  d^bet  ^sse  cor^  with  the  space  of  time  given  hun 

tentus,  to  live  in. 

Remarks. 

1.  AlienuSj  in  the  sense  of  "  averse  or  hostile  to,"  has  commonly 
cither  ab  or  the  dative  ;  but  in  the  sense  of  "  unsuitable,  inooranati- 
bte,"  it  has  either  the  ablative  or  a6,  and  sometimes  the  genitive.  K.  g. 
Homo  alUnus  a  liUeris,  A  man  averse  (or  a  stranger)  to  letters.  Am- 
hitioni  aliinus,  Averse  to  ambition.  Alienum  a  vita  mea^  Forei^rn  to 
(inconsistent  with)  my  life.  Aliarum  rerum  aliena^  Not  reconcilable 
with  other  things,  unexampled. 

2.  Dignus  sometimes  (thoujgh  rarely)  occurs  with  the  genitive. 
When  connected  with  a  verb,  it  takes  either  the  infinitive,  or  the  sub- 
junctive with  qui,  E.  g.  Dignus  scdiUis.  —  Dignus,  qui  imp^ret,  Worthy 
to  command.  HorcUiusfere  solus  legi  dignus,  Horace  almost  the  only 
one  worth  reading.  So  also  contentus  scripsisse,  sati^iiied  to  have 
written. 

C.  The  participles  ndtus^  prognatus,  genttus^  satits^  edttiis, 
and  ortiis  are  sometimes  followed  by  the  ablative  without  the 
preposition  ex  or  a. 

Such  ablatives  are  jgenerally  /oco,  gen^re,  stirpe,  /amilia,  parenilhus^ 
frequently  in  connection  with  an  adjective. 
Vir  siimmo  loco  ndius,  A  man  of  high  rank  by  birth. 

Yir^ines  hdnesto  drtae  l6co,  'Maidens  of  respe(;table  descent. 

Adolesccntes  amplissima  famUia    Young  men  of  illustrious  descent 

ndti. 
Archias  natus  est  loco  nohUi.  Archias  was  of  noble  origin. 

Iliinc  Fauno  et  nymplid  gentium    The  tradition  is,  that  he  was  engcn- 

acccplmus.  dered  by  Faunus  and  a  nymph. 

Non  sanguine  humdnOy  sed  sdrpe    Not  begotten  of  human  blood,  but 

diri'na  solus.  of  divine  pedigree. 

Qualis  tfbi  ille  videtur,  Tdnialo    What  sort  of  a  man  do  you  con- 

progncUuSj  Peldpe  ndtus  f  sider  that  descendant  of  Tanta- 

lus, the  son  of  Pelops  ? 

Remark.  —  When  connected  with  an  adjective,  tliis  ablative  may 
be  regarded  as  that  of  quality,  and  always  stands  without  a  preposition. 
But  when  no  adjective  is  added,  the  prepositions  ex  or  a  are  frequent- 
ly employed.    E.  g.  Naius  ex  Penelopa.  —  Belgae  ab  Germanis  orti,  &c. 

THE    ABLATIVE    AFTER   PREPOSITIONS. 

D.  The  ablative  is  also  governed  by  the  prepositions 
a,  ab  (abs)y  absque^  clam^  coram^  cuMj  cfe,  e,  ex,  in,  pracy 
proy  sine  J  mb^  sMer,  and  ienus,     (Cf.  Lesson  XCIV.) 
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Remark.  —  In  and  sub  take  the  ablative  onlf  in  answer  to  the 
question  Where  f  Super  only  when  it  stands  for  de^  "  with  respect 
to/'  **  with  reference  to."  Subter  is  more  commonly  constiued  with 
the  accusative. 

-K  Verbs  compounded  with  the  prepositions  a,  de,  or  ex  are 
followed  by  the  ablative  in  a  local  sense,  sometimes  with  the 
preposition  repeated,*  E.  g. 
Tu  ea  md  abesse  wrbe  mirftris,  in 

quSl  siimmum  sit  ddium  hdmi- 

num? 

Decedereprovincia  praetor  jussus 

dst. 
Ad  4(Mj  qui  vtta  excesseruntf  re- 

vertfiioiur. 
Amicftia  nuUo  Idco  excludtiur, 

Ndmlnem  a  congressu  meo  jdn!- 

tor  m^us  absterruil, 
Ut  ex  his  regionibus  Barbarorum 

praesidia  depellei-eL 

Kes  e  memdria,  de  mdntbus  ela- 
buntur. 


Do  you  wonder  at  m^  bdng  absent 

from  a  city,  in  which  the  hatred 

of  men  is  carried  to  the  utmost 

extremes  V 
The  prtetor  was  ordered  to  leave 

the  province. 
Let  us  now  return  to  those  who  are 

already  dead. 
Friendship  is  excluded   from  no 

place. 
My  porter  never  deterred  any  one 

from  meeting  me. 
That  he  might  expel  the  troops  of 

the  Barbarians  from  these  re- 

^ons. 
Thmgs  slip  out  of  our  memory, 

away  from  our  hands. 
Remark.  —  The  majority  of  these  convey  the  idea  of  separation, 
and  arc  consequently  already  included  in  Lesson  LXXI.  C. 

F.  Verbs  of  placing,  putting,  standing,  sitting,  and  some 
others,  are  commonly  followed  by  the  ablative  with  in,  but  verbs 
of  motion  in  general  by  the  accusative  with  in. 

Such  verbs  are  ponOf  loco,  coUScOy  statHoy  constitSo,  consldo^  habco, 
ducOy  num^rOf  defigo,  mergo,  incido,  insculpo,  inscribe,  &c.     Verbs  of 
motion :  eo,  vento,  advenio,  advento^  and  many  others.    £.  g. 
Pldto  ratidnem  in  cdptte,  v^lut    Plato  has  put  the  reason  in  the 

'  head,  as  in  a  citadel,  and  passion 
in  the  heart 
Conon  never  set  a  watch  over  his 

garden. 
They  put  the  stars  among  the  nunn 

ber  of  the  gods. 
Pain  is  considered  one  of  the  great- 
est of  evils. 

A  ves  quaddam  sS  in  mart  mdrgunt.    Some  birds  dive  into  the  sea. 
Legdti  in  vtUtu  rdgis  defixdrunt    The  ambassadors  fixed  their  eyes 
dculos.  upon  the  countenance  of  the  king. 

*  This  prepoBition,  however,  is  not  always  the  same,  but  one  of  kindred  sig- 
nification, as  in  Example  6. 


in  dree  pdsuit;  Iram  inpectdre 

locAvit 
Cdnon  niinouam  in  hdrtis  stus 

custddem  impdsuit. 
Stdllas  in  dedrum  numero  reposu- 

drunt. 
Ddlor  in  mdximis  mdlis  ducltur. 
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Dec^Tiri  l^ces  in  duddecim  td-    The  decemviri  wrote  the  laws  upon 

buUs  scripserunt.  twelve  tables. 

InItiliam,inprovineiamadvSnit.    He  arrived  in  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince. 
Profi^ctus  dst  Romam,  Ddlphos.*    He  has  gone  to  Rome,  to  Delphi. 

Remark.  —  Imponere,  insadpSre,  inscrlhere,  inserSre,  are  also  fol- 
lowed by  the  dative  (aliquid  alicui  rei,  accordinjf  to  Lesson  LXII.  /*.), 
and  most  of  the  above  verbs  frequently  have  in  rem  or  re  simply,  in- 
stead of  the  in  re  of  the  rule.  R  g.  imponere  aliquid  in  rem ;  insctU- 
pere  aliquid  aliqua  re,  &c. 

CMtseror,  an,  atus  8ttm. 
m     '^  '       s  1  Commfe«-rtn  (aliquem,  aliquid). 

To  pay,  ammtserate.  ^  j^j^  ^^.^^^  ()nUerUU,  miser^wn  est) 

[^      ALICU.JU8.t 

m    »         ^  ( DeplOro,  are,  avi,  atum. 

To  lament,  mourn  or  tceep  \  j^.^.^^  ^1^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

^^^'  (     (aliquem,  aliquid.) 

With  all  one's  heart  Ex  animo,  toto  pectdre  (anlmo). 

(  CommiseraHsnc  md,  fllum,  nos,  eos? 
Do  you  pity  me,  him,  us,  them?  <  Miserctne  te  mei,  illius,  nostri,  ed- 

(     rum? 

fi^go  vero  te  (Alum,  vds,  ^os)  ex  lini- 
mo  commiseror. 
M6  vdro  tiii  (illius,  vdstri,  eonim) 
miseret  tdto  pdctore. 
Do  ye  commiserate  this  man  ?        Miseraminine  hiinc  hdminem  ? 
We  commiserate  him  very  much.     Commiseramur  dum  vehdmcntcr. 
I  have  pitied  your  misfortunes.       Me  miseritum  est  tuArum  fortund- 

rum. 
I  have  lamented  over  lost  hope.      Deplordvi  spem  perditam. 
I  have  wept  over  his  untimely    DcHevi  mortem  ejus  praematiiram. 
death. 

{Fldo,  ^re,flsus  gum, 
Confid^re  (ALICUI,   ALICUI  REl). 
Prelum  (am)  esse  (aliquo,  ali- 
qua re). 

(anything  to  any  one).     |     (alicoi  aliquid.) 

To  confide  (conunlt)  anjthing  to  J  ^"f  !f*  .(P^***^)  ^"^^  «" 
the  care  of  any  one).  }Trdde«siU.Vid  in  alictfjus  fMcn.. 

To  intrust  one's  plans,  one's  se-    Consflla,  occulta  sua  ^icui  crddere. 
crets,  to  one. 

To  commit  (unbosom)  one's  self    Sd  (dnimum  siium)  dlicui  crddere. 
to  one. 

*  On  those  Rccusatives  with  Hnd  withont  in,  compare  Lesson  LVI.  A, 
t  Oa  the  govermoent  of  this  verb,  see  Lesson  LXVlI.  C 
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To  intnist  one*8  self  to  the  pro- 
tection of  one. 

To  give  one's  self  up  to  one. 

To  give  one's  self  up  entirely  to 
one. 

Did  he  intrust  you  with  any- 
thing? 

He  intrusted  his  money  to  me. 


In  alicujtts  fidem  se  tradere,  per- 

mittere. 
Sd  ddre  (d^ere)  dlicui. 
Tdtum  sd  dedere  diicui. 

Crediditne   (commisftne)   tibi  ili- 

quid  ? 
Crddidit  (commisit)  m(hi  pecunias 

siias. 


He  ha,  deposited  hi,mpney  with  Jf^  Sr^lJ^u'^e- 


me  (for  safe-keeping). 

What  have  you  intrusted  (com- 
mitted) to  his  protection  r 
I  have  intrusted  my  only  son  to 

his  protection. 
I  have  intrusted  all  my  sons  to 

the  care  of  one  master. 
He  trusted  him  with  all  his  plans 

and  secrets. 
He  has  unbosomed  himself  to  me. 
He  has  surrendered  himself  en- 
tirely to  me. 
Do  you  confide  in  me,  him,  us, 

them  ? 
Do  you  rely  on  me,  him,  us,  them  ? 
I  do  trust,  rely  on. 
The  plan. 
The  secret 
Secrets. 
The  mystery. 
To  keep  anything  secret 

To  keep  still  (silent)  about 

anything. 
To  conceal  (anything  from 

any  one). 
To  publish,  divulge. 
Did    he    conceal    the    mystery 

from  you  ? 
No,  on  the  contrary,  he  commu- 
nicated it  to  me. 


(     manddvit). 
Quid  in  ejus  fidem  tradidisti  ? 

Fidei  ejus  filium  m^um  liulcum 

commisi. 
£go  filios  m^os  dmncs  unlus  ma- 

gistri  cilrac  demandivi. 
Credebat  ^i  consilia  dtque  occulta 

sua  dmnia. 
Se  (dnimum  siium)  mHii  credidit 
Tdtum  se  mihi  dddidit. 

Coniidisne  mflu,  ei,  ndbis,  fllis  ?  «• 

Fretilsne  ds  mS,  do,  ndbis,  fllis  ? 

Confido.     Fr6tus  sum. 

Consilium,  i,  n. 

Res  sccreta,  occulta,  arcSna^yi^i))//. 

Occulta,  arcana,  secreta,  oruni,  n.jfl. 

Mysterium,  i,  n. 

Aliquid  tacrltum  (occultum)  tcncrc, 

or  habere. 
Rctlceo,   ere,   cui   (aliquid,  db 

ALIQUA   UK). 

Ccio,  arc,    avi,    Stum   (ALrqaEM 

ALIQUID,*   DK   ALIQUA   KE). 

Piilfim  fticere  aliquid. 
Celavitne  td  mystdrium  ? 

fmmo  pdtius  id  mdcum  eoumiuni- 
cavit. 


TV'  1         1         .1  X*  i.  o  f  Tenuistinc  rem  occiiltam  ? 

D.d  jou  keep  the  matter  secret .'  |  Hcti.ui.tlne  rem  (.le  h-)  ? 


No,  I  imprudently  divulged  it 
To  offer. 


Non  vcro ;  rem  pdlani  feci  dgo  in- 
consiilerAtus. 
(  OfferOyferre^  ofttuli,,  obhVuin. 
(  Deferre  (alicui  aliquid). 


«  cr.  Lesson  LX.  A. 
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To  offer  (pTomise)  one's  services 

to  one. 
To  offer  one's  self  to  one. 
Did  he  offer  you  his  services  (as- 

fflstance)  ? 
He  has  offered  himself  to  me. 
I  offer  and  promise  you  all  in 

my  power. 
The  gods  have  offered  (granted) 

you  all  you  desired. 
He  offered  him  all  his  influence 

for  the  accomplishment  of  this 

end. 
Did  he  offer  (proffer)  us  his  help 

in  the  matter  ? 
He  has  offered  us  his  services  of 

his  own  accord. 

Voluntarily  f  qfane^s  oum  ac- 

cord. 
Unwillingly. 
Did  he  leave  unwillingly  ? 
No,  he  left  of  his  own  accord. 

The  Roman  citizen. 

The  American  citizen. 

The  citizen  (inhabitant)  of 
London, Paris,  New  York. 

The  Hambui^  merchant 

The  Strasburg  beer. 

The  student  of  Leipsic, 
Paris,  Cambridge. 

The  inhabitant  of  a  city. 

The  inhabitant  of  the  coun- 
try. 

7b  take  care  of,,  to  he  care-] 
ful  of  anything.  1 

Does  he  take  care  of  his  clothes  ?  < 

He  does  take  care  of  them. 
Do  you  take  care  of  your  hat  ? 
I  do  not 

Do  ye  take  care  of  your  health?  -J 

We  do  take  care  of  our  health 

and  property  both. 
Did  he  regard  his  own  interest  ? 

2C  38  • 


Alicui  dperam  sdam  offdrre  or  polli* 

ceri. 
SS  (semetipsum)  illicui  offdrre. 
Obtulitne    (pollicitusne    est)    t^ 

dperam  suam? 
f  s  semetipsum  mihi  dbtulit. 
Quidquid  pdssum,  tibi  polUceor  ao 

defero. 
Dii  tibi  omnia  optftta  detul^runt 

6mnem  ^i  siiam  auctoritAtem  ad 

hdc  negdtium  confici^ndum  dd- 

tulit 
Niim  dperam  stiam  ad  rdm  pro- 

f<^us  dst  ? 
6peram  suam  ndbis  ultro  dbtulit 

(polh'citus  est). 
Ultro  (adv.),  sua  (tuOy  &c.)  sponte^ 

gponte  et  ultro. 
Invitus,  a,  um. 
Discessftne  invitus  ? 
Ndn  vdro;  siia  spdnte  et  liltro  dis- 

cdssit 
Civis  Bomanus. 
Civis  Americanus. 
Incola  (ae,  m.)  Londini,  Latetiae, 

Eborfici  Novi. 
Mercator  Hambui^nsis. 
Cervisia  Argentoratensis. 
Civis  academlae  Lipsiensis,  Parisi- 

ensis,  Cantabrigiensis. 
Oppidanus,  i,  m. 
Rustlcus,  rusticanus,  i,  m. 

r  Curare  or  sibi  curae  (dat)  habere 

aliquid. 
RcUionem  alicUjtu  r^  habere, 
RespXcere  (spexi,  apectum)  aliqtud, 
Curdtne  v&tem  suam  ? 
Habdtne  sibi  ciirae  y^em  ? 
carat    Hdbet 
Habdsne  tibi  ciirae  pilenm  ? 
Ndn  hibeo. 

Curatisne  valetiidinem  ? 
Habetisne  rationem  valetudinis  ? 
HebSmus  vdro  ratidnem  et  valetd- 

dinis  et  rdi  familiiris. 
Niim  cdmmoda  sua  ipsius  respici- 

ebat? 
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He  regarded  his  own  advantage    Sua  ipsius  cdmmoda  minus,  quam 
less  than  that  of  others.  alicna  respicicbat 

To  take  care  of ^  provide  far^  (  Curare  (aliquem  aliquid). 
attend  to,  \Providere   or   consulere  (ui^  turn) 

(alicui). 

W.f,         .1        _    /.       <•         o  (  Visne  m^um  dquam  curftre  ? 
.U  you  take  care  of  my  horse  ?  I  vj^^  ^^  ^„^  p^^jg^  , 

I  will  (am  not  unwilling).  Vdlo.    Providdre  ^i  ndn  ndlo. 

He  is  providing  for  his  life  and    Yitae  suae  salutlque  quam  dptime 

health  in    the    best    possible        cdnsulit  et  prdvldet 

manner. 

Exercise  137. 

How  long  has  your  brother  been  absent  from  the  city  ?  —  He  haa 
been  absent  these  twelve  months.  —  Has  he  been  ordered  to  leave  his 
country  (^patrid)  ?  —  He  has  been  ordered.^  Are  there  many  phi- 
losophers in  your  country  ?  —  There  are  as  many  there  as  in  yours. 

—  How  does  this  hat  fit  me  ?  —  It  fits  you  very  well.  —  How  does 
this  hat  fit  your  brother  V  —  It  fits  him  admirablv.  —  Is  your  brother 
as  tall  as  you  ?  —  He  is  taller  than  I,  but  1  am  older  than  he.  —  How 
high  is  this  man  ?  —  He  is  five  feet  four  inches  hi^h.  —  How  high  mm 
the  house  of  our  landlord? — It  is  sixty  feet  hign. — Is  your  well 
deep  ?  —  Yes,  sir,  for  it  is  fifty  feet  deep.  —  How  long  have  those 
men  been  in  your  father's  service  ?  —  They  have  been  m  his  service 
alreadv  more  than  three  years?  —  Has  your  cousin  been  long  at 
Paris  ?  —  He  has  been  there  nearly  six  years.  —  Who  has  spoiled  my 
knife  ?  —  Nobody  has  spoiled  it,  for  it  was  spoiled  when  we  were  in 
want  of  it.  —  Is  it  true  that  your  uncle  has  arrived  ?  — I  assure  you 
that  he  has  arrived. — Is  it  true  that  he  has  assured  you  of  his  assist- 
ance? —  I  assure  you  that  it  is  true.  — Is  it  true  that  the  six  thou- 
sand men,  whom  we  were  expecting,  have  arrived  ?  —  I  have  heard 
so.  —  Will  you  dine  with  us  *?  —  I  cannot  dine  with  you,  for  I  have 
just  eaten.  —  Do  you  throw  away  your  hat  ?  —  I  do  not  throw  it 
away,  for  it  fits  me  admirablv.  —  Does  your  friend  sell  his  coat  ?  — 
He  does  not  sell  it,  for  it  fits  bun  most  beautifully.  —  There  are  many 
learned  men  in  Berlin,  are  there  not  (fionne)  ?  asked  Cuvier  a  man 
from  Berlin.  Not  as  many  as  when  you  were  there,  answered  the 
man  from  Berlin. 

Exercise  138. 

Why  do  you  pity  that  man  ? — I  pity  him,  because  he  has  trusted 
a  merchant  of  Hamburg  with  his  money,  and  the  man  will  not  return 
it  to  him. — Do  you  trust  this  citizen  with  anything?— I  do  not 
trust  him  with  anything.  - —  Has  he  already  kept  anything  from  you  ? 

—  I  have  never  trusted  him  with  anything,  so  that  he  has  never  kept 
anything  from  me.  —  Will  you  trust  my  father  with  your  money  ?  — 
I  will  trust  him  with  it. -—What  secret  has  my  son  intrusted  you 
with  ?  —  I  cannot  intrust  you  with  that  with  which  he  has  intrusted 
me,  for  he  has  desired  me  to  keep  it  secret.  —  Whom  do  you  intrust 
with  your  secrets  ?  —  I  intrust  nobody  with  them,  so  that  nobo<ly 
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knows  tbem.  — Has  your  brother  been  rewarded  ?  — '  He  has,  on  the 
contrary',  been  punisned ;  but  I  beg  you  to  kcej)  it  secret,  for  no  one 
knows  it.  —  Wnat  has  happened  to  him  ?  —  I  will  tell  you  what  has 
happened  to  him,  if  you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret.  —  Do  you 
promise  me  to  keep  it  secret  ?  —  I  promise  you,  for  I  pity  him  with 
all  my  heart.  —  Do  you  consider  (jlucisne)  that  at  variance  (aliemim) 
with  your  di<rnity  {dignitas)  V  —  I  do  not  consider  Qt  so).  — Docs  he 
attend  to  (fungiiume)  the  duties  of  justice  V  —  He  does  attend  to 
tbem.  —  Have  you  experienced  (perfutictus)  the  same  dangers  which 
I  have  experienced?  —  I  have  not  experienced  the  same.  —  What  do 
they  live  upon  ?  —  They  live  upon  nsh  and  milk.  —  Who  has  taken 
possession  (poteri'^  of  the  baggage  ?  —  The  soldiers  have  made  them- 
selves masters  of  it.  —  What  uo  you  rejoice  in  (laetari)  V  —  I  rejoice 
in  the  consciousness  of  virtue.  —  Is  his  virtue  worthy  of  imitation  ?  — 
It  is  not  worthy  of  it. 


Lesson  LXXni.  —  pensum  septuagesimum 

TERTIUM. 

OF  THE  ABLATIVE  ABSOLUTE. 

A,  A  noun  and  a  participle  in  the  ablative  are  often  put  indepen- 
dently of  the  rest  of  the  proposition  in  which  they  occur,  and  ser^'e  as 
an  abridged  form  of  a  clause  introduced  by  the  conjunctions  </utim, 
(Ittmy  »/,  quoff,  qttamquam^  quamtru,  &e.  Thus,  Sole  oriente  (=  quum 
sot  oritur).  The  sun  rising,  i.  e.  when  the  sun  rises.  Servio  Tullio 
regnanle  (=»  dum  Seruius  Tullius  regnabat),  Servius  Tullius  reigning, 
i.  e.  while  he  was  reigning,  during  his  reign.*  Sole  orto  (=  quum  sol 
onus  esset)y  The  sun  baring  risen,  i.  e.  when  (after^  it  had  risen.  Ctjro 
mortito  (=a  quum  Cfirus  nwrtuus  esset),  Cyrus  being  dead,  i.  e.  when 
he  was  dead,  after  his  death.  This  construction  is  called  the  Ablative 
Ahfolute.  It  niost  conunonly  designates  the  time  or  concomitant  of  an 
action  or  event,  but  frequently  also  a  cause,  reason,  condition,  or 

CONCESSION. 

B.  When  the  ablative  absolute  indicates  the  Time  of 
an  action  or  event,  it  is  rendered  into  English  by  whetij 
whiUj  during^  after.     E.  g. 

CnUtlno  dfe,  oriente  sole,  redito    To-morrow,  when  the  sun  rises,  re- 
in piignam.  turn  to  the  encounter. 

♦  In  this  construction  the  present  participle  always  refers  to  the  time  of  the 
action  denoted  by  the  verb  or  the  sentence,  whicli  may  be  either  present,  past, 
or  future.  The  perfect  participle  indicates  an  action  or  event  anterior  to  that 
expressed  by  the  verb.    (Compare  Lesson  XLIX.  E.) 
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Jove  iondnie,  cum  pdpulo  agi  ndn    When  Jove  thunders,  it  is  not  light 

est  f^  to  address  the  people. 

Quaerltur,  litrum  miindus  terra    The  question  is,  whether  the  heav- 

stdfUe   circumeat,   an    mundo        ens    revolve    while    the     earth 

stdnte  t^rra  vertdtur.  stands  still,  or  whether  the  earth 

turns  and  the  heavens  stand  stilL 
Solon  et  Pisistr&tus  Sarvio  T\Ulio    Solon    and    Pisistratus    flourished 

regndnte  viguenint.  during  the  reign  of  Servius  Tul- 

lius. 
YidSmufl  ^uam  spumftre,  tgni    We    observe    that    water    foams 

gubjecto.  whenever  fire  is  put  under  it. 

Dione  itUer/ecto,  Dion^sius  nirsus     After  the   murder  of  Dion,  Dio- 

Syracusflrum  potitus  est.  nyaus  again  took  possession  of 

Syracuse. 
jRegtbus  exdctis,  cdnsiiles  credti    Afler  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 

sunt.  consuls  were  created. 

Eesiarks. 

1.  The  noun  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  ablative  absolute 
always  denotes  a  different  person  or  object  from  those  contained  in 
the  sentence ;  but  pronouns  sometimes  constitute  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  £.  g.  Effo  percussOretn  meum  securum  ambulare  patiar  me  soUi- 
cito  V  Shall  I  allow  my  murderer  to  walk  secure,  while  I  am  anxious  ? 
GaUiam  Jtaliamnue  tenlari  se  absente  nol^bat^  He  was  not  willing  that 
Italy  should  be  invaded  in  his  absence.  .  ln\iao  sSmd  princlpe  sen  bene 
seu  incUe  facta  (sc.  euni)  premunt^  When  a  prince  is  once  hated,  then 
all  his  actions,  whether  ^xxl  or  bad,  are  construed  against  him. 

2.  The  participle  of  the  ablative  absolute  is  ^nerally  either  the 
present  or  the  perfect  Instances  of  the  future  active  are  less  frequent, 
and  the  future  passive  rarely  occurs.  £.  g.  Rex  apum  nun  migraturo 
agmlne  foras  non  procidit,  The  king  of  the  bees  never  comes  out,  un- 
less the  hive  is  about  to  migrate.  Ituro  in  Armeniam  majore  filio,  The 
elder  son  being  about  to  so  into  Armenia.  Tanquam  non  traiLsituns 
in  Asiam  Romanis,  As  if  the  Romans  were  not  on  the  point  of  pasnng 
into  Asia..  Quis  est,  oui^  nullis  officii  pracceptis  tradenuis,  phUosophum 
se  awleat  dicere  t  W  ill  any  one  dare  to  call  himself  a  philosopher, 
without  having  moral  precepts  to  impart  ? 

8.  The  perfect  passive  participle  of  the  ablative  absolute  may  fre- 
quently be  rendered  by  the  perfect  active  participle,  which,  in  Latin, 
does  not  exist  except  in  deponent  verbs.  E.  g.  Pompeivut^  e^intis 
Hierosolymis,  victor  ex  illo  fano  nihil  tettgil^  Pompey,  hnving  toLen 
Jerusalem  (lit  Jerusalem  having  been  taken),  did  not  touch  anyUiing 
out  of  that  temple.* 

*  The  ablative  abAoInte,  in  instances  like  thiB,  manifestly  nriAes  from  the 
want  of  a  perfect  active  participle  in  Latin.  The  construction  of  deponent 
participles,  on  the  other  hand,  is  precisely  like  the  Knglisli.  K.  g.  JTasten^  hnnc 
adepti  victorinm  (=  hdc  victorid  adepta),  in  i>erpetuum  it  fore  nctorei  ctynfdt- 
banty  The  enemy,  nfler  having  won  this  victorv,  was  confident  of  remaining 
victorious  perpetually.    (Compare  Lesson  XLI](.  A.  Rem.  4.) 
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4.  Wlien  the  peifect  participle  of  deponent  verbs  is  used  in  a  pas- 
ave  sense,*  it  may  stand  in  the  ablative  absolute,  like  that  of  transitive 
verbs.  So  likewise  when  the  deponent  is  a  neuter  verb.  E.  g.  Par- 
(ids  copiisy  The  forces  havins  been  di\'ided.  Periculo  perfuncto^  The 
danger  being  overcome.  Adepta  iihertatey  Liberty  having  been  ob- 
tained. Profecio  ex  Italia  Valerio,  Valerius  having  left  Italy.  Sole 
'  oriOf  The  sun  having  risen,  &c. 

C.  When  the  ablative  absolute  denotes  a  cause,  condition^ 
or  concession^  it  is  rendered  bj  the  English  since^  because^  in 
consequence  of^  if,  although*     E.  g. 

Artes    I'nnumerdbiles    repdrtae    The  arts  are  innumerable,  since 

sunt,  doccfUe  naJluiiL  nature  teaches  them. 

Anxur  brevi  reccptum  est,  ne-    Anxur  was  retaken  in  a  short  time, 
glectis  die  festo  custddiis  lirbis.         the  watch  of  the  city  having 

been  neglected  on  the  day  of  a 

festival. 

Flamfnium  Cadlius  reliaione^  ne-    Cnlius  writes  that  Flaminius  fell 

fflecta  cecidisse  apud  Trasimd-        near    Trasimenum     in    conse- 

num  scriblt  quence  of  having  neglected  f  the 

usual  reli^ous  rites. 
Natura  reluctdrUej  irrltus  l^bor  ^t    Effort  is  fruitless,  if  nature  opposes. 
Quae  potest  ^sse  juciinditas  vf-    What  pleasure  can  Ufe  possess,  if 

tae,  subldtis  amiciim  f  friendship  is  banished  rrom  it  ? 

Quadnam  sollicitiido  vexdret  im-    What   anxiety  would   harass  the 
pios,  suUdio  suppliciorum  mituf        wicked,  if  the  fear  of  punishment 

were  removed  V 
Perditis  rebus  dmntbuSf  tSmen  fpsa    Though  ever}'thing  be  lost,  yet  vir- 
v^rtus  se  sustentdre  potest  tue  is  all-sufficient  to  sustain  hei^ 

self. 

PropdsUd  invuliOy  poetia,  morte,    He  who,  in  spite  of  odium,  punish- 

Qui  nihllo  8(^cius  rempublicam        ment,  or  death  before  him,  {  nev- 

defi^ndit,  is  vir  vdre  put^dus        ertheless  defends  the  common  in- 

^st.  terest,  must  be  considered  really 

a  man. 

Remark. — The  ablative  absolute  thus  employed  is  sometimes 
linked  to  the  preceding  clause  by  one  of  the  conmnctions  ul,  velui, 
ianquam^  etsi,  quamquam,  or  quanwis.  £.  g.  Yelut  Diis  quoque  simul 
cum  patrkL  relictis,  As  if  the  gods  had  been  relinquished  together  with 
their  country.  Tanquam  rum  translturis  in  Asiton  Bomanis,  As  if  the 
Bomans  were  not  on  the  point  of  passing  into  Asia.  Quamvis  caplte 
de/ectioms  subl&to.  Although  the  chief  of  the  revolt  bad  been  removed. 

D.    The  ablative  absolute  frequently  consists  merely  of  a 

*  A  list  of  such  participles  is  given  in  Lesson  XLIX.  A.  Rem.  4. 

t  L  e.  ^(iMM  he  bad  neglected. 

I  L  e.  aUhou^  hatred,  punishment,  or  death  be  placed  before  him. 
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noun  in  apposition  with  another  noun,  or  of  a  noun  and  an  ad- 
jective, with  the  participle  of  esse  understood.*     E.  g. 

Natura  diice,  erriii  niillo  p&cto  Where  nature  guides,  it  is  iinpo»- 

rxStest  sible  to  err. 

B^llum  GiUlicum  C.  Caesare  im-  The  Gallic  war  was  carried  on  un- 

peratore  gestum  ^st.  der  the  command  of  Caesar. 

Nitus  ^t  Augustus  AT.  Tullio  Ci-  Augustus  was  bom  durinor  the  con- 

cerone  et  Antonio  consulibus,  sulship  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero  and 

Antony. 

Ascdnlus  CredA  mfitre,  lUio  in-  Ascanius    was   bom    of    Creusa, 

coliimif  nktus  dst.  when  Troy  was  still  uninjured. 

Romiipi,   Hanmbale    vivOy  ndn-  The  Romans   thought    that    they 

quam  sd  sine  insfdiis  futiiros  never  would    be  exempt  from 

existimabant.  snares  while  Hannibal  was  alive. 

Caesdre  igndro  magister  ^ultum  He  was  made  master  of  horse  widi- 

constitiitus  dst  out  the  knowledge  of  Cmsar. 

Lupus  mdgno  consecldntium  tu-  The  wdf  escaped  amid  the  great 

muUU  evdsit.  commotion  ex  those  in  pursuit  of 

him. 

Secimdis  rebus  s^  vdlet  dtiam  He  will  even  desire  to  die,  though 

mdri.  in  prosperity. 

-Remarks. 

1.  The  substantives,  which  most  commonly  thus  take  the  place  of 
the  participle  in  the  ablative  absolute  are: — a)  Certain  nouns  oenodng 
the  action  of  a  verb ;  as  adJiUory  adjutriXy  auctovy  comeSy  duXy  inierjtresy 
jxidexy  magister y  magistriXy  praeceptcvy  praecepfrix,  testis,^  &c.  6)  The 
names  of  certain  offices  or  dignities,  such  as  consuly  imperOtory  praetory 
rexy  domXnuSy  magistratus,  &c.  £.  g.  £o  adjutore,  With  his  assistance. 
Licinio  quodam  auctore.  At  the  instigation  of  a  certain  LIcinius.  Se 
duccy  Under  his  own  conduct.  Afe  regCy  With  me  for  a  king.  His 
magistratXlfus^  Under  the  administration  of  these  consuls.  So  al^o, 
Puiro  Cicerdney  When  Cicero  was  a  boy.  Nobis  puirisy  When  i  was 
one. 

2.  Additional  examples  of  adjectives  are :  —  Deo  propitio,  If  God  b 
propitious.  Invita  Annervdy  Against  the  will  of  Minerva,  i.  e.  with 
oad  success.  Serena  coehy  The  sk^  ^'^  clear.  lis  invUisy  They 
being  unwilling  (i.  c.  against  their  will).  TadUis  nobisy  When  (while) 
we  are  silent,     lllis  consciisy  They  being  accessories^  &c. 

3.  This  constraction  is  sometimes  represented  by  an  adjective  alone. 

*  Such  &  participle  does  not  exist  in  Latin,  bat  is  tisaall^r  supplied  !n  Eng- 
lish. £.  g.  NaHird  duce^  nature  being  our  guide;  Cattdre  imperat6rty  Csssar 
being  commander;  JUio  incolumiy  Illium  being  yet  safe,  &c. 

t  Substantives  of  this  class  mav  frequently  be  resolved  into  a  participle; 
as,  Eo  adJutOrty  i.  e.  adjuvanie.  —  I^at&ra  /iuety  i.  e.  ducenU.  —  Forlxna  comlte, 
i.  e.  conutanie.  —  Pclubio  judict^  i.  e,judicante^  &c. 

X  But  sometimes  tnese  ablatives  absolute  may  also  be  referred  to  the  abla- 
tive of  mode  or  manner.  £.  f^.  Bono  avbematore.  The  pilot  being  good,  I.  e. 
'  with  a  good  pilot    Probo  mmgio^  WitE  a  proper  vessel  (ship). 
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£.  g.  Screno  per  totum  diem^  The  sky  being  serene  all  day  long. 
Tranquillo  pervecius  ChalcUiemj  Conveyed  to  Cbalcis  while  the  sea 
If  as  calm.* 

JS.  The  ablative  absolute  is  sometimes  represented  by  the 
perfect  participle  alone,  its  subject  being  an  entire  clause. 
Kg. 

Cadsar  temeritdtem  mHltum  re-  Cesar,  after  having  explained  what 
prehdndit,  ezpdstto  quid  initiuU  the  disadvantage  or  the  ground 
i€U  loci  posset.  misht  lead  to,  reprehended  the 

rashness  of  his  soldiers. 

Alextoder,  aiuitto  Dareum  ap^  Alexander,  having  heard  that  Dar 
propinquare  cum  exercUUy  db-  rius  was  appn^ching  with  an 
Tiam  ire  oonstftuit.  army,  resolved  to  meet  him. 

Exceplo  quod  non  sdmd  AseSj  Happy  in  every  respect,  except 
cetera  hiatus.  tiiat  you  were  not  present 

£Unnibal,  cdgnUo  insidias  sibi  Hanninsd,  having  learned  that  plots 
pardrij  fiiga  saldtem  quaeslvit        were  on  foot  a^inst  him,  sought 

his  safety  in  flight. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  participles  thus  employed  are  but  few.  The  principal  one 
audUOy  cognito,  comperto,  edictOy  explorato^  desperOfo,  nutUiato.  All 
these  are  passive,  **  it  being  heard,  learned,  found/'  &e. ;  but  are  gen- 
erally rendered  by  the  perfect  active :  **  Caesar  having  heard,  learnt, 
found,  given  orders,"  &c. 

2.  An  adjective  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  this  pardciple  abso- 
lute. £.  g.  Midliy  incerto  (ss  quum  incertum  esset)  prae  tenehris  quid 
peterent  out  vUarent,  foede  interierunt^  ^lany,  uncertain,!  on  account 
of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  what  to  seek  or  to  avoid,  perished  dia- 
gracefolly. 

3.  The  participle  absolute  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occurs  without 
any  subject  whatever.  £.  g.  In  cujus  amnis  trausgressu^  multum  cer- 
tato,  pervlcU  Bardanes^  In  passing  which  river,  Bardanes  conquered 
after  a  severe  engagement.  Qut/m,  nondum  palam  facto,  van  viorlu- 
ique  promiscue  complorareiUur^  When,  the  matter  being  yet  unpub- 
lished, the  living  and  the  dead  were  bewailed  indiscriminately .{ 

Every  (pne)^  each.  Quisque^  quaeque^  quodque  or  quid- 

que,  gen.  cujusque. 

(Quicis,  quaevi%  quodvis  or  quidvis^ 
QumeriZaiiet,  guodUbet  or  quid- 
tlbel,  gen.  cujuslibet. 

*  These  may  be  resolved  into  Quum  coelum  terfuum^  tnare  tranqmUum 
fuiuet. 

t  Lit.  *'It  being  nncertnin  (a  matter  of  uncertainty  and  doubt)." 

i  III  these  examples  tiiiitem  ceriaJta  and  jm jam  /ocito  stand  iisiMsnoDally. 
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Every  one,  everybody. 

Every  man. 
Every  child. 
Everything. 

Every  month,  year. 

All  the  world. 
Every  one  knows. 

Every  one  sees. 

It  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one 
(of  all). 

He  knows  (can  do)  everjrthing. 


{Unusnnisqne,  gen.  unlnscujusqne. 
Singuii  (each  individually), 
Nemo  (nullus)  ndn,  unus  qmllbet. 
Omnes. 

Omnis  homo,  omnes. 
Omnis  infans. 

Omnia,  lum,  n.  pL^  nihil  ndn. 
(  Sinmilis  mensibus,  annis. 
•^  In  smgulos  menses,  annos. 
{  Quot  mensibus,  annis. 
Omnes  homines. 
Ndmo  ndn  soft.    Omnes  sci'imt 

{Nemo  ndn  videt. 
Ndmo  est,  quin  (btU  te^ai)  videat 
Hoc  in  dre  Omnium  est 


file  dmnia  pdtest. 

Nihil  ndn  p6tesL 

i^go  dnmia  vidi. 

Nihil  est,  quod  ndn  vfdSrim. 

Quod  culque  dbtigit,  id  qulsqne  t4- 

neat. 
M^ns  cujiisque,  is  est  ouisque. 
Dd  ndmen  quddlibet  ilti. 
Quibuslibet  tempdribus. 


I  have  seen  everything. 

Let  every  one  keep  what  has 

fijlen  to  his  lot. 
A  man's  mind  is  the  man  himself. 
I  give  him  any  name  I  {)le.ase. 
At  all  times  (at  any  time  you 

please). 
I  myselfy  as  well  as  any  one  of 

you. 
A  pleasure  tour  to  Corinth  is  not 

everybody's  privilege. 
It  belongs  to  a  great  judge  to 

decide  what  every  one  should 

render  to  every  one  (i.  e.  to 

his  neighbor). 
He  is  fit  for  anything  (every-  f  Iddneus  est  Krti  cuilibet, 

thing). 


j^go  ndn  minus,  qutovestrum  qut- 
vis. 

Ndn  cutvis  hdmini  cdntingit,  adire 
Corfnthum. 

Mdgni  est  jiidicis  statiiere,  quid 
qudmque  cuique  praest&re  de- 
beat. 


Every  one,  who;  everything 
which  {whoever,  whatever; 
whosoever,  whatsoever). 

Whoever    (whosoever)    he    is 

(may  be). 
Whoever  you  are  (may  be). 
However  that  may  be. 
Whatever  there  is  of  gain  (=  all 

tl.c  gain). 


I  Omnium  horftrum  homo  ^t 
Quufquis,  auaequae,    quodquod   or 

quidquia,  gen.  cUjuscnjtts. 
Quicumque,  quaecumque,  quodcuni" 
que  or  quidcumifue,  gen.  cfijuS" 
cumque,    (Cf.  Lesson  XH.  C.) 
*  Qufsquis  flle  ^st. 
^  Quicumque  is  est* 
Quisquis  ^s. 

Qudciuo  mddo  r^s  sc  hdbet  (hibeat). 
Quouciimque  lucri  dst. 


*  Quiigms  and  quicumque  are  generally  put  with  the  indicative  in  Latin. 
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Whatever  benefit    (»  all  the 

benefit). 
Whatsoever  we  (may)  write  (all 

that  we  writeV 
In  whatsoever  place  one  may  be. 
He  can  do  whatsoever  (anything) 

he  pleases. 


Qufdquid  beneftcii. 

Omnia,  quaeciimque  scnbimus. 

Quociimque*  in  Idco  qnikiuis  ^t 
Quodciimque  v^lit,  Ucet  facere. 


The  whoie^  entire. 

The  full  (entire,  complete). 

The  entire  (unbroken). 
A  whole  (entire)  year. 
A  whole  number. 
A  full  (and  entire)  year. 
Full  (complete)  Uoerty,  joy. 

The  whole  (entire)  city. 

The  entire  society. 
His  entire  property. 
The  whole  of  nis  patrimony. 
The  whole  (of  this)  world. 
The  universe. 

For  three  entire  years. 

An  entire  boar,  ox. 

The  walkj  promenade  (act). 

The  short  walk. 

The    walk,    promenade 
(ground). 
To  take  a  walk. 
To  be  on  the  walk  (promenade). 

The  concert 

To  CO  to  the  concert. 

To  oe  (present)  at  a  concert 

To  give  a  concert. 

The  concert-room. 
Has  he  cone  to  the  concert  ? 
Were  there  many  at  the  con- 
cert? 
There  was  a  large  crowd  there. 
Did  you  find  many  out  wsdking  ? 


( Int^ger^  gra,  ffrum, 

}  Totus^  a,  umj  gen.  taOus, 

(  UniversuSy  a,  um, 

Plenns,  a,  um. 

Solldus,  a,  um. 

Annus  integer. 

Niimema  fnt^r  (pldnus). 

Fldnus  dnnus  atque  integer. 

Libertas  sdlida ;  gaudlum  sdlldum. 
(  Univdrsa  civitas. 
(  Univ^rsltas  lirbis. 

Univ^rsa  societas. 

Facultktes  silas  (<ijus)  6mnes« 

FatrinKSnIum  stium  (^jus)  integrum. 

Miindus  hie  tdtus  (dmnis). 

Univdrsitas  rdrum. 
TTdtostrdstonos. 
■i  TrSs  ipsos  Annos. 
(  Tdtum  tri^nnium. 

Sdlidus  Aper,  bds. 

Ambulation   deamhuUuioy    Onis,    f.; 
gpatltmij  t,  n. 

AmhulatiuncUlaj  ae,  f. 

Ambulacrum,  i,  n.;  spatium,  am- 
bulatio. 

Ambulatidnem  confifcere.  * 

In  ambul^ro  dsse. 

{•Concentus,  us,  m. 
♦Symph5nia,  ae,/. 
Concentum  obire  (ivi,  Itum). 
Conc^ntui  (symphdniac)  aclesse. 
Concentum  4dere  (didi,  dUum). 
•Odeum,  i,  n. 
Obivitne  concentum  ? 
Aderdntne  miilti    (hdmines)  con- 

ci^ntui  ? 
Adcratv^ro  vis  hdminum  magna. 
Invenisttne    miiltos  in    ambul&cro 
(ambuldntes)  ? 


*  So  abo  ■ometimes  separately  cttni  guibtu  erat  cumque;  aud  re  eumqve, 
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I  found  bat  a  few. 
To  cutj  wound. 
To  cut  off. 

To  cut  into  (make  an  in- 
cision). 
Entirely. 

Ho  has  cut  off  his  finger. 

He  has  had  his  finger  cut  off 

(amputated). 
Have  you  cut  (wounded)    his 

finger? 
I  hare  not  cut  (wounded)  his 

finger,  but  his  foot 
He  has  cut  my  leg. 

Alone  (all  alone). 

To  bring  (carry)  along. 

To  bring  (lead)  along. 

To  bring  along  (by  convey- 
ance). 

Have  you  come  quite  alone  ? 
No,  I  have  brought  all  my  friends 

with  me. 
He  has   brought    all    his    men 

along. 
Does  he  bring  an3rthing  new  with 

him? 
He  brings  nothing. 
They  have  brought  us  some  grain 

along. 
Did    you    bring    your   brother 

along  ? 
I  have  Drought  hiuL 
TofaU. 
To  fall  gliding,  to  dip. 

To  fall  down,  out,  in. 

To  slip  down,  out,  in. 

To  let  faiUy  drop  (inadver- 
tently) anything  out  one's 
hands. 
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Inv^ni  ndn  nisi  paiicos. 

Secare,  vulnerdre. 
f  AbscldOj  ire,  scidi,  scbtim. 
(  Amputo,  are,  dm,  atum. 

Incido,  ere,  cidi,  cisum  (aliquid). 

Omnino,  prorsus,  pl&ne. 

Dfgitum  ejus  amput&vit. 

Is  dftritum  siium  amputdndnm  ctk- 

rftvit 
:£kx|uid  digitnm  ^jus  vulnerdsd  ? 

"kgo  ndn  d^tum,  sed  p^em  djus 

vulnerdvL 
Crfis  mdum  sdcoit  (incidit). 

(  Solus,  a,  um,  gen.  sdllus. 
-|  IMus,  a,  um,  gen.  Unlus. 
(  Onus  solus. 

(Secum)  afferre,  apportare  (ali- 
quid ALICUI  or  AD  aliquem). 
(  S>ecum  dueSre  (duxi,  ductum). 

<  Sceum  acklucere,  deducere. 

(     (aliquem  ad  aliquem.) 
Adveho,  ere,  vexi,  vectum  (ali- 
quid AD  ALIQUEM). 

Yenistlne  (inus  sdlus  ? 

Ndn    v^ro ;   amicos  mdos    domes 

mdeum  dcdiixi. 
6mnes  suos  secum  addiixit. 

Aff^rtne  sdcum  dliquid  ndvi  ? 

Nihil  dffert 

Frumdntum  ndbis  sdcum  advexd- 

runt 
Duxistine  tecum  frfttrem  ? 

Diixi. 

Cado,  ere,  dcfdi,  cdsum. 

lAboT,  labi,  lapsus  sum. 

DecWcre,  excldere,  incldere  (-cXdi, 

-casum). 
Dclabi,  elabi,  illabi. 

(ExMit  mihi  aliqwd  m&nu  or  de 

<  mdntlms. 

{DelabUur  tnUu  aliquid  de  manUms. 
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To  drop  (from  negligence). 

To  drop  (intentionally). 
Has  he  &llen  ? 
Yes,  he  has  &llen  into  the  well. 

He  has  fallen  from  the  horse. 

The  fruit  falls  from  the  trees. 

Has  he  dropped  anything  ? 

Yes,  he  has  dropped  his  pen. 

He  has  dropped  his  ring. 

The  rin^  dropped  of  its  own  ac- 
cord Srom  my  finger. 

You  have  dropped  your  gloves. 

She  is  dropping  her  handker- 
chief. 

Near^  close  by. 
Near  (not  far  from). 

Near  me,  you,  him. 
Near  the  fire,  by  the  ^Hi* 
Near  (not  fiir  from)  his  castle. 

Near  that  spot 

What  ara  you  doing  by  the  ^r^  ? 
I  am  engaged  in  writing  and 

thinking. 
Where  do  you  live? 
I  live  close  by  the  castle. 
He  lived  not  &r  from  the  king's 

residence. 
He  fell  not  far  from  the  river. 

The  groom. 
Did  you  tell  the  groom  to  bring 

me  the  horse  ? 
I  have  told  him. 
I  have  ordered  him  to  do  so. 

To  prevent^  hinder. 


AmittSro  allquid  de  mJlnu  (or  mi- 
nibus). 

Dimittdre  allquid  dc  m&nlbus. 

Cecidftne  ?    Lapsiisnc  est  ? 

f  ncldit  v^ro  in  puteum. « 
5  Lapsus  dst  ex  ^uo. 
(  Ex  ^uo  d^Idit 

Fdma  ex  arbdrlbus  cddunt,  ddci- 
dunt. 

Amisftae  lUiquid  de  mdnibus  ? 

Dimlsit  vdro  pdnnam  de  minibus. 

l^xcidit  ^i  dnulus  de  mdnu. 

Anulus  mHii  sua  spdnte  de  digito 
deUpsusest 

Exciderunt  t(bi  de  mdnu  digitdbula. 

Muccinium  41  de  mdnibus  deldbitur. 


To  hinder  Tprevent)  any  one 
from  sleepmg,  writing. 


Aniidfjuxtajprope  (Prep.  c.  Ace). 
I^On  longe^  haud  procSl  (allquo  Idco, 

ab  allquo  loco). 
Jnxta  m^,  t6,  /Uum. 

{Ad  (apud,  juxta)  fdcum. 
Apud  (prope)  carbdnes. 
Non  Idnge  (haud  prdcul)  ab  djus 
castdlio. 
f  Prope  fllum  Idcnm. 
(  Prope  ab  fllo  loco. 
QuM  dgb  apud  carbdnes  ? 
In  scribdndo  et  cogitdndo  occupfttus 

sum. 
trbihdbitas? 

Juxta  (prope)  castdllum  hdbito. 
Habitflbat  non  Idnge  a  ddmo  rdgia. 

Cdcidit  hafld  prcJcul  (a)  fluvio. 
StabulSrfns,  i,  m.;  agfiso,  5nis,  m, 
Dixistlne  stabuhlrio,  ut  addticcret 

m(hi  dquimi? 
Fdctumst  (=  fdctum  est). 
Jussi  dum  fdcere  hdc. 

ilmp&lto,  Ire,  ivi  (fi),  Uum  (aliquem 
(ab)  aliqua  re). 
Retardo,  dre,  avi,  Otum  (aliqukm 
IN  ALIQUA  re). 

'Lnpcdire    dliquem   qudmlnus   (or 

ne)  ddrmiat,  scrlbat. 
Retardare    aliquem  a  donniendo, 
scribdndo  (or  ad  dormiendum, 
Bcribdndum). 
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Does  lie  prevent  you  from  read- 
ing? 


*Rctarddtne  td  a  leg^ndo  (ad  le- 

g<$ndum)  ? 
Impeditne  te,   qudminns  (or  ne) 
^     Idgaa  ? 
lie  does  prevent  me.  Beti&dat    Impedit 

{An  6^  tg  ad  dormi^ndnm  retap- 
divi? 
An  dgo  id  impedivi,  qudmlnuB  dor- 
mires? 
You  have  not  prevented  me.  Md  ndn  retardteti  (impedtsti). 

Was    he    hindering   him    fiom    Impediebdtne  (retardab4tne)  ^um 

flight?  afdga? 

He  was  not  l^dn  impediSbat. 

Exercise  189. 

"VVTiom  do  you  pity  ?  —  I  pity  your  friend.  —  Why  do  you  pity 
him?  —  I  pity  him  l>ecau8e  he  is  ill. — Do  the  merchants  of  Berlin 
pity  anybody  ?  —  They  pity  nobody.  —  Do  you  offer  me  anything? 

—  I  offer  you  a  gold  ring.  —  What  has  my  &ther  offered  you  ?  —  fie 
has  offered  me  a  fine  book.  —  To  whom  do  you  offer  those  fine 
horses  ?  —  I  offer  them  to  the  French  ofiicer.  —  Do  you  offer  that 
fine  carriage  to  my  uncle  ?  —  I  do  offer  it  to  him.  —  I>)st  thou  offer 
thy  pretty  little  doa  to  these  good  children  ?  ^  I  do  offer  it  to  them, 
for  I  love  them  with  all  my  heart.  —  What  have  the  citizens  of  Stras- 
bura^  offered  you  ?  —  They  have  offered  me  good  beer  and  salt  meat 

—  To  whom  do  you  offer  money  ? —  I  offer  some  to  those  Pariaan 
citizens,  who  have  assured  me  of  their  assistance.  —  Will  you  take 
care  of  my  clothes? — I  will  take  care  of  them.  — Wilt  thou  take 
care  of  my  hat  ?  -~  I  vdll  take  care  of  it  —  Are  you  taking  care  of 
the  book  which  I  lent  you  ?  —  I  am  taking  care  of  it  —  Will  this  man 
take  care  of  my  horse  ?  —  He  will  take  care  of  it  —  Who  will  take 
care  of  my  servant?  —  The  landlord  will  take  care  of  him.  —  Does 
your  servant  take  care  of  your  horses  ?  —  He  does  take  care  of  them. 

—  Is  he  taking  care  of  your  clothes  ?  —  He  is  taking  care  <^  them, 
for  he  brushes  them  every  morning.  —  Have  you  ever  drunk  Stra»- 
bur^  beer  ?  —  I  have  never  drunk  any.  —  Is  it  long  since  j^u  ate 
Leipsic  bread  ?  —  It  is  almost  three  years  since  I  ate  any.  —  Does  he 
think  himself  (ducUne  se)  out  of  danger  (sine  periculo)  ?  —  He  never 
can  consider  himself  out  of  danger  while  his  enemy  is  alive  (his  ene- 
my beins  alive). — Is  the  republic  safe  (salvtis)? — How  can  it  be 
safe  under  the  administration  of  consuls  like  these  (his  magistrati- 
hus)7 

Exercise  140. 

Have  you  hurt  my  brother-in-law  ?  —  I  have  not  hurt  him ;  but  he 
has  cut  my  finger.  —  What  has  he  cut  your  finger  with  ?  —  With  the 
knife  which  you  had  lent  him.  —  Why  have  you  jziven  that  boy  a 
blow  with  your  fist  ?  —  Because  he  hindered  me  nom  sleepng.  — 
Has  anybody  hindered  you  from  writing  ?  —  Nobody  has  hindered 
me  from  writing ;  but  I  have  hindered  somebody  from  hurting  your 
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ooattiu  —  Hw  your  Either  aniTed  ?  —  Eveiybodj  sajrs  tliat  he  has 
arriyed ;  but  I  nave  not  seen  him  yet.  —  Has  the  physician  hurt  your 
son  ?  —  He  has  hurt  him,  for  he  has  cut  his  finger.  —  Have  they 
cut  off  this  man*8  leg?  —  They  have  cut  it  off  entirely.  —  Are  you 
pleased  with  your  servant  ?  —  I  am  much  pleased  with  him,  for  he  is 
fit  for  anjrthing.  —  What  does  he  know  ?  —  He  knows  everything.  — 
Can  he  nde  on  horseback  ?  —  He  can.  —  Has  your  brother  returned 
at  last  (ram  Germany  ?  —  He  has  returned  thence,  and  has  brou^rht 
you  a  fine  horse.  —  Has  he  told  his  groom  to  brin?  it  to  me  ?  —  He 
has  told  him  to  bring  it  to  you.  —  What  do  you  think  of  that  horse  ? 
—  I  think  that  it  is  a  fine  and  good  one,  and  (I)  beg  you  to  lead  it 
into  the  stable.  —  In  what  did  you  spend  your  time  yesterday  ?  — 
I  went  to  the  public  walk,  and  afterwardi  to  the  concert.  —  Were 
there  many  people  in  the  public  walk  ?  —  There  were  many  people 
there.  —  When  did  your  brother  return  home  ?  —  He  returned  at 
sunrise.  —  When  was  Augustus  bom  ?  —  He  was  bom  during  the 
consulship  of  Cicero.  —  Do  you  desire  to  learn  Latin  ?  —  I  am  not 
unwilling  to  learn,  with  you  for  a  miide  and  instructor.  —  Having 
heard  (atulito)  that  our  friend  was  about  to  arrive,  I  immediately  re- 
solved to  go  to  meet  him.  —  Why  were  these  men  punished?  — 
They  were  punished  on  account  of  neglected  duties  {officiis  neyUctis). 


Lesson  LXXIV.  —  PENSUM  septuagesimum 
QUARTUM. 

OF  THE  PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

A.  The  pluperfect  tense  serves  to  represent  a  past 
action  as  entirely  completed  with  reference  to  another 
past  action  just  commencing  or  going  on.  It  sustains 
the  same  relation  to  the  imperfect,  as  the  perfect  does 
to  the  present.     E.  g. 

Irru^rant  Dj&nl^,  et  tdctum  dmne    The  Greeks  had  forced  their  way 
tendbant.  in,  and  were  in  poascssion  of  the 

entire  house. 
Faus^nlas  eddem  loco  scpultus    Pausanias  was  buried  in  the  very 
^st,  libi  vitam  posu^nU,  spot  on  which  he  had  lost  his  life. 

Quum    ddmum    inirasset^   dixit    When  he  had  entered  the  house, 

anuco  siio.  he  said  to  his  friend. 

Cum  ver  ^ase  codp^raiy  ddbat  sd    Afler  the  commencement  of  spring 
labdri  ^ue  itin^rlbus.  he  was  wont  to  enter  upon  his  la- 

bors and  his  journeys. 
89* 
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Remark.  —  The  Romans  a1wa3rB  observe  the  ctisdnction  indicated 
by  the  pluperfect,  and  put  this  tense  even  where  the  English  idiom 
substitutes  the  perfect  E.  g.  "  When  he  arrived  (i.  e.  had  arrived) 
in  the  city,  he  perceived,"  Qaum  in  ttrbem  advenisset,  aniniadvetiiL 
**  When  he  saw  (i.  e  had  wen)  the  boy,  he  exclaimed^"  Quum  puS- 
rum  conspexisset,  exclamauU. 

B.      FORMATION  OF  THE  PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

1.  The  pluperfect  active  is  formed  from  the  perfect  by  chan- 
ging the  final  %  into,  Indie,  eram,  Subj.  isiem.    As,— 

1.  Amavi  —  am&veram,  amavissem,  /  had  loved. 

2.  l^Ionui  —  monueram,  monmssem,  /  had  reminded. 
8.  Legi  —  legeram,  legissem,  /  had  read. 

4.  Audivi  —  audiveram,  audivissem,  I  had  heard.* 

2.  The  pluperfect  passive  is  formed  from  the  perfect  parti- 
ciple, by  adding,  Indie  eram  or  fueram^  Subj.  essem  or  fuissem. 
Aa, — 

Ikdic.   Amatus,  monltus,  lectns,  anditus  eram  or  iuei-am,  I  had  been 

loved,  reminded,  read,  heard. 
Subj.    Amatus,  monitus,  lectus,  audltus  essem  or  fuisscm,  thai  I  might 

hatJe  been  loved,  reminded,  read,  heard. 

3.  The  pluperfect  of  deponent  verbs  is  formed  like  that  of 
the  passive  voice.     As,  — 

Indic.  Hort&tus,  veritus,  secutus,  blanditus  eram  or  fueram,  /  had 

exiiorted,  feared,  foUoived,  flattered. 
Subj.    Hoitatus,  veritus,  secutus,  blanditus  essem  or  fuissem,  thai  I 

might  have  exhorted,  feared,  followed,  Jlattered. 

INFLECTION    OF    THE    PLUPERFECT    ACTIVE. 

C.  The  inflection  of  the  pluperfect  active  is  exhibit- 
ed by  the  following  paradigms :  — 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

Amavei-am,  I  had  loved,       Amavissem,  that  I  might  have 

loved. 
Sing.   &mavSriim  Sing.   &mavissem 

[imavgras  &mavisses 

Hmav5rS.t,  gmaviss^t, 

Plur.  &mavgramds  Plur.  fimavissumfis 

SUnav^ratis  Smavissetls 

amaverant.  fimavissent. 

*  Svnj.  ihal  I  might  have  loved,  reminded,  read,  heard. 
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So  conjugate  monS&ram  —  monuiaem^  leg^ram  —  Ugiasemy  audiv^- 
ram  —  aud'wissem.  To  these  add  apparido&ram^  I  had  brought;  labo- 
raviram,  I  had  labored;  laveram,  I  had  washed;  dedSrani,  I  had 
given ;  sleteram^  I  had  stood ;  —  habueram^  I  had  had  ;  sfudu^ram,  I 
had  studied ;  jussercony  I  had  commanded ;  secuSram^  I  hail  cut;  vide- 
ram,  I  had  seen ;  —  attUHrum,  I  had  brought ;  dilexiram,  I  had  cheiv 
ished ;  vilsl^ram;  I  had  sent ;  arcesslveram,!  had  called ;  cuplveranu  I 
had  desired;  quaes^oSram,  I  had  sought;  ussgram,  I  had  burned;  — 
apemiram,  I  had  opened ;  loSram,  I  had  gone ;  wrfi'cram,  I  had  known  ; 
sUio^ram,  I  had  been  tliiretv ;  ven^rmn,  I  had  come ;  —  wluSram,  I 
had  wished ;  noluSraniy  I  had  been  unwilling. 

The  verb  mm  has  regulariy  fueram  — fitiuem.  And  00  its  com- 
pounds, ab/ueram  —  dbfuissem ;  adfu^ram  —  adfuissem  ;  interfueram 
tnier/ms^m;  pro/uerwn  — profuissenij  &c. 

Remarks. 

1.  Verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation  (and  generally  those  whose  per- 
fect ends  in  ivi)  fre(|uently  reject  the  v  before  the  final  eram  of  the 
pluperfect  indicative  ;  as,  audieram,  prodieram,  quaesieraniy*  &c.,  and 
h'isseni  is  sometimes  contracted  into  issem ;  as,  audUsem,  prodissem, 
quaesUsem^  for  audivisseniy  &c.     (Compare  page  239,  Remarks.) 

2.  Ofl^ram,  I  hated ;  meminiram,  I  remembered ;  nov&ram,  I  knew, 
was  acquainted  with ;  coiisutv^ram,  I  was  wont,  have  the  force  of  the 
impeifect,  as  odt,  mernini^  &c.  that  of  the  present. 

Had  I  loved  ?  Ejr<5n'  amdvuram  ? 

Bv  no  means;  you  had  not  loved.  Mfnime  gentium ;  ndn  amdveras. 

liad  we  given  vou  a  book  ?  Niim  nds  tibi  Ubrum  ddder^ius  ? 

You  had  not  gfven  me  one.  Ndn  dederfttia. 

Had  he  stood  by  the  fire  ?  Steterdtne  apud  carbdnes  ? 

He  did.    He  had  stood  there.     {  g™  <=•  *^'""  *">' 

Had  yon  called  the  physician  ?  Arcessiveriisne  medicum  ? 

Yes,  1  had  called  him.'  Sane,  dmn  areessiveram. 

Hacl  they  seen  our  friend'?  Nostnimne  amicum  vMerant  ? 

They  had  not  seen  ours,  but  their  Ndn  ndstrum,  sed  suiimmet  v/de- 

own  ?  rant. 

When  I  had  found  the  letter.  Quum  Iftteras  invenfssem. 

If  we  had   studied   our  lesson,  SI  p^nso  impertibo  dperam  dedissd- 

would  you  not  have  rewarded  mus,  ndnne  nds   pradmiis  afTc- 

us?  cfsses? 

I  should  have  done  so.  -  Factum  ^sset. 

What  did  he  say  when  he  en-  Qufd  d^xit,  quum  ddmum  tuam  in- 

tered  your  house  ?  trdsset  (»=  intravisset)  ? 

He  wished  me  a  good  morning.  Md  aUvum  ^sse  jiissit 

^  These,  however,  mny  be  referred  to  the  secondary  form  in  fi,  as  niicfti, 
prpAi,  &c. 
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THE    PLUPERFECT    PASSIVE. 

D.     The  Pluperfect  Passive  is  thus  inflected :  — 

Indicative.  Subjuxctive. 

Amatus  Sram  or  fuSram,  I  had   Amiltus  essem  or  fuissem,  Oial 

been  loved,  I  might  have  been  loved. 

Sing,   amatus  eram  or  fugrSm   Sing,  amatus  essem  or  fuissSm 
amatus  Sras  or  fuSras  amatus  esses  or  fui.sses 

amatus  Sr&t  or  ftierat,  amatus  ess^  or  fuisset, 

Plur.  amati  SramOs  or  fuSra-  Plur.  amati  essemOs  or  fuisse- 
mils  mfis 

amati  Sratis  or  fueratfs  amati  essetis  or  fuissetis 

amati  Srant  or  fuerant*  amati  essent  or  fuissent. 

So  conjugate  monttiis^  leetuSf  audUus  ^ram  or  futram^  I  had  been 
reminded,  read,  heard  ;  Subj.  monXtus^  lectus,  audltus  essem  or/uwsew, 
that  I  might  have  been  reminded,  read,  heard.  To  the^  add  aUcUus, 
ddlusy  dileclus,  habXtus^  jussus^  mvusus,  auaesltus,  ustus  &ram  or  fu&ram^ 
I  had  been  brought,  ^ven,  cherishea,  considered,  commanded,  sent^ 

sought,  burned ;  and  Sub.t. essem  or  fvussem^  that  I  might  have 

been  brought,  given,  cherished,  &c. 


Had  you  been  admonished? 
I  had  been  admonished. 
Had  the  philosopher  been  heard  ? 
He  had  not  been  heard. 
Had  you  been  sent  ? 
We  had  not  been  sent 
Had  a  ribbon  been  given  you  ? 
None  had  been  given  me. 
Had  the  letters  been  read  ? 
They  had  been  read. 
If  the  book  had  been  read. 
When  the  letter  had  been  deliv- 
ered. 
Would  that  we  had  been  sent ! 

Because    they    had    not    been 
chosen. 


Erflsne  (fuerdsne)«i6nitus? 

Factumst   Mdnitus  dram  (fueram). 

Auditiisne  drat  sapiens  ? 

Auditus  ndn  drat 

Niim  vds  missi  erfitis  (fuer&tis)  ? 

Nos  ndn  missi  er&mus  (fuerfmus). 

Datdne  tibi  fuSrat  tadnia  V 

Ddta  ndn  fuerat 

Erdntne  epistolae  Idctae  V 

Fdetum  est.     iferant. 

Si  liber  lectus  dssct  (fuissct). 

Quum  Ittterae  tradltae  essent  (fu- 
issent). 

'Ctlnam  nds  mfssi  ess^us  (fuissc- 
mus)  ! 

Qudd  non  dcldcti  dsscnt  (fuissent). 


PLUPERFECT  OF  DEPONENT  VERBS. 

E,    The  pluperfect  of  deponent  verbs  is  inflected  like 
that  of  the  passive  voice.     Thus  :  — 

♦  "When  the  Rubject  is  feminine,  then :  amata  iram  or  fu?ram^  Plur.  amCttne 
eramut  ovftUriimiu ;  Subj.  Sing,  amdta  euem  or fuUsem,  Plur.  amiilae  estiwus 
otfm$»emuM*  When  it  is  neuter:  amatum  irat  or /u^ra/,  Plur.  amata  erant  or 
fuerant;  Subj.  Sing,  amdium  etaet  (x  fuisset,  Pliir.  amdto  tssent  or  fuissenL 
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Ikdicative. 
Ilortatus   6ram  or  fuSram,  / 

had  exhorted. 
Sing,   hortatus  SrIUn  or  fuSram 
hortatus  6ras  or  fu^ras 
hortatus  Sr&t  or  fuerat, 
Plur.  hortati  gramus  or  fue- 
ramtls 
bortati  gratis  or  fuSratls 
hort&ti  grant  or  fugrant* 


Subjunctive. 
Hertatus  essem  or  fuissem, 

that  I  might  have  exhorted, 
SiNO.  hortatus  essSm  or  fuissem 
hortatus  esses  or  fuisses 
hortatus  essSt  or  fulsset, 
Plur.  hortati  essemus  or  fuis- 
sem Qs 
hortati  essStls  or  fuissStls 
hortati  essent  or  fuissent. 


So  conjugate  verXius,  secQtus,  blandtttts  ^ram  or  Juifram,  I  had  feared, 
followed,  flattered ;  Subj.  verUus,  seculus,  blanditus  essem  or  fuissem^ 
that  I  might  have  feared,  followed,  flattered.  To  these  add  arbiiraius^ 
comitaiua<t  tnordivs^  locfUuSy  obtttua,  profectusj  largltus,  experttts  Sram  or 
fu^ram,  I  had  thought,  escorted,  delayed,  spoken,  forgotten,  departed, 

squandered,  exixirienced ;  and  Sub.j. esaem  or  /uisseniy  that  I 

might  have  thought,  &c. 

Comitatiisne  dras  tiiquem  ? 

"kgo  n^mincm  cdmitiitus  dram. 

Peciinias  suas  ndnne  lai^ti  drant  ? 


Ilad  you  escorted  any  one  ? 

I  had  escorted  no  one. 

Had   they   not   lavished    their 

money  ? 
It  is,  as  you  say. 
Had  he  flattered  you  ? 
He  had  certainly  not 
Had  we  left  when  you  arrived  ? 
It  is  clearly  so. 
Would  vou  have  remained   at 

home  if  he  had  left  ? 
I  should  certainly  have  done  so. 
After  having  read  the  btwk  (=  (  Qdum  Ixbram  perlegmenu 

When  1  had  read  the  booky  <  Postquam  («/)  librum  perie'gi. 

The  book  having  been  read),      (  Libra  perlcdo. 

''  Quum  pdnem  sccuisset. 


Ita  dst,  nt  dicis. 

Tibine  blanditus  drat? 

Non  hdrcle  vdro. 

An  16  adveniente  profdcti  erfimus  ? 

Ita  pMne. 

£cquid  td  ddmi  tenuisses,  si  pro- 

fdctus  dsset  flleV 
f ta  enfmvdro. 


Pdstquam  (libi,  ut)  punem  sdcuit. 
Pdne  in  frusta  dissccto. 
Cum  manducavisscmus. 
Pdstquam  (tibi,  ut,  simul  ac)  man- 

ducdvimus. 
Quum  td  ciiltro  vulneravfsses. 


After    having    cut    the   bread,  ^ 
(when  he  had  cut,  &c). 

After  having  eaten  (when  w< 
had  eaten). 

After  (when)  vou  had  cut  youi- f  p^^^am  (ubi,  ut)  tfi  ciiltro  vulne- 
self  (after  having  cut   your-j      ravfsti 
*®^0-  [(Tu)cuftrovulneratu8. 

(Quum  viSbis'vdstem  induissStis. 
Po^tauam  (ubi,  ut)  vdbis  vdstem 
indu^stis. 
(Voa)  vestc  indiiti. 

*  And  when  the  subject  is  femhime:  amala  —  amatae ;  when  neuter:  amd- 
turn  —  nmatn.  2  D 
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After  (when)  thou  hadst  shaved. 


After  (when) 
himself. 


he  had  wanned 


After  withdrawing  ftxnn  the  fire  (  Quum  a  fdco  disceasisset 

(when  he  had  withdrawn,  &c.).  (  Pdstquam  (libi,  ut)  a  fdco  discdssit. 

f  Quum  tibi  Mrbam  totondisses. 
Postquam  (ubi,  ut)  bdrbam  toton- 

dfsti. 
6arb&  tua  tons&. 
Quum  cdrpus  calefecisset  (refoviV 

set). 
Postqnam   (ubi)   cdrpus    ealef^cit 

(refbvitj. 
^  Cdrpore  ^jus  calef^to  (refdto). 
'  Quum  ^ta  piiblica  Icgisseui  (dctis 
piiblicis  lectis),  jentaculum  siim- 
psi. 
Smiul  ac  mfhi  Ydstem  fndui  (=s 
v^ste    or    Y^stem    indutus),  in 
piiblicum  prodivi. 
littens  recititis  (l^ctis),  d^xlt 


'When  I  had  read  the  newspaper, 
I  breakfasted. 

As  soon  as  I  had  dressed  myself, 
I  went  out 


When  he  had  read  the  letter,  he 

said. 
When  he  had  cut  the  bread,  he 

cut  the  meat. 
What  did  he  do  when  he  had 

eaten? 
He  went  to  bed. 


Quum    ptoem    secuissct,    carncm 

sci^'uit. 
Quid  egit  (fBcit)  iUe,  quum  mandu- 

cavisset  ? 
Ivit  ciibltum. 
(  Amequam  (priusquam)  profiscar  ; 
Before  I  set  out,  ^  \     or  f^m\Ay  profectdarus, 

F*  Ohs.  Antequam  and  pttisquam,  when  thej  relate  to  a 
future  action  or  event,  are  commonly  followed  by  the  present 
subjunctive. 


Before  I  depart,  I  wish  to  see  my 

children  once  more. 
The  storm  threatens,  before  it 
rises. 

The  newspaper. 
The  accident 
The  death. 
To  go  to  sleep. 
To  rise,  get  up. 


To  die. 

To  be  afflicted  or  grieved 
at  (anything). 

Are  you  afflicted  at  the  death  of 

our  friend  ? 
I  am  very  much  afflicted  at  it 


Priiisquam  proficfscar,  l/beros  m^os 
iterum  nunc  viddre  ciipio. 

Tempcstas  niin&tur,  dntequam  siir- 
gat 

Acta  diuma  or  publica,  n.  pL 

Casus,  us,  m. 

Mors,  tis,  /. 

Cubitum  ire. 

(E  lecto)  sui^,  ere,  surrexi,  sur- 

rectum. 
Morior,  iri,  mortiius  sum. 
Diem  suum  (or  supriknum)  obire 

(or  simply  obire). 
Doleo,  ere,  ui,  Itum  (aliqua  re 

or  quod). 
Aliquid  est  mihi  dolori. 
Dolcjine  amfci  ndstri  mdrte  ? 

(  Ddleo  vcro  vehemdnter. 

(  fet  mihi  prdrsus  permdgno  dolori. 
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At  what  is  yoar  father  afflicted  ? 

He  is  afflicted  because  he  has 
lost  his  dearest  friend. 

To  complain  ofmnnt  one  or 
aomelhinff. 

To  wonder,  to  be  asUmished 
or  surprised  at. 

Whom  do  you  complain  of? 
I  complain  of  my  fhend. 

Of  what  does  yoiir  brother  com- 
plain ? 

He  complains  of  your  not  sending 
the  book. 

Tliey  complained  of  their  brother. 

Let  them  not  complain  of  having 
been  deserted. 

He  complained  a£  the  injustice  of 
his  adversaries. 

We  have  no  right  to  complain  of 
ever}'thing  that  afflicts  us. 

At  what  are  you  surprised  ? 

I  am  suq)rised  that  you  have  ar- 
rived. 

I  wonder  what  may  have  been 
the  cause. 

I  am  sur|)rised  that  you  should 
have  despised  this. 

We  wondered  why  you  should 
prefer  the  Stoics  to  us. 

I  was  surprised  that  you  should 
have  written  with  your  own 
hand. 

l>o  you  wonder  at  what  I  have 
done? 

I  do  wonder  at  it 

Your  fortune  (lot)  is  to  be  pitied. 


To  be^glad. 


To  be  sorry. 


I 


Quam  ob  rem  v^r  dptimus,  ptftcr 

tiius,  in  doldre  eat  ? 
Doldre  aiT^ctus  est,  quod  hdminem 

8ui  amicissimum  perdidit. 
Queror,  i,  questus  sum. 
Conqueri  (aliqukm,  de  aliquo, 

REM,  DE  RE,   QUOD,  &C.) 

MfroTj  drif  dius  sum, 

DemirUri   (aliquem,   rem,  Acc. 

cum  Inf.  or  quod).* 
Qudm  (de  qud)  querSris  ? 
£go  amicum  m^um  (de  amico  m^) 

qudror). 
Qufd  (qua  de  r€)  qudritur  frflter 

tiius? 
Querltur    super  hdc,  quod    ndn 

mfttas  librum. 
Frfitrem  siium  conquerebdntur. 
Ne  quertotur,  sd  reUctos  dsse. 

De  injiiriis  adversaridrum  qudstus 

est. 
Ndn  dmnia,  quae  dolemus,  eddem 

jflre  ^udri  pdssumus. 
Quid  nurftris  ? 
Miror  te  advenfese   (quod   adve- 

nfati). 
Miror,  quid  causae  fiierit. 

Miror,  t6  haec  spreviiBse. 

Admirdti  siirons,  quid  esset,  cur 

ndbis  Stdicos  apteferres. 
Admir&tus  (mirdtus)  sdm,  qudd 

tu&  m^u  scripsiases. 

Demirarisne  factum  m^um  ? 

Prdrsus  demiror. 

Forttina  tiia  quer^nda  ^st 

Gaudeo,  ere,  gavisus  sum, 

Laetor,  dri,  atus  sum, 

(re,  de    re,  in  re,  Acc.  cum 

Inf.  or  quod). 
DSlere  (re,  Acc.  cum  Inf.  or  quod). 
D5let^  pigetj  poenUet,  miseret  (me 

ALICUJUS  REI,  HOMINI8).t 


♦  ComfMire  Lesson  LIV.  H. 

t  On  the  construotion  of  these  verbs,  see  pages  280  and  298. 
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I  am  glad  of  it 

I  am  sorry  for  it 

I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

I  never  was  more  rejoiced  to  see 

any  one. 
I  am  sorry  for  your  misfortune. 
I  am  sorry  for  you. 
Are  you  sorry  for  this  injusdce  ? 
I  am  sorry  for  it 
Were  you  grieved  at  the  death 

of  your  friend? 
I  was  grieved  in  my  inmost  soul. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  Ei- 
ther is  welL 


7h  hear  (leam^  understand), 

Tb  pronounce. 

Can  the  boy  pronounce  these 
words? 

He  cannot  do  it  yet 

Did  he  pronounce  the  letters  cor- 
rectly? 

No,  he  pronounced  them  very 
badly. 

Could  the  Austrian  pronounce 
my  name  ? 

He  could  not 

There  are  several  words  which 
are  pronounced  alike  in  the 
same  cases. 

Dear. 

Grateful,  acceptable. 

Sad,  sorrowful 

Disagreeable. 

The  prince. 

The  count 

The  baron. 

The  Saxon. 

The  Prussian. 

The  Austrian. 

The  Christian. 

Tlic  Jew. 


Gaiideo  hdc.     H<$c  est  mAi  juciin- 
dum.     6ptlnic  dst. 
f  Mol<^tum  dst    M^e  dlcis. 
(  Ddieo,  qudd  I'ta  est 

Niinc  td  conspfcio  lAiens. 

Nihil  vfdi  quidquam  laetius. 

Ddleo  ttium  casum. 

Mfseret  m§  tdi. 

Pfgetne  t§  htijus  injiiriae  ? 

P^t  m%  vdro. 
5  Ddebdsne,  cirni  amicnm  tuum  mdr- 
(     tuum  conspiocrus  ? 

Doldbam  ex  intlmis  sdnslbus. 
fPatris  tui  valetudlnem  cogndscere 
gaiideo. 

Gaiideo,  mg  de  valetudine  pd^tris 
(^     tdi  certidrem  fieri. 

■  Comperioy  ire,  p&iy  pertunu 
'  Cognoscire  (aliquib). 
Certidrem  Ji^  (db  aliqua  Re). 
I"  Enunc^y  dre^  dvi,  &tum. 
I  Eff^f/erre,  extiUij  elaium. 

Potdstne  piier  vdrba  hade  ennnci- 

fire  (efrerre)  ? 
Ndndum  pdtest. 
RectSne  litteraa  enundftvit  ? 

fmmo  pdrperam  enunciftvit 

Potnitne  Austrfucus  ndmen  mdum 
-  effcrre  ? 
Ndn  pdtuit. 

Pliira  sunt  vdriia,  quae   similiter 
ifsdem  c&Ibus  efTenintur. 

Carus,  a,  um. 

Gratus,  acceptus,  jucundus,  a,  um. 

Tristis,  is,  e ;  moestus,  a,  tun. 

Injucundus,  ingr&tus,  a,  um. 

Princeps,  cipis,  m. 

C5mes,  itis,  m, 

Baio,  dnis,  m. 

Saxo,  5nis,  m. 

BoTUBSua  (Prussus),  i,  tn. 

Austriftcus,  i,  fn. 

Christianas,  i,  m. 

Judaeus,  i,  m. 
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The  negro,  Moor.  Hdmo  nY^r,  gen,  nigri,  m. ;  Aethl- 

ops,  dpis,  m. 
The  Indian.  Indus,  i,  m. 

The  Aborigines.  Autochihdnes,  um,  pL  m. 

EXEBCISB  141. 
What  did  you  do  when  you  had  finished  your  letter  ?  — I  went  to 
my  brother,  who  took  me  to  the  theatre,  where  I  found  one  of  my 
friends  whom  I  hod  not  seen  for  many  years.  —  What  did  you  do 
when  you  had  breakfasted  this  morning  ?  —  When  I  had  read  the 
letter  of  the  Fdish  count,  I  went  out  to  see  the  theatre  of  the  prince, 
which  I  had  not  seen  before.  —  What  did  your  father  do  after  getting 
up  this  morning  ?  —  He  breakfasted  and  went  out  —  What  did  your 
fnend  do  after  he  had  read  the  paper.  —  He  went  to  the  baron.  —  Did 
he  cut  the  meat  afler  he  had  cut  tne  bread  V  —  He  cut  the  bread  af- 
ter he  had  cut  the  meat.  —  When  do  you  set  out? — I  set  out  to- 
morrow ;  but  before  I  leave,  I  wish  to  see  my  fiiends  once  more.  — 
What  did  your  children  do  when  they  had  breakfasted  ? — ^^  "^^nt 
out  with  their  dear  preceptor. — Where  did  your  uncle  co  alter  he 
had  dined?  —  He  went  nowhere;  he  stayed  at  home  and  wrote  his 
letters.  —  What  are  you  accustomed  to  d6  when  you  have  supped  ? 
— ^I  usually  go  to  bed.  —  At  what  o'clock  did  you  nse  this  mommg  ? 

—  I  rose  at  five  o'clock.  —  What  did  your  cousin  do,  when  he  (hm) 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  friend?  —  He  was  much  {vcdde)  afflicted, 
and  went  to  bed  without  saying  a  word  (wwi  verbum  /aciens).  —  Did 
you  read  before  you  breakfasted  ?  —  I  read  when  I  had  breakfasted. 

—  Did  you  go  to  bed  when  you  had  eaten  supper?  —  When  I  had 
eaten  supper,  I  wrote  my  letters,  and  then  went  to  bed.  —  Are  you 
afflicted  at  the  death  of  your  relation  ?  —  I  am  much  afflicted  at  it.  — 
WTien  did  your  friend  die  ?  —  He  died  last  month.  —  Of  what  do  you 
complain  ?  —  I  complain  of  your  boy.  —  Why  do  you  complain  of 
himr  —  Because  he  has  killed  the  pretty  dog,  which  I  had  received 
from  one  of  my  friends.  —  Of  what  has  your  uncle  complained  ?  — 
He  has  complained  of  what  you  have  done.  —  Has  he  complained  of 
the  letter  wnich  I  wrote  to  hmi  ?  —  He  has  C(xnplained  of  it. 


Lesson  LXXV.— pensum  septuagesimum 

QUINTUM. 

OF  THE  REFLEXIVE  PRONOUNS. 

A,  When,  in  one  and  the  same  sentence,  a  subject  of  the 
third  person  becomes  itself  the  object  of  the  verb,  or  otherwise 
a  member  of  the  predicate,  its  person  (whether  singular  or  plu- 
ral) is  expressed  by  the  personal  reflexives  sui,  sibi^  «e,  and  its 
property  by  the  possessive  reflexive  suusy  a,  urn* 
40 
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Ipse  se  quburue  dill^t,  qa<$d  per    Every  one  cherishes  himaelf,  be- 
si  sibi  qutsque  *  cams  ^st.  cause  every  one  is  naturally  dear 

to  himself. 
Tkemistocleg  domicilium  Magn^    Themistocles  fixed  his    abode   at 

siae  sWi  constituit.  Magnesia. 

Justitia  propter  «ese  ool^nda  ^t.    Justice  should  be  cultivated  on  its 

own  account 
Ldnto  grddu  ad  vindictam  m    Divine  indignation  advances  slowly 
divina  procddit  Ira.  (with  slow  step)  to  its  own  de- 

fence. 
itiam  ferae  stbi  injdcto  terrdre    Wild  beasts  even  shrink  with  hor- 
mdrtis  horrteunt.  ror  when  subjected  to  the  fear 

of  death. 
Sdum  quUque  ing^nium  ndscat       Every    one  should  make  himself 

acquainted  with  his  own  abilities. 
Ydrres  sdlus  cum  mid  cohdrte  re-    Verres  alone  is  left  with  his  cohort. 

hnquitur. 
Bdlluip  est,  sua  v^tia  n6sse.t  It  is  proper  to  know  one's  own  fiinlta. 

Bdstiis  homines  litt  ad  utilitdtem    Men  may  use  animals  for   their 
smm  pdssunt  sine  injiiria.  own  convenience,  without  any 

injustice. 

Remark.  —  The  reflexives  can  thus  be  put  only  when  the  subject 
remains  the  same.  If  another  sentence  witn  a  new  subject,  or  a  new 
subject  representing  one,  is  added,  then  the  demonstrative  is  takes  the 
place  of  «4«,  &c.,  and  the  genitives  ejus^  eorum^  that  of  sutis.  E.  g. 
Tiberius  Gracchus  ej usque  frater  occisi  sunt^  Tiberius  Gracchus  and 
his  brother  were  killed.  Hannibal  quanidiu  in  Italia  fuU^  nemo  ei  in 
acie  restXtit,  nemo  adversus  eum  in  catnjH}  castra  posuit.  As  long  as 
Hannibal  was  in  Italy,  no  one  opposed  him  on  the  battle-ground,  no 
one  pitched  a  tent  against  him  m  the  field.  Athenienses  wbem  suam 
aede  Minervae  omaverunt,  eorumque  magnificetitiam  mirata  estposieri' 
tasj  The  Athenians  adorned  their  cit^  with  the  temple  of  ]mner>'a, 
and  posterity  has  admired  their  magmficence. 

B.  The  reflexives  m,  sibi,  se,  and  suus,  a,  um,  belong  to  an 
oblique  case  of  the  same  sentence,  when  they  determine  the 
subjectrnominative  itself,  or  when  from  a  difference  of  person 
or  number,  or  from  the  sense  of  the  predicate,  they  caniiot  be 
referred  to  the  nominative. 

Hannibalem  sui  ciwes  e  civitftte  Hannibal  was  banished  by  his  own 

ejecdrunt  countrymen. 

Caesdrem  siia  natdra  nutidrem  His  natural  dispontion  makes  Cie- 

ficit.  sar  more  humane. 

*  When  quitque  is  thus  connected  with  the  reflexive,  the  latter  commouly 

precedes ;  as,  se  quisque,  tibi  quisque^  mum  cuique,  &c. 
t  I.  e.  aUquem  noMe,  **  tliat  one  should  know  his  own  faults.** 
i  This   may  be  resolved  into   TTberius  Gracchttt  occ'tsus  est^  ejusque  frater 

ocdmu  uL    ^  also,  Andgonui  ei  hi^usjSZiw  DtmeiriuSf  &o. 
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Sm  cmqtte  m<5re8  fingont  fortd- 

nam. 
Recte  dici  pdtest  scidntiain  suam 

ciijuxque  drrii  ^ssc. 
Conserva  tuis  siios. 

JpXhus  fnictum  restftao  suum, 

VokUerrdnos  in  sud  possessidne 

retinebam. 
Batio  et  oratio  conciiiat  inter  «e 

homines. 
Justitia  suum  cuique  trA>uit. 
C<jnfiii]e8  hdstein  in  sua  sode  in 

Algido  invcniunt 
Miilta  siint  civUfus  inter  se  com- 

miinia. 
Quid  est  dliud,  dliis  sua  eripere, 

£iii  dare  alicna  ? 


Eveiy  man's  lot  in  life  is  shaped  by 

his  own  character. 
Every  art  may  correctly  be  said  to 

have  a  science  of  its  own. 
Preserve  the  lives  and  happiness  of 

those  dear  to  your  friencls. 
I  return  (restore)  their  produce  to 

the  bees. 
I  kept  the  Volaterrani  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  own. 
Eeason    and    languacje    conciliate 

men  among  themselves. 
Justice  gives  (to)  every  one  his  own. 
The  consuls  found  the  enemy  in 

his  own  residence  at  Algidum. 
Citizens  have  many  things  in  conir 

mon  with  each  other. 
Wliat  else  is  giving  to  others  what 
is  not  one*s  own,  but  robbing 
others  of  their  own  ? 
Remark.  —  When  a  new  sentence  is  added,  or  a  woixl  representing 
one,  the  demonstrative  is  becomes  necessary,  as  in  A.  Rem.  £.  g. 
Ooiitlo  Isocratem  disciptdosque  ejus,*  I  omit  Isocrates  and  his  disciples. 
Alexander  moriens  anulum  suum  dederat  Pcrdiccae ;  ex  quo  omnes 
conjecerant,  eum  regnum  ei  coinmefulasse^  quoad  liberi  ejus  in  suam  tU' 
ttlampervenissent^  llie  dying  Alexander  had  given  his  ring  to  Perdiccas, 
from  which  every  one  had  conjectured  that  he  had  commended  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  empire  to  his  charge,  until  his  children  might  becomo 
of  age. 

C.  In  dependent  clauses,  in  which  the  language,  thoughts, 
sentiments,  or  purpose  of  the  leading  subject  are  expressed,  the 
reflexives  9ui^  siln,  se^  and  9uw  refer  to  that  subject,  and  not  to 
the  one  contained  in  the  dependent  clause. 

Such  clauses  are  introduced  by  the  Ace.  cum  Inf ,  by  interrogatives, 
relatives,  and  conjunctions,  especially  by  u/,  ne,  quo,  qui,  si,  &c.    E.  g. 


N^mo  dst  orfttor,  qui  se  Demo- 
sthenis  similem  ^sse  ndlit 

Homdrum  Colophdnii  cicem  ease 
d^cunt  suum,  Smymaei  vdro 
suum  esse  confirmant. 


No  one  is  an  orator  who  is  unwill- 
ing to  be  like  Demosthenes. 
The  inhabitants  of  Colophon  say, 
that  Ilomer  is  their  citizen,  but 
those  of  Smyrna  prove  him  to  be 
theirs. 
Mdus  md  oravit  fUius,  ut  tiiam    My  son  has  charged  me  to  demand 

sororem  pdscerem  uxorem  sibL        your  sister  in  marriage  for  him. 
Pactus  dmnes  libros,  quos  frilter    Paetus  has  made   me  a  ijresent  of 
suus  reliqufaset,  mflii  donAvit  all  the  books  which  his  brother 

had  left  him. 

♦  This  may  be  resolTed  into  Qmitto  IsocrtUem,  dtscipuktque  yus  owm««" 
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Qufd  ^t  amflre,  nia  v^le  bdnis  What  is  love,  but  a  desire  that  an- 
dllquem  affici  quam  miiximis,  other  iiught  cnjo}'  the  hi«;hest 
etiamsi  ad  si  nihil  ex  his  rd-  possible  good,  even  though  no 
deat  ?  adviintage  to  one's  self  should  re- 

sult from  it  ? 

D,  If  in  this  cjonstruction  the  peri^on  of  the  speaker  comes 
in  collision  with  another  subject  nominative,  the  sense  of  the 
predicate  must  determine  to  which  of  the  two  the  reflexive 
refers.     E.  g. 

Agrfppa  Atticum  orftbat,  ut  sS  Agrippa  besought  Atticus  to  save 
sibi  suisqtie^  reservaret  himself    for    himself    and    his 

friends. 
Sc^hae  petebant  ab  Alexindro,     The  Scythians  besought  Alexander 
ut  regis  sui  filiam  matrimdnio        to  unite  himself  m  marriage  to 
8ibi'\  jungeret.  the  daughter  of  their  king. 

Qudd  s&i  Caesar  denunti&ret,  $e  With  respect  to  Caesar's  message 
Aedudrum  injurias  ndn  no-  to  him,  that  he  (i.  e.  Ciesar) 
glectdrum;  ndmlnem  secum  would  not  overlook  the  injuries 
sme  siiaX  pemicie  contendisse.        of  the  Aedui,(Ariovistu8  replied,) 

tliat  no  one  had  ever  eontendc<l 
with  him,  except  for  hb  own 
destruction. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  reflexive  is  always  put  when  a  given  person  is  to  be  con- 
trasted with  another,  or  its  property  with  that  of  another  (i.  e.  himself ^ 
his  otcn^  as  opposed  to  cdiw,  aUentts).  It  is  thus  often  put,  even  where 
we  might  expect  the  weaker  deraonstradve  is,  ejus,  — 

a.)  When  the  oblique  case,  to  which  it  relates,  can  easily  be  inferred 
from  what  has  gone  before.  £.  g.  Ei  sunt  nOii  f.lA  gemini  duo,  ila 
forma  simUipuerij  uti  mater  sua  (for  edrum")  non  intenwsse  posset,  sc. 
eos.  He  had  two  twin  boys,  so  like  each  otner,  that  their  oion  mother 
could  not  distinguish  them.  Placetne  a  Carthaginiensibus  captivos 
nostros,  redditis  suis  (sc.  iis),  recuj>erari  f  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  recover 
our  captives  from  tiie  Carthaginians,  afler  returning  (to  them)  their 
own? 

6.)  When  the  construction  adnuts  of  it,  and  the  connection  requires 
a  more  emphatic  indication  of  the  subject.  E.  g.  Citnon  incldit  in 
eandem  invidiam,  quam  pater  suus  (=  ejus),  Cimon  incurred  the  same 
Oilimn  which  his  father  had  incuired.  Non  a  te  emit  rex,  sed  prius 
quam  tu  suum  sibi  venderes,  ipse  jjossedit,  The  king  has  not  purchased 
of  you,  but  has  himself  possessed  it,  before  you  could  sell  his  own  to 
him. 

*  In  this  sentence  $e,  sibi,  and  tuts  all  refer  to  the  new  subject  AUicua, 
t  Here  sui  belongs  to  Scythae,  and  sUn  to  Alexandra, 

X  SUn  and  secum  refer  to  the  speaker  Ariovistus  (expressed  in  a  preceding 
sentence),  se  to  Csesar,  and  sua  to  nenUnem, 
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2.  Is  and  ejus,  on  the  other  hand,  are  employed  where  no  such 
opposition  of  persons  or  projKJrty  is  intended,  but  where  the  subject 
is  merely  pointed  out  (L  e.  the  English  him,hui).  They  are  thus  put, — 

a.)  With  reference  to  an  oblique  case  of  the  smne  senltnce,  some- 
times merely  to  prevent  ambi^ty.  E.  g.  Pisonem  nostrvm  merito 
ejus  amo  plurtmum,  I  love  Piso  dearly,  as  he  deserves.  Achaei  Mace- 
dSnum  regem  sttspicaium  habthant  pro  ejus  crudelUcUej  The  Achseans 
suspected  the  king  of  the  Macedonians  on  account  of  his  cruelty. 
Oratio  principis  per  quaestdrem  ejus  audita  est,  The  speech  of  the 
prince  was  heard  by  his  quaestor. 

6.)  In  dependent  clauses,  when  a  noun  different  from  the  subject  is 
referred  to ;  frequently  also  instead  of  the  more  emphatic  se.  E.g. 
Judaeijussi  a  Caesare,  effigiem  ejus  in  iemplo  locdre,  armapotitu  sum- 
stre,  When  the  Jews  were  commanded  by  Csesar  to  place  his  iman;e 
in  their  temple,  they  preferred  to  resort  to  arms.  A  Curione  mtki 
nundaium  est,  eum  ad  me  venire^*  A  message  was  sent  me  by  Curio, 
that  he  was  coming  to  me. 

3.  Instead  of  »  and  ejus  the  intensive  ipse  and  ipAus  are  often  used, 
especially  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  subjects  different 
from  those  represented  by  is  or  suu  E.  g.  Aedui  oanienduni,  ut  ipsis 
sximma  imperii  transddtur,  The  .£dui  beg  that  the  chief  command 
mi^ht  be  transferred  to  themselves.  Parvt  de  «o,  quod  ipsis  supererat, 
aliis  gratijicdri  volunt.  Children  wish  to  gratify  othera  with  what  they 
themselves  do  not  want.  Caesar  mUttes  suos  incusdvit :  cur  de  sua 
virtute,  a\U  de  ipsius  diligentid  desperdrent,  Ca3sar  blamed  his  soldiers 
(by  asking  them),  why  they  despaired  of  their  own  valor  or  his  per- 
sonal assiduity. 

Far,  distant.  \  j""^'  tow««,  a,  «w  (adj.). 

'  {  Longe,  procui  (adv.). 

A  long  way  or  journey.  Longa  via ;  longum  Iter. 

From  afar.  Prdcul,  e  longinquo,  einlnus  (adv.). 

How  far  ?  Quam  longe  i    Quousquc  ? 

To  he  far  or  distant  from    Longe   or  prdcul   ab  alitpjio  loco 

anyplace.  abesse. 

To  be  far  apart  Multum  distare. 

To  be  equally  far  apart  Paribus  intervallis  distj&re. 

To  be  equally  fer.  Tantundem  viae  esse. 

To  be  farther.  Longius  esse  or  abesse. 

IIow  far  is  it  from  hero  to  the    Qaim  Idnge  dst  hmc  in  lirbem  ? 

city? 

It  is  very  far.  Perldngo  dst 

It  is  ngt  far.  Ndn  est  Idnge  (Idngule). 

It  is  ten  miles.  Ldnge  est  mflia  pdssuum  decern. 

Is  it  far  from  here  to  Berlin  ?  fetne  Idnge  hfnc  Berolinum  ? 

It  is  not  far.  IlaOd  longe  ^st 

How  many  miles  is  it  ?  Qudt  milia  pdssuum  siint  ? 

*  Instead  of  Curio  mihi  ntrntidvit,  wad  me  vetOre* 
40* 
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It  ifl  twenty  miles. 

How  many  miles  is  it  fit)m  Bos- 
ton to  Sew  York  ? 

It  is  about  two  hundred  and  iifly 
miles. 

It  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from 
Berlin  to  Vienna. 

How  far  did  the  boy  go  ? 

He  went  three  steps. 

He  went  about  far  and  wid& 

He  said,  that  he  had  been  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  city. 

Did  he  advance  too  far  ? 

Not  as  far  as  you. 
How  &r  has  your  brother  ad- 
vanced in  his  studies  ? 
He  has  not  advanced  very  far. 

The  distance. 

The  mile. 

The  step,  pace. 


To  prefer^  like  better. 


Do  you  like  to  write  better  than 

to  speak  ? 
I  like  to  speak  better  than  to 

write. 

Does  he  like  to  play  better  than 
to  study  ? 

He  likes  to  do  both. 

Do  you  like  bread  better  than 

cheese? 
I  like  both,  neither  equally  well. 

Do  you  Hke  tea  as  well  as  cof- 
fee? 
I  like  coffee  better. 
He  likes  beer  better  than  wine. 


I  prefer  beef  to  veal. 


Viginti  cM;iterm{Iiapdssuum  stint. 
Qudt  milta   pdssuuni    a  Bostdnia 

dbest  Novum  Ebordcum? 
Abest  (d/stat)  milia  pteuum  circi- 

tcr  duc^nta  et  quinquaginta. 
Yindobdna  a  Berolino  circiter  mi- 
lia p^uum  centum  abest. 
Qu^m  Idnge  ivit  piier  ? 
tvit  Idnge  tr6s  plSssus. 
PerambulSvit  Idnge  lateque. 
Dixit,  sd  ab  lirbe  abfuisso  milia 

passuum  duc^nta. 
]&stne  pro<rressus  nimis  Idnge   {iv 

Idngius)  ? 
Ndn  t^  Idnge,  quto  til. 
Quousque  fr&ter  tdus  in  doctrina 

proc^it  ? 
Haud  perldnge  processit 
Distantia,  ae,/;  intcrvallum,  i,  n. 
Mille  passuum  {pi,  milia  passuum), 

miliarium,  i,  n. 
Passus,  us,  m. 

'Mdh,  maUey  mahti  (cum  Inf.). 
Antepon^re^     antefetre^    praeferre 

(rem  rei). 
Aliquid  ItbenHus  (potius)  facere, 

quam, 
Mavisne  scrfbere  quam  Idqui  ? 
Scribisne  libcntius  quam  Idfjueris  ? 
Mulo  (pdtius)  Idqui  quam  scribere. 
l  i^go  libdntius  Idquor  quam  scribo. 
'Ludftne  libdntius  quam  djieram  ddt 

studiis  ? 
Maviiltne   ludere    (]x5tius)    qudm 

dperam  dare  studiis? 
Utrumque    lib^nd    dnimo    fiScere 

edict 
Mavisne  ^ere  pancm  quam  cd- 

scum? 
"kgq    utrumque,    neiitrum   pdriter 

dmo. 
Bibjsne  theam  aeijue  libcnter  quam 

coffcam  ?  • 

Mdlo  coilcam. 
Cer^'isiam   libdntius  quam  vinum 

bibit. 
;^go    bubulam  vitulinae    antefero, 

antepdno,  &c. 
"k^    bdbulam    vituh'na    potidrem 

ndbeo. 
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I  prefer  reading  to  writing. 

The  calf. 

Quick,  faM, 

SloWf  ioxoly. 
Do  yon  learn  as  &st  as  I? 
I  learn  &ster  than  you. 
He  eats  faster,  slower  than  L 
I  do  not  understand  you,  because 
you  speak  too  fast. 

He  arrived  sooner  than  was  ex- 
pected. 

Can  you  answer  slowly  ? 

I  can. 

Does  he  sail  as  slowly  as  I  ? 

He  sails  slower. 

I  trust  that  yon  will  be  strong 
soon. 

Advance  slowly ! 


Cheap. 


Dear. 

Does  the  merchant  sell  as  dear 

asl? 
He  does  not  sell  as  dear. 
He  sells  dearer  than  you. 
Did  you  buy  the  horse  cheap  ? 
I  have  bought  it  quite  cheap. 
He  has  bought  the  book  at  the 

lowest  possible  price. 
I  have  bought  my  hat  cheaper 

than  you  yours. 
This  man    sells   everything    so 

dear,  that  no  one  can  buy  any- 
thing of  him. 
I  do  not  know  what  you  wish  to 

say. 
You  speak  so  fast,  that  I  cannot 

understand  you. 
I  assure  you  that  he  wishes  to 

speak  with  you. 


Praedpto     l^gere     pdtius     qnain 

scnoere. 
Yitulus,  i,  OT. ;  vittila,  ae,  /. 
CelerUer^  cUo,  festinanter  (adv.), 
TardCf  lente  (adv.). 
Discisne  tam  celcriter,  quim  ^go  ? 
£^  citius  (ikcilius)  disco,  quam  tiL 
Mandik^at  citius,  Idntius,  quam  ^ga 
y^rba  tila  ndn  int<$lligo,  propt^rea, 

qudd  nimis  celdriter  (ceicrius) 

Idqueris. 
Advenit  cel^us  opinidne. 

Potdsne  responddre  Idnte  ? 

Pdssum. 

Navigatne  tim  tdrde  quam  dgo  ? 

Tdrdius  ndvigat. 

Confido,  cfto  td  firmum  fore. 

"  Proc^de  Mnte  ! 
<  Festinalente! 
'  Adj.   FWw,  parvi  pr&ii ;  non  ma- 
gna pardmlis. 
Adv.  Pareo  pr^tto,   aere  pauco ; 

parvo  sumptu. 
Adt.   CdruSf  a,  um;  magnipreiiL 
"  Adv.  Care,  magno  (pretio). 
Venditne  mercfitor  tilm  cdre,  quam 

Minus  cdre  v^ndlt 
Cdrius  v^ndit  qudm  it, 
Emisttne  dquumv  ili  (pi&rvo  pr^tio)? 
£^  cum  aere  pauco  ^mi. 
Librum  quim  minimo  pretio  dmit 

Pileum    mdum    <$go  mindris   duii, 

quto  tiium  tA. 
Hie  vir  dmnia  tam  cflre  vdndcre 

sdlet,  tU  ndmo  ab  eo  quidquam 

dmere  pdssU,* 
Hadd  scio  (ndscio),  quid  tibi  velis. 

Tam  celcriter  l<5queris,ti/  intclligere 

non  pdssim. 
AiHrmo  tibi,  dum  tecum  coUoqu^ndi 

cupidum  dsse. 


•  Ui  preceded  bv  torn,  fofif,  ton/tif,  &c.f  requires  the  sabjonctive.    (Cf. 
LXXXVIILAI.) 
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Be  80  good  as  to  speak  a  little  Sfs  tain  bcni^ns,  ut  aliqndnto  len- 

slower.  tius  loquuris. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  Yisne  dsse  tarn  benignus,  nt  mihi 

me  the  book?  Ubrum  dds  ? 

EXKRCISE  142. 

How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  London  ?  —  It  is  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  from  Paris  to  London.  —  Is  it  &r  from  here  to  Hamburg  ? — It 
is  far.  —  Is  it  far  from  here  to  Vienna  ?^ —  It  is  almost  a  hundred  and 
forty  miles  from  here  to  Vienna.  —  Is  it  farther  from  Berlin  to  Dres- 
den than  from  Leipzic  to  Berlin  ?  —  It  is  &rther  from  Berlin  to  Dres- 
den than  from  Leipzic  to  Berlin.  —  How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to 
Berlin  ?  —  It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  here  to  Ber- 
lin. —  Do  you  intend  to  go  to  Berlin  soon  ?  —  I  do  intend  to  go 
thither  soon.  —  Why  do  you  wish  to  go  this  time  ?  —  In  order  to  buy 
good  books  and  a  good  horse  there ;  and  to  see  my  good  friends.  — 
la  it  long  since  you  were  there  ?  —  It  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  was 
there.  —  Do  you  not  go  to  Vienna  this  year  ?  —  I  do  not  go  thither, 
for  it  is  too  far  from  here  to  Vienna.  —  Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your 
Hambuig  friend  ?  —  I  saw  him  but  a  fortnight  ago.  -r  Tfo  your  schol- 
ars like  to  learn  by  heart?  —  They  do  not  like  to  learn  by  heart; 
they  like  reading  and  writing  better  than  learning  by  heart.  ^  Do 
you  like  beer  better  than  cider  ?  —  I  like  cider  better  than  beer.  — 
Does  your  brother  like  to  play  ?  —  He  likes  to  study  better  than  to 
play.  —  Do  you  like  meat  better  than  bread  ?  —  I  like  the  latter  bet- 
ter than  the  former.  —  Do  you  like  to  drink  better  than  to  eat  ?  —  I 
like  to  eat  better  than  to  drink ;  but  my  uncle  likes  to  drink  better 
than  to  eat  —  Does  your  brother-in-law  like  meat  better  than  fish  ? 

—  He  likes  fish  better  than  meat.  —  Do  you  like  to  write  better  than 
to  speak  ?  —  I  like  to  do  both.  —  Do  you  like  fowl  better  than  fish  ? 

—  Do  you  like  good  honey  better  than  sugar  ?  —  I  like  neither. 

Exercise  143. 

Docs  your  father  like  coffee  better  than  tea  ?  —  He  likes  neither. 

—  What  do  you  drink  in  the  morning?  —  I  drink  a  glass  of  water 
with  a  little  sugar ;  my  fiiUier  drinks  good  coflee,  my  younger  brother 
good  tea,  and  my  brother-in-law  a  glass  of  good  wine.  —  Can  you  un- 
derstand me  ?  —  No,  sir,  for  you  speak  too  fast  —  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  not  to  speak  so  &st  ?  —  I  will  not  speak  so  fast  if  you  will 
listen  to  me.  —  Can  you  understand  what  my  brother  tells  you  ?  — 
He  speaks  so  fast  that  I  cannot  understand  him. —  Can  your  pupils 
understand  you  ?  —  They  understand  me  when  I  speak  slowly ;  for  in 
order  to  be  understood  one  must  speak  slowly.  ^-  Why  do  you  not 
buy  anything  of  that  merchant  ?  —  I  had  a  mind  to  buy  several  dozen 
of  handkerchiefs,  some  cravats,  and  a  white  hat  of  him ;  but  he  sells 
so  dear,  that  I  cannot  buy  anything  of  him.  —  Will  you  take  me  to 
another  ?  —  I  will  take  you  to  the  son  of  the  one  whom  you  bought  of 
last  year.  —  Does  he  sell  as  dear  as  this  (one)  ?  —  He  sells  cheaper. 

—  I>o  you  like  going  to  the  theatre  better  than  going  to  the  concert  ? 
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—  I  do  like  going  to  the  concert  as  well  as  going  to  the  theatre ;  but 
I  do  not  like  going  to  the  public  walk,  for  there  are  too  many  people 
there.  —  Do  your  children  like  learning  Italian  belter  than  Spanish  ? 

—  They  do  not  like  to  learn  either ;  they  only  like  to  learn  German. 

—  Do  they  like  to  speak  better  than  to  write  V  —  They  like  to  do 
neither.  —  Do  you  like  mutton  ?  —  I  like  beef  better  than  mutton.  — 
Do  your  children  like  cake  better  than  bread  ?  —  They  like  both.  — 
Has  he  read  all  the  books  which  he  bought  ?  —  He  bought  so  many 
of  them,  that  he  cannot  read  them  all.  —  Do  you  wish  to  write  some 
letters  ?  —  1  have  written' so  many  of  them,  tliat  I  cannot  write  any 
more. 


Lesaon  LXXVI,— pensum  septuagesimum 

SEXTUM. 
REFLEXIVE  VERBS. 

A.  Reflexive  verbs  are  those  of  which  the  action 
terminates  in  the  agent  himself. 

Verbs  of  a  reflexive  sense  in  Latin  are, — 

1.  Transitive  and  neuter  verbs  in  connection  with  the  accusative  or 
dative  of  the  reflexive  pronouns  me^  /«,  ««,  nos,  vos^  se,  mUd,  tibi,  sihi, 
nobisj  vobisj  sibL  E.  g.  Se  amare^  to  love  one's  self;  sibi  nocere,  to 
hurt  one's  self;  aese  fugae  mandare,  to  betake  one's  self  to  flight,  &c. 

2.  A  number  of  passive  and  deponent  verbs,  which  exhibit  more 
or  less  of  a  reflexive  sense.  E.  g.  crucior,  I  am  tormented,  I  torment 
myself;  proficiscor^  I  get  myself  under  way ;  /ae^or,  I  rejoice ;  vehor^  I 
ride,  &c. 

S.  The  impersonal  verbs  me  taedet^  pig^U  pwlet^  jxtenUet,  mutretj  It 
moves  me  to  disgust,  chagrin,  shame,  regret,  pity,  &c. 

B.  The  following  passive  and  de|K>uent  verbs  may  be  re* 
garded  as  reflexive  :  — 

Crucior,  I  torment  myself  (J  am  tormetUed), 

Delector,  /  am  deligktrd. 

Fallor,  /  deceive  myself  (/  am  deceived), 

Feror,  /  am  impelled, 

GrSvor,  1  hesitate, 

Inclinor,  /  am  inclined. 

Lavor,  I  tcanh  myself  J  bathe, 

Laetor,  I  rejoice, 

Mutor,  /  change^  am  changed, 

Pascor,  I  support  myself  by  y  J  feed  upon. 
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Proficiflcor,  I  get  myself  under  way. 
VShor,  /  am  conveyed^  I  ride, 
Vescor,  /  live  upon,  eat, 

C  AliSnam  formam  cap^. 
To  disgrdse  one*8  self,  J  Larvam  sifn  aptdre, 

I  Menllri 


To  represent  to  one's  self  (to 
im^ne,  suppose). 

To  rejoice. 
To  be  ashamed. 
To  flatter  any  one. 
T9  flatter  one's  self. 

To  fear,  to  feel  afraid  of. 

To   look   back 
one's  8el£ 

Dost  thoa  see  thyself? 

I  do  not  see  myself. 

Have  you  cut  yourselves  ? 

We  have  cut  ourselves. 

Do  we  flatter  ourselves  ? 

We  do  not 

Does  he  not  disguise  himself? 

He  does  do  it 

Of  wliom  are  you  afraid  ? 

I  am  not  afraid  of  any  one. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  him. 

We  must  fear  (reverence)  the 

deity. 
I  am  afraid  of  hurting  mysel£ 
He  is  afraid  of  cutting  hb  finger. 
We  were  afiaid  that  you  would 

not  come. 
You  were  aMd  that  I  would  not 

write. 
We  are  not  afraid. 


Proponere  sibi  (aliquid). 
Cogitatione  sibi  fineere. 
Animo  concipSre  aliquid. 
Laetor,  in,  atus  sum. 
Gaudeo,  ere,  gavisus  sum. 

(re,  DB  RE,  IN  RE,  QU01>). 

Pudet  (ere,  puduit)  me,  te,  eum. 
(ALicajus  REl). 

Blandiri  alicui ;  adul&ri  aliquem. 
(  Sibi  ipsi  blandiri. 
<  Spem  habere  or  in  spe  esse  (cum 
(     Ace.  et  Inf.). 

(Timeo,  ere,  ui, . 
Metno,  ere,  ui,  — . 
Vereor,  eri,  verltus  sum. 
(altque>i,  rem,  ne,  xrr,  &c.) 
or  behind    HespiQto,  ere,  spexi,  spectam  (ad 

ALIQUEM,  rem). 


Viddsne  t€  ? 

"kgo  mS  non  vfdeo. 

y ulneravistisne  vds  cultro  ? 

Vero,  nds  vulneriivimus. 

Niimquid  nobis  fpsiblandtmur? 

Ndn  blandfmur. 

Ndnne  sfbi  liirvam  tfptat  ? 

Fiictum  est 

Quern  mdtuis  (t^mes)  ? 

Neminem  mctua 

£go  ^um  ndn  tfmea 

DSum  nds  vereftmur  opdrtet 

Timeo,  ne  mihi  ndceam, 
Mctuit,  ne  sibi  digitum  mdneret. 
Metiiimus,  ne  non  (or  ti/)  *  veneres. 

Tlm^bas,  %U  scrfbSrem. 

Sine  timdre  siimus. 


*  After  verba  of  fearing,  *'  thnt "  or  "  lest"  is  exprtisscd  by  ne,  and  "  that 
not"  by  ne  non  or  tt4.  The  verb  must  be  in  the  subjunctive.  (See  Le&soa 
LXXXVIU.  A.  ill.) 
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To  pass  atoai/  the  time  (in  ^ 
anyQiing),  ( 

To  enjoy  something^  to  amuse 
ones  self  with  anything. 

The  pastimei  diversion. 

In  what  do  yoa  amtue  yourself?  < 

I  ainuse  mprself  in  reading,  in 
conversation. 

He  diverts  him  with  playing, 
with  writing. 

They  amused  themselves  in  ban- 
queting and  feasting. 

Each,  each  one ;  every,  every 
one. 

Each  one  of  3''ou. 
Each  of  you  twa 

Every  one  spends  his  time  aa  he 

pleases. 
Ever}**  one  amuse«  himself  in  the 

best  way  he  can. 

Everybody  speaks  of  it  < 

Every  one  knows. 
Everybody  thinks. 

Every  man  is  liable  to  err.  i 

J  have  nothing  to  amuse  myself 

with. 
It  is  for  amusement,    for   pas-j 

time.  X 

The  taste. 

A  man  of  taste,  of  none. 
To  have  taste. 

To  have  no  taste. 

To  mistake,  to  be  mistaken. 


To  soil,  stain. 

To  deceive,  cheat. 

To  cheat,  defraud  any  one 
of  anything. 


Tempus  (ottum)  tradOcere,  consu- 
mcre,  or  t&^e  (aliqua  ke). 

Tempus  or  hvras  faUere  (Jefelli, 
falsum)  aliqud  re. 

Ludus,  i,  m. ;  oblectatio,  onis,  /. ; 
oblectamentum,  i,  n. 

Qufire  tdmpusftUis? 

QuA  rS  taedium  tdmp5ris  mfnuis  ? 

Hdras  fallo  legendo,  sermdnibus. 

Tempus  (dtium)  fdllit  luddndo,  sen- 

b^ndo. 
6tium  conviviig  commissationibus- 

que  inter  sc  ter^bant 

Quutque,  unusquisque  ;  omnes,  netno 
non. 

Quisque  or  unusquisque  vestrum. 
Quisque  or  uterque  vestrum. 

Tempus    siium    qufsque    tent,  ut 

sfbi  pliceat. 
6tium  siium  qu/squo  fiUlit  quam 

dptime  pdtest 
6mnes  de  re  loquiintur. 
In  ore  dmnium  est. 
Nemo  est,  qui  n^sciat. 
Nemo  est;  quin  (ssqui  ndn)  exi'sti- 

met. 
Ndmo  ndn  ^rrat 
HumAnum  est  errflre. 
Non  hiibco,  quo  fullam  tempus. 

^  ad  tdmpns  falldndum* 
fZst  dnimi  caiisa. 

Gustiis  (ffustOtus),  Qs,  m. ;  serisus, 
ftSf  m. ;  judicium,  t,  n. 

Homo  ele<ran8,  inelegans. 

Esse   intelligentera  ;  esse   praedl- 

tnm  sapdre. 
Esse  inelegantem,  non  sapere. 
Erro,  are,  ftvi,  atum. 
Fallor,  i,  &\sas  sum. 
Inquino,  are,  &vi,  atum. 
Maculo,  fire,  avi,  atum. 
Fallo,  ere,  fefelli,  falsum. 
Decipio,  ere,  ceni,  ceptum. 
Fraudare    or    defraudnre   aliqucm 

aliqua  re  or  rem. 
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To  believe. 

To  believe  anything  or  any 
one. 

To  believe  in  dreams. 

To  believe  in  ghosts. 

To  believe  one's  eyes  raiher 

than  one's  ears. 
To  beKeve  in  God. 
The  God. 

To  utter  a  fidsehood,  to  lie* 
The  liar,  the  story-teller. 
Do  you  believe  that  man  ? 

I  do  not  believe  him. 

Do  you  believe  what  1  am  telling 
vou? 

I  do  believe  it. 

Am  I  mistaken  ? 

You  are  not  mistaken. 

Did  he  cheat  you  out  of  any- 
thing ? 

He  has  cheated  me  out  of  my  pay. 

Do  you  believe  that  he  has  soiled 
your  book  ? 

I  do  not  believe  it. 

Is  he  a  man  of  taste  ? 

He  is  not  (a  man  of  taste). 

Every  man  has  his  taste. 

My  taste  is  (=  I  like)  to  study 
and  to  ride  on  horseback. 
To  rejoice  cU  anything, 

I  rejoice  at  your  happiness. 

At  what  does  your  uncle  rejoice  ? 

He  is  delighted  and  rejoiced  at 

my  recovery, 
I  am  greatly  rejoiced  at  your 

diligence  and  mdustry. 
To  go  to  bed. 

To  get  up^  rise. 

The  bed. 
Sunrise. 


{  Credo,  ^n?,  didi,  ditum. 

-|  Arbitror,  ari^  atus  sum, 

(  PHtOj  Qre,  fwi,  atum. 

C  Alicui  rei  or  alicui  credere. 

•^  Alicui  or  alicui  rei  fidem  habere  or 

(     tribuere. 

Somniis  credere  or  fidem  tribuci-e. 

Credere  de  umbris. 

Oculis  magis  quam  auribus  cnMlure. 

Denm  esse  credere ;  Dcum  putare. 

DSus,  i,  m. ;  numen,  inis,  n. 
(*  Mentior,  iri,  Itus  sum. 
(  Mendacium  dicere. 

Mendax,  acis,  m.  &/. 

Credfsne  (tribuisne  fidem)  Hli  ho- 
mini? 

Ndn  crddo.     Fidem  non  tr(buo. 

PutSsne  verum,  quod  t£bi  dico  ? 

Pdto. 

Egdnefiillor? 

Non  fallcris. 

Fraudav jtne  te  aliqua  r6  ? 

V^ro,  mfi  honorario  fraudfivit 
Credisne  ^um  h'brum  tiium  inqui- 

naWsse? 
Minimi  credo. 
Praeditiisne  est  6ap6re  ? 
Non  sdpit.    Homo  dlegans  ndn  dst. 
^  Silum  cuique  judicium  est. 
\  De  gustibus  non  disputilndum  C5t. 
Jl^go   dperam    littcris    dure    atqtie 

equitare  deldetor. 
Gaudere,  laetdri  aliqua  re,  de  or  in 

aliqua  re. 
Gaudeo  tiia  felicitate. 
QuA  rS  piitruus  tiius  laetlitur  ? 
Gaudet    vehementdrque     laet^tur 

valetudlne  mca  confirmiLta* 
Mdgnae  laetitiae  mfhi  est  diligdntia 

tiia  et  industria. 
CSibXtum  ire;  dare  se  somno;  aw- 

ferre  se  in  ledum. 
(^  lecto)  surgOy  ere,  sttrrexiy  sur- 

rectum. 
Lectos,  lectulus,  i,  m. 
Ortus  solis,  sol  oriensi  pnma  lux. 
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Sunset. 

£arly  (in  the  morning). 

Late  (at  nighty. 

At  midnight 

At  a  quarter  part  eleTen. 


Do  you  rise  early  ? 

I  rise  at  sunrise. 

At  what  time  do  you  go  to  bed  ? 

I  usually  go  to  bed  at  midnight 
He  goes  to  bed  at  sunset. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed 

last  night  ? 
I  went  to  bed  at  ten. 
IMd  he  rise  earlier  than  you. 
No,  he  rose  later. 

The  hair  (of  the  head). 

To  cut  one's  hair* 

To  pull  out  any  one's  luur. 
He  is  pulllnc^  ont  his  hair. 
He  has  cut  his  hair. 

I  have  had  my  hair  cut 

Nothing  buL 
He  drinks  nothing  but  water. 

He  has  nothing  but  enemies. 

I  saw  no  one  but  him. 

To  run  away,  flee. 

Are  you  afraid  to  remain  ? 

I  am  not  afraid. 

Is  he  afraid  to  write  to  you  ? 

He  is  not  afraid. 


Occasns  solis,  sol  occldens. 
Bene  mane,  matutine,  mature. 
Sero,  tarde ;  multa  nocte. 
Media  nocte. 
Cfrciter    quadrantem    hdrao    post 

unddcimam. 
'  Surgfsne  b^ne  mftne  ? 
I  Solesne  b^ne  mAne  e  Idcto  sur- 
^     gere? 

£go  sdle  ori^nte  siirgere  sdleo. 
^  E  Ucto  siirgo  cum  ortu  sdlis. 
'  Qua  hdri,  tg  dds  sdmno  (tS  in  1^ 

ctum  cdnfers)  ? 
£go  mddia  nocte  ciibitum  ire  sdlco. 
L^ctulum  sd  cdnfert  cum  occasu 

solis. 
Qud  tempore  sdmno  td  ded^ti  hdri 

vdspen  ? 
In  Idctum  me  contiili  hdra  d^inuL 
Surrexitne  maturius  quam  ti^  ? 
Immo  y^ro  tdrdius  surrdxit 
PiluSj  t,  m. ;  or  pi.  /)!&*;  cranes j  pi. 
f  Rlos  recidere  (cidi,  cisum). 
(  Pilos  tondere  (totondi,  tonsum). 
Alicui  pilos  evellere  (velli,  Tulsum). 
Pilos  sfbi  evdllit 
Pilos  sfbi  recidit  (totdndit). 
(  ;&20  mihi  pHos  reciddndos  cur&vL 
\  Pui  mihi  tdnsi  sunt 

5MhUpraeter  (cum  Ace). 
Non  nisi, 

Nihil  praeter  tfquam  faibet  (bfbere 
sdlet). 
(  Ndminem  nfsi  sibi  inimtcum  h£bet 
\  Praeter  inimfcos  babet  ndminem. 

Praeter  ilium  vidi  neminem. 
(  Aufuglo,  ere,  fugi. 
(  Profugere  (aliquo). 
Tlmdsne  manure  ? 
Ndn  tfmeo. 
Timdtne   (metuitne)  Utteras  ddre 

ad  td? 
Ndn  timet. 


EXBBCISE  144. 
Have  you  written  long  or  short  letters  ?  —  I  have  written  (both) 
long  and  short  ones.  —  Have  ^ou  many  apples  ?  —  I  have  so  many 
of  them  that  I  do  not  know  which  to  eat  —  Do  you  wish  to  give  any- 
thing to  these  children  ?  —  They  have  studied  so  badly,  that  I  do  not 
2E  41 
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"Irish  to  give  them  anything.  —  What  dost  thoa  rejoice  at  ?  —  I  rejoice 
at  the  good  fortune  that  has  happened  to  you.  —  What  do  your  chil- 
dren rejoice  at  ?  —  They  rejoice  at  seeing  you.  —  Do  you  rejoice  at 
the  happiness  of  my  father  ?  —  I  do  rejoice  at  it  —  Do  you  flatter  my 
brother?  —  I  do  not  flatter  him.  —  Does  this  master  flatter  his  pupils  ? 

—  He  does  not  flatter  them.  —  Is  he  pleased  with  them  V  —  He  is 
much  pleased  (contentus)  with  them  when  they  learn  well ;  but  he  is 
not  pleased  with  them  when  they  do  not  learn  well. —  Do  you  flatter 
me  f —  I  do  not  flatter  you,  for  I  love  you-  —  Do  you  see  yourself  ia 
that  looking-glass  ?  —  I  do  see  myself  in  it  —  Why  do  you  not  remain 
near  the  fire  ?  —  Because  I  am  afraid  of  burning  myself.  —  Does  this 
man  make  his  fire  ?  —  Do  you  fear  those  ugly  men  ?  —  I  do  not  fear 
them,  for  they  hurt  nobody.  —  Why  do  those  children  run  away  ?  — 
They  run  away,  because  tiiey  are  afraid  of  you.  —  Do  you  run  away 
£eoai  your  enemies  ?  —  I  do  not  run  away  from  them,  for  I  do  not  fear 
iheuL  —  Can  you  write  a  Latin  letter  wiUiout  an  error  ?  —  I  can  write 
one.  —  Does  any  one  correct  your  letters  ?  —  No  one  corrects  them. 

—  How  many  letters  have  you  already  written  V  —  I  have  already 
written  a  dozen.  —  Have  you  hurt  yourself?  —  I  have  not  hurt  my- 
self. —  Who  has  hurt  himself?  — My  brother  has  hurt  himself;  for  he 
has  cut  his  finger.  —  Is  he  still  ill  ?  —  He  is  better.  —- 1  rejoice  to 
hear  that  he  is  no  longer  ill ;  for  I  love  him,  and  I  pitied  him  from 
my  heart.  —  Why  does  your  cousin  pull  out  his  hair  ?  —  Because  he 
cannot  pay  what  he  owes.  —  Have  you  cut  your  hair  ?  —  I  have  not 
cut  it  myself,  but  I  luive  had  it  cut. 

Exercise  145. 
In  what  do  your  children  amuse  themselves  ?  —  They  amuse  diem- 
selves  in  studying,  writing,  and  playing.  —  In  what  do  you  amufie 
yourself?  —  I  amuse  myself  in  the  best  way  I  can,  for  I  read  good 
books,  and  I  write  to  my  friends.  —  Every  man  has  his  taste ;  what  is 
yours  ?  —  I  like  to  study,  to  read  a  good  book,  to  go  to  the  concert, 
and  the  public  walk,  and  to  ride  on  horseback.  —  Has  that  physician 
done  any  harm  to  your  child  ?  —  He  has  cut  his  finger,  but  lie  has 
not  done  him  any  harm.  —  AVhy  do  you  listen  to  that  man  ?  —  I  lis- 
ten to  him,  but  I  do  not  believe  him ;  for  I  know  that  he  is  a  stor^-- 
teller.  —  Why  does  your  cousin  not  brush  his  hat  ?  —  He  does  not 
brush  it,  because  he  is  afraid  of  soiling  his  fingers.  —  What  does  my 
neighbor  tell  you  ?  —  He  tells  me  that  you  wish  to  buy  his  horse ;  but 
I  know  that  he  is  mistaken,  for  you  have  no  money  to  buy  it  —  AVhat 
do  they  say  at  the  market  ?  —  They  say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten.  — 
Bo  you  believe  it  ?  —  I  do  believe  it,  because  every  one  savs  sa  — 
Do  you  go  to  bed  early  ?  —  I  go  to  bod  late ;  for  I  cannot  steep,  if  I 

?>  to  bed  early.  —  At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  bed  yesterday  ?  — 
esterday  I  went  to  bed  at  a  quarter  past  eleven.  —  At  what  o'clock 
do  your  children  go  to  bed  ?  —  They  go  to  bed  at  sunset  —  Do  they 
rise  early  ?  —  They  rise  at  sunrise.  —  At  what  o'clock  did  you  rise 
to-day  ?  —  To-day  I  rose  late ;  for  I  went  to  bed  late  last  evening.  — 
Does  your  son  rise  late  ?  —  He  must  rise  early,  for  he  never  p:oes  to 
bed  late.  —  What  does  he  do  when  he  gets  up  V  —  He  studies  and 
then  breakfaste. 
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Lesaon  LXXVII.— pensum  septuagesimum 

SEPTIMUM. 
OF  THE  GENDER  OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 

A.  Gender  originally  depends  upon  the  signification 
of  words,  and  is  in  so  far  called  natural  gender  or  sez. 

1.  In  substantives  denoting  Hiding  beings^  i.  e.  men  or  animals,  the 
natural  gender  is  either  mattcuUne  or  Jemimne^  according  to  the  sex. 
Inanimate  objects  do  not  properly  admit  of  any  distinction  of  sex,  and 
are  hence  said  to  be  of  the  neuter  gender. 

2.  The  Latin  language,  however,  attributes  life  to  many  inanimate 
objects^  and  extends  the  distinction  of  sex  to  them,  i.  e.  represents 
them  likewise  as  nuuevline  or  feminine.    £.  g.  hie  mans,  haec  arbor. 

8.  When  the  ^nder  of  a  substantive  is  not  already  determined  by 
its  siCTification,  it  is  indicated  by  its  form  (or  termination^.  This  is 
called  the  grammatical  gender,  and  is  either  masculine,  feminine,  or 
neuter,    E.  g.  liic  tiler,  haec  mensa,  hoc  umbraciUum. 

NATURAL    GENDER. 

B.  The  natural  gender  of  substantives  denoting  living  beings 
(i.  e.  men  or  animals)  coincides  with  the  sex  of  the  individual 
designated.  Hence,  names  and  appellations  of  male  beings  are 
masculine,  and  those  of  females  feminine.  E.  g.  Caesar^  Cleo^ 
pcUrOy  inV,  muH^er,  pater,  mater. 

Remarks. 

1.  Patrials  and  gentiles  of  the  plural  number  are  considered  mascu- 
line ;  as,  Romani,  Carihaginienses,  &c.  So  also  lemOres,  ghosts,  and 
mOnes,  departed  spirits. 

2.  The  names  of  women  are  feminine,  even  where  the  termination 
is  neuter.     £.  g.  mea  Glycerium,  tua  Phanium. 

8.  The  only  exception  to  this  law  are  certun  secondary  applla- 
tions  of  men,  which  retain  their  original  grammatical  gender  as  deter- 
mined by  their  form.  Such  are:  Fem.  coptae,  military  forces ;  deli- 
ciae^  favorite,  darling;  opSrae,  operatives;  vigiliae,  excubiae,  watch, 
sentinels.  Neut.  auxUia,  auxiliary  troops ;  servilia,  servants ;  manci* 
pium,  a  slave ;  acroama,  a  jester.* 

0.  The  natural  gender  of  living  beings  of  the  same  species 
is  indicated  in  three  diflTerent  ways :  — 

L  There  is  a  separate  word  for  each  gender.    E.  g.  vir  — 
«  But  cpHo,  a  lientenant,  is  masculine,  though  derived  from  opUo,  f ,  choice. 
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muKeTj  p&ter  —  matery  frater  —  $oror,  pairutu  —  anMa,  mor 
ritus  —  uxor  J  iaurus  —  vacca*  Instances  of  this  kind  are 
comparativelj  few. 

II.  The  noun  is  of  the  same  root,  but  has  a  separate  termi- 
nation for  each  gender.  E.  g./lffus  — ftitct,  amicus  —  arnica, 
mofftster  —  magistra,  servtts  —  servoj  praeceptor  —  praeetpirixy 
lupus  —  Uipa, 

Remark.  —  Substantives  thus  admitting  of  two  terminations  are 
called  mobilia,  and  are  most  commonly  of  the  first  and  second  declen- 
sions (Mabc.  er  or  iw ,  Fem.  a).  Mobilia  of  the  third  declension  form 
their  feminines  in  a,  trix^  ina,  issa^  and  iff ;  as,  cavipo  —  caupima^  inn- 
keeper, hostess ;  Una  —  lena^  pander,  procuress ;  Ub  —  l&iena,  lion, 
lioness ;  tiblcen  —  tiMdfna,  flute-player  (male  and  female) ;  cantor  — 
cantrix,  singer;  rex  —  regina,  King,  queen;  ^allus  —  gaUlna^  ecxk, 
hen ;  Thrtx  —  Threlissa  (or  Thressa)^  a  Thracian  (man  and  woman) ; 
f i^MM  —  neptisj  grandson,  granddaughter. 

III.  One  and  the  same  noun  is  indifferently  applied  to  both 
sexes,  without  any  change  of  termination,  and  the  gender  is 
determined  by  the  context  (i.  e.  by  the  adjective  in  agreement 
with  it,  &C.)  ;  as,  hie  or  haee  civisj  this  citizen  (male  or  female)  ; 
hie  or  hcKc  hereSy  this  heir  (man  or  woman).  Nouns  of  this 
class  are  said  to  be  of  the  common  gender  (or  communia),* 
Such  are 

1.  The  following  names  of  persons :  — 

Antistes,  priest  (or  -ess),  Inc5Ia,  inhabitant, 

Artlfex,  artist.  Index,  informer. 

Auctor,  author.  Judex,  judge, 

Au^r,  augur.  Martyr,  witness, 

Civis,  citizen.  Miles,  soldier. 

Comes,  companion.  Munlceps,  burgess. 

Conjux,  spouse.  Parens,  parent. 

Custos,  keeper,  Praesul,  chief  priest. 

Dux,  leader,  Sacerdos,  priest  (or -ess). 

Exul,  exile,  Satelles,  aUendant, 

Haeres,  heir.  Testis,  witness. 

Ho8]>es,  guest,  Yates,  propliet  (or  -«m). 

Hostis,  enemy.  Yindex,  avenger. 

Among  these  are  inclnded  adjectives  of  one  termination  used  sub- 
stantively ;  as,  adolescenSy  afflnisy  juv^ni^  patruelis^  princeps^  &c. 

2.  Many  names  of  animals  ;  as, 

Anser,  goslin  or  goose,  C&nis,  dog  or  bitch. 

Bos,  ox  or  cow,  Elephantus,  elephant. 

*  Names  ot  inanimate  objects,  which  are  sometimes  of  one  gender  and  some- 
times of  aoothar,  are  said  to  be  of  the  dbiii(/W  gender;  as,  fmis,  m.  &  f* 
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Grus,  crane,  Ferdix,  partridge, 

L^piis,  hare.  Serpens,  snake, 

Limax,  ma'd.  Sus,  swine, 

Mus,  mouse,  Thynnus,  tunny-fish, 

Ovis,  sheep  or  ram.  Vespertilio,  hat. 

Remarks. 

1.  Some  nouns  of  the  common  gender  are  mobilia  at  the  same  time. 
£.  g.  antistes  —  aniisffUa,  aliens  —  clienta^  hospes  —  hospUa. 

2.  From  the  nomis  of  the  common  gender  we  must  distinguish,  «— 
a)  Masculine  appellations  of  entire  classes  of  persons  in  the  plural, 

including  also  the  other  sex.  £.  ^.  hi  UbSri^  children ;  fitU^  sons  and 
daughters ;  frotres^  brothers  and  sisters ;  reges^  the  royal  fiunily ;  par 
rfn/e»,  parents. 

h)  Epicoena,  or  those  which,  though  including  both  sexes,  are  al- 
ways of  the  same  grammatical  gender  (i.  e.  always  either  masculine  or 
feminine).  Such  lure:  Masc.  corvus,  the  raven;  milvusy  the  kite; 
passer,  die  swallow ;  turdus,  the  thrush.  Fem.  cdauda,  the  hirk ; 
aquUa,  the  eagle ;  felisj  the  cat;  ratui,  the  frog ;  vulpes,  the  fox,*  &c. 

8.  The  communia  and  mobilia  occur  most  frequently  as  masculine 
nouns;  as,  hie  amicus^  equus,  canis,  civis,  &c.  Exceptions  are  sus, 
grus,  serpens^  Umax  and  perdix,  which  are  more  commonly  feminine. 

4.  Amon^  the  general  names  of  animals,  animans,  in  the  sense  of 
**  rational  ammal,**  or  *'man,*'  is  masculine,  and  when  applied  to  odier 
animals,  feminine  or  neuter.  QuadrUpes  is  generally  reminine,  some- 
times neuter  or  masculine.  Ales  and  volucris,  **  bird,"  is  commonly 
feminine  (always  so  in  the  plural) ;  sometimes,  however,  masculine. 

GENDER   OF    NAMES    OF    INANIMATE    OBJECTS. 

Z).  Besides  the  substantiyes  which  designate  living  beings, 
there  are  manj  others  whose  grammatical  gender  is  likewise 
determined  by  their  signification  (cf.  A.  2).     Such  are :  — 

1.  Masculines. — The  names  of  the  winds  and  months,  and 
generally  also  those  of  rivers  and  mountains,  are  masculine.t  E.  g. 

Amillo,  Auster,  B5reas,  Etesiae,    The  north  wind,  south  wind,  north- 
I^otus.  east  wind,   the  Etesian  winds, 

south  wind. 
Janu&rlus,  Aprilis,  Julius,  No-    January,  April,  July,  November. 

vember, 
Euphrfttes,  Ister,  TamSsis,  Tigris.    The  Euphrates,  the  Danube,  the 

Thames,  the  Ti^ 
Athos,  Eiyx,  HSUcon,  Pangaeus.    Mount    Athos,     Eryx,    Helicon, 

Pangseus. 

*  When  it  becomes  important  to  distinguish  sex,  it  is  customary  to  add  mas 
or  tnasculiu  andfemina  ;  M,feli§  mas,  m^ts  masdUa^porctufemina. 

t  Because  the  generio  terms  veiKHt,  mnms^  Jhtvlm  («mm>,  and  nom  are  of 
that  gouder. 

41* 
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Exceptions. 

1.  Of  the  names  of  rivers,  AUfula,  AUia,  Duria^  MatH^na,  Sagra^ 
Sura,  Styx,  and  Lethe  arc  feminine ;  Eldver,  Jader,  Mulhul,  and  others 
of  barbarous  origin,  neuter. 

2.  Of  the  names  of  mountains,  ^efna,  Alpitt,  CaJpe,  Cdrambis,  Cyl- 
lene,  Ida,  Oeta,  RhodSpe,  are  feminine ;  and  Pelion  and  Soracte,  neuter. 

II.  Feminines.  —  The  names  of  countries,  islands,  cities, 
trees  and  plants  are  generally  feminine.*     E.  g. 
Aecyptns,  Gallia,  Persis,  Troas.      £s}l>^  Graul,  Persia,  Troas. 
Delos,  Rhddus,  Salfimis,  Sicllia.      The  island  of  Deloe,  Rhodes,  Sala- 

mis,  Sicily. 
Carth&oo,  Corinthus,  Pylos,  Ro-    The  cibr  of  Carthage,  Corinth,  Py- 

ma,  Troezen.  los,  Kome,  Troezen. 

Abies,  pirus,  quercus,  papyrus,     The  fir-tree,  pear-tree,  the  oak,  the 

rdsa.  papyrus,  the  rose. 

Exceptions. 

1.  Of  the  names  of  countries  and  islands,  PatUus,  Hdlespontus, 
Boapdrus,  Isthmus,  and  Sasan  (island)  are  masculine.  Tliose  in  urn, 
and  plurals  in  a,  are  neuter ;  as,  Latium,  Samnium,  Bactra,  &a  So 
the  islands  Dianium  and  Delta. 

2.  Of  the  names  of  cities,  those  in  Us,  untis,  plurals  in  t,  and  some 
of  those  in  tijt,  t,  in  o  and  on,  are  masculine ;  as,  Selinus,  Delphi,  Cano- 
pus,  Croto,  Marathon,  &c.  Those  in  urn,  on,  e,  ur,  and  nlurals  in  a, 
are  neuter ;  as,  TarerUum,  lUion,  Praeneste,  Tibur,  Arbila,  &c.  So 
are  also  a  number  of  indeclinable  barbarous  names ;  as,  Gadir,  Hi^ 
pal,  Nepet,  &c. 

8.  Of  the  names  of  trees  and  plants,  oleaster,  pinaster,  styrax ;  acan- 
thus, asparagus,  asphodelus,  calamus,  carduus,  hellebdrus,  intiSms,  Jun- 
cus,  rhamnus,  and  scirpus  are  masculine ;  amar&cus,  cytisus,  lapatitus, 
raphanus,  tubus,  spinus,  larix,  vepres,  and  sentis,  common.  AU  of  the 
second  declension  ending  in  um,  and  those  of  the  third  in  er,  are 
neuter;  as,  balsdmumy  Itgustrum;  acer,  pap&ver,  piper^  siser,  tuber, 
robur,  &c. 

in.  Neuters.  —  The  gender  of  all  substantives  denoting 
inanimate  objects,  and  not  included  in  Case  I.  or  II.  of  this 
rule,  is  not  determined  by  their  siffnijication,  but  by  their  ter^ 
mtnation.  (Of.  Lesson  LXXVIII.  A,)  Among  these,  how- 
ever, there  are  several  classes  of  words  which  are  invariably 
neuter.     Such  are, — 

1.  All  indeclinable  nouns,  whether  singular  or  plural.  E.  g.^os, 
nefas,  nihil,  comu,  gununi,  Thnpe,  pondo.^    (Cf.  page  61.) 

2.  All  words  and  expressions  used  as  substantives,  without  properiy 

•  Because  the  generic  terms  terra,  int&la^  urb$,  arbor,  are  so. 

t  With  the  exception  of  indeclinable  names  of  persons ;  as,  Adam,  StUh,  &o. 
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being  such,  and  linked  to  an  adjective  or  pronoun  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der. £.  g.  A  longom ;  ultlmum  xHsle ;  eras  hestemum ;  illud  nosce  te 
ipsnm  ;  scire  tuum ;  pcUer  est  dissvUabum  {A  long ;  the  last  farewell ; 
yesterday,  which  once  was  called  "to-morrow**;  the  injunction, 
"  Know  thyself" ;  thy  knowledge ;  the  word  "father"  is  a  dissyllable). 


To  take  a  walk. 

To  go  out  to  take  a  walk. 
To  take  any  one  a  walking. 
To  take  a  drive  out  of  the 

city. 
To  take  a  ride  on  horseback 
through  the  city,  into  the 
country. 
To  take  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion into  tne  country. 
Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  with 

me? 
I  am  not  willing  to  go  with  you. 
I  would  rather  take  a  drive  out 

of  the  city  with  you. 
Where  was  your  master  accus- 
tomed to  walk  ? 
He  was  accustomed  to  walk  in 
the  earden  every  morning  be- 
fore l)reakfast 
Do  vou  often  walk  ? 
I  take  a  walk  every  morning. 

Do  you  take  your  children  a 

walking  ? 
I  take  them  a  walking  every 

evening. 
He  takes  a  walk  every  dajr. 
Is  he  taking  a  drive  or  a  nde  ? 
He  is  taking  a  drive. 
Where  do  you  intend  to  go  to- 
^   morrow  morning  ? 
I  intend  to  take  an  excursion 

into  the  country. 
Do  you  wish  to  see  your  brother 

work? 
I  do. 

When  do  you  take  a  walk  ? 
I  take  a  walk  whenever  I  have 

nothing  to  do  at  home. 

ToteacK 


{SpdtXory  Ctri,  dtus  sunu 
AinbulOre^  deambuldre. 
Ire  or  abire  deambuliitum. 
Aliquem  deambulatum  ducere. 
Yehiculo  extra  urbem  vectiri. 

Equo  per  urbem,  rus  vectari. 


Excurrere  rus  animi  causa. 

Visne  m6cum  deambulfttum  Ire  ? 

N6I0  tdcum  abire. 

£go  tdcum  vehiculo  extra  lirbem 

vectdri  m&lim. 
Qud  Ideo  maguter  tiius  spati^  so- 

Icbat  ? 
Quotfdie  mftne  ante  jentdculum  in 

hdrtulo  deambulire  solebat 

Ambulftsne  sa^ne  ? 

^go  vdro  quotfdie  mftne  ambulfttum 

6beo, 
Ducisne  liberos  tdos  ambul&tum  ? 

Duco  60s  ambulfttum  quotfdie  vc- 

speri. 
iNiillo  ndn  die  spatifitur. 
Ij  trum  carp^nto  vect&tur  an  ^uo  ? 
Carpi^nto. 
Quo  Ire  crds  m&ne  c<%ita8  ? 

Excurrere  rOs  cdgito. 

Cupisne  viddre  fr^trem  tiium  ope- 

rdri? 
CUpio. 

Qud  tempore  ibis  ambul&tum  ? 
Ambuliltmn  ^go  Ire  sdleo,  quando- 

cunque   ddmi    nihil   faci^nduni 

invenio. 
Ddceo^  ire^  Hi,  doctum  (aliquem 

aliquid). 
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To    instruct    (any  one  in 
anything). 

To  give  one  lessons  (in  an 

art). 
To  take  lessons,  to  receive 
instruction  (from  any  one). 
YThat  does  your  master  teach 

you? 
He  teaches  me  to  read  and  to 

write. 
Did  ho  teach  you  the  Latin  Ian- 
He  did  teach  me. 
Do  you  eive  lessons  in  dancing  ? 
No,  on  the  contrary,  I  give  les- 
sons in  writing. 
Who  is  instructing  your  little 

brother  ? 
His  master,  the  Englishman,  is  in- 
structing him  in  tne  liberal  arts. 
He  is  taught  grammar,  the  art 

of  dancmor. 
Are  you  taking  lessons  in  elo- 
cution ? 
I  am  not  taking  any. 
The  instruction. 
The  art,  science. 
To  dance. 
To  reckon,  cipher. 
Ciphering  (act  of). 
Arithmetic. 
The  Ladn  master. 

The  dancing-master. 
The  clei^^yman. 
The  sch^r,  savant. 

To  remember,  recollect. 

To  remember,  recollect  (any 

one). 
To  remember  or  recollect 

anything. 


(  Erudlo,  ire,  Ivi,  itum. 
•I  Instituo,  Sre,  ui,  utum. 
(     (aliqukm  aliqua  re).* 
Trado,  gre,  didi,  dltum  (aucui 

ALIQUAM   ARTEM). 

Doceri,  erudirii  institui  (ab  axi- 

quo). 
Qufd  td  magister  ddcet  ? 

Ddcet  md  l^re  et  scnbere. 

Docuftne  td  Unguam  T^tinam  ? 

Ddcuit 

Tradisne  til  ^irtem  salt^ndi  ? 

tmmo  pdtius  sci^ib^ndi  ^U-tem  tntdo. 

Qu(s  frat^rculum  tiium  inst<tuit  ? 

£jus  ma^ster,  Anglus,  dum  irtibus 
libenUibus  instituit  at(|ue  erudit 

Docctur  gramm^ticam,  drtem  sal- 
tdndi. 

Instituerisne  iUte  dicdndi  ? 

Non  instftuor. 

Institutio,  onis,/;  disciplina,  ae,/ 

Ars,  getu  ards,  /. 

Saltare,  saltationem  agere. 

Katiocinari ;  numeros  tractare. 

Katiocinatio,  onis,/ 

Ars  ratiocinandi,  arithmetica,  ae,/. 

Lin^ae  Lafinae  doctor  seu  ma- 
gister. 

I^iagister  saltandi. 

Clerlcus,  ecclesiasticus,  i,  m. 

(Vir)  erudltus,  doctus. 
r  Jiemltnt,  meminisge. 
4  Recorder^  Ori^  aius  sum, 
(  Reminiscor,  t, . 

Meminisse  alicujus  or  aliquem.^ 

Meminisse,  recordari  or  reminisci 
alicujus  rei  or  rem.J^ 


♦  On  the  government  of  these  verbs,  see  Lesson  LX.  A. 

t  On  the  construction  of  these  verbs,  compare  Lesson  LXVII.  B, 

i  Meminuse  is  **to  have  still  in  ooe*8  memory,"  reminisci,  ^\o  recollect 

upon  reflection  what  had  already  been  supplanted  in  the  memory,'*  rtcorddri^ 

**  to  remember  or  think  of  with  mterest  ana  sympathy." 
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To    remember    (recollect) 
anything  very  well. 

Something  ocean  to  me,  comes 

to  my  mind. 
Do  you  still  remember  that  man  ? 

I  still  remember  him  very  well. 
Docs  he  recollect  his  promise  ? 

He  does  not  recollect  them. 

I  remember  my  reading,  seeing, 
hearing. 

I  remember  having  suflTered  the 
same. 

I  wish  to  know,  whether  you  re- 
member anything  concerning 
yourself  ? 

Remember  me. 

Do  you  recollect  that  ? 

I  do  not  remember  it. 

I  remember  you. 

I  remember  them  very  well. 

He  recollects  us. 

I  have  remembered  him. 

One  must  love  and  praise  one's 

fiiend. 
Whom   must  we    despise    and 

punish  ? 


{  Commeminisse  alicujns  rei. 
<  Bene,  praecl&re  meminisse  alicujus 
(     rei. 
Venit  mihi  in  menteni  alicujus  rei 

or  res. 
Meministine  ilium  hdminem  (illius 

hdmlnis)  ? 
Mdmini  dum  bdne. 
Kocordatiirne  sua  promissa   (sud- 

rum  promissorum)  ? 
ia  (ednim)  non  recordfttur  (remi- 

niscitur). 
M^uiini  md  Idgere,  viddre,  audirc. 

Rccdrdor  md  ^adem  perpessum. 

Velim  scire,  ^quid  de  te  recop- 
ddre? 

(  Memineris  m^i. 

(  Fucito,  ut  me  memineris. 

Rcminiscerisne  hdc  ? 

Hand  reminiscor. 

Mdmini  tS  or  tiii. 

PraecUre  ^os  m^mim. 

Kdstri  rcminiscitur. 

BecordHtus  siim  (m^mini)  ^jus. 

Amicus  stius  cuique  am^dus  atque 
lauddndus  est 

Qu^m  nds  dispici&mus  atque  punl- 
amus  opdrtet  ? 


Exercise  146. 

Do  you  call  me  ?  —  I  do  call  you.  —  What  is  your  pleasure  ?  — 
You  must  rise,  for  it  is  already  late.  —  What  do  you  want  me  for  ? 

—  I  have  lost  all  my  money  at  play,  and  I  come  to  beg  you  to  lend 
me  some.  —  What  o'clock  is  it  /  —  It  is  already  a  quarter  past  six, 
and  you  have  slept  long  enough.  —  Is  it  long  since  you  rose  ?  —  It 
is  an  hour  and  a  half  since  I  rose.  —  Do  you  often  go  a  walking  ?  — 
I  go  a  walking  when  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  home.  —  Do  vou  wish  to 
take  a  walk  ?  —  I  cannot  take  a  walk,  for  I  have  too  mucn  to  da  — 
Has  your  brother  taken  a  ride  on  horseback  ?  —  He  has  taken  an 
airing  in  a  carriage.  —  Do  your  children  often  go  a  walking  ?  —  Thev 
go  a  walking  every  morning  after  breakfast  —  Do  you  take  a  walk 
after  dinner  ?  —  After  dinner  I  drink  tea,  and  then  I  take  a  walk. — 
Do  you  often  take  your  children  a  walking?  —  I  take  them  a  walking 
every  morning  and  every  evening.  —  Can  you  go  along  with  me  ^ 

—  I  cannot  go  along  with  you,  for  I  must  take  my  little  t)rother  out 
a  walking.  —  YThere  do  you  walk  ?  —  We  walk  in  our  uncle's  garden 
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and  fields.  —  Do  you  like  walking  ?  —  I  like  walking  better  tlian  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  —  Does  your  father  like  to  take  a  ride  on  horse- 
back ?  —  He  likes  to  take  a  ride  in  a  carriage  better  than  on  horse- 
back. —  Must  one  love  children  who  are  not  good  ?  —  One  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  punish  and  despise  them.  — ^Who  has  taught  you  to 
read  ?  —  I  have  learnt  it  of  (oJ  or  aptuTS  a  French  master.  —  Has  ho 
also  taught  you  to  write  ?  —  He  has  taugnt  me  to  read  and  to  write. — 
Who  has  taught  your  brother  arithmetic  ?  —  A  German  master  has 
taught  it  him.  —  Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  with  us  ? — I  cannot  go 
a  walking,  for  I  am  waiting  for  my  German  master.  —  Does  your 
brother  wish  to  take  a  walk? —  He  cannot,  for  he  is  taking  lessons 
in  dancing. 

Exercise  147. 

Have  you  an  English  master?  —  We  have  one.  —  Does  he  also 
give  you  lessons  in  Italian  ?  —  He  does  not  know  Italian ;  but  we 
have  an  Italian  and  Spanish  master.  —  What  has  become  of  your 
old  writing-master?  —  He  has  taken  orders  (has  become  a  clerp}-- 
man).  —  What  has  become  of  the  learned  man  whom  I  saw  at  your 
house  last  winter  ?  —  He  has  set  up  for  a  merchant  —  And  what  has 
become  of  his  son  ?  —  He  has  turned  a  soldier.  —  Do  you  still  recd- 
lect  my  old  dancing-master?  —  I  do  still  recollect  him;  what  has 
become  of  him  ?  —  He  is  here,  and  you  can  see  him  if  you  like  (si 
placet,  31  commSdum  est).  Hast  thou  a  German  master  ?  —  I  have  a 
very  good  (one),  for  it  is  my  father,  who  gives  me  lessons  in  German 
and  in  English.  —  Does  your  &ther  also  know  Polish? — He  docs 
not  know  it  yet,  but  he  intends  to  learn  it  this  summer.  —  Do  you 
remember  your  promise  ?  —  I  do  remember  it.  —  What  did  you 
promise  me ?  —  I  promised  to  give  you  lessons  in  German;  and  I  will 
do  it  —  Will  you  oegin  this  morning  ?  —  I  will  begin  this  evening,  if 
you  please  (si  tibi  tfbet  or  colKbet).  —  Do  you  recollect  the  man  whose 
son  taught  us  dancing  ?  —  I  no  longer  recollect  him.  — •  Do  yon  still 
recollect  my  brothers  ?  —  I  do  recollect  them  very  well ;  for  when  I 
was  studying  at  Berlin,  I  saw  them  every  day.  —  Does  your  uncle 
still  recollect  me  ?  —  I  assure  you  that  he  still  recollects  you.  —  Do 
you  speak  German  better  than  my  cousin  ?  —  I  do  not  speak  it  as 
well  as  he,  for  he  speaks  it  better  than  many  Germans.  — Which  of 
your  pupils  speaks  it  the  best  ?  —  The  one  that  was  walking  with  me 
yesterday  speaks  it  the  best  of  tlicm  all.  —  Is  your  uncle's  house  as 
iiigh  as  ours  ?  —  Yours  is  higher  than  my  uncle's,  but  my  cousin's  is 
the  highest  house  that  I  have  eA^er  seen.  —  Has  your  friend  as  many 
books  as  I  ?  —  You  have  more  of  them  than  he ;  but  my  brother  has 
more  of  them  than  both  of  you  together.  —  Which  of  us  has  the  most 
money  ?  —  You  have  the  most,  for  I  have  but  thirty  crowns,  my  friend 
has  but  ten,  and  you  have  five  hundred. 
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Lesson  LXXVni.— pensum  duodeoctoge- 

SIMUM. 

GENDER  OF  SUBSTANTIVES  AS  DETEKMINED  BY  THEIR 
TERMINATION  AND  DECLENSION. 

A.  First  Declension.  —  Substantives  of  the  first  declen- 
sion ending  in  a  or  e  are  feminine,  and  those  in  as  and  es  mas- 
culine. 

R  g.  AvXa^  a  hall ;  tteUa^  a  star ;  cdoe^  aloes ;  epitSme^  an  abridg- 
ment ;  tiaras,  a  turban ;  dynasteSy  a  ruler. 

Exceptions  are  dama,  m.  &  f.,  a  doe,  deer ;  talpa,  f.  &  m.,  a  mole ; 
Hadria,  m.,  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  and  planetae,  m.  pi.,  the  planets.  Pan- 
dectae,  plural,  is  feminine,  but  the  singular,  pandectes,  la  masculine. 
Manna,  in  the  sense  of  "  ^prain "  or  "  crumb,"  is  regularly  feminine, 
but  the  manna  of  the  Israehtes  indeclinable  neuter. 

J?.  Second  Declension.  —  Of  the  nouns  of  the  second 
declension,  those  ending  in  iis  (os,  os,  Us)  and  er  are  masculine, 
and  those  in  Urn  and  on  *  neuter. 

£.  g.  antmtu,  the  mind ;  scarpios,  a  scorpion ;  Athos,  a  mountain ; 
per^QSj  circumnavigation ;  ager,  a  field ;  —  antrum,  a  cave ;  colwif 
the  colon. 

Exceptions. 

1.  Feminine  are  ahuSj  carbdstu,  coins,  domus,  humus,  and  vannus. 
So  also  the  Greek  arctus^  apostrophus,  dialectus,  diametrus,  diphthongus, 
exSdus,  methSdus  (and  other  compounds  of  ^  Ms),  lecgthus,  miltus,  and 
paragraphus. 

2.  Common,  but  more  frequently  feminine,  are  aiifmus,  an  atom ; 
harbttus,  a  lute ;  ficus,  the  fig ;  grossus,  an  unripe  fig ;  lotus,  the  lotus- 
fiute ;  phdrus,  a  lighthouse.  Sometimes  also  jfaselus,  a  sort  of  boat, 
and  pampXnus,  a  vme-shoot  Ilaec  malus  signifies  the  apple-tree,  and 
hie  malus,  the  mast  ERc  epddus  is  a  shorter  verse ;  haec  epodus,  an 
epode. 

3.  Neuters  are  pel&gus,  the  sea;  v^irus,  juice,  poison;  and  vulgus, 
the  vulgar.f 

C.  Third  Declension.  —  The  third  declension  exhibits 
the  greatest  variety  of  terminations,  and  includes  nouns  of  every 
gender. 

L  Nouns  of  the  third  declension  ending  in  S,  ^r,  ds,  ^,  or  n 
are  masculine. 

*  Those  in  ds,  ds,  lis,  and  Ai  are  Greek  ixmns. 
t  But  w/^vf  is  sometimes  also  mascalizi^- 
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E.  g.  sermOf  speech ;  honor,  honor ;  Jhs,  a  flower ;  career,  a  prison ; 
pecten,  a  comb ;  cation,  a  rule,  canon* 

EXCRFTIOKS. 

1.  Feminines  in  o  are,  —  a)  caro,  echo;  Argo,  and  those  in  do  and 
goy  except  ordo,  cardo,  Ugo,  harpdgo^  and  margo;  h)  abstract  and 
collective  terms  in  io ;  as,  actio,  lectio,  portio,  tegto,  &c.  Pondo,  a 
pound,  is  an  indeclinable  neuter. 

2.  Of  those  in  or,  arbor  is  feminine.  Cor,  marmor,  and  aequor  are 
neuter.    Ador  is  coounonly  indeclinable. 

3.  Of  those  in  os,  cos  and  dos  are  feminine ;  Os,  Sris  and  Ss,  ossis 
are  neuter.     So  are  also  the  Greek  nouns  cetos,  chaos,  epos,  and  meios, 

4.  Of  those  in  er,  cadaver,  iter,  spinther,  tuber,  uber,  ver,  and  the 
plural  verbera  are  neuter.  Linter  is  more  frequently  feminine  than 
masculine. 

5.  Of  those  in  n,  aedon,  halcpon,  sindon,  and  icon  are  feminine. 
Glxjtten,  inguen,  unguen,  sanguen,  carmen,  and  others  in  men,  are  neuter. 

II.  Nouns  of  the  third  declension  ending  in  as,  es,  ts,  aus,  ys, 
X,  and  5  preceded  by  a  consonant,  are  feminine. 

£.  g.  pietas,  piety ;  rupes,  is,  a  rock ;  quies,  Stis,  rest ;  iris,  the  rain- 
bow ;  latis,  praise ;  chelys,  a  cithern ;  pax,  peace ;  hiems,  winter ;  pars^ 
part. 

ExCKPTIONfl. 

1.  Of  those  in  as,  the  name  of  the  Roman  pound,  <u  (gen.  assis)  is 
masculine.*  So  are  also  Greek  nouns  in  as,  antis ;  as,  elephas,  &c. 
Neuter  are  vas  (gen.  vasis),  fas,  nefas,  and  Greek  nouns  in  as,  atis; 
as,  erysipSas,  &c. 

2.  Nouns  in  es,  Ktis,  and  Greek  nouns  in  es,  itis,  are  masculine ;  as, 
limes,  limHis,  a  cross-road  *,f  Ubes,  lebetis,  a  caldron.  So  are  also 
acindces,  cdles,  gausdpes,  paries,  pes,  and  praes  (surety).  Palumbes 
is  f.  or  m.,  and  ales,  m.  or  f.  Neuters  are  aes  and  Gieek  nouns,  as 
cynosarges. 

3.  Masculines  in  is  are  amnis,  assis,  axis,  cavlis,  collis,  crinis,  ensis, 
fustis,  ignis,  mensis,  orbis,  panis,  piscis,  sanguis  unguis,  vomis,  and 
others.  Common  are  aqualis,  clunis,  corbut,  and  (pollen)  poUinis, 
More  commonly  masculine  are  anguis,  callis,  canalis,  cants,  cinis,Jinis, 
funis,  lapis,  pedis,  pulvis,  scrobis  (scrobs),  tigris,  and  torquis ;  more 
rarely  clunis,  scobis  (scobs),  and  volOcris. 

4.  Masculines  in  x  are  Greek  nouns  in  ax,  and  many  in  ex ;  as, 
thorax,  Judex,  ponti/ex,  rex,  &c.  So  also  calix,fomix^hoenix,  saurix, 
varix  ;  diox,  esox,  volvox,  calyx,  coccyx,  and  oryx.  Common  are  im-^ 
brex,  obex,  and  bombyx.  More  frequently  masculine  are  grex,  irpex, 
latex,  and  tradux.  More  frequently  feminine,  lodix,  hystrix,  perdix, 
natrix,  sandyx,  and  cojIx  (the  heel,  and  lime). 

«  lifftsculine  are  also  all  the  parts  of  this  weight;  as,  sezUtm,  quadrcMS,  Iri-' 
ens,  quincunx,  sernis,  &c. 
t  But  merges,  f<u,  *"  a  sheaf,"  is  i 
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5.  Of  those  endin<y  in  s  preceded  bjr  a  consonant,  dem^fons,  monx, 
pons,  chah^y  and  hydrops  are  masculine.  So  are  the  Greek  names 
of  animals;  sa,  gryps^  epops,  &c.  Common  are  adeps,  sep.%  lens.frons, 
forceps,  scobs,  stirps,  and  serpens.  Neuters  are  the  philosophical  teniis 
ensj  QcMens,  aniecidens,  consequens,  anXmans. 

ni.  Nouns  of  the  third  declension  ending  in  a,  e,  t,  y,  or  in 
c,  Ij  t,  ^r,  lir,  t«,  are  neuter. 

E.g.  diadima,  a  crown;  sedile,  a  seat;  hydromeliy  mead;  mUy, 
mushroom;  lac,  milk;  me/,  honey;  caputs  the  head;  par,  a  pair; 
fvlgur,  lightning  ;  corpus,  a  body. 

Exceptions.  —  Masculine  are  s^,  mug/fl,  sdl ;  Jvrfur,  turtur,  vid- 
tur;  l^pus,  mus,  tripQs,  and  other  compounds  of  irovr.  Feminine  are 
those  m  us,  gen.  Udis  or  Utis ;  as,palus,  udis ;  solus,  utis ;  to  which 
add  tellus,  HHs  ;  and  pecus,  udis.  The  feminine  of  the  common  nouns 
grus  and  sus  is  the  gender  of  the  species. 

2>.     Fourth  Declension.  —  Nouns  of  the  fourth  declen- 
sion ending  in  us  are  masculine,  those  in  u  neuter. 
£.  g.  fructus,  fruit ;  canlusy  a  song ;  comu,  a  horn ;  g&u,  ice. 

Exceptions.  —  Feminine  are  acus,  manus,  portlcus,  tribus,  and 
the  plurals  Idus  and  Quinqudtrus.  Common  are  penus  and  specus. 
The  obsolete  genus  (for  genu),  secus  (for  texus,  m.),  and  specus  occur 
as  neuters  only  in  the  Nominatiye  and  Accusative. 

E.  Fifth  Declension.  —  Substantives  of  the  fifth  de- 
clension are  feminine. 

E.  g.  res,  a  thing ;  acies,  an  edge ;  spes,  hope ;  Jides,  faith. 

Except  meridies,  which  is  masculine.  On  the  gender  o£dies,  m.  & 
f.y  compare  Lesson  YIII.  B. 

(Frlgeo,  ere,frixi, . 

To  be  cold,  to  feel  cold,         ■<  Algeo,  ere,  alsi, . 

(  Frlgus  potior. 

My  feet,  hands,  are  cold.  }  ?£  S^^-^it  J^^;*. 

To  be  wetrm,  to  fed  warm,  (  Cdleo,  ire,  iti, . 

hot,  (  Aestum  seniio,  aestudre  (to  be  hot). 

The  cold.  Frigus,  6ris,  n. 

The  heat  Aestus,  us,  m. 

F,  Obg,  Caiere^  "  to  be  warm,**  is  opposed  to  frtgere,  "  to 
be  cold";  and  aestudre,  "to  feel  warm,  hot,"  to  algere^  "to 
feel  cold." 

Are  you  cold  ?  Frigfisne  TalgSsnc)  ? 

I  am  very  cold.  Vdro,  v^lde  Slgeo. 

I  am  not  at  all  cold.  Nihil  frfgdris  pdtior. 

AVaa  3'our  father  cold  ?  Alsftne  pdter  tiius  X 
42 
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He  was  not  cold. 

Is  he  warm  ? 

He  is  warm.  (He  feels  warm,  hot) 

Are  they  warm  or  cold  ? 

They  are  neither  warm  nor  cold. 

Who  IS  rfeels)  cold  ? 

My  brother  is  (feels)  cold. 

My  hands  are  cold. 

His  ears  are  cold. 

My  fingers  are  warm. 

Your  boy  felt  warm. 

Who  was  cold  (felt  cold)  ? 

The  shoemaker  was  cold. 

They  instruct  their  youth  in 
hunting,  running,  in  suffering 
hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and  heat 

To  make  use  ofy  to  use,  < 

Do  you  use  my  book  ? 

I  am  using  it 

Has  your  father  used  it  ? 

He  lias  not  used  it 

May  I  use  your  horse  for  riding 

into  the  city  ? 
You  may  use  it. 
Did  he  use  your  books  for  read- 

in«:? 
He  did  not  use  them. 
He  has  frequently  used  my  ink, 

pen,  and  paper  for  writing. 


To  approach,  draw  near. 

To  withdraw.  Or  go   aioay 
from. 

Do  you  come  to  the  fire  ? 

I  do  come  to  it 

He  has  approached  the  fire. 

They  have  withdrawn  from  the 

fire. 
Why  does  that  man  go  away 

from  the  fire  ? 
He  goes  away  from  it  because  he 

is  not  cold. 


Ndn  tisit. 

Caldtne  (aestudtne)  ? 
Calet.    (A^stuat.) 
t^trum  a^stuant  in  fifgent  ? 
Ndque  a^tuant  n^ue  Srigent 
Quib^t? 
Frfiter  m^us  lUget 
MiLnus  mAii  frfgent 
Aiires  ^i  frfgent. 
<  Di^ti  mfhi  ciUent 
(  C^Teo  dfgitis. 
Puer  tdus  a^stu&bat 
Qufs  frixit  (iUsit)  ? 
Sutor  frixit  (^sit). 
Enidiunt  juventdtem  venindo,  cor- 

r^ndo,  esuri^ndo,  siti^ndo,  algdn- 

do,  aestuindo. 
Vior,  Uti,  Usus  sum  (rb).* 
UsUari  (re),  uswrpOre  (rem). 
Uterfsne  m^  l(bro  ? 
(rtor. 

Usiisne  ^st  ^o  pilter  tiius  ? 
Ndn  Osus  ^st. 
Lic^tne  mHii  ^uum  tuum  usurpAre 

ad  equitdndum  in  lirbem  ? 
Lfcet 
Usurpavftne  tdos  l/bros  ad  leg^n- 

dum? 
Non  usurpftvit 
Atram^nto,   p^nn&    atque    chiirtft 

m^is  ad  scnbdndum  ositabAtur. 
(Prope   accedOf   ire,  cessi^   cessum 
}     (rem,  ad  rem). 
(  Appropinquare  (rei,  ad  rem). 

fDisciao,  Sre^  cessi^  cessum  (re,  db 
RE,  EX  loco). 
Abire    (ab   aliquo,   a  re,  ex 
loco). 
Acced/sne  ad  fdcum  (ad  carbdnes)  ? 
Acc^do. 

Appropinquftvit  fdco  (ad  f(5cum). 
De  fdco  discess^runt 

Qutoobrem  v^r  flle  a  fcSco  discddit 

(abit)  ? 
De  fdco  discddit  propt^rea,  quod 

ndn  dlget 


«  On  the  govemmeat  of  utor,  see  Lesson  LXXII.  A. 
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Wbat  do  you  recollect  ? 
I  rccoUect  nothing. 

For  what  t  Whereto  t   For 
what  purpose  t 

What  am  I  to  do  with  so  much 

money  ? 
For  what  purpose  do  I  engage  in 

this  discussion  ? 
What  do  you  want  (need)  money 

for?^ 
1  want  it  for  buying  a  carriage. 
What  do  you  wish  wine  for  f 
(I  want  some)  to  drink,  to  sell. 
What  does  this  horse  serve  you 

for? 
I  make  use  of  it  for  riding. 
What  use  is  it  to  philosophize 

about  the  matter  ? 
Many  things  are  not  applied  to 

the  use  for  which  tliey  were 

intended. 
A  quill  does  not  subserve  the 

purpose  of  a  knife. 
To  employ,  use  (for  a  certain 

purpose). 

To  ride  out 


To  drive  out. 


Quid  recordiris  ? 

Nihil  recdrdor. 
C  Quo  f      Quoraum  f      (Ad)  quid  f 
-|      Ad    quanmam    rem  t      Culnam 
I     reif 

Qud  mihi  t^ntam  peciiniam  ? 

Qudrsum  fgitur  hade  disputo  ? 

Qufd   (culnam  rdi)  tibi  dpus  ^st 

peciinia  ? 
6pus  ^st  mHii  ad  em^ndam  rhddam. 
Ad  quid  vis  vinum  ? 
Ad  bibdndum,  ad  veiid^ndum. 
Ad  qufd  (cut  usui)  est  tibi  hfcce 

^quus  ? 
Adhibeo  ^um  ad  equitilndum. 
Qufd  dpus  ^st  in  hdc  philosophdri  ? 

Multa  ndn  ad  eum  usum  adhlbentur, 
cui  desdndta  stint. 

Cul  Usui  ciilter,  ei  ndn  est  pdnna. 

Adhibeo,  gre,  ui,  !tum  (aliquid 

AD   REM). 

iAvehi  or  evShi  equo. 
P>)uo  vectari  extra  urbem. 
Ciu*pento  (vehiculo)  vect&ri  or  ge- 
stari.    Kxcurrere. 


Exercise  148. 


Which  is  the  nearest  way  (wa  proxima  or  brevisstma)  to  go  to  your 
uncle's  castle  ?  —  This  way  is  shorter  than  the  one  we  took  yester- 
day ;  but  m^  father  knows  one  which  is  the  nearest  of  all.  —  Do  you 
use  my  carnage  V  —  1  do  use  it —  Has  your  father  used  my  horse  V  — 
lie  has  used  it.  —  Wliat  does  this  horse  serve  you  for  ?  —  It  serves 
me  to  ride  out  upon.  —  Do  you  use  the  books  which  I  lent  you  ?  — 
I  do  use  them.  —  May  I  (licetne  mihi)  use  your  knife  ?  —  Thou 
mayest  use  it,  but  thou  must  not  cut  thyself.  —  May  my  brothers  use 
vour  books  ?  —  They  may  use  them,  but  they  must  not  tear  them.  — 
l^lay  we  use  your  stone  table  ?  —  You  may  use  it,  but  you  must  not 
spoil  it.  —  For  what  pui^pose  do  your  brothers  want  money  ?  —  They 
want  some  to  live  upon.  —  What  does  this  knife  serve  us  for  V  —  It 
si^n'es  us  to  cut  our  oread,  our  meat,  and  our  cheese  with.  —  Is  it  cold 
to-day  ?  —  It  is  very  cold.  —  Will  you  draw  near  the  fire  V  —  I  can- 
not draw  near  it,  for  I  am  afraid  of  burning  myself  —  Why  docs  vour 
friend  go  away  from  the  fire  ?  —  He  goes  away  from  it  because  he  is 
afraid  of  burning  himself.  —  Art  thou  coming  near  the  fire  ?  —  I  am 
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coming  near  it,  because  I  am  very  cold.  —  Are  ihj  hands  cold  ?  — 
M/  hands  are  not  cold,  but  my  feet  are.  —  Do  you  go  awav  fiom  the 
fire  ?  —  I  do  go  awav  from  it.  —  Why  do  you  go  away  from  it  ?  — 
Because  I  am  not  cold.  —  Are  you  cold  or  warm  ?  —  I  am  neither 
cold  nor  warm.  —  Why  do  your  children  approach  the  fire  7  —  They 
approach  it,  because  they  are  cold.  —  Is  anybody  cold  ?  —  Somebody 
is  cold.  —  AVho  is  cold  ?  —  The  litde  boy,  whose  father  has  lent  you  a 
horse,  is  cold.  —  Why  does  he  not  warm  himself?  —  Because  nis  fa- 
ther has  no  money  to  buy  wood.  —  Will  you  tell  him  to  come  to  me  to 
warm  himself  ?  —  I  will  tell  him  so.  —  Do  you  remember  anything  ? 
—  I  remember  nothing.  —  What  does  your  uncle  recollect  ?  He  rec- 
ollects your  promise.  —  What  have  I  promised  him  ?  —  You  have 
promised  him  to  go  to  Germany  with  him  next  winter.  —  I  intend  to 
do  so  if  it  is  not  too  cold.  —  Are  your  hands  o(len  cold  ?  —  My  hands 
are  scarcely  ever  (nunquam  fere)  cold,  but  my  feet  are  oflen  sa  — 
Why  do  you  withdraw  from  the  fire  ?  —  I  have  been  sitting  near  the 
fire  this  hour  and  a  half,  so  that  I  am  no  longer  cold.  —  Does  your 
friend  not  like  to  sit  near  the  fire  ?  —  lie  likes,  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  sit  near  the  fire,  but  only  when  he  is  cold.  —  May  one  approach 
your  uncle  ?  —  One  may  approach  him,  for  he  excludes  nobody 
{janud  nejninem  prohibet). 


Lesson  LXXIX.  —  pensum  undeoctogesi- 

MUM. 
DECLENSION  OF  GREEK  NOUNS. 

A»  Many  substantives  of  the  Latin  language  are  deri\'ed  from  the 
Greek.  They  consist  partly  of  general  terms  (or  conunon  nouns), 
and  partly  of  proper  names  of  persons  and  places.  These  Greek 
nouns  generally  retain  more  or  less  of  their  original  inflection,  but  are 
nevertheless  referred'  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  declensions  of 
Latin  nouns. 

B.  First  Declension.  —  Greek  nouns  of  the  first  declen- 
sion end  in  e  feminine,  and  in  as^  is  masculine.  In  the  plural 
they  are  inflected  like  Latin  nouns,  but  in  the  singular  they 
deviate  according  to  the  following  psuudigms  :  — 

Crambe,  cabbage,/. ;  Boreas,  the  north-wind,  m. ;  dynastes,  a  ruler,  m. 


NOM 

crambc 

Boreas 

dynastes 

Gen. 

crambcs 

Boreae 

dynastae 

Dat. 

crambae 

Boreae 

dynastae 

Ace. 

cramben 

Boream  or  -fin 

dynasten 

Voc. 

crambe 

Borea 

dynaste 

Abl. 

crambe. 

Borea. 

dynaste. 
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Like  crambij  decline  aloS^  aloes ;  epitdmSf  an  abridgment ;  and  the 
proper  names  CircCy  Danae,  Phoenice ;  —  like  Boreas :  tiaras,  a  turban, 
and  the  proper  names  Aeneas,  Andreas,  Midas,  Perdiccas ;  —  like 
dynastes:  cometes,  the  comet;  pyrUeJi,  a  species  of  stone ;  satrdpes,  a 
satrap ;  and  the  proper  names  AnchUes,  ThersUes,  &c. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  majorilT  of  these  words  are  proper  names.  Many  of  them 
have  a  Greek  and  Ladn  termination  at  the  same  time.  £.  g.  musiica 
or  musice,  Europa  or  Europe,  Marsyas  or  Marsya,  Sophistes  or  So- 
phista,* 

2.  The  genitive  es  (from  the  nom.  e)  belonn^s  especially  to  proper 
names;  as,  Arachnes,  Penelopes.  So  also  mwttcis,  rhetorlces.  But 
with  common  nouns  the  genitive  in  a«  is  more  frequent 

S.  The  accusative  of  those  in  as  is  sometimes  an  instead  of  the  more 
common  am :  as,  Aenean,  Pythagdrdn,  So  that  of  nouns  in  e  and  es 
is  occasionally  am  instead  of  ^n ;  as,  Andromdckam,  Anchisam,  &c. 

4.  The  vocative  of  proper  names  and  patronymics  in  e«  is  sometimes 
(though  rarely)  a  instead  of  e;  as,  Anckisa.  Sometimes  also  the 
Latin  termination  d ;  as,  Atridd,  Polydectd. 

5.  The  abladve  of  words  in  e  and  es  is  sometimes  a  instead  of  e. 
£.  g.  Semeld,  Anchisd, 

6.  Geographical  names  sometimes  ibrm  their  genitive  plural  in  dn 
(instead  of  anim) ;  as,  AduKtan. — Patronymics  often  have  um  instead 
ofarum;  as,  Ausontdum,  Dardantdwn. 

7.  Many  nouns  in  es,  especially  those  which  were  originally  patro- 
nymics, pass  over  into  the  toird  declension ;  as,  Alcibiades,  EunpXdes, 
Milliades  (gen.  is),  &c. 

C  Second  Declension. —  Greek  nouns  of  the  second 
dedension  end  in  os  or  os  masculine,  and  in  on  neuter.  They 
are  thus  declined :  — 

Scorpios,  m.,  a  scorpion ;  Athos,  m..  Mount  Athos ;  symposton,  n., 
a  banquet. 

Athos 
Atho 
Atho 

Athon  or  -o 
Athos 
Atho. 
So  decline  harbtios,  a  lute ;  vkaselos,  the  phasel  (bean) ;  and  the 
proper  names  Andros,  Pards,  Tityds;  Ceos,  Teos;  Ilion,  Petton,  &c. 

*  The  older  Roman  authors,  Cicero  included,  prejinr  the  Latin  form  of  the 
most  current  of  these  words.  E.  g.  granunatlca,  aiaUcttca,  rhetorica ;  JTecHbti, 
Suj)hista,  Philotteta.  Yet  Cicero  nns  alw  Archias^  Epanummdnt,  Pythagoras, 
Perns,  and  Scffthet.  The  Greek  forms  Iktrope,  Bdene,  Penelope,  luthcr  belong 
to  poetry. 

2F  42* 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 


scorpios 

Bcorpli 

scorpIo 

scorpion 

scorpi 

scorplo. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

symposlon 

symposia 

symposli 

symposlon 

symposlo 

symposlis 

symposlon 

symposia 

symposlon 

B}inposIa 

symposio, 

symposlis. 
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Bemarks. 

1.  Many  of  the  Greek  nouns  become  Latinized,  and  assume  the 
r^ular  terminations  us  and  um.  £.  g.  camlnus,  cycnus ;  theatrum^ 
antrum ;  Aeschylus^  Cwtrvu^^  Homerus^  &c.  The  Greek  rox  is  oflen 
changed  into  er;  as,  Alexander,  Menander,  Teucer,  instead  of  Alexan- 
droH,  &c. 

2.  Among  the  poets  the  accusative  is  often  on,  even  in  words  wkich 
have  assumed  the  Latin  us  ;  as,  Menelaon,  Noion,  instead  of  Mene^ 
laum,  &c. 

8.  The  genitive  plural  of  these  nouns  is  generally  the  Greek  om, 
which  sometimes  occurs  even  in  those  othervnse  inflected  like  Latin 
words.  E.  g.  EpodOn,  GeorgXcon,  Satyricon,  &c.  The  ^nidve  singu- 
lar sometimes  ends  in  u,  and  the  nominative  plural  m  oc ;  as,  Sie- 
nandrU  (=  Menandr%)\  Canephdroe  (;=  CanephSri), 

4.  Greek  nouns  in  6s  generally  retain  this  6s,  but  sometimes  change 
it  into  its;  as,  Athos,  Androgeos,  or  Androg&is,  ThfndareUs  (gen.  i  and 
the  remaining  cases  reorular).     Sometimes  they  pass  over  into  the 

'  third  declension ;  as,  Atnos,  Androgeos,  gen.  onis. 

5.  Nouns,  which  in  the  original  have  oos,  contracted  ous,  have  in 
Latin  sometimes  dus  and  sometimes  us;  as,  AlcinSus,  Panthus,  peri- 
plus.    Hence  the  vocative  PanikU  of  Viipl. 

6.  Nouns  in  eus  are  ofien  inflected  according  to  the  second  declen- 
sion (as  if  they  ended  in  the  dissyllable  eus) ;  as,  Orpheus,  i,  o,  urn,  en, 
0.    But  words  of  this  class  also  belong  to  the  third  declension.    (Cf.  />.) 

D.  Third  Declension.  —  L  Greek  nouns  of  the  third  de- 
clension are  all  those  ending  in  ma^  i,  an,  tn,  on,  er,  y,  gn,  yr^ 
ys,  eus,  yx,  inx,  ynx,  and  plurals  in  e. 

E.  g.  poema,  a  poem;  hydromeli,  mead;  Paean,  Apollo;  delphin,  a 
dolphin;  agon,  a  contest;  crater,  a  basin;  misp,  vitriol;  Phorcgn; 
jiiar/yr,  a  witness ;  chUtmjfs,  a  cloak;  Orpheus;  calyx,  a  cup;  syrinx, 
a  reed ;  lynx,  a  lynx ;  cete,  pi.,  a  sea-monster. 

2.  Greek  nouns  are  also  many  of  those  ending  in  the  Latin 
terminations  cts,  es,  is,  os,  o,  and  en. 

E.  g.  lampas,  a  torch;  Demosthenes;  basis,  a  pedestal;  Mhws; 
rhinoceros ;  echo ;  attagen,  a  woodcock. 

3.  The  majority  of  these  words  follow  the  declension  df  those 
of  Latin  origin.  E.  g.  canon,  canonis  ;  calyx,  calycis  ;  chlamys, 
cMamydis  ;  poema,  poematis  ;  *  gigas,  gigantis,  &c. 

4.  Many,  however,  retain  their  original  terminations  in  some 
of  the  cases,  especially  among  the  poets.  The  following  may 
serve  as  examples  of  their  declension :  — 


*  Tho  dative  nnd  ablative  plural  of  this  word  u  more  frequently  poStnatis 
ihanpoematibut. 
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Lampas,/.,  a  torch;  lamp, 

Sl^CGULAR.  PlURAU 

NoM.       lampas  lamp&dcs 

«-•  {£Sd;}  ^^^'^ 

Dat.  lampadi        lampadlbus 

.  (  lampfidem  ( lampftdes 

*  ( lampSda     ( lampSdas 

Voc.  lampas  lampilides 

Abl.  lamp&de,      lampadlbus. 


NoM. 
Gkx. 
Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 
Abl. 


Ilcros,  w.,  a  hero, 

SlNGUl.An.       PhUKAU 

heros         heroes 
berois        beroum 
beroi         berolbus 

{beroem  (beroes 

beroa  ( beroas 
beros  beroes 
beroe,        berulbus. 


Cbelys,/,  a 
Singular. 
Nou.       cbelys 

Dat.       cbelyi 

Ace    Jc^^eJy™ 

^^^'     Icbelyn 
Voc.       cbely 

Abl. 


NoM. 

Gkn. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Voc. 
Abl. 


f  cbelj^e  \ 
(cbely,  i 

Acbilles,  m. 

Acbilles 
( Acbillts 
}  Achilleos 

AcbilU 

I  Acbillem  or  en 
Achillea 
Acbilles  or  e 
Achitte  or  i. 


cithern. 

Plural. 
cbalyes 

cbalyiun 

cbalj^bus 
( cbalyes 
(  cbaljras 

chaljres 

chalybus. 


Orpheus,  m. 

Orpheus 
(Orpb^ 
\  Orphei  or  i 

Oipbdi  or  o 

tOrpbea 
Orpb^um 
Orpbeu 
Orpbeo.* 


Poesis,  /. ,  poetry. 

poesis 

poesis    > 

poescos) 

poesi 

poesim) 

pocsin  ) 

poesi 


poesi. 

Chremes,  m. 
Cbremes 

IChremis 
Chremetifl 
Chremi  or  eti 

fCbremem  or  en 
Chemetemorta 
Cbremes  or  e 
Chreme  or  ete. 


Acr,  m.,  the  air. 


aer 

aeris 

aeri 

aera 

aer 

aere. 

Dido,  /. 

Dido 
( Didus 
I  Did5nis 

Didooroni 
(Dido 
{ Diddnem 

Dido 

Dido  or  one. 


Remarks. 


1.  The  ffenitive  in  os  belong  chiefly  to  roots  in  </,  y,  and  i;  as, 
PallddoSf  TeihSos,  bas&fSj  mathesSos.  But  it  occurs  far  less  frequently 
than  the  Greek  accusative,  and  rather  in  poetry  than  in  prose.  With 
roots  in  o  the  os  of  the  genitive  becomes  Qs ;  as,  EchOs^  CliUs,  Didus, 
Sapph&Sj  from  echo^  &c.  A  number  of  proper  names  in  es  form  their 
ccnitive  in  is  or  i ;  as,  Demosthenis  or  t,  Neodis  or  t,  Periclis  or  t,  from 
Demosihemsy  &c.     So  also  AchiUi^  Ulyxi. 

2.  The  Greek  accusative  singular  exhibits  the  terminations  a,  tn,  yn, 
in^  instead  of  the  common  Latin  em  or  tin. 

«)  The  accusative  in  a  occurs  in  the  words  aiSr  —  aSra^  aether  — 
ae/A^,  and  in  proper  names;  as.  Pan  —  Pana,  &c.  Some  words 
have  either  a  or  em ;  as,  BabyUma  or  Bahytanem. 

h)  The  terminations  tn,  j^n,  ai^  en  are  often  used  by  the  poets,  to 


*  Proper  names  iu  ctu  frequently  pius  over  into  the  second  declension. 
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avoid  a  hiatus ;  as,  hann,  Hdyn^  Zeuxin,  instead  of  hashny  IMyrn,  &c 
Some  nouns  in  m,  Xflos  have  im  or  Uiem,  and  feminines  also  Ufa :  as, 
Paris  —  Panm  or  Parldem ,  Doris  —  Doiimj  Darulem,  or  Dorltfa. 

c)  The  termination  en  belong  to  nouns  in  e^ ,  as,  Aeschinen^ 
Achdlen^  Demosthentn^  most  of  which  also  admit  the  Latin  enu 

S.  The  vocative  singular  of  nouns  in  s  differs  from  the  nominative 
as  follows :  —  a)  Those  in  o/r,  aniis  have  0. :  as,  Pdla^  Atld^  Caicha, 
from  Pallas^  &c  b)  Those  in  is  and  jfs  have  t  and  y ,  as,  PhUU, 
Tifyhy^  from  PkiUis^  Tiphys.  c)  Those  in  eus  have  eu ;  as,  Orpheu^ 
from  Orpheus,    d)  Those  in  es  have  e  ,*  as,  Achille,  Socrate,  Pyuule. 

4.  In  the  ablative  singular  roots  in  t  generally  have  i ;  as,  basi^  Ne- 
apoli ;  those  in  id  have  ic/e,  and  sometimes  i ;  as,  AdonXde^  Paride  ; 
Osirij  from  Adonis^  idis^  &c. 

5.  The  nominative  plural  of  neuters  in  os  is  ? ;  as,  melos  —  mde  ; 
epos  —  epe.    To  which  add  the  indeclinable  plural  Tempi, 

6.  The  genitive  plural  in  on  occurs  only  in  names  of  nations  and 
titles  of  books ;  as,  Chal^n^  metanwrphoseon  librL 

7.  The  termination  si  and  sin,  for  the  dative  and  ablative  plural, 
rarely  occurs,  and  only  in  the  poets ;  as,  CharXsinf  Ltmnidsiy  from  the 
nominative  Ckarites,  Lemnmdes. 

8.  The  accusative  plural  in  ds  (instead  of  es)  is  often  used  in  poetry, 
sometimes  also  in  prose ;  as,  phalangas,  Maceddnasy  AUobrdgas,  &c 

"«"«;  ^       (ALICUJU8  BARBAM).* 

To  shave  one's  self.  Barbam  radere  or  tondere ;  baribam 

ponere. 
To  get  shaved  (by  any  one).   Radi,  tonderi  (ab  aliquo). 
To  get  shaved  commonly.        Tonsori  operam  d&re. 
To  shave  every  day.  Faclem  quotidie  rasitire. 

When  is  jrour  father  in  the  habit  Qud  tempore  birbam  abrtfdere  so- 

of  shaving  ?  let  pater  tiius  ? 

He    shaves  every  momins,   as  Bdrbam  ponit  quotidie  mftne,  sunul 

soon  as  he  gets  out  of  bed.  ac  stirgit. 

Do  you  get  shaved  by  the  bar-  Tonderisne  a  tonsdre  ? 

ber? 

Ko,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  shaving  Ndn  vdro ;  dgo  ipse  bdrbam  tondere 

myself.  consudvi. 

The  razor.  Novacula,  ae,/. ;  cultcr  tonsorius. 

The  barber's  shears.  Forfex,  Icis,/ 

To  drt»»,  put  on  ctdke*.        j  f'j.'i"'  *?.  ?'  '^'^  "^f  *■* 
■  ' '  ( Inauere  sibi  or  alicui  vestes. 

To  undress,  put  off  clothes.      Exuere  sibi  or  alicui  vestes. 

♦  Radii't  or  abradire  is  "to  Rbave  with  the  novacula  or  niror,"  or  **to 
shave,*'  in  the  modern  eeiue;  tondere  la  "to  take  oil*  the  beard  with  ihejur/ct 
or  sUean." 
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To  wake,  wake  up  (any  one) . 


To  awake  (out  of  sleep). 

Have  you  dressed  yourself? 
I  have  not  yet  dressed  myself. 
Who  has  dressed  the  child  ? 
Its  mother  has  dressed  it 
When  do  vou  undress  ? 
I  undress  before  I  go  to  bed. 

Have  you  waked  up  your  brother 
this  morning  ? 

I  did  not  wake  him  up. 

At  what  time  do  you  wake  up  in 
the  morning  ? 

I  wake  up  at  daybreak. 

Did  I  wake  up  earlier  than  you 
this  morning  ? 

You  woke  up  later  than  I. 

Were  you  waked  at  eight  ? 

I  was. 

I  wake  up  at  seven  every  morn- 
ing. 

Do  not  wake  me  up  so  early ! 

Stop  making  a  noise,  lest  you 
wake  me  out  of  sleep  I 
To  behave,  conduct  one's  self. 

To  behave  like,   to  show  or 
prove  one's  self  (a  man,  &c.). 

Towards. 
How  does  he  behave  (conduct 

himself)? 
He  behaves  well,  respectably. 
They  behave  badly,  very  badly, 

impudently. 
Did  the  boy  behave  weU  towards 

his  master? 
No,  on  the  contrary,  he  behaved 

very  ba^y. 
How  did  he  behave  to  his  fellow* 

scholars  ? 
He  did  not  behave  any  better. 
He  behaved  too  impudently. 


r  Expergofacio,  cro,  feci,  factum. 

<  Excito,  are,  ftvi,  5tum . 

(     (aliqukm  e  somxo). 
i  Expergefio,  fieri,  factus  sum. 
J  Expergiscor,  i,  ex[)errectus  sum. 
(  Somno  solvor,  solvi,  solutus  sum. 

Induistine  tibi  vestes  (te  vcstibus)  ? 

Kdndum  I'ndui. 

Quis  infilnti  vestes  induit  ? 

M&ter  djus  ci  vestes  induit. 

Qud  tempore  tibi  v<^stcs  dxuis  ? 

Ydstes  mihi  dxuo,  ante  quam  md 
in  Idctum  cdnfero. 

Expergefecistine  fratrem  tiium  hd- 
aie  m&ne  ? 

£um  ndn  expergefdci. 

Qud  tempore  mane  expei^giscSris  ? 

ifego  prima  Idee  expergiscor. 
Experrectusne  sum  dgo  hddie  mflne 

matiirius  quim  tu  ? 
Immo  vdro  tdrdius  experrectus  4a, 
Expergefactiisne  6s  hdra  octilv&  ? 
Factum  est. 
£^  quotJdie  m&ne  sdnmo  solvor 

ndra  septimft. 
Ne  m%  tim  bdne  milne  Excites  e 

sdmnol 
Desiste  tumultuiiri,  ne  md  expex|;e- 

facSres  I 
Giro,  ere,  gessi,  geslum  (SE  bene, 

MALE,  &c.). 
rPraebeo,  ere,  ui,  Itum. 

<  Praesto,  are,  stUi,  stitum. 

{       (SE  VERUM,  PROBUM,  &C.) 

Erga,  in,  adversus.  (Prep,  c.  Ace.) 
f  Qudmodo  se  gdrit  ? 
(Qu&lemsepndbet? 
Bdne,  honeste  sd  gdrit. 
M^e,  pdrperam,   contnm^iter  sd 

gdrunt. 
Gessftne  sS  piier  hondste  di^  prae- 

ceptdrem  ? 
Immo  pdtius  pdrperam  sd  gdssit. 

Qudmodo  sd  gerdbat  advdraus  con- 

discipulos  ? 
Gerdbat  sd  ndn  m^ius. 
Gerdbat  sd  contumdciua. 
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He 'conducts  himself  like  a  citi- 
zen. 
Ho  showed  himself  a  man. 
Ho  has  shown  himself  a  scholar. 

To  cofne  down^  to  descend. 
To  ascend^  moutily  embark,  Sfc. 

To  alight,  dismount  from  a 
horse. 

To  alight  from  a  carriage. 

To  disembark. 

To  descend  (sail  down)  the 

river. 
To  come  down  the  hill. 
To  ascend  the  hilL 
To  embark. 
To  mount  a  horse. 
To  mount  the  rostrum. 

The  dream. 

The  beard. 
A  long,  large  beard. 
A  rough,  grisly  beard. 
To  have  a  strong  beard. 

The  garret 

Where  is  your  brother  ? 

He  is  in  the  sarret. 

Will  you  ask  him  to  come  down  ? 

Who  has  ascended  the  walls  ? 

The     soldiers     hiive    ascended 

S scaled)  them  with  ladders. 
i  you  ever  go  on  board  ship  ? 
I  have  never  ^ne  on  board. 
Do  you  not  wish  to  get  upon  the 

horse? 
It  is  so. 

You  must  ascend  (rise)  higher. 
He  can  rise  to  the  highest  honors 

of  the  state. 
Let  us  go  down  to  our  boats. 
Did  your  cousin  go  down  into 

the  well  ? 
He  did  not  do  it. 
What  time  was  your  father  in  the 

habit  of  going  down  to  the 

market  ? 
He  usually  went  down  there  at 

eleven  o'clock. 


Sd  pro  cive  g^rit 

Pradbuit  sd  vfrum. 
Fraestitit  sd  ddctum. 

DeMend&re  (do  or  ex  aliquo  loco). 
.    Ascendere  (locum,  in  or  ad  locum). 

}(  Descendere  ex  equa 
<  £x   equo    desilire   (-silui  or  silii, 
{     sultum). 
Descendere  ex  curru, 
Degrgdi  ad  pedes. 
Descendere  or  egredi  e  nave. 
Devehi  nave  per  fluvium. 

Descendere  de  coUe. 

Ascendere  collem,  in  collem. 

Ascendere  navem,  in  navem. 

Ascendgre  (in)  equum. 

Escendgre  in  rostra. 

Somnlum,  i,  n. 

Barba,  ae,  /. 

Barba  longa,  promissa,  magna. 

Barba  horrida,  hirsuta. 

BSne  barbatum  esse. 

Tabulatum   suprcmum ;   coenacii- 

lum,  i,  n. 
TSbidstfratertuus? 
In  coendculo  est. 

Visne  ^um  rogftre,  ut  desc^ndat  ? 
Quis  muros  asccndit  ? 
Mflites  dos  scdlis  ascenddrunt 

Ascendistine  linquam  in  narem  ? 

Nunquam  ascdndi. 

Ndnne  in  equum  ascendere  vis  ? 

Itadst 

Td  ad  majdra  ascdndcre  opdrtet 

In  summum  Idcum  civit&tis  ascen- 
dere potest 

Descend&mus  ad  ndstras  navicuhis. 

Niim  patruelis  tdus  in  piitemn  de- 
scdndit  ? 

Ndn  factum  dst 

Qud  tempdre  ad  fdrum  descendd- 
bat  pdter  tiius  ? 

Descdndere  soldbat  hdrfi  unddctmi. 
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They  dismounted.  £x  ^uis  descend^runt. 

Tlic  queen  dismounted  from  her    Ab  dquo  regina  desiluit. 

chai^er. 
From  heaven  descended  the  in-    Ex  coclo  desc<$ndit  ndice  td  ipsum. 

junction,  "  Know  thyself." 

To  he  wank  vMe.  \  f  ^  "^f  "*  P^**^"'"- 

(  Est  prellum. 

It  it  better.  Melius  or  satlus  est^  praestai. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  do  this  ?  fctnc  dperae  prctiura  hoc  fdcere  ? 

It  is  not  worth  while.  Non  Cht  d|)erae  pretiiim. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  write  to  him  ?    Estne  prditum  dare  iitteras  ad  6um  7 

It  is.  Est. 

Is  it  better?  fetnemdlius?  Satiusneest?  Prae- 

statne  V 
It  is  better.  ^  :fest  melius,  &c. 

It  is  better  to  do  this  than  that       Melius  (sdtius)  est  facere  hoc,  quani 

illud. 
It  is  better  to  stay  here  than  to    Pracstat  hSc  manere,  quam  ambuU- 
go  a  walking.  turn  ire. 

Exercise  149. 

Have  you  shaved  tcwiay  ?  —  I  have  shaved.  —  Has  vour  brother 
shaved?  —  He  has  not  shaved  himself,  but  has  got  shaved.  — Do 
you  shave  oflen? — I  shave  every  morning,  and  sometimes  also  in 
the  evening.  —  When  do  you  shave  in  the  evening  V  —  When  I  do 
not  dme  at  home.  —  How  many  times  a  day  does  your  father 
shave  ?  —  He  shaves  only  once  a  day,  but  my  brother  has  such  a 
strong  beard,  that  he  is  obliged  to  shave  twice  a  day.  —  Does  your 
micle  shave  often  ?  —  He  shaves  only  every  other  day  (tertio  quoque 
die)  for  his  beard  is  not  strong.  —  At  what  o'clock  do  you  dress  in 
the  morning  ?  —  I  dress  as  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted,  and  I  break- 
fast every  day  at  ci^ht  o  clock,  or  at  a  quarter  past  eight.  —  Does 
your  neighbor  dress  before  he  breakfasts  ?  —  He  breakfasts  before  he 
dresses.  —  At  what  o'clock  in  the  evening  dost  thou  undress?  —  I 
undress  as  soon  as  I  return  from  the  theatre.  —  Dost  thou  go  to  the 
theatre  every  evening  ?  —  I  do  not  go  every  evening,  for  it  is  better 
to  study  than  to  e:o  to  the  theatre.  —  At  what  o'clock  dost  thou  un- 
di*e8s  when  thou  dost  not  go  to  the  theatre  ?  —  I  then  undress  as  soon 
as  I  have  supped,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock.  —  Have  you  already 
dressed  the  cnild  ?  — I  liave  not  dressed  it  yet,  for  it  is  still  asleep.  — 
At  what  o'clock  does  it  get  up  ?  —  It  gets  up  as  soon  as  it  is  waked.  — 
Do  you  rise  as  early  as  f  ?  —  I  do  not  know  at  what  o'clock  you  rise, 
but  1  rise  as  soon  as  I  awake.  —  Will  vou  tell  my  servant  to  wake  me 
to-morrow  at  four  o'clock  ?  —  I  will  tell  him.  —  Why  have  you  risen 
80  early  ?  —  My  children  have  made  such  a  noise  that  they  wakened 
me.  —  Have  you  slept  well  ?  —  I  liave  not  slept  well,  for  you  made 
too  much  noise.  —  At  what  o'clock  must  1  wake  you  ?  —  To-morrow 
thou  mayest  wake  me  at  six  o'clock.  —  At  what  o'clock  did  the  good 
captain  awake  ?  —  He  awoke  at  a  quarter  past  five  in  the  morning. 
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EXKRCISR   150. 

When  did  this  man  go  down  into  the  well  ?  —  lie  went  down  into 
it  this  morning.  —  Has  he  come  up  a^aiu  ?  —  He  tame  up  an  hour 
ago.  —  Where  is  your  brother  ?  —  He  is  in  his  room.  —  Will  )  ou  tell 
him  to  come  down  ?  —  I  will  tell  him  so ;  but  he  is  not  dressed  yet.  — 
Is  your  friend  still  on  the  mountain  ?  —  He  has  already  come  do\nt. 
—  Did  you  go  down  or  up  this  river? — We  went  down  it.  —  Has 
your  brother  dined  already  ?  —  He  dined  as  soon  as  he  had  alighted 
from  his  horse.  —  Is  your  uncle  already  asleep  ?  —  I  believe  that  he 
is  asleep,  for  he  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  he  had  alighted.  —  Did  my 
cousin  speak  to  you  before  he  started  ?  —  He  spoke  to  me  before  he 
got  into  the  coach.  —  Have  you  seen  my  brother?  —  I  saw  him  be- 
fore I  went  on  board  the  ship.  —  How  did  my  child  behave  ?  —  He 
did  behave  very  well.  —  How  did  my  brother  behave  towards  you  V 
He  behaved  very  well  towards  me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards  every- 
body. —  Is  it  worth  while  to  write  to  that  man  V  —  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  write  to  him.  —  Is  it  worth  while  to  alight  in  order  to  buy  a 
cake  ?  —  It  is  not  worth  while,  for  it  is  not  long  since  we  ate.  —  Is  it 
worth  while  to  dismount  from  my  horse  in  order  to  give  something  to 
that  poor  man  ?  —  Yes,  for  he  seems  to  want  it ;  but  you  can  give 
him  something  without  dismounting  from  your  horse.  —  Is  it  better 
to  go  to  the  theatre  than  to  study  ?  —  It  is  better  to  do  the  latter 
than  the  former.  —  Is  it  better  to  go  to  bed  than  to  so  a  walking  V  — 
It  is  better  to  do  the  latter  than  the  former.  —  Is  it  oetter  to  get  into 
a  coach  than  to  go  on  board  the  ship  ?  —  It  is  not  worth  while  to  get 
into  a  coach  or  to  go  on  board  the  ship  when  one  has  no  wish  to 
travel. 


Lesson  LXXX.  — PENSUM  octogesoiibl 

DERIVATION  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

A*  Adjectives  are  either  primitive  or  derivative ;  as,  honufiy  malm ; 
puerilis^  amabllix.  Derivatives  are  fonned  from  verbs  (verbals),  from 
nouns  (clenominaiives),  from  other  adjectives,  and  sometimes  from 
ad^'erbs  (adverbials)  and  prepositions  (preposilhnals).  All  these  are 
subdivided  into  various  classes,  and  characterized  by  peculiar  termi- 
nations. 

B,  Adjectives  derived  from  verba  end  in  bundus,  cundus, 
iduSy  UU8,  ilis,  btlis,  ax,  and  ultis. 

1.  Those  in  bundus  are  formed  chiefly  from  verbs  of  the  first  con- 
jugation, and  generally  agree  in  sense  with  the  present  j>arti<-iplc 
Sometimes,  however,  they  convey  the  accessory  notion  of  fulness  or 
abundance.      E.  g.  errabimdusj  popidabundus^  wandering,  pillaging 
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(from  errarej  popidfln).  So  also  hesUahundxts^  lacrbnalmndus,  mira- 
buHfiua,  full  of  hesitation,  of  tears,  of  wonder.  A  few  verbs  in  cutulus 
have  a  similar  sense ;  as,  rubicundus,  niddy  ;  iracundusy  given  to 
anger ;  verecundus,  bashful,  respoctful. 

2.  Those  in  tdtts  are  generally  from  intransitive  verbs,  and  simply 
express  the  quality  implied  in  the  verb.  E.  a.  catldus^  warm ;  algldus, 
cold ;  niiWttf,  red,  reddish ;  raptdus^  rapid  (irom  calircj  cdgere^  rubere, 
ra/tere).  A  few  in  uus  have  a  similar  signification ;  as,  asxiduus^  con- 
gtiitis,  nociius  (from  assidere^  congruirey  nocere).  But  those  in  uus 
from  transitive  verbs  have  a  x>assive  sense  ;  as,  conspicuusy  visible  ;  in- 
diciduus,  indivisible. 

8.  Those  in  Uis  and  btUs  have  a  passive  sense,  and  denote  possibility 
or  cajiacity.  £.  g.  facUUy  easy  (to  be  done) ;  fragHiSy  fragile ;  ania" 
biliAf  amiable;  ddebUisy  easy  to  destroy;  pl{icabUi8y  easily  appeased. 
Some  of  them,  however,  are  active ;  as,  horribHiay  terribtiiSy/ertUiSy  &c. 

4.  Tfao9B  in  ax  denote  an  inclination  or  propensity,  frequently  a 
vicious  one.  £.  g.  edax  and  voraxy  voracious ;  furaxy  tliievish ;  audaXy 
audacious;  rapax,  rapacious  (from  ederey  vorarey  &c.).  The  few  in 
ulus  are  analo<;ous ;  as,  bibuluSy  given  to  dnnking;  creduluSy  credulous ; 
qiienllusy  querulous. 

C.  The  substantives  from  which  derivative  adjectives  are 
formed  are  either  common  nouns  or  proper  names  of  men  and 
places. 

I.  Adjectives  derived  from  common  nouns  end  in  ft«,  tcus^ 
tUsy  actus  or  ictusy  dlisy  cUilis^  %usy  Inus  (tnu«),  anu^,  osus 
(ndsus)ylentusj  tvusy  emuSj  umusy  itimuSy  ster^  dhis,  ttusy  and 
iitus. 

1.  The  termination  ^us  de9<niatcs  the  material  of  which  an^'thlng 
consists  or  is  made,  and  sometimes  also  resemblance.  E.  g.  aureuSy 
ferreusy  plumbeuSy  made  of  gold,  iron,  lead ;  igneuSy  vUr^tiSy  igneous, 
glassy.  Some  of  this  class  end  either  in  newt  or  nus;  as,  ebumeus  or 
ebumuSy  of  ivory ;  querneus  or  quemuSy  of  oak. 

2.  Those  in  fctw  and  l/w  signify  "  belonging  or  relating  to,"  the  for- 
mer in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a  moral  sense.  E.  g.  amicus,  belKcuSy 
rtisitcuSy  relating  to  the  court,  to  war,  to  the  country ;  puerlltSy  senllut, 
virllist  belonpng  (peculiar)  to  the  age  of  boyhood,  old  a^,  manhood. 
Sometimes  Doth  from  the  same  noun ;  as,  civl^us  and  ctvilis,  hosTicus 
or  hostilis. 

8.  The  tenninations  aceus  and  icXus  sometimes  denote  the  material, 
and  sometimes  descent.  E.  g.  charlaceuSf  membranaciuSy  cementicXuSy 
made  of  paper,  membrane,  cement ;  palrXciuSy  iribunlcXxMy  patrician, 
tribunitiaf. 

4.  Those  in  5/m,  dris,  and  atXlis  are  formed  not  only  from  nouns  in 
a,  but  also  from  those  of  other  terminations.  E.  g.  ancordlis,  relating 
to  au  anchor;  conmvOluty  convivial;  regalisy  royal,  regal;  virginc'disy 
43 
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vii^nal.*  The  termination  arts  is  penerally  put  when  tlie  letter  / 
precedes ;  as,  consulatis,  puelldris,  mUffdris,  ApoUinaris  ;  —  {Ulli»  con- 
veys the  sense  of  fitness ;  as,  aquOttlis,  voUWilin. 

6.  Tlie  termination  ins  belongs  principally  to  substantives  in  or;  a-% 
amatorXus^  cettsorius,  imperatortus,  pertaining  to  love  (or  lovers),  to  the 
censor,  to  a  conmiander.  Sometimes  also  to  other  sabstantivcs ;  as, 
reglus,  palrXus^  royal,  fatherly. 

6.  Adjectives  in  \nu8  are  chiefly  derived  from  names  of  animals, 
especially  to  denote  the  flesh  of  the  same.  £.  g.  ana/intis,  anstfrfnta, 
annlnus^  caninus,  €qulnus,fer%nu8,  taurinus^  of  a  duck,  goose,  ass,  dog, 
horse,  wild  beast,  bull.f  Sometimes  also  from  names  of  other  lx»ingtf ; 
as,  mascidlntUi  feminlnus,,  divlnus,  Hbertlnug.  Those  in  inus  are  de- 
rived either  from  names  of  plants  or  minerals,  or  from  words  denoting 
time ;  as,  cedrinuSy  fagXnus,  adamarUXnitSj  of  cedar,  beech,  adamant; 
crastXnuSy  annotXnus,  honwiXnuSy  of  tcMuorrow,  of  last  year,  of  this  year. 

7.  Those  in  Orius  properly  denote  a  trade  or  profession,  sometimes 
also  a  more  general  relation.  £.  g.  carbonarXttSj  coriarlus,  asHarXuA, 
siatuartuSy  a  collier,  tanner,  porter,  statuary ;{  aemrhufy  argentariusj 
relating  to  copper,  to  silver  (or  money). 

8.  The  terminations  (kms  and  lentus  express  fulness  or  abundance. 
E.  ff.  aerumnOsus,  artificiosus,  tenebricosus,  full  of  misfoitune,  of  skill, 
of  darkness ;  corptdentusj  fraudtUetUus,  ptdverulentusy  &c.  Nouns  of 
the  fourth  declension  commonly  have  uosus ;  as,  actuosus,  full  of  ac- 
tion ;  portudsitSy  saltttdsuSy  abounding  in  ports,  in  woods. 

9.  The  terminations  Ivus,  emuSy  umwy  XtXmuSy  and  sler  denote  qual- 
ity, manner,  descent,  time,  place,  &c.  E.  g.furduuSy  aesactis,  nantus^ 
secret,  of  the  summer,  native ;  extemuSy  matemuSy  patemwty  external, 
maternal,  paternal ;  diunius^  noctumus,  hibemuSy  vemttSy  of  the  day, 
night,  winter,  spring;  —  legilXmuSy  maritXmuSy  legitimate,  maritime; — 
campestevy  of  the  plain ;  pedester,  pedestrian. 

10.  An  extensive  class  of  adjectives,  ending  in  dtus  (sometimes  Uus 
or  iUus)y  have  the  form  and  sense  of  the  ]x;rfeet  participle,  but  are 
derived  from  nouns.  E  g.  barbCUuSy  dcntCituSy  galealxiSyfcdcatuSy  fur- 
nished with  a  beard,  with  teeth,  with  a  helmet,  with  scythes ;  auritus^ 
jirovided  with  ears ;  pellltusy  covered  with  skins ;  comutus,  horned ; 
fiasntits,  having  a  large  (or  acute)  nose. 

11.  The  adjectives  derived  from  proper  names  may  be  divid- 
ed into  those  formed  from,  —  a)  names  of  individuals ;  h)  names 
of  cities  ;  c)  names  of  nations ;  d)  names  of  countries. 

1.  Adjectives  derived  from  names  of  men  end  in  ianusy  &nu$y  ^u.«, 
and  lnu8 ;  as,  CaesarianuSy  CatonidnuSy  Ciceronianus ;  CinndnttSy  StU- 
Idnus ;  CaesarSus,  Hercidius ;  JugurthJnuSy  PtaunnuSy  &c.    The  last 

*  So  also  from  proper  names;  ns,  AuffustSKty  FhvidliSy  TraJanfiUsy  &o. 

t  When  these  adjectives  denote  the  flesh  of  animals,  the  feminine  is  used 
with  caro  understood ;  as,  anserlna^  anatina,  ferhia,  tourf na,  &c. 

t  In  this  sense  they  stand  substantively;  bnt  as  adjectives  proper  they  sig- 
nify "  relating  to  charcoal,  leather,  a  door  or  doors,  statuary." 
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of  these  terminations  belongs  more  especially  to  dcrivatiye  family 
names ;  as,  Paidlnus,  Ru/inus^  Affripphia,  Plandtia,  &c. 

To  these  add  the  adjectives  in  eus,  lus,  tcus,  and  itkus^  derived  from 
Greek  names  of  men.  £.  g.  AckilleuSy  Sophocleus ;  AnliochiuSj  Ari- 
aMeiitts;  HomericuSj  Iwerattcus;  Archidcus.  Sometimes  there  are 
two  of  them  (one  in  ius,  the  other  in  icus)  from  the  same  noun ;  as, 
Philippeus  and  PhUipptcu8f  Pythafforeug  and  Ptfthaffoiicus. 

2.  Adjectives  derived  irom  names  of  cities  end  in  ensis,  Intut,  tut, 
and  Onus.  £.  g.  Cannae  —  CanennSf  Antiochia  •—  Antiochennis ;  Flo- 
renda  —  FhrenHnus^  LatXum  —  LaRntut ;  ArpHnum  —  Arplnas,  Pri- 
vemum  ^^  Prwemas  ;  Eoma  —  Pomanus,  Sparta  —  Spartanus,  To 
these  add  those  in  fus  and  aeng  derived  from  Greek  names  of  cities ; 
as,  Corinthus  —  Corinthtus,  Ephesus  —  Epkesitu;  Larissa  '^Laris- 
iaeuSy  Smyrna  —  Smymaeus. 

S.  Primitive  names  of  nations  give  rise  to  adjectives  in  tens  and  tus. 
E.g.  Afer  —  Africusj  GaUus—  Galttcus,  Scytha  —  ScytMcus ;  Sy- 
ru8  —  SyrtuSy  fhrax  —  Thractus,  &c.  Some  of  them  are  patrial 
substantives  and  adjectives  at  the  same  time ;  as,  Graecus,  Etruscus^ 
Sardus. 

4.  The  names  of  countries  are  generally  themselves  derivatives ;  as, 
GalUoy  Italia,  Thracia  (from  GaUus,  Italia,  Thrax).  Some  of  these, 
however,  give  rise  to  adjectives  in  ensis  and  anus ;  as,  Graecieruds, 
Iligpaniensis ;  Africanus,  Gemianicdntu,  &c.  To  these  add  two  in 
iactts :  Aegyptidcus,  SyriUcus. 

2>.  Deriyatiyes  from  other  adjectives  end  in  idu$y  oltts^  cu- 
hsj  eUtiSj  and  anetis. 

1.  All  of  these  except  those  in  anhis  are  diminutives.  E.  g.  par^ 
viHus,  primiUua;  paupircSlus^  leviciUus ;  novellus,  pulcheUus ;  some 
have  even  a  douole  diminutive ;  as,  naucus  —  paulus  and  pauliilua 
^patanUu8  and  pauxilliUue),  bonus  —  belliUy  belliUus, 

2.  Those  in  Onius  are  formed  from  adjectives  in  tts,  and  denote 
similarity  of  quality.  ^. g.  reJectaneuSj  to  be  rejected;  collectaneus, 
collected ;  stibUaneuSy  sudoen.  And  after  the  analogy  of  these,  con- 
sentaneus,  praecidaneus,  succidaneus. 

(  CondHcOy  ^re,  duxi,  ducttim. 
To  Atre,  rent.  i  Mercede  conduc&re  (aliquid  ab 

(       ALIQUO). 

To  hire  a  house,  a  room.  Domicllium,    conclftve    (mercede) 

conduccre. 
To  live  in  a  hired  house.  In  condiicto  habit&re. 

The  rent  Fretium  conduct!,  pretium  habita- 

tidnis. 
To  let,  rent.  Locftre,  elocftre  (alicui  aliquid). 

To  part  with  any  one    or  any    Demittgre,  missum  facere,  vendere 

thing.  aliquem  or  aliquid. 

To  get  rid  of  any  one.  AbsoTvdre,  dimiuere  aliquem. 
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To  get  rid  of  anytlung. 

To  get  rid  of  debts. 

Have  you  already  hired  a  room  ? 

Yes,  I  have  hired  one. 

Does  he  live  in  a  hired  house  ? 

He  does  not. 

Have  they  paid  their  rent  ? 

They  have  not  yet  paid  it. 

Have  you  a  room  to  let  ? 

I  have  none. 

Do  you  intend  to  part  with  your 

horses  ? 
I  have  already  parted  with  them. 

He  has  parted  with  his  carriage. 

We  have  parted  with  our  ser- 
vant. 

Did  you  get  rid  of  your  damaged 
sugar  ? 

I  did  get  rid  of  it. 

Did  he  get  rid  of  his  old  horse  ? 

He  did  not  get  rid  of  it. 

To  hopey  expect 

I  hope. 
As  I  hope. 
To  wait,  tany. 

Do  you  expect  (hope)  to  find 

him  there? 
I  do  expect  it. 

I  hope  that  my  father  will  come.  - 

Our  brother  will  come,  I  hope. 

I  hope  that  our  friendship  will 
last  fi>r  ever. 

I  hope  that  I  may  meet  you.        -^ 

Do  yoQ  put  your  trust  in  God  ? 

I  do. 

I  hope  no  longer. 

You  have  no  reason  to  hope. 

To  change, 

7b  exchangcy  change. 


ExtrudSre  (trusi,  truaum)  aliquid ; 

vendcre. 
Deblta  dissolvere. 
Conduxistine  jAm  condftve  ? 
Vero,  conduxi  unum. 
Niini  in  condiicto  habitat  ? 
Kdn  in  condiicto  hilbitat. 
Solvenintne  pr^tium  habitatidnis  ? 
Ndndum  solverunt. 
Habesne  cubiculum  ad  locdndum  ? 
Ndn  habeo. 
CozitAsne    submovfire    (vendere) 

equos? 
^;go  ^os  j^  pridem  submdvi  (v^n- 

didi). 
Pilentum  situm  dimisit  (vdndidit). 
S<$rvum  ndstrum  missum  fecImusL 

Extrusistine  siccharum  tiium  de- 

p^rditum  ? 
Extnisi. 

Vendiditne  ^nnm  siiam  v^tnlum  ? 
Ndn  vendidit. 

Speiiirey  spem  haherCf  in  spe  ease, 

Sp^ro,  sp^  nA  tdnet. 
Ut  sp^ro,  sp^ro. 

Exspect&re;  spem  ponere  (in  ali- 
quo  or  in  aliqua  re). 

SpeHbne,  td  ^um  fbi  invenire  (iiH 
ventiinim  dsse)  ? 

Sp^ro.     Spds  md  t^et 
'  Sp<^ro,  ptoem  tee  ventdnim. 

Spdro,  idre,  ut  piter  veniat. 
'  Prater,  ut  sp^ro,  y^niet 

Frfiter,  sp^ro,  v^niet. 

Spdro,  aet^rnam  inter  nds  amiciti- 
amfdre. 
rSp^ro,  fdre,  ut  ^go   ttbi  dbviam 
I      veniam. 

Sp^ro,  md  tfl>i  dbviam  venire  (t 
[     turum  dsse). 

Ponisne  sp^m  ut  D^  ? 

Pdno. 

Spdro  ndn  dmplius. 

Ndn  dst,  qudd  spdxvs. 

A/u/o,  Ore^  &viy  (Uum. 
Cotnmuldi'ef  permtUSre, 
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To  change,  exchange 
thing  for  another. 


(  Mutfire  or  permutfire  aliquid  (cum) 

i     aliqua  re. 

(  Commutftre  aliquid  cum  aliquH  re. 
To  exchange  (mutually).  Res  inter  se  mutare  or  permutare. 
To  change  masters.  Dominos  permutare. 

To  exchange  names.  Nomina  inter  se  permutare. 

To    change    one's   clothes,    Mutare  vestem,  pileum,  &c. 
one's  hat,  &c. 

To  change  one's  horae.         j  ^uOre  equum. 

"  (  Alten  equo  nijici. 

To  change  (draughtr)  horses.    Jumenta  mutare. 
To  change  money.  Pecuniam  (nummum)  permut&re. 

fUit^ras  dare  et  accip^re. 
Litterarum  commercio  iUL 
Per  lUteraa  cum  aUquo  colloqui  or 
agire. 
j  Pileum  imponere  capItL 
(  Caput  te^ere  (texi,  tectum)  pilea 

Induere  sibi  lintea  (se  linteis). 
( Induere  collum  focali. 
(  Circumli^re  collum  focSli. 
Lintea,  n.  pL 
Focale,  is,  n. ;  pannus  colaris. 

Visne  mutfire  vestem  ? 
Nolo  mutfire. 

Mutavitne  siia  Lntea,  pfleum,  fo- 
cale? 
Mutiivit. 

Oportdtne  me  mutfire  indiisium  ? 
Opdrtet  til  hoc  fiicias. 


To  put  on  one's  hat 

To  put  on  linen. 

To  put  on  a  cravat 

The  linen. 

The  cravat,  neckcloth. 

Will  you  change  your  clothes  ? 
I  do  not  wish  to  change  them. 
Has  he  changed  his  linen,  hat, 

cravat  ? 
He  has  changed  it. 
Must  I  change  my  shirt  ? 
It  is  proper  that  you  should  do 


Have  they  exchanged  anything  ? 
Thev  have  exchanj^  wine  ror 

oil,  and  oil  for  wme. 
They  have  exchanged  a  correct 

state  of  the   republic  for  a 

false  one. 
They  are  bartering  away  honor 

and  religion  for  money. 
Do  you  wish  to  change  hats  with 

I  am  not  unwilling. 

They  have  exchanged  gloves. 

Can  yon  change  me  an  aureus? 

I  cannot. 

I  have  exchanged  a  florin  for 

sixty  kreutzers. 
The  color    has    changed    from 

black  to  white. 

43* 


Commutavenintne  dliquid  ? 
Commutav^runt  vlnum  pro  dleo  et 

oleum  pro  vino. 
Commutaverunt  stdtum  reipublicae 

ex  vero  in  fiilsum. 

Fidem  et  religidnem  pecunin  com- 

mutant 
Vlsne  pileos  mecum  permutfire  ? 

Ndn  ndla 

Digitibttla  inter  sd  pennutavdrunt 

Pot^sne  mihi  permutfire  aiireum  ? 

Ndnpdesum. 

t^  nor^num  sexaginta  kreiitzeris 

permutavi. 
£  niffTO  color  ejus  mutfitua  dst  in 

ailbum. 
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Everything  undergoes  change.       Omnia  mutdntar. 

Has  he  changed  his  ho«e  ?  |  Mutavitne  ^quum  ? 

Axw  ii«  ciuujgcu  ms  uurcw  ^  Injectusne  est  ^ten  6qao  ? 

He  has  not  changed  it  Non  mutftvit. 

Do  you  exchange  letters  (corre-    Agisne  (colloqnerfsne)  per  Iftteras 

spend)  with  your  friend  ?  cum  amfco  tiio  '? 

I  do  correspond  with  him.  Ydro,  tfgo  (cdlloquor). 

I  correspond  with  all  my  friends.    £go    litterarum    commercio    com 

amfcis  mefe  dmnibus  (itor. 
C  MuceOf  ere,  miscui^  mislum  or  mix- 
To  mixj  mingle.  <     turn. 

(  InserOf  ^re.  Hi,  rtum* 
To  mix  or  mingle  among    Se  immisoere  or  insercre  hominl- 

men.  bus  (fiat). 

To  mix,  meddle  with  any-    So  admiscere  or  interponcre  all- 

thing.  cui  rei. 

Not  to  meddle  with,  to  re-    Abesse  or  se  abstincre  ab  aliqua  re. 
frain  from  anything. 
Does  he  meddle  with  your  af-    Admisc^tne  sd  negdtiis  tiiis  ? 

fairs  ? 
He  never  meddles  with  other    Niinquam  ille  sd  negdtiis  alienis 

people's  aflfairs.  admiscet  (interpdnit). 

Have  you  mixed  much  among    Lnmiscuisttne  te  miiltum  homini- 

men  ?  bus  ? 

I  have  mixed  much  and  often    fta  dst,  md  miiltum  ac  sa^pe  im- 

among  them.  miscui. 

He  mixes  with  the  soldiers.  Miscet  sd  militibus. 

TV  --..«^.%-  .  #«  «-i^^.«7-.7^^  5  liecognosco,  ere,  nOvi,  nXtftm. 
To  recognize;  ^  «^^^w^^<7^.  j  ^^,4^e  (aliquem,  rkm). 

Do  you  recognize  this  man  ?  Kecognoscisne  hilnc  hdminem  ? 

It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  him,  Tarn  dfu  est,  ex  quo  eum  ndn  vidi, 

that  I  do  not  recollect  him.  ut  (eum)  non  recogndscam. 

We    ought    to    recognize  God  Nos  Ddum  ex  opdribus  siiis  agnd- 

from  his  works.  scere  opdrteL 

I  acknowledge  my  error.  Errorem  meum  agndsca 

Exercise  151. 

Have  you  already  hired  a  room  ?  —  I  have  already  hired  one.  — 
Where  liave  you  hired  it  ?  —  I  have  hired  it  in  William  Street, 
number  one  hundred  and  fifty-one.  —  At  whose  house  have  you  hiretl 
it  ?  —  At  the  house  of  the  man  whose  son  has  sold  ^'ou  a  horse.  —  For  - 
whom  has  your  father  hired  a  room  ?  —  He  has  hired  one  for  his  son 
who  has  just  arrived  from  Germany.  —  Did  you  at  last  get  rid  of  that 
man  ?  — I  did  get  rid  of  him.  —  Why  has  your  father  parted  with  his 
horses  ?  —  Because  he  did  not  want  them  any  more.  —  Have  you  dis- 
charged your  servant  ?  —  I  have  discharged  him,  because  he  8er>ed 
me  no  more  well.  —  "VVliy  have  you  parted  with  your  carriage  T — 
Because  I  do  not  travel  any  more.  —  lias  your  merchant  succeeded 
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at  last  in  getting  rid  of  his  damaged  sugar  ?  —  He  has  succeeded  in 
getting  ria  of  it  —  Has  he  sold  it  on  crwlit  ? —  He  was  able  to  sell  it 
for  cash,  so  that  he  did  not  sell  it  on  credit  —  Do  you  hope  to  arrive 
early  in  Paris  ?  —  I  hope  to  arrive  there  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  for 
my  father  is  waiting  for  me  this  evening.  —  For  what  have  you  ex- 
changed your  carnage  which  you  no  longer  made  use  of?  —  I  have 
exchanged  it  for  a  fine  Arabian  horse.  —  Do  you  wish  to  exchange 
your  book  for  mine  ? —  I  cannot,  for  I  want  it  to  study  German  with. 
AVh^  do  you  take  your  hat  off?  —  1  take  it  off,  because  I  see  my  old 
writing-master  cominy.  —  Do  you  put  on  another  hat  to  go  to  the 
market  ?  —  1  do  not  put  on  another  to  go  to  the  market,  but  to  go  to 
the  great  concert 

Exercise  152. 

AVhy  does  your  father  put  on  other  clothes  ?  —  He  is  goin^  to  the 
king,  so  that  he  must  put  on  others.  —  Have  you  put  on  another  hat 
to  go  to  the  English  captain  ? — I  have  puton  another,  but  I  have 
not  put  on  another  coat  or  other  boots.  —  How  many  times  a  day 
dost  thou  put  on  other  clothes  ?  —  I  put  on  others  to  dine  and  to  go 
to  the  theatre.  —  Do  you  otlen  put  on  a  clean  shirt  (change  your 
shirt)  ?  —  I  put  on  a  clean  one  every  morning.  —  When  does  your 
father  put  on  a  clean  shirt  ?  —  He  puts  it  on  when  he  goes  to  the 
ball.  —  Does  he  put  on  a  clean  cravat  (change  his  cravat)  as  often  as 
you  ?  —  He  puts  one  on  ofcener  than  I,  for  he  docs  so  six  times  a  day. 

—  Did  you  often  take  fresh  horses  when  you  went  to  Vienna? —  I 
took  fresh  ones  every  three  hours.  —  Will  you  change  me  this  gold 
coin? — I  am  goinj^  to  change  it  for  you;  what  money  (Quid  nuw- 
Morum)  do  you  wish  for  it? — I  wish  to  have  crowns,  florins,  and 
kreutzers. —  Do  you  correspond  with  my  friend?  —  I  do  coiTesnond 
with  him.  —  How  long  have  you  been  corresponding  with  my  brotner  ? 

—  I  have  been  corresponding  with  him  these  six  years  almost  — Why 
do  you  mix  among  those  people  ?  —  I  mix  among  them  in  order  to 
know  what  they  say  of  me.  —  Have  you  recognized  your  father?  — 
I  had  not  seen  him  for  surh  a  long  time,  that  f  did  not  recognize  him. 

—  Do  you  still  speak  Latin  ?  —  It  is  so  long  since  I  spoke  it,  that  I 
have  nearly  (Jere)  foi^otten  it  all  (pmnlno). 


Lesson  LXXXI.— pensum  unum  et  octo- 

GESIMUM. 

OF  THE  FUTURE  TENSE. 

A.  The  future  tense  represents  an  action  or  event 
that  will  take  place  hereafter.  This  action  may  be  con- 
sidered cither  as  incomplete  or  going  on  at  some  time 
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to  come  (First  or   Simple  Future),  or  as  completed 
(Future  Perfect).     E.  g. 

-    Scribam,  /  shcdl  write  (shall  be  engaffcd  in  writing). 
Amabltur,  He  will  be  loved  {will  be  tlie  object  of  love). 
ScripsGro,  I  shall  have  written. 
Amatus  erit,  He  will  have  been  loved. 

B.       FORMATION    OF    THE    FIRST    FUTURE. 

1.  The  first  future  active  is  formed  from  the  present  indica- 
tive by  changing,  1.  o,  2.  eo,  3.  o  {Jo),  4.  to,  into,  1.  aha,  2.  ebo^ 
3.  am  (tarn),  4.  tarn.     As, 

1.  fimo  —  Suiabo,  /  shaHi  or  will  love, 

2.  mdneo  —  mdnebo,  /  shcdl  or  will  remind. 
8.  lego  —  legam,  /  shall  or  will  read. 

(3.)  capio  —  c&plam,  /  shall  or  will  take, 
4.  audio  —  audlam,  J  shall  or  will  hear, 

2.  The  first  future  passive  is  formed  from  the  active,  by 
changuig  the  final  m  into  r.     As, 

1.  amabo  —  am&bor,  IsJiall  or  will  be  loved, 

2.  mdnobo  —  inonebor,  1  shall  or  will  be  reminded. 

3.  legam  —  legar,  I  shall  or  will  be  read. 
(3.)  cupiam  —  c&piar,  /  shall  or  will  be  taken. 

4.  audi;uu  —  audlar,  I  shall  or  will  be  heard, 

8.  The  future  of  deponent  verbs  follows  the  analogy  of  the 
passive.     As, 

1.  hortor  —  hortabor,  I  shall  or  will  exhort. 

2.  vereor  —  verebor,  I  shall  or  will  fear. 

3.  loquor  —  loquar,  /  shall  or  will  speak. 

4.  blandior  —  blandiar,  /  shall  or  will  flatter. 

Rkmark.  —  The  subjunctive  mood  wants  both  the  future  tenses. 
On  the  manner  of  indicating  future  contingent  action,  see  F. 

INFLECTION    OF    THE    FIRST    FUTURE. 

C  The  following  paradigms  exhibit  the  inflection 
of  the  first  future,  active  and  passive. 

Active.  Passive. 

First  Coxjugatiox. 

Amabo,  I  shall  or  will  love,     Amabor,  I  shall  or  will  be  loved. 

Sing.   S.mab6  Sing.   21mab<$r 

amabis  llniaberis  or  -r6 

amabit,  amabitar, 
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Active.  Passive. 

Plur.  fimabimOs  Plur.  amabtmQr 

gmabttis  Rmabimtnl 

^miibunt.  Smabuntur. 

Second  Conjuoation. 
Mdnebo,  I  shall  or  will  remtncL     Mdnebdr,  /  shall  or  will  he 

reminded.       * 
Sing.   m6neb5  Sing.   m6neb6r 

mdnebis  in6neb^rls  or  -r6 

mOnebit,  inOnebUfir, 

Plur.  mdnGbimds  Plur.  mdnebTraQr 

mOnebitis  mdnebfminl 

mdnebunt  mdnebuntcir. 

Third  CoN.n70ATioN. 
L^&m,  I  shall  or  will  read.       Le^r,  I  shall  or  will  he  read. 
Sing,   legam  Sing,   legiir 

leges  I6geris  or  -rS 

I6get,  Ifigetflr, 

Plur.  legem&s  Plur.  IggemQr 

I6g€tl3  legemlnl 

legent.  legentQr. 

Fourth  Conjugation. 
AudHim,  I  shall  or  will  hear.  Audlilr,  I  shall  or  will  be  heard. 
Sing,   audmm  Sing.   audTar 

audies  audierfs  or  -re 

audiet,  audietOr, 

Plur.  audiemtls  Plur.  audiemdr 

audletis  audieraini 

audicnt.  audieiitur. 

So  conjugate  apportabo,  I  shall  bring ;  cnrdbo^  I  sliall  order ;  ddbo, 
I  shall  cive ;  laudato^  I  shall  praise ;  laviilwy  I  shall  wash ;  refptdbo,  I 
shall  rule ;  secabo,  I  shall  cut :  stdbOj  I  shall  stand ;  vocafjo,  I  shall  call ; 
—  audtboj  I  shall  dai*e ;  docebo^  I  shall  teach ;  gaudtbo,  I  shall  rejoice ; 
haf}ebo,  1  shall  have ;  jubebot  I  shall  command ;  slwltbo,  I  shall  study ; 
tenebo,  I  shall  hold ;  —  agam,  I  shall  act  (do) ;  faciam^  I  shall  make 
(do) ;  miltam,  I  shall  send ;  ponam,  I  shall  place  (put) ;  scrdnim,  I 
uiall  write ;  sumam^  I  shall  take ;  —  aperiam,  I  shall  open ;  JinHam,  I 
shall  finish ;  punlam,  I  shall  punish ;  reperiam,  I  shall  find ;  senttam,  I 
shall  feel ;  veniam,  1  shall  come ;  invemam^  I  shall  find,  &c. 

To  the  above  add  the  impersonal  futures :  constabU^  fulgurabity 
gelabit,  grandinabit,  juvabit,  praestabit,  restabit ;  —  apjmrebU,  aUinebU, 
debtbil,  doltbit^  noctbit,  pertinebitj  jrlacebit,  solebit ,  —  accHdet,  incijriet^ 
hicescetj  ningef,  pluet^  rcferel ;  —  conoeniei,  expedlety  &c.  (Cf.  Ixjs- 
son  LV.) 

2G  - 
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FUTURE    OP   DEPONENT    VERBS. 

D.  The  future  of  deponent  verbs  is  inflected  like  that  of  the 
passive  voice.     Thus  :  — 

Hortabor,  I  shall  or  will  exhort.  Ldquar,  I  shall  or  wiU  speak. 

Sing,   hortabdr  Sing.  IdquHr 

hortaberfs  or  -rS  lOqucris  or  -re 

hortabitCir,  Idquetfir, 

Plur.  hortablmiSr  Plur.  iSquemtir 

hortabimini  Idquemlnl 

hortabunttir.  IdquentQr. 

Verebor,  J  shall  or  tviU  fear.     Blandiar,  I  shall  or  vnllflaiUr. 

Sing.   verebQr  Sing.   blan^Ufir 

vereberls  or  -re  blandferls  or  -r6 

verebltfir,  blandietQr, 

Plur.  verebimdr  Plur.  blandiemiir 
verebimini  blandlemlni 

verebuntur.  blandlentur. 

So  arbttrdbory  I  shall  think;  condtaboTy  I  shall  escort;  mor6hor,  I 
shall  delay ;  —  merebor,  I  shall  earn ;  miserehor,  I  shall  jpit>' ;  iuebr}r^  I 
shall  defend ;  —  Idbar^  I  shall  glide  (fall) ;  oUiviscar,  I  shall  fortjct ; 
prqficiscary  1  shall  depart ;  sequar,  I  shall  follow ;  —  expertar,  1  shall 
experience ;  larglary  I  shall  lavish,  &c. 

FUTURE  OF  irregular  VERBS. 

E.  The  future  of  sum  is  irregular ;  vofo,  feroj  edoj  and  fio 
follow  the  analogy  of  the  third  conjugation,  eo  and  queo  that  of 
the  fourth.     E.  g. 

1.  Ero,  I  shall  or  will  he. 

Sing,  era,  eris,  erit;  Plur.  erimus,  eritfs,  erunt. 
So  adero,  I  shall  bo  present ;  potero,  (from  possujn)^  I  shall  be  able, 
and  all  the  remaining  compounds  of  sum. 

2.  V61am,  I  shall  wish  or  be  willing,  | 

Sing,  vol  fun,  voles,  v6let;  Plur.  volemus,  voletts,  volent 
So  maldnif  I  shall  prefer,  and  noldMy  I  shall  be  unwilling. 
8.  Feram,  1  shall  bear  (carry\  edam,  I  shall  eaty  and  fiam,  I  shall 

become,  are  regularly  inflected  lite  legam.     So  also  their  compounds ; 

as,  afferam,  corned  am,  caleftam,  &c. 

4.  Ibo,  I  shall  or  will  go. 

^  Sing,  ibo,  ibis,  ibit;  Plur.  ibimus,  ibltis,  ibunt. 
So  all  its  compounds ;  as,  adibo,  inibo,  praeteribo,  subJbo^  transtbOf 
&c.     And  in  the  passive  impersonally  ibltury  inibUur,  &c. 

5.  The  future  of  queo  and  nequeo  is  defective,  quiboj  quibunlf  and 
netpiibutU  being  the  only  persons  in  use. 
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Shall  you  love  ? 

I  shall  not  lore. 

Will  he  have  money  ? 

He  will  not  have  any. 

Shall    yoa     command   him  to 

leave? 
I  shall  command  hinL 
Shall  you  send  me  the  book  ? 
I  shall  send  it 
Shall  ye  write  letters  ? 
We  shall  write  some. 
AVill  thev  come  or  go  away  ? 
Thev  will  come. 
Will  he  be  contented? 
He  will. 

They  will  not  be  contented. 
Will  it  rain  or  snow  to^y  ? 
Shall  you  exhort  him  to  speak  ? 
I  shall  exhort  him. 
WiU  he  defend  us? 
He  will  not  defend  us. 
Will  tbey  foiget  their  duty  ? 
He  will  not  ibrset  them. 
Shall  ye  squander  any  money  ? 
We  shall  not  squander  any  at  alL 
AVillwebeloved? 
You  will  not  be  loved. 
Will  our  books  be  read  ? 
They  will  certainly  be  read. 


Amabfsnc  ?    Num  amftbis  ? 

Kon  ami&bo. 

Habebftne  peciiniam  ? 

Non  habSbit. 

Jubeb  jsne  ^um  abtre  ? 

Jubdbo. 

Mittdsne  mihi  llbrum  ? 

Mittam. 

Scribetisne  epfstolas  ? 

Vero,  scribtous  nonnulhis. 

titrum  dli  vdoient  an  abibunt  ? 

Vdnient 

Erftnecontdntus? 

*rit 

Ndn  drunt  contdnti. 

Plu^tne  lK5die  an  ningct? 

Hortaberisne  dum,  ut  vdrba  ficlat  ? 

HortAbor. 

Niim  nds  tu^Itur  ? 

Nds  ndn  tudbitur. 

Obliviscentdme  ofiicia  sUa  ?. 

Ndn  obliviscdntur. 

Ntimquid  pecuniae  laipdmini  ? 

Niillam  omnfno  largiemur. 

Amabimiime  ?    Nosne  amibimur  ? 

Ndn  amabfmini. 

Legenttime  libri  ndstri  ? 

Legdntur  sine  ulla  dubitatidne.     ^ 


FUTURE    SUBJUNCTIVE. 

F.  Latin  verbs  have  no  special  form  for  the  future  subjunc- 
tive. When,  in  dependent  clauses,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
express  future  oontiiigent  action,  the  Romans  proceed  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

I.  If  the  main  clause  contains  a  verb  of  the  future  tense,  the 
present  or  imperfect  subjunctive  supplies  the  place  of  the  first 
future  subjunctive  in  the  dependent  clause.     £.  g. 

AiHimo  tibi,  si  hdc  beneflfciam    If  you  will  do  mc  this  favor,  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  shall  be  gready 


mihi  tribuas,  me  magndpere 

gaouiiintm, 
Affirmabam  tA)i,  si  illnd  beneft- 

cium  mihi  tribueres,  magndpere 

mc  gavisilrum. 
AfTimio  tft)i,  si  hdc  bcneflfcium 

mihi  tribuatur,  me  magndpere 

savisurum. 


delighted. 

assured  you  that  I  should  be 

greatly  delij^hted,  if  you  would 

do  me  that  ravor. 

assure  you,  that,  if  this  favor  is 

done  me,  I  shall  bo  greatly  dc- 

li«;lited. 
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l^uni,  ni  pdreat  patri,  habUutum 
infortiinium  esse  dixit. 

£x  his  quldam  dixisse  dfcltnr, 

Jore,  ut  brevi  a  Gallis  Roma 

caperetitr. 
Td  81  auid  forte  ad  md  scn'pseris, 

perficiam^   ne  te  fnistra  scri- 

psisse  arbitrere. 


He  eaid  that  he  (i.  e.  the  son) 
would  be  unfortunate,  unless  he 
obeyed  his  father. 

One  of  these  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  Rome  would  in  a  short 
time  be  taken  by  the  Gauls. 

If  you  perchance  shall  write  me,  I 
will  see  that  you  shall  not  think 
that  you  have  written  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

n.  When  no  verb  of  the  future  tense  precedes,  and  the  con- 
struction still  requires  a  future  subjunctive,  the  participle  in 
rus,  with  sim  or  esseniy  is  employed.     E.  g. 

will 


!Ndn  diibito,  quin  rediturus  siL 

!N6n   dubitfibam,  quin  reditunts 

dsseU 
His  de   rebus,  quid  acturus  «i9, 

rescrfbas  imlii  velim. 

Ndn  d^bes  dubitAre,  qvXn  fns  Ju- 

turus,  qui  ^sse  ddbes. 
Ndn  dubito,  quin  ^urum  W/,  ut 

laudetur, 
Multi  non  dubitdbant,  quin  fuHp- 

rum  dsset,  ut  Caesar  a  Pomp^jo 

vinceretur. 
«^escio,  num  fiUArum  sit,  ut  cnls 

hoc  ipso  tcmix)re  jam  redierit. 

The  dust;  the  mud;  the 
smoke. 

Dusty. 

Muddy. 

Smoky. 
Is  it  dusty  ? 
It  is  dusty. 
It  is  very  dusty. 

Is  it  muddy  out  of  doors  ? 
It  is  very  muddy. 
Does  it  smoke  ? 


I  do  not  doubt  but  that  he 

return. 
I  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  would 

return. 
I  wish  you  to  write  to  me,  what 

you  intend  to  do   about  these 

matters. 
You  should  not  doubt  but  that  you 

will  be  what  you  ought  to  be. 
I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  be 

praised. 
Many    were  convinced   (did    not 

doubt)    that  Ciesar    would  be 

conquered  by  Pompey. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he   will 

have  returned  to-morrow  at  this 

time. 
Pulvisy  eriSf  m. ;  /tS/um,  t,  n. ;  /timus^ 

t,  m. 
Pulverulentus,  a,  um. 
Lutosus,  lutulentus,  a,  um. 
Fumosus,  a,  uui. 
Ortiisne  est  piilvis  ? 
6rtus  est. 

Vis  pulvcris  md^a  est. 
(  ;fei'quid  ^st  fdris  lutum  ? 
1  Siintne  viae  lutdsae  ? 
y  Sunt  v^ro  ^modum  lutdsae. 
"  Vis  liiti  permtlgna  est. 
S  Ortiisne  ^t  fumus  V 


(^  Fum&tne  ddinus  ? 
It  is  quite    smoky    (it  smokes    6rta  ^st  vis  fiimi  m^igna. 

much). 
It  is  t«io  smoky  (it  smokes  too     "tst  iiimis  fiiiui. 

UUK'h). 
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To  go  in  or  into    (any        Jnirey  introlre,    ingrM  (ingremis 
place).  sum)  (in,  ad  locum,  locum). 

To  enter.  Intrare,  introire  (locum). 

'  rp Q  g^^  (  Sedeo,  ere,  sedi,  aessum  (ik  RE, 

(AD  rem). 

{Assido,  ere,  sedi,  sessum. 
Consido,  ere,  sedi,  sessum. 
Resider;,8ubside;e. 
(is  SELLA,   HUMI,  &C.) 

To  sit  down  by  the  side  of    Assidere  aliquem. 


any  one. 
To  be  seated  by  the  side  of 

any  one. 
To  sit  still,  keep  one's  seat 

To  be  oyer,  left. 
To  have  left. 

It  remains  {sc.  that  I  should 
do  this). 


njiu. 

Shall  you  go  in  ? 

I  shall  not  go  in. 

I  shall  sit  down  upon  this  chair. 

Will  you  sit  down  by  my  side  ? 

Let    me    sit    down    upon    the 

ground. 
AVill  you  please  to  sit  down  in 

the  chair  ? 
No,  I  have  no  time  to  sit  down. 
Where  is  your  scholar  sitting  ? 
He  is  sitting  over  his  boolu  in 

school. 
We  sat  down  in  the  libraiy. 
Will  you  sit  down  by  the  fire? 
No,  I  am  not  cold. 
Will  your  boy  come   into    the 

house? 
He  will  (shall)  come  in  immedi- 
ately. 
Shall  vou  go  into  the  city  with 

me? 
I  shall  not  go. 
How  much   money   have   you 

left? 
I  have  three  florins  left. 
I  have  but  one  florin  left. 

44 


Assidere  alicui. 

Residere,  quietum  sedere,  non  sur- 

gere  (surrexi,  surrectum). 
Bestare,  relinqui,  rellquum  esse. 
Rellquum  habere. 
Bdstat,  r^liquum  est,  tU  hoc  fiUuam. 

(ImpleOj  ere,  ivi,  Hum, 
•<  Complere^  explere,  replere, 
(     (aliquid  aliqua  ke.) 

Ibisne  fntro  ? 

Non  ^. 

£go  h&c  in  s^lil  asstdam. 

Ylsne  md  assidere  ? 

Considdmus  hiimo. 

Flacdtne  tibi  assfdere  in  sella  ? 

Ndn,  dtio  lid  assidendum  cdreo. 
tJbi  s^det  discipulus  tiius? 
Assidet  libris  in  schdla. 

In  bibUothdcS  cons^dlmus. 
Visne  assidere  apud  carbdnes  ? 
Ndlo ;  nam  ndn  algeo. 
Yeni^tne  puer  tiius  intro  ? 

Sdne,  vdniet  fntro  e  vest^io. 

Inibisne  mdcum  in  lirbem  ? 

Ndn  infbo. 

Quanta  tibi  pecunia  reliqua  est  ? 

Reliqui  sunt  mihi  trds  floreni. 
tjnum  tdntum  flordnum  reliquum 
hdbeo. 
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If  I  pay  him,  I  bave  but  Gulo    SI  flU  d^tum  sdlvam,  rdUquum 
left.  noQ  habebo  nisi  p^Uiim. 

6r.  Ohs.  The  conjunction  «,  "  if,"  and  nisi,  **  if  not,"  or 
**  unless,"  is  followed  either  by  the  indicative  or  subjunctive^ 
according  to  the  sense  to  be  conveyed.  (Cf.  Lessons  LXXXIV. 
and  LXXXVI.) 

If  he  comes,  I  shall  speak  to  him.  ^  vdniet  (v^nit  or  veniat),  cum  4o 

cdlloquar. 

If  the  weather  is  fine  to-moxrow,  Si  tempestas  crtfstlna  est  (^  4nt) 

I  shall  take  a  walk.  bona,  ibo  ambulatum. 

I  shall  pay  you,  if  I  receive  my  Sdlvamt(bidebita,8i  pecuniae  mdas 

money.  accipiam. 

If  he  addresses  (speaks  to)  me,  I  Si  md  alloqudtar,  respondebo. 

shall  answer  him. 

If  you  will  promise  me  to  keep  it  Si  mihi  poUic^beris  r^m  tacdre,  t^ 

secret,  I  shall  tell  it  to  you.  cum  comnmnicabo. 

I  have  spent  all  mv  money,  so  Peciiniam  m^am  dmnem  expdndi, 

that  I  nave  none  left.  ut  nulla  relinqudtur. 

Do  you  fill   your   goblet  with  Impldsne  pdculum  tiium  vfno? 

wine? 

I  do  fill  it  with  pure  wine.  Impleo  id  mero. 

Did  he  fill  his  purse  with  money?  Explevitne  marsiipium  siium  pecii- 

nia? 

He  was  not  able  to  fill  it  Expldre  ndn  pdtuit. 

Shall  you  fill   the  bottle  with  &quid  lagenam  implebis  v£no  ? 

wine? 

Ko,  I  shall  fill  it  with  pure  wa-  Immo  pdtius  dam  ^ua  piiiii  im- 

ter.  pldbo. 

Exercise  153. 

Will  your  father  go  out  to-day?  —  He  will  go  out  if  it  b  fine 
weather.  —  Will  your  sifter  go  out  ?  —  She  will  go  out,  if  it  is  not 
windy.  —  Will  you  love  my  brother  ?  —  I  shall  love  him  with  all  my 
heart,  if  he  is  as  oood  as  you.  —  Will  your  parents  go  into  the 
country  to-morrow  ?  —  They  will  not  go,  for  it  is  too  dusty.  —  Shall 
we  take  a  walk  to-day?  —  We  will  not  take  a  walk,  for  it  is  too 
muddy  out  of  doox&  —  Do  you  see  the  castle  of  my  relation  behind 
yonder  mountain  ?  —  I  do  see  it  —  Shall  we  go  in  ?  —  We  will  go  in, 
if  you  like*  —  Will  you  go  into  that  room  ?  —  I  shall  not  go  into  it, 
for  it  is  smoky.  —  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  madam.  —  Will  you 
not  come  in  ?  —  Will  you  not  sit  down  ?  —  I  will  sit  down  upon  that 
lai^  chair.  —  Will  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  your  brother  ?  — 
I  will  tell  you.  —  Here  is  the  chair  upon  which  he  sat  oflcn.  —  When 
did  he  die  ?  —  He  died  two  yeara  aga  —  I  am  very  much  (vehemen- 
ter)  afflicted  at  it.  —  Hast  thou  spent  all  thy  money  ?  —  I  have  not 
spent  all.  —  How  much  hast  thou  left  of  it  ?  —  I  have  not  much  left 
of  it ;  I  have  but  one  fk>rin  left.  —  How  much  money  have  thy  sisters 
left  ?  —  They  have  but  three  crowns  left.  —  Have  you  money  enough 
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left  to  pay  your  tailor  ?  —  I  have  enough  of  it  left  to  pay  him ;  but  if 
1  pav  him,  I  shall  have  but  little  left.  —  IIow  much  money  will  your 
brothers  have  left  ?  —  They  will  have  a  hundred  crowns  left.  —  Will 
you  speak  to  my  uncle  if  you  see  him  ?  If  I  see  him,  I  shall  speak  to 
him.  —  Will  you  take  a'  walk  tOHmorrow  ?  —  If  it  is  fine  weather,  I 
shall  take  a  walk ;  but  if  it  is  bad  weather,  I  shall  stay  at  home.  — 
Will  you  pay  your  shoemaker  ?  •»—  I  shall  pay  him,  if  I  receive  my 
money  to-morrow.  —  Why  do  you  wish  to  go  V  —  If  your  father  comes, 
I  shall  not  go ;  but  if  he  does  not  come,  I  must  go.  —  Why  do  you 
not  sit  down  ?  —  If  you  will  stay  with  me,  I  will  sit  down ;  but  if  you 
go,  I  shall  go  along  with  you.  —  W  ill  you  love  my  children  ?  —  If  they 
are  good  and  assiduous,  I  shall  love  them ;  but  if  they  are  idle  and 
naughty,  I  shall  despise  and  punish  them.  —  Am  I  right  in  s^xiaking 
thus  ?  —  You  are  not  wrong. 


Lesson  LXXXn.  —  pensum  alterum  et 

OCTOGESIMUM. 
OF  THE   FUTURE   PERFECT. 

A,  I.  The  future  perfect  of  the  active  voice  is  formed  from 
the  perfect  indicative  by  changing  i  into  ero.     Vj.  g. 

1.  amavi  —  am&vcro,  I  shall  have  loved. 

2.  monui  —  monucro,  I  shall  have  reminded. 
S.  legi  —  legero,  /  sfioU  have  read. 

4.  audivi  —  audivero,  /  sliall  have  heard. 

II.  The  future  perfect  passive  is  compounded  of  the  perfect 
participle  and  ero,  ^  I  shsil  be."     £.  g. 

1.  am&tus  cro  or  fuero,  I  shall  have  been  loved. 

2.  monltus  cro  or  fuero,  /  shall  have  been  reminded. 

3.  lectus  ero  or  fuero,  /  shall  have  been  read. 

4.  auditus  ero  or  fuero,  I  shall  have  been  heard. 

INFLECTION  OF  THE  FUTURE  PERFECT. 

B.  The  inflection  of  the  future  perfect,  active  and 
passive,  is  exhibited  by  the  following  paradigms:  — 

Active.  Passive. 

First  Conjugation. 

Amavero,  I  shall  have  loved.      Amatus  ero,  I^iaU  have  been 

loved. 

Sing,   amavero  Sing,   amatus  ero  or  fugro 

amav^rfs  amatus  6ris  or  fuerls 

amaverit,  amatus  erit  or  fuSrit, 
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AcTivK.  Passive. 

Plcr.  amaverfmfis  Plur.  Smati  erimus  or  fuerfmus 

amavgrltis  *  amati  eritis  or  fiiei-ftis 

amaverint  amati  erunt  or  fuerint 
Second  Conjugation. 
MonuSro,  IshaU  have  reminded,   '  Monitus  Sro,  IshaU  have  been 

reminded. 

Sing.   monQSr5  Sing,   monitus  Sro  or  fuSro 

monfiSris  monitus  ^ris  or  fuerls 

monderit,  monitus  Srit  or  fuerit, 

Plur.  montigrfmtts  Plur.  monltierlmus  or  fuerfmus 

monQeiltls  monlti  erltis  or  fuerftis 

monuerint.  moniti  eiiint  or  fuennt. 

Third  Conjugation. 

Legero,  IshaU  have  read,  Lectus  6ro,  IshaU  have  been  read. 

Sing.   legSrS  Sing,  lectus  6ro  or  fuSro 

legeris  lectus  Srit  or  fueris 

leg^rit,  lectus  6rit  or  fuerit, 

Plur.  legerimds  Plur.  lecti  erlmus  or  fuerfmus 

leggrltis  lecti  erltis  or  fueritis 

legerint.  lecti  grunt  or  fuerint. 
Fourth  Conjugation. 

AudivSro,  IshaU  have  heard,  Audltus  Sro,  IshaU  have  been  heard. 

Sing.   audivSrS  Sing,   audltus  ero  or  fuero 

audivSrIs  audltus  eris  or  fuerb 

audivSrft,  audltus  Srit  or  fuSrit, 

Plur.  audivSrfmOs  Plur.  auditi  erlmus  or  fuerfmua 

audlvgrftis  auditi  erltis  or  fueritis 

audlverint.  auditi  enint  or  fuerint. 

So  conjugate  apport&o^ro,  I  shall  have  brought ;  curdv^rOj  I  shall 
have  ordered ;  lauaavSro,  I  shall  have  praised ;  vocdviro,  I  shall  havo 
called ;  dgdero,  I  shall  have  given  ;  secuero,  I  shall  have  cut ;  stetero, 
I  shall  have  stood ;  —  docu&ro^  I  shall  have  taught ;  habuero^  I  sh^dl 
have  had ;  jussiro^  I  shall  have  commanded ;  tenu^ro,  I  shall  have 
held ;  egero,  I  shall  have  acted ;  JecSro,  I  shall  have  done  (made) ; 
viisSrOy  1  shall  have  sent  ;posu^rOj  I  shall  have  put ;  scrips^o,  I  shall 
have  written ;  sumpsSro,  I  shall  have  taken ;  — Jinlv^,  I  shall  havo 
finished ;  punlvSro,!  shall  have  punished ;  sitto^o,  I  shall  have  thirsted ; 
aperuero,!  shall  have  opened ;  reperiro,  I  shall  have  foimd ;  venero,  I 
sliall  have  come,  &c. 

*  The  i  of  the  imua  and  itis  of  this  tense  (as  of  the  perfect  subjunctive)  » 
either  long  or  short,  perhaps  more  freqaentlj  long.  The  is  of  the  secoud  penoa 
singular  is  sometimes  long. 
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To  these  add  the  irregular  verbs  fuJ^ro^  I  shall  have  been  ;  potuero, 
I  sliall  have  been  able ;  voluSro  (jtoiuero,  nmluero\  I  shall  have  been 
ivilling  (univilHng,  more  willinor)  ;  tulero,  I  shall  nave  carried ;  Ivi^ro 
(ahlvero,  pradlcero,  &c.),  I  shafi  have  gone  (gone  away,  gone  out). 

Remark.  —  The  future  perfect  active  is  liable  to  syncopation,  like 
the  perfect  (cf.  page  239).  E.  g.  awiflro,  delerOj  consuero,  instead  of 
amdverOf  delev^ro,  consuSv&ro.  That  of  the  fourth  conjugation  is 
frequently  derived  from  the  secondary  perfect  in  It;  as,  awJiero, Jini- 
^roy  jmnierOf  prodiero,  &c. 


Will  you  have  loved  ? 

I  shall  have  loved. 

If  vou  and  I  shall  have  loved. 

Will  you  have  reminded  ? 

We  will  not  have  reminded. 

Will  thev  have  read  the  book  ? 

He  will  Jiave  read  it 

Shall  we  have  heard  ? 

You  will  not  have  heard. 

Shall  I  have  been  loved  ? 

You  will  not  have  been  loved. 

Shall  we  have  been  punished  ? 

You  will  not  have  been  punished. 

Will  the  letters  have  been  written  ? 

They  will  not  have  been  written. 


Amaverisne  ? 
V^ro,  amavero. 
Si  ego  et  til  amaverlmus. 
Niim  vos  monueritis  ? 
Nds  ndn  monuerimus. 
Legertntne  L'brum  ? 
Legerint. 
Audiverimuane  ? 
Ndn  audiveritis. 
Egon'  ^ro  amatus  ? 
Ndn  ^ris  amdtus. 
Erimiisne  pun^ti  ? 
Punfti  ndn  iritis. 
Scriptadne  ^runt  epistolae  ? 
Ndn  drunt  scriptae. 


FUTURE    PERFECT   OF    DEPONENT    VERBS. 

C,    The  future  perfect  of  deponent  verba  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  passive  voice.     E.  g. 


Ilortatus  Sro,  lihaU  have  ex- 
horted^ 
Sing,  hortatus  5ro  or  fugro 
hortatus  €ris  or  fuerls 
hortatus  Srit  or  fuerit, 
Plur.  hortati  erfrnusorfuerfmus 

hortati  eritis  or  fuerftis 
hortati  Srunt  or  fuSrint. 


Blanditus  Sro,  I  shall  have  flat- 
tered. 
Sing,  blanditus  ero  or  fuero 
blanditus  Sns  or  fuerfs 
blanditus  Srit  or  fuerit, 
Plur.  blanditi  erimus  or  fue- 
rlmus 
blanditi  eritis  or  fuerltis 
blanditi  erunt  or  fuSrint. 

So,  2.  wrtlus  SrOf  I  shall  have  feared ;  S.  locOtus  iro,  I  shall  have 
spoken.  To  these  add,  according  to  the  respective  conjugations: 
arbitrdtwt  Sro^  I  shall  have  thought ;  comitalus  ero,  I  shall  have  es- 
corted; momlxts  ero,  I  shall  have  delayed ;  —  merltus  ^ro,  I  shall  have 
earned;  miserUus  ero,  I  shall  have  pitied;  tuXtus  ^ro,  1  shall  have 
defended ;  lapsus  iro,  I  shall  have  glided ;  olMus  ero,  I  shall  have 
forgotten ;  profectus  Si'o,  I  shall  have  dep>art«d ;  seculus  ero,  I  shall 
have  followed ;  —  expertus  Sro,  I  shall  have  experienced ;  lart/Uus  ero^ 
1  shall  have  lavished. 

44* 
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Will  he  have  exhorted  ? 
lie  will  not  have  exhorted. 
Will  you  have  departed  ? 
Yes,  1  shall  have  departed. 
Shall  we  have  flattered  ? 
You  will  not  have  flattered. 
Will  thev  have  foi^tten  their 

duties? 
They  will  not   have    foi^tten 

them. 


Erftnehortatus? 

Non  <$rit  hortAtus. 

En'sne  profcetus  ? 

Vero,  profectus  6ro. 

Ntirn  nos  blandfti  crimus  ? 

Blandfti  non  critis. 

Oblitiue  ^runt  ofHcidruin  sudmin  ? 

(Eorum)  ndn  dbliti  drunt. 


ON  THE  USE  OP  THE  FUTURE  PERFECT. 

D.  The  future  perfect  declares  that  an  action  or  event  will 
be  completed  at  or  before  the  time  of  another  future  action  or 
event  Hence  it  can  only  be  used  in  connection  with  another 
future  verb,  with  an  imperative,  or  with  a  verb  involving  tlic 
notion  of  futurity.     E.  g. 

If  I  am  (shall  have  been)  innocent 
in  everything,  wliat  harm  can 
enmity  inflict  on  me  ? 

I  shall  not  cease  to  be  afraid  of 
Carthage,  until  I  shall  have  heard 
of  its  destruction. 

We  shall  be  better  men,  when  we 
shall  have  learnt  what  nature 
rwjuires  of  us. 

Reply  to  what  I  ask  (shall  have 
asked)  with  reference  to  your- 
self 

Grant  me  this  one  point,  and  yo« 
will  have  cut  off  tbe  best  part  of 
your  defence. 

£go  de  venditidne  villae  mdae  I  do  not  (shall  not)  think  of  tlic 
niliil  cdf/Uo,  nisi  auid,  quod  sale  of  my  villa,  unlass  1  shall 
mdgis  md  deldctet,  invenero.  have  found  something  that  can 

afford  me  greater  pleasure. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  distinction  expressed  by  the  future  perfect  is  always  ob- 
served in  Latin,  and  is  frequently  put  where  the  English  idiom  sub- 
stitutes the  first  future,  the  present,  or  the  perfect  E.  g.  Ut  sementeia 
feceris,  ita  metes.  As  you  have  (shall  have)  sown,  so  you  will  reap. 
Si  invenero,  tecum  communkdbo,  If  I  find  it  (shall  have  found  it),  I 
will  communicate  it  to  you.  And  so  frequently  in  conditional  clauses, 
where  the  result  is  dependent  on  the  previous  fulfilment  of  a  condition ; 
as,  si  voluerOf  sipotuero,  si  licuerity  siplacuerity  si  otium  habuSro,  where 
in  English  we  commonly  put  the  present  or  first  future. 

2.  The  future  perfect  is  often  elegantly  put  for  the  simple  future. 


Si  in  dmnibus  fnnocens  /ilero, 
quid  mfhi  inimicitiae  nocehwU  t 

De  Carthdgine  ver^ri  ndn  dnte 
dtsinam,  quam  illam  excisam 
cofftwvero. 

Mordti  melius  erimun,  quum  didi- 
cerimus,  quae  natura  des£deret 

Bespondeto  ad  da,  quae  de  td  ^pso 
rogaro. 

Da  mihi  hdc,  jtim  tfbi  m^imam 
partem  defensionis  praecidei'is. 
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in  order  to  impart  an  air  of  rapidity  or  certainty  to  the  event  E.  jfr 
Ah,  si  pergis,  smicro,  If  you  proceed,  I  am  off.  Quid  inventum  sit^  pauIo 
past  videro,  I  shall  see  presently  what  haa  been  found.  Respiraro,  si 
le  videro,  I  shall  breathe  again,  if  I  have  seen  jou.  Pergi-atum  mihi 
fcceris,  si  dediris  operant  lU,  &c.,  You  will  obhge  me  very  much,  if 
you  see  to  it  that,  &c.  Qui  AnUmium  oppresseril^  is  hoc  helium  teter- 
rimum  confecdrit,  He  who  puts  down  ^sball  first  have  put  down)  An- 
tonius,  will  put  an  end  to  tnis  destructive  war.* 

SUBJUNCTIVE   OF   THE    FUTURE    PERFECT. 

M  The  subjunctive  of  the.  future  perfect,  like  that  of  the 
simple  future,  is  wanting.  (Cf.  Lesson  LXXXI.  F.)  Its  place 
is  supplied  by  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive.     E.  g. 

Aflirmo  tibi,  si  hoc  benefTcium    I  assure  you,  that,  if  you  shall  have 

done  me  this  favor,  I  shall  ren- 
niy 


mihi  tribiiSriSy  me  ^uamctinque 
pdssim  gr^tiam  tibi  rdaturufn. 

Affirm&bat  mihi,  si  dlud  benef!- 
cium  ipsi  tribuissem,  se  quam- 
ciinque  pdsset  ghitiam  mihi 
relaturum, 

Quis  hdc  ndn  p^rspicit,  praecUre 
nob(scum  actum  iri,  si  pdpulus 
Eomdnus  isttus  unius  supplicio 
contentus  fuerit  f 

De  Roscidrum  auddcia  tiim  mi 
dktwrum  poUicitus  siim,  quum 
Enicii  crdnina  diluissem. 


I  shall  have  written  my  letters 

before  you  return. 
When  I  shall    have    paid    for 

my  horse,  I  shall  have  but  ten 

florins  left. 
What  will  you  do  when  you  shall 

have  dined  ? 
I  shall  00  out 
When  1  shall  have  spoken  to 

your    brother,  I  shall    know 

what  I  have  to  do. 
Before  (soonerX 
Not  untUj  not  before. 

Sooner  (rather)  than. 


der  you  all  the  thanks 
power. 

I  assured  you,  that,  if  you  should 
have  done  me  that  favor,  I  would 
render  you  all  the  tiianks  in  my 
power. 

Woo  does  not  see,  that  we  shall 
&re  nobly,  if  the  Roman  people 
shall  have  been  contented  oy  the 
punishment  of  this  one  individual. 

I  have  promised  to  discourse  on  the 
audacity  of  the  Roscii,  as  soon  as 
I  shall  have  refuted  the  charges 
preferred  against  Erucius. 

Epfstolas  mdas,  dntequam  redlbis, 

scnpsero. 
Quum    ^ui    pretium    persdlvero, 

decern  tdntum  ilorenos  relic^uos 

habdbo. 
Qaid  f^*ies,  quum  coendveris  ? 

In  publicum  prodibo, 

Quum  ad  frttrem  tuum  locdtns  dro, 

turn  scfam,  quid  mihi  Sciendum 

sit 
Priusquam^  antequam,  aniea  quam, 
Non  prius  quam,  twn  ante  (antea) 

quam. 
Potius  quam. 


*  Thus  frequently,  when  another  clanse  already  contains  a  fVitnre  perfect, 
as  In  several  (X  the  examples  riven.  —  The  ftiture  perfect  tidSro  appears  in  the 
same  sense  in  expressions  like  max,  pod.  alias,  alio  loco  vidirOf  I  snail  see  (or 
examine)  presently,  hereafter,  elsewbere,  in  another  place. 
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I  shall  not  do  it,  before  you  tell 

me  (shall  have  told  me). 
I  shall  not  see  him,  until  I  go 

(shall  have  sone)  thither. 
Did  you  sec  him  before  he  left  ? 
I  did  see  him. 

Outside  of^  out  of^  wUkottt. 
Outside  of  the  town,  city. 
The  church  stands  outside  the 

city. 
I  shall  wait  for  you  before  the 
city  gate. 
The  city  gate. 
To  50  out. 
To  come  out 
Seldom,  rarely. 

To  continue,  proceed  with. 

Will  you  continue  as  you  began  ? 

I  will. 

He    continues   (proceeds)   with 

his  speech,  with  his  inquiry. 
You  must  continue  to  speak  loud. 

The  appetite. 

A  keen  appetite. 

A  want  of  appetite. 

To  have  an  appetite. 

To  have  a  good  appetite. 
To  have  no  appetite. 

Have  you  an  appetite  ? 

I  have  one. 

He  had  no  appetite  at  all. 

The  narrative,  tale. 

The  shore  (coast). 
The  bank,  shore. 
On  the  bank,  shore. 

Is  he  still  sitting  under  the  tree 

by  the  sea-shore  ? 
He  18  sitting  there  no  longer. 

The  mme. 

The  very  same. 


Id  ndn  prfus  fiiciam,  quam  jiiasv- 

ris.* 
£uin  non  viddbo,  tfntequam  illnc 

fero. 
Vidistine  eum,  antequam  dsceasit  ? 
Factum  (est). 
Extra  (Prep,  cum  Ace.). 
Extra  dppidum  (lirbem). 
Templum  extra  lirbis  miiros  sftum 

est. 
Td  extra  lirbis  pdrtam  exspectitbo. 

Porta,  ae,  /  (»c.  urbis,  oppldi). 
("Exire,  egredi  (e.g.  jyQT  portam), 
(     foras  ire. 

Exire,  egredi,  prodire. 
( Raro,   ndn   saepe ;   peniiro   {very 
i  ^rarely). 
rPergo,  ere,  perrexi,  perrectum  (ns 

<       RE,  FACERE  REM). 

(Perscqui,  continuare  (rem). 
Visne  pdrgere,  ut  coepisti  ? 
Vdlo. 
Pers^uitur  dicdndo,  quaerendo. 

Cldril  vdce  Idqul  pdrgas  opdrtet 

Cibi  appetentia  or  cupidltas  (ata8,yi). 

Edacitas,  &tis,  / 

Fastidlum,  i,  n. 
j  Clbum  appetcre. 
(  Alicui  cim  cupidltas  est. 

Cibum    libenter   sumere,   libenter 

Cibum  fastidire.  [coenSre. 

5  Appetisne  cibum  ? 
(  Esne  dppetens  eddndi  ? 

Appeto.    Appetens  sdm  cA>i. 

Clbum  fastiaivit. 

Narratio,  onis,  /;  cx|X)8itio,  onis, 
/. ;  fabella,  ae,/! 

Litus,  5ris,  n. 

Ripa,  ae,/ 

Juxta  ripam,  ad  (apud,  juxta)  lltus. 

Besid^tne  ^tiam  niinc  sub  ^Lrbore 

juxta  litus  ? 
Rcsidet  ibi  ndn  dmplius. 
Iflenij  eddemj  Ulem. 
Idem  ipse,  is  ipse,  eadem  ipsa,  &c 


«  Compare  Lesson  LXXXIX.  A.  vn. 
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One  and  (he  name. 
The  same  thin^,  things. 
or  the  same  kmd. 
Of  the  same  color. 
To  be  the  same  (to  make  no  dif- 
ference). 
It  is  all  one  (the  same). 
It  is  all  one  (makes  do  difTer- 

ence)  to  me. 
It  makes  no  difference,  whether 

you  go  or  stay. 
I  am  constantly  obliged  to  hear 

the  same  thing. 
He  is  constantly  driving  at  the 
same  thing. 
Such, 
Such  a  man,  woman,  child. 

Such  men  deserve  esteem. 

There  is  —  (here  are. 

Here  is  —  here  are. 

Here  I  am  I 
Here  he  is. 
Here  is  your  letter. 
Here  they  are. 
Here  is  my  book. 
Therefore,  for  that  reason,  on 
that  account 

For  which  reason,  on  which  ac- 
count. 

For  the  reason,  that ;  because. 

Why  do  you  complain  ? 
This  is  the  reason  why  I  com- 
plain. 
You  see  the  reason  why  he  leA. 
Here  is  thq  reason  why  he  has 

changed  his  opinion. 
Therefore  I  say  so. 

I  have    cause  for  laugh- 
ing, rceeping,  Sfc. 


(Cf. 


Onus  el  idem. 
Idem ;  eftdera. 
Ejusdem  generis. 
Ejusdem  coldris. 
5  Nihil  differre. 
I  Nihil  interesse. 
Nihil  interest  (dfffert). 
Mda  nihW  interest,  refert. 

page  411,  C.) 
Nihil  interest,  ulrum  dbeas  an  mo- 

rdris. 
Sdmper  ista  audire  eadem  codctus 

sum. 
tlno  dpere  eindem  incudem  diem 

noctdmque  tiindit. 
Talisy  e ;  hujusmodi,  eJusnMi, 
Tftlis  homo,  muller,  infans,  hdmo 
i,  &c. 


Tdles  homines  (h<5mincs  ejiismodi) 
observtintia  digni  sunt. 
(  Ibi  (istic^  illic)  est  —  ibi  sunt ;  en, 
1      ecce  (cum  Nom.  or  Ace). 
X  The  est,  adest  —  h\c  sunt,  adsunt ; 
\     en,  ecce  (cum  Nom.  or  Ace). 

Adsum.     ifecce  me ! 

]fcccuni*  ddest.     f^n  hie  dst  illc. 

i^cce  tiiae  litterae. 

£ccos  ddsunt    "kxi  hie  sunt  illi. 

£n  tibi  liber  mdus. 
r£o,  ea  re,  ob  earn  rem,  ob  cam 
<     causam. 
(Ideo,  idcirco,  propterea. 

Quocirca,  quapropter. 

\  Eo,  quod ;  ideo,  quod ;  propterea, 
\     quod. 

Quid  est  igitur,  cur  quenlre  ? 

Hade  ^t  cai^,  cur  (propter  qtiam) 
qucror. 

Quiimobrem  abierit,  cadsam  vides. 

En  caiisa,  cur  sententiam  mutilvit. 

fjk  de  caiisa  bdc  dico. 
(  Est  quod  ruleam,  fleam, 
\  Est  mOii  causa  rulendi^flendi. 


*  Compare  pnges  37,  Rem.  2,  aud  344. 
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The  father  has  no  cauao  for  weep-    Ndn  &st,  quod  pdter  fl^t. 

ing. 
■a*     •  *.  _f  t     1  11  f  Sdror  mea  Alget  mdnibns. 

My  gister-g  hands  are  cold.  j  Frigent  wr6&  m&e  mtous. 

His  feet  are  cold.  {p&^'wgeiit. 

To  hunt  Yenari,  in  Tenotione  easo. 

To  go  a  hunting.  Venatum  ire. 

To  send  back.  Remitto,  ere,  nusi,  missum. 

To  ,««i  again.  {SSuSuSt^T- 

Again  (once  more),  a  sec-    Kursus  (ruraum),   iterum,  denuo, 

ond  time,  anew.  do  integro. 

The  mistake,  error.  Mendum,  err&tum,  peccatum,  viti- 

urn,  i,  n. 

To  make  a  mistake  or  mis-  j  ^^J'^.n^^ll^'^' 
takes  (in  anything).  j  Offendo,  ere,  di,  sum. 

Full  of  errors.  Mcndosus,  vitiosus,  a,  um. 

Free  from  errors.  Vitiis  cfirons,  vitio  purus,  a,  nm. 

To  be   free  from  mistakes    Vitiis  carere ;  sine  Titiis  esse, 
or  errors. 

Exercise  154. 

When  will  yon  co  to  Italy  ?  —  I  shall  go  as  soon  as  I  have  learnt 
Italian.  —  When  will  your  brothers  go  to  Germany  ?  —  They  will  go 
thither  as  soon  as  they  know  German.  —  When  will  they  learn  it  ? — 
They  will  learn  it  when  they  have  found  a  good  master.  —  How  much 
money  shall  we  have  left  when  we  have  paid  for  our  horse  ?  —  When 
we  have  paid  for  it  we  shall  have  only  a  hundred  crowns  left.  —  Havo 

r>u  told  my  brother  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  sell  the  carriage  ?  — 
have  told  him  so. —  Have  you  written  to  the  same  man  to  whom 
my  Either  wrote  ?  —  I  have  not  written  to  the  same,  but  to  another. 

—  Have  they  already  answered  you  ?  —  Not  yet,  but  I  hojie  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  next  week  —  Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  person  ?  —  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  one.  —  Have  you  already  seen  our  church  ? 

—  I  have  not  seen  it  yet  —  Where  does  it  stand  V  —  It  stands  out- 
side the  town.  —  If  you  wish  to  see  it,  I  will  go  with  you  in  order  to 
sliow  it  to  you.  —  Who  is  there  ?  —  It  is  I.  —  Who  are  those  men  ? 
They  are  foreigners  who  wish  to  speak  to  you.  —  Of  what  country 
are  they  ?  —  They  are  Americans.  —  Where  liave  you  been  since  I 
sawvott? — We  sojourned  long  on  the  sear«faore,  mitil  a  riiip  ar- 
rived, which  brousht  as  to  France.  — Will  you  continue  your  narra- 
tive ?  —  Scarcely  had  we  arrived  in  France  when  we  were  taken  to 
the  king,  who  received  us  very  well  (nos  beni^tie  excipit)^  and  sent 
us  back  to  our  country.  —  Whom  are  you  lookmg  for  ?  —  I  am  look- 
ing for  my  little  brother.  —  If  you  wish  to  find  him,  you  must  go  into 
the  garden,  for  he  is  there.  — The  garden  is  large,  and  I  shall  not  lie 
able  to  find  him,  if  you  do  not  tell  me  in  which  part  (qit^  in  jnirTe)  of 
the  garden  he  is.  —  lie  is  sitting  under  the  large  tree  under  which  wo 
were  sittinT  yesterday.  — Now  i  shall  find  him. 
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EXKRCISE   155. 

Whv  do  your  children  not  live  in  France  ?  —  They  wish  to  Icam 
Englisli,  that  is  the  reason  why  they  live  in  England.  —  Why  do  you 
sit  near  the  fire  V  —  My  hands  and  feet  are  cold,  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  sit  near  the  fire.  —  What  do  the  people  live  upon  that  live  on 
the  sea-shore  ?  —  They  live  upon  fish  alone.  —  Why  will  you  not  go 
a  hunting  any  more  V  —  I  hunted  yesterday  the  whole  day,  and  I 
killed  nothing  but  an  udy  bird,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  shall  not  go 
a  hunting  any  more.  —  Why  do  you  not  eat  ?  —  I  shall  not  eat  before 
I  have  a  good  appetite.  —  Why  does  your  brother  eat  so  mneh  ?  — 
lie  has  a  good  appetite,  that  is  the  reason  he  eats  so  much.  —  If  you 
have  read  the  books  which  I  lent  you,  why  do  yoa  not  return  them  to 
me  ?  —  I  intend  reading  them  once  more,  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
have  not  yet  returned  them  to  you ;  but  I  shall  return  them  to  you  as 
soon  as  I  have  read  them  a  second  time.  —  Why  did  you  not  bwig  mo 
my  clothes  ? — They  were  not  made,  therefore  I  did  not  bring  Ihcm ; 
but  I  bring  them  to  you  now ;  here  thev  are.  —  You  have  learnt  your 
lesson ;  why  has  your  sister  not  learnt  hers  ?  —  She  has  taken  a  walk 
with  my  mother,  that  is  the  reason  why  she  has  not  learnt  it ;  but  she 
will  learn  it  to-morrow.  —  V7hen  will  you  correct  my  exercises  ?  —  I 
will  cH>rrect  them  when  ^on  bring  me  those  of  your  sister.  —  Do  you 
think  you  have  made  mistakes  in  them  ?  —  I  do  not  know.  —  If  you 
have  made  mistakes,  you  have  not  studied  your  lessons  well ;  for  the 
lessons  must  be  learnt  well,  if  you  wish  to  have  them  free  from  er- 
rors. —  It  is  all  the  same,  if  you  do  not  correct  them  (for)  me  to-day, 
I  shall  not  learn  them  berore  to-morrow  (anfe  dietn  crastXnwn  noa 
dUcamy  —  You  must  make  no  mistakes  in  your  exercises,  for  you 
have  all  you  want  to  write  them  without  any  errors. 


Lesson  LXXXHL  —  pensum  OCTOGESIMUM 

TERTIUM. 

OF    THE   CONSECUTIO  TEMPORUM. 

A.  The  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood  may  be  connected 
with  each  other,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  speaker, 
and  are  subject  to  no  limitation.  £.  g.  Ego^  qui  heri  ludebam, 
hodte  scTlbo,  eras  mane  autem,  guum  litterat  ad  te  dedero,  in 
urbem  proficiscar.  But  in  dependent  clauses,  introduced  by  a 
conjunction  or  a  pronoun,  the  tense  of  the  subjunctive  is  always 
detei-miniHl  by  that  of  the  verb  in  the  leading  clause.  This 
order  or  connection  of  tenses  is  called  comecuiio  iernporum,  and 
Lj  subject  to  the  following  laws :  — 
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L  The  Present,  the  Perfect  Definite,  and  the  Future  Tctisrs 
of  the  leading  clause,  are  followed  by  the  Present  or  Perfect 
Subjunctive  in  the  dependent  clause.     £.  g. 


I  see  (have  seen,  shall  sco,  shall 
have  seen)  ivhat  you  are  doing, 
or  what  you  have  done. 

Tell  me  what  he  is  doing,  or  what 
he  has  done. 

I  beg  vou  (have  becged,  shall  bt»«^, 
shall  have  begged%'ou)  to  wiite. 

I  do  (have  done,  shall  do,  s>»ll 
have  done)  this,  in  order  tliat 
you  may  understand. 

No  one  is  (has  been,  will  be,  w31 
have  been)  so  blind,  as  not  to 
comnrehend  or  to  have  cooipre- 
hended. 

There  is  (has  been,  will  be,  will  have 
been)  no  one,  but  what  compre- 
hends or  has  comprehended. 

There  is  no  one,  but  what  will  com- 
prehend. 

II.  The  Imperfect,  the  Perfect  Indefinite^  and  the  Pluperfect 
of  the  leading  clause,  are  followed  by  the  Imperfect  or  Pluper^ 
feet  Subjunctive  in  the  dependent  clause.     E.  g. 


Video  (vidi,videbo,  vid6ro),7Ui(ri 
dgas  or  quid  egeris. 

Die  mfhi,  quid  dgal  or  quid  cff^riL 

Rdgo  (rogdvi,  log^bo,  rpgAvero), 

ut  scriOtt. 
Hdc  fdeo  f%cio  (f(^i,  £lclam,  fe- 

cero),  ut  inteUXgas, 

Ndmo  fta  cadcus  4st  (ftiit,  ^rit, 
fui«t),  ut  twn  intelligat  or  in- 
teUtxerii, 

Nemo  dst  (fiiit,  drit,  fiSurit),  quS, 
non  intelliffoi  or  intellexerit. 

Ndmo  dst,  qui  non  thidlect(irus  sit. 


Vidcbam  (vMi,  vfdoram),  quid 

dgeret  or  egisset. 
Bogabam  (rc^vi,  rogdveram),  ut 

scriberes. 
Hdc  ideo  facicbam  (fi^i,  fdce- 

ram),  ut  intelligereH, 
Nemo  ita  caucus  erat  (fiiit,  fue- 


I  was  seeinor  (I  saw,  had  seen), 

what  he  did,  what  he  had  done. 

I  begged  (did  beg,  had  begged) 

you  to  write. 
I  was  doing  (I  did,  had  done)  this, 

that  you  might  understand. 
No  one  was  (had  been)  so  blind, 
as  not  to  comnrehend  or  to  liavc 
comprehendea. 
There  was  (had  been^  no  one,  but 
what  comprehended  or  had  com« 
prehended. 
There  was  no  one,  but  what  would 
comprehend. 

Note.  —  The  dependent  clauses  in  which  this  construction  occurs 
are,  —  a)  those  containing  an  indirect  question ;  b)  those  introduced 
by  ut  or  ne ;  c)  those  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun,  or  W  one  of 
the  relative  conjunctions  qtio,  quin^  quomXnus,  &c.  The  following 
examples  will  illustrate  this  still  further :  — 

Quaeritur,  Corinthiis  bdllum  in-    The  ouestion  is,  wliether  we  shall 
dicdmunt  an  uon,  declare  war  again!>t   the  Corin- 

thians, or  not. 


rat),  ut  non  intelligeret  or  in- 
tellexiMeL 
Ndmo  erat  (fiiit,  ftieratV  qui  non 
intelligeret  or  inteUexvsset, 

Ndmo  drat,  qui  non  inteUecturus 
esset. 
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Quaesfvi,  ecquis  essei  ventHrus. 

Difficile  dictu  ^st,  utrum  InSaftes 

ma^is  virUiteni  ejus  pu<niante8 

tiinueriiit,  an  mansuetiidlnem 

victi  dUexerint, 
Td  hdrtor,  ul  oratidnea  mdas  stu- 

(lidde  lefjas, 
6b6ecit>  vos,  %it  dilig^ater  aften- 

dutis. 
Mihi  opas  est,  ut  ldvem» 
E(|ui(leoi  vellem,  tU  aliqudndo  re- 

dires. 
In  CO  ^rat,  lU  in  miiros  eodderet 

miles. 
Md  dbsecras,  ne  dblivxacar  vigi- 

lare. 
Timdteon  or&vit  drones,  ne  vXfd- 

Cerent, 
Decrevit  senAtus,  ut  cdnsul  vid^- 

reU  ne  mu'd  respiiblica  detri- 

mdnti  ca^>eret. 
£x  his  delicti  Ddlphos  deliberil- 

tain  miasi  sunt|  qui  consuUrent 

Apdllincm. 
Stuld  sumus,  qui  DruHum  com 

Clddio  confcrre  audedmus. 
Tendri  n6n  pdtui,  quin  declard- 

rem. 
Nfhil  impcdit,  mio  minus  fd,  qut^l 

mdxiiue  jdaceat^  filcere  ^^o^i- 


I  inqaircdf  whether  any  one  was 
about  to  come. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  his 
enemies  dreaded  his  valor  more 
in  battle,  than  they  cheritshed  his 
clemency  after  being  conquered. 

I  exhort  you  to  read  my  orations 
carefully. 

I  beseech  you  to  attend  diligently. 

It  is  n^essary  for  me  to  wash. 

I  could  wish,  that  you  might  return  ' 
at  last. 

The  soldier  was  on  the  point  of 
escaping  within  the  walls. 

You  conjure  me,  not  to  forget  to 
watch. 

Timoleon  requested  them  all,  not 
to  do  that 

The  senate  decreed,  that  the  con- 
sul should  see  that  the  republic 
sustained  no  injury. 

A  select  number  of  these  were  sent 
to  Delphi,  for  the  purpose  of 
consultmg  Apollo. 

We  are  fools  for  venturing  to  com- 
pare Drusus  with  Clodius. 

I  could  not  bo  prevented  from  de- 
claring. 

Nothing  prevents  us  from  being 
able  to  do  what  we  like  best 


Remarks. 

1.  The  tenses,  which  may  thus  enter  into  connection  with  esuAi 
other,  are  called  stmiUtr  tenses.  Similar  are,  —  a)  the  fyreseni,  the 
perfect  definite,  the  futures,  and  the  periphrastic  tenses  in  sim  and 
fnirim ;  6^  the  imperfect,  the  perfect  indefinite,  the  pluperfect,  and  the 
periphrastic  tenses  in  essem  and  fuissem.  Tenses,  of  which  one  be- 
longs to  the  first,  and  the  other  to  the  second  of  these  classes,  are  called 
ilissimilar ;  as,  the  present  and  the  imperfect,  &c. 

2.  When,  in  historical  narration,  the  present  tense  is  used  instead 
of  the  perfect  indefinite,  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  present  and 
sometimes  by  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive.  E.  g.  Scribit 
(aa  scripsit)  ad  quosdam  Melitenses^  ut  ea  vasa  perquirant,  Ho  writes 
(wrote)  to  certam  inhabitants  of  Malta,  to  inquire  afier  those  vases. 
Nnlli,  quid  scriptum  esset,  enunciat  ^=  enuntiavit).  He  discloses  (dis- 
closed) to  no  one  what  had  been  written.  Ad  propinquum  suum  scri- 
bit (=  scripsit),  ut  its,  qui  a  Verre  venissent,  resjwndcret.  He  writes  to 
his  relative  to  reply  to  those  who  had  come  from  Yerres. 
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8.  The  present  indicative  is  followed  by  the  imporfoct  rabjunctiTc, 
-when  it  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  duration  in  the  past.  £.  g. 
IIujus  praccepii  tanta  rw»,  tanta  sentcrUia  est,  ut  ea  non  homini  cnipknn^ 
secf  IMphico  deo  tnbucretur,  The  force  and  moral  weight  of  this  in- 
junction (tre  so  great,  that  it  was  attributed  not  to  any  man,  but  to  the 
I>elphic  deity.  tScUdie,  oppidum  esse  in  SicUia  nullum,  quo  iti  opphh 
non  isd  delecta  mulier  ad  libidinem  esset.  Know,  then,  that  there  is  not 
a  town  in  Sicily  in  which  this  fellow  had  not  an  object  of  his  lusL 

4.  The  imperfect  or  pluperfect  indicati\'e  loa^r  be  followed  by  the 
peifect  subjunctive,  when  tne  result  of  a  past  action  is  represented  as 
extending  into  the  presents  E.  g.  Ardebat  aulein  Hortensius  cunidi- 
tate  dicendi  sic,  ut  in  nuUo  unquam  Jkuprantim  studium  viderini,  llor- 
tcnsius  was  so  fond  of  speaking,  that  (up  to  this  time)  I  have  never 
witnessed  a  more  ardent  passion  in  any  one. 

6.  The  perfect  definite  requires  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  when- 
ever it  is  mtended  to  represent  the  action  as  in  operation,  and  not 
merely  as  a  result  £.  g.  Quonianit  quof.  svbsidia  noritotis  hab5res,  ei 
habere  posses,  exposui,  nunc  de  magnitudXne  petitionis  dlcam.  Having 
shown  what  resources  you  have,  or  can  have,  I  will  now  speak  of  the 
importance  of  the  demand.  Adduxi  enim  hominem,  in  qtio  satisfacerc 
extSris  nationibus  posseds,  I  have  produced  a  man,  through  whom  yea 
can  satisfy  the  demands  of  foreign  nations. 

6.  The  imperfect  and  perfect  indefinite  are  sometimes  followed  by 
the  present  subjunctive,  to  denote  diat  the  contents  of  the  dejXindent 
clause  are  not  limited  to  the  time  of  the  leading  verb,  but  universally 
applicable.  £.  g.  Nesciebat,  quid  sit  philosophia.  He  did  not  know 
what  philosophy  is  (i.  e.  was  and  still  is).  Ad priores  condiliones  nihil 
additum  (est),  Africatio  praedicante,  neque  Romanis,  si  vincantur,  ani- 
mos  minui,  neque,  si  vincant,  secundis  rebus  insolescere,  No  additions 
were  made  to  the  former  conditions,  African  us  declaring,  that  tho 
Romans  neither  lost  their  courage  when  conquered,  nor  ever  grew 
insolent  in  their  success  when  victorious. 

7.  When  the  verb  of  a  suboixlinate  clause  de|)ends  u|)on  an  injinitivcy 
its  tense  is  deteraiined  as  follows :  — 

a)  The  present  infinitive  is  followed  by  the  tense  required  by  tho 
verb,  on  which  tho  infinitive  depends.  £.  ^.  Inciplte  deinde  miran,  cur 
paucijam  vestram  suscipiant  causam,  Bcgm  then  to  wonder  why  so 
few  now  defend  your  cause.  Ipse  metuere  incipies,  ne  innoccuU  peri- 
cidum  facessens,  You  will  yourself  begin  to  be  afraid  of  liaving  accuseil 
an  innocent  man.  Praediccral  his,  tU  paraii  essent  facero,  quod  ijfswn 
vidii»i;nt.  He  had  diix3(*tcd  them  bi^lbreliand  to  be  ready  to  do  what- 
ever they  might  see  himself  da 

b)  The  perfect  infinitive  is  commonly  followed  by  the  imperfect  or 
pluperfect  subjunctive,  but  when  it  represents  the  perfect  definite, 
pometimcs  al^  by  the  present  or  perfect  E.  g.  Satis  mihi  mul^a  tyet^ 
fccisse  videor,  qttare  esset  hoc  bellum  necessdrium,  I  think  I  have  saitl 
enough  to  show  why  this  war  is  necessary.  Nisi  docet,  ila  se  po-^sc- 
dissc,  ut  nee  vi,  ncc  clam,  nee  precario  possederit,  Unless  he  shows  that 
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he  lias  taken  poaseasion  in  sach  a  manner,  as  to  hare  employed  neither 
force  nor  secrecy  nor  entreaty. 

8.  Dianmilar  tenses  sometimes  occur  in  the  same  construction,  with 
different  shades  of  signification.  £.  g.  Summd  difficuUcUe  rei  frumen- 
tcnrii  afTecto  exercitu  ....  usque  eo,  ut  catnplures  dies  mitttes  fiumento 
earuerint,  et  extremam  famein  sustentarcnt,  nulla  iamen  vox  est  ah 
iis  audita,  Although  the  arm^  labored  under  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
procuring  its  necessary  supphes,  to  such  an  extent,  that  for  several  davs 
the  soldiers  had  no  com  and  toere  famishing^  yet  not  a  word  of  dis- 
content was  heard  from  them.  • 


Tofnd  one's  sdf^  to  he  (well 
or  ill). 

IIow  do  you  do  ?  ^ 

I  am  very  well. 

How  was  your  cousin  ? 

He  was  not  very  well  j 

Is  your  father  well  ? 

No,  he  is  in  bad  health.  j 

How  goes  it  with  him,  her  ? 
It  goes  badly  with  him. 
All  is  well  with  me. 

To  stay,  sojourn  (in  any  place, 
with  any  one). 


At  present,  now. 

To  censure,   criticise,  carp\ 
at  (any  one  or  anything).  | 

To  laugh  at,  deride,  ridicule! 
any  one.  | 

Did  you  stay  long  in  Vienna  ? 

No.  I  stayed  there  only  three 
days. 

Where  is  your  brother  staying 
now? 

He  is  staying  in  London  at  pres- 
ent. 

How  long  did  yon  remain  with 
your  uncle  in  New  York  ? 

I  stayed  with  him  for  two  years. 

Did  he  censure  (carp  at)  any  one  ? 


Se  kahere^  valire  ;  ag&ne» 

Qudmddo  td  h^bes  ? 

Qudmddovdlcs? 

£go  md  ddmddum  bdne  habea 

Qudmodo  patnielis  tiius  se  habebat  ? 

Mule  se  habebat 

Piirum  valebat. 

Hab^tne  se  pater  tiius  bene  ? 

Non ;  miila  conditione  est. 

Conditio  djus  mala  est 

Qufd  itgitur  cum  eo,  cum  da  ? 

Miile  dgitur  cum  do. 

Bdne  ^tur  mdcum. 

Morari,  commorari,  devcrsari,  habi- 

tare  (aliquo  loco,  apud  ali- 

quem). 
Nunc,  in  praesenti. 
Carpo,  ere,  carpsi,  carptnm  (ali- 

qitbm). 
Cavillari    ali^uem   or   aliquid ;  — 

vellicarc  aliuucm. 
lUudo,  ere,  lusi,  lusum  (rrm,  rei, 

ALIQUEM,  IN  ALIQURH). 

Deridcre  aliquem ; —  aliquem  ludi- 

brio  habei^. 
Moratiisne  ds  dfu  Vindobdnae  ? 
Immo  tr^s   tilntum   dfes  monltus 

sum. 
tJhi  in  pracsdnti  devci^tur  fr&tor 

tiius  ? 
DeversAtur  nunc  Londfni. 

QuiUn  diu  dpud  pdtruum  tiium  No- 
vo in  Ebonieo  commoraburis  V 

Commordbar  apud  cum  per  bi- 
eiinium. 

Carpebiitne  dliquem  ? 
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He  carpod  at  no  one. 

Why  do  you  not  deride  thb  man 

a  little  ? 
I  have  already  laughed  at  him 

enough. 
Are  we  derided  by  our  accusers  ? 
We  are  not 
Was  he  accustomed    to    make 

light  of  the  precepts  of  his 

jvuuiter  ? 
He  was  not 
You  derided  what  I  said. 


To  gain,  toin. 

To  earn,  get. 

To  procure,  get 

To  earn  one's  bread,  get  one's 
living  by. 

How  does  he  get  his  living  ? 

He  supports  himself  poorly  by 
working. 

They  supported  themselves  by 
writing. 

Has  your  brother  earned  any- 
thing ? 

He  has  earned  a  large  sum  of 
money. 

He  has  won  immortality. 

To  spill,  pour  otU, 

To  stand,  to  be  standing. 
Beady. 

To  make  ready,  to  prepare. 
To  prepare  one's  self,  get 

one's  self  ready. 
To  keep  one's  self  ready. 
What  did  he  spill  ? 
He  spilt  wine  upon  the  tabic. 
His  rather  was  shedding  tears. 
Our  servant  is  spilling  water  un- 
der the  table. 
The   Ganges  empties  into    the 
Eastern  Ocean. 


Nullum  carpebat. 

Cur  ndn  ^tum  aliquantisper  ludia 

(iUudis)  ?  _     ^ 
"kum  jam  lusi  jocose  satis. 

Illudimume  ab  accusatdribus  ? 
Non  illiidlmur. 

Bolebatne  Uliidere  praeccpta  ma- 
gistri? 

Filcere  ndn  solcbat 
Illuseras  id,  quod  dixeram. 

{Lucrumorquaestumfaccre  (kx  re). 
Lucrarij  lucri/acere  (kkm). 
Consequi,  naucisci    (luictus   sum) 
ALIQUID. 

j  Mereo,  ere,  iii,  itum  (rem). 
(  Mereor,  cri,  itus  sum. 
Parare,  compai-are  (auquid). 
Victum  sibi  parftre  or  quaeriture 

(aliqua  re  iacienda). 
Qu&  rg  sibi  vi'ctum  parat  ? 
Victum  sibi  adgre  qucritat  labo- 

rdndo. 
Victum  sibi  scribcndo  quaeritave- 

runt. 
Meruitne  fr&ter  tiius  liquid  ? 

Grdndem  pecuniam  meruit 

Immortalitfitem    meruit    (mcritus 
^st). 
(  Effundo^  Sre,  fudi,  Jusuni. 
(  Pro/undere  (aliquid). 
(  Sto,  stare,  steti*  stacum  esse  (ali- 
i      quo). 

Paratus,  promptus,  a,  um  (ad  rem, 
in  rem,  re). 

P&rare,  praeparare  (aliquid). 

Se  parare  (rei,  ad  rem). 

Se  tenere  paratum  (ad  rem). 
Quid  eflfudit  ? 

Vinum  super  mensam  eifudit 
Piiter  djus  Idchrimas  profundcbat 
Famulus  ndster  dquas  sub  mensas 

profiindit 
Ganges  se  in  £6um  oceanum  cf- 

fiindit 
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Is  there  any  wine  on  the  table  ? 

Tliere  is  none. 

Is  he  preparing  to  speak  ? 

He  is  preparing. 

They  prepared    themselves  for 

battle  and  for  death. 
Is  he  preparing  war  against  any 

one? 
He  is  preparing  to  command  all 

Ru^ia. 
Are  you  getting   ready  to  set 

out? 
I  am  prcparin<r  to  go  into  the 


Is  he  ready  to  depart? 
He  is  ready. 

I  am  ready  for  every  emergency, 
to  undergo  every  danger. 

To  gplit^  cleave* 
To  pierce^  transfix. 
To  break  any  one's  heart. 


To  hang,  suspend. 
To  hang  any  one. 
To  hang  one's  self. 

To  hang,  to  be  suspended. 

The  thief. 

The  robber,  highwayman. 
The  patient 
Tolerably  well. 

It  is  rather  late. 

He  is  rather  severe. 

She  is  rather  talL 

It  is  rather  far. 

Was    my  hat  hanging   on  the 

nail  ? 
It  was  hanging  on  it 
VTho  has  hung  the  basket  on  the 

tree. 
No  one. 
The  thief  has  been  hanged. 

45* 


£stne  vtnum  super  m^nsam  ? 

Non  dst. 

Pardtne  sS  ad  dicendum? 

Farat 

Paraverunt  se  proelio  et  mdrtL 

Partltne  bdlum  ^cui  ? 

Pi&rat  imper&re  dnmi  Buasiae. 

ParftsnQ  proficisci  ? 

ilgo  in  silvam  Ire  pdro. 

Estne  p>arfltu8  ad  proficiscdndum  ? 
ParAtus  est 

£igo  ad  omnem  ev^ntum,  ad  dmnia 
per^cnla  subeunda  paiitus  sum. 

Findo,  ere^fiditJUsum. 
Diffindere  (aliquid). 
TVansflgOj  ire^  Jixi,  jixum. 
TranifSdio^  ire^f^idijfossum  (ali- 

QUEM,  rem). 

(  Pectus  or  anlmnm  alicujns  vulne- 
I      rare,  percutSre. 

Suspenao,  gre,  di,  sum  (aliquid 
I      REi  or  T)E  re). 
'  AfTigere  aliqucm  patibulo. 

Suspendere  aliquem  arbdri  in^d. 

Se  suspendf^re,  induSre  se  in  la- 


^  queam. 


(AB, 


Pendeo,  ere,  pcpendi,  • 

EX,  IN,  DE  RE). 

Fur,  gen,  furis,  m. 

Praedo,  dnis,  tti.,  latro,  dnis,  m. 

Acger,  gen,  aegri,  m.,  agrotus,  i,  m. 

Mediocriter,  modice,  sic  sfttis. 

S^ro,  s^rius  €st. 

Sev^rior  est 

Grandiiiscula  est 

Lonsidsculum  est 

Pendebdtne  de  clavo  pileus  m^us  ? 

SAne  quidem,  pend^bat 

Qufe  odrbem  suspdndit  ibrbori  (de 

^rbore)  ? 
Ndmo. 
FOr  est  patibulo  afffxus  (Arbori  in- 

felici  suspensus  est). 
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I  hang  my  coat  on  the  naiL  ^^  tdgam  mdam  cUvo  (de  d&vo) 

8us])cndo. 
You  are   breaking   this   man*8    Pectus  hi^iiace  vtilneras. 

heart 
The  basket.  Corbis,  is,  /.  &  m.;  dini.  corbula, 

ae,/ 

Exercise  156. 

How  is  yonr  father  ? — Ho  is  only  so  so. —  How  is  your  patient  ? 

—  He  is  a  little  better  to-day  than  yesterday.  —  Is  it  long  since  yoii 
8aw}'our  brothers  ?  — I  saw  them  two  days  ago.  —  How  were  tliey  ? 

—  Tliey  were  very  well.  —  How  art  thou  ?  —  I  am  tolerably  well.  — 
How  long  has  your  brother  been  learning  German  ?  —  He  has  been 
learning  it  only  three  months.  —-  Does  he  already  speak  it  ?  —  He 
already  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  it  better  than  your  cousin,  who  has 
been  learning  it  these  five  years.  —  Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of  my 
uncle  ?  —  It  IS  hardly  three  months  since  I  heard  of  him.  —  Where 
was  he  staying  then  ?  —  He  was  staying  at  Berlin,  but  now  be  is  in 
London.  —  Do  you  like  to  speak  to  my  uncle  ?  —  I  do  like  very  much 
to  speak  to  him,  but  I  do  not  like  him  to  laugh  at  me. —  Why  docs 
he  laugh  at  you  ?^- He  laughs  at  roe,  because  I  speak  badly.  —  Why 
has  your  brother  no  frien<£  ?  —  He  has  none,  oecause  he  criticises 
everybody.  —  What  do  you  get  your  livelihood  by  ?  —  I  get  my  live- 
lihood by  working.  —  lloes  your  friend  get  his  livelihood  by  wnting  ? 

—  He  gets  it  by  speaking  and  writing.  —  Do  these  gentlemen  get 
their  livelihood  by  working?  —  Hiey  do  not  get  it  by  doing  any- 
thing, for  they  are  too  idle  to  work.  —  Do  you  see  what  he  has  done  ? 

—  I  do  see  it.  —  Did  he  know  that  you  had  arrived  ?  —  He  did  not 
know  it  —  Have  I  advised  you  to  write?  —  You  have  not  asked 
me.  —  Is  any  one  so  blind,  as  not  to  understand  that  ?  —  No  one  is 
so  blind.  —  Did  he  exhort  us  to  read  his  book  ?  —  He  did  exhort  us 
to  read  it  diligently.  —  Was  he  on  the  point  of  (in  eo,  lU)  escaping  ? 

—  He  was  not.  —  He  could  not  be  prevented  fixxn  escaping  (eoadire}. 
—Nothing  could  prevent  him  from  escaping. 


LdBSOn  LXXXi  V  >  —  PENSUM  OCTOGESIMDM 
QUARTUM. 

OP  THE  INDICATIVE  MOOD 

A*  By  the  Indicative  Mood  the  speaker  asserts  the  action 
or  state  expressed  by  the  verb  as  an  absolute  existence  or  a 
positive  fact     Hence  this  mood  is  used,  — 

L  In  leading  and  subordinate  clauses^  to  denote  that  some- 
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thing  really  takes  place,  has  taken  place,  or  will  take  place 
hereafler.     E.  g. 

Nothing  in  worthier  of  esteem  than 
virtue. 

Everything  changes;    nothing   ts 
lost. 

I  shall  be  what  yon  desire  me  to 
be. 

Shall  we  imagine,  that  the  laws, 
which  Caesar  has  read,  proclaim- 
ed, and  enacted,  are  to  be  abol- 
ished? 
£cce  bfbit  tficns ;  pliiet,  crAlo^  hd-    Behold  the  .rainbow  drinks  (draws 


Nihil  est  amabflius  virtAte. 

Omnia  mxUdntur;  nfhil  inOhit, 

Ut  voles  md  dsse,  fta  ero. 

£as  I^ges,  qufis  Cadsar  recMvit, 
pronwUidvUj  tutUf  nds  everten- 
dsis  putdbtmus  ? 


die. 


wiU 


up  the  water),  I  think  it 

rain  to-day. 
How  easy  the  practice  of  virtue  is ! 
How  often  the  most  distinguished 

talents  lie  buried  in  obscurit}' ! 

II.  In  direct  questions,  i.  e.  in  those  which  require  an  imme- 
diate answer.     £.  g. 

Whose  book  is  this  ?  —  Mine. 
Who  are  you?  —  I  am  Pamphi- 

lus. 
From  what  place  was  Cinna  ex- 
pelled ?  —  Out  of  the  city. 
Woo  does  not  love  Aristides,  though 
dead  ?  —  No  one. 


Qudm  ndn  ^t  fiicllis  vfrtus ! 
Ut  sadpe  summa  ingcnia  in  oc- 
Mto  Idieni! 


Cujns  hie  l(ber  At?  —  Mdns. 
Qub  hdmo  ^t  —  £go  awn  Ptoi- 

philus. 
trnde  dejectus  est  Cinna  ?  —  Ex 

lirbe. 
Quis  Aristidem    ndn  mdrtunm 


diliffk  t  —  N6mo. 

Remark.  —  In  indirect  questions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  verb  is  in 
the  subjunctive.  £.  g.  Die  mtAt,  cujus  hie  liber  sit.  Tell  me  whose 
book  this  is.  Nescio,  qms  homo  sb,  I  do  not  know  who  you  are.  (Cf. 
Lesson  LXXXVU.  i>.) 


III.  In  conditional  clauses, 
real,  and  not  as  a  hypothetical 
Pdma   ex  arbdrlbus,   a  crAda 

siinX,  vl  aveUunlur ;  si  mat&ra 

et  cdcta,  decidunt. 
Si  qufs  oridnte  Canfeulft  ndtus 

est,  in  miiri  non  morietur. 
Ista  vdrltas,  etidttui  Jucdnda  ndn 

estf  mfhi  tdmen  gHUa  est, 

Qut  pdsmm  putAre  mS  restittl- 
tmn,  si  distrahor  ab  lis,  per 
qoos  restitiitus  siim  ? 

Nulla  alia  in  civitAte,  nisi  in  quH 
pdpuli  pot^stas  siimma  est^  ul- 
lum  domicLLium  hdbet  Kb^rtas. 


when  the  case  is  asserted  as  a 

or  doubtful  one.     E.  g. 

Unripe  fruit  is  plucked  from  the 
trees  by  force ;  if  lipe  and  mel- 
low, it  &lb  of  its  own  accord. 

If  any  one  is  bom  when  the  dog- 
star  rises,  he  will  not  die  at  sea. 

This  truth,  although  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  one,  is  nevertheless 
agreeable  to  mo. 

How  can  I  consider  myself  restored, 
if  I  am  distracted  by  those  through 
whom  I  was  restored  ? 

Liberty  can  have  no  abode  in  any 
state,  except  where  the  power 
of  the  people  is  supreme. 
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ifiSgo,  ni  piigna  restituiiur,  fortCL-  Unless  the  contest  is  renewed,  I 
nam  cum  omnibus,  infUmiam  shall  feel  our  misfortune  in  eom- 
sdlus  sentiam.  mon  with  all,  and  the  di^jgracc 

alone. 
Remark.  —  ^Vhen  the  condition  expressed  b^'  si  and  itut  is  not  a 

real,  but  merely  a  hypothetical  one,  the  verb  is  m  the  subjunctive,  on 

which  see  Lesson  lSlXXVI.) 

PECULIAR    USE    OP    THE    INDICATIVE. 

B,  The  Romans  sometimes  use  the  indicative  in  construc- 
tions in  which  the  English  idiom  requires  the  subjunctive. 

I.  With  verbs  and  expressions  denoting  abilit^^  permitnony 
duty,  necessity,  and  the  like,  the  present  indicative  is  commonly 
put  instead  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  and  the  imperfect,  the 
perfect  indefinite,  and  the  pluperfect  indicative  instead  of  the 
pluperfect  subjunctive. 

Such  verbs  are  possum^  licet,  debeo,  decet,  oportet,  neccAse  est ;  lofi- 
gwn,  aequum,  par,  consentanmm,  saivt,  satius,  melius^  optimum  est,  erat, 
/tiit,fuiraf,  and  the  like.  So  also  the  participle  in  dits  with  sunit  eraui, 
&c.  In  all  these  cases  the  present  is  rendered  by  the  English  foiffM, 
collide  tcould,  or  should,  atid  the  past  tenses  by  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  have,    £.  g. 

I  could  enumerate  the  many  pleas- 
ures of  agriculture,  but,  &c. 

0  how  easy  it  tcould  have  been  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  eo* 
tire  world  1 

1  might  liave  called  the  disorders  of 
the  mind  diseases,  but  the  name 
would  not  have  been  applicable 
to  all  cases. 

I  ought  to  have  been  king. 

I  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
republic,  later  doubtless,  than  I 
should  have  done. 

You  ought  to  have  instructed  and 
educated  your  children. 

You  should  have  done  this. 

It  would  have  been  fiir  better  to 
occupy  the  defile. 

You  should  have  entered  upon  this 
road. 

Murcna  ought  not  to  have  been 
taunted  with  the  name  of  Asia, 
from  which  Uie  glory  of  his 
fiuuily  is  derived. 


Possum  pdrsequi  miilta  oblcctar 
mcnta  rcrum  rusticilrum,  sed 
•      &c. 

O  qudm  facile  6rai  drbis  impd- 
rium  occup&re  1 

Perturbatidnes  animdrum  jtotl- 
ram  dgo  indrbos  appelmre; 
sed  non  conveniret  ad  omnia. 

Oh,  r6gem  md  dsse  oportuit. 
J^'i  fundamdnta  niipiiblicae,  s^ 
rius  omnfno,  qudm  decuit. 

LA)Sro8  tuos  institdere  atque  era- 

dire  debuisti. 
Hdc  fdcere  debebas, 
Ldnge  utUius  fmi,  angiistias  ddl- 

tus  occupure. 
Hade  via  tibi  eixii  ingrediettda, 

Ndn  Asiae  ndmen  dftjicicndum 
Murcuae  fait,  ex  qiid  laQs  fa- 
in£Uae  constit^ta  dst 
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Remarks. 

1.  In  condititional  sentences  the  historians  sometimes  likewise  em- 
ploy one  of  the  past  tenses  of  the  indicative,  instead  of  the  more  usual 
pluperfect  subjunctive^  to  denote  that  something  tcould  have  taken  place 
under  certain  conditions.  £.  g.  Jam  Janies  j^utm  peslUentia  trislior 
erat  (s^  fiiisset),  ni  annonae  foret  subventum.  The  famine  would  have 
heen  a  sadder  calamity  than  the  pestilence,  unless  additional  supplies 
had  been  procured.  Ihnere  fccerat  (=  fecissct)  Nervoj  si  adoplasset 
alium,  Nerva  would  have  acted  inccnisiderately,  if  he  had  adopted 
another. 

2.  In  like  manner,  the  imperfect  indicative  sometimes  (though  less 
frequently)  stands  instead  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  when  the  verb 
of  the  conditional  clause  is  of  the  same  tense.  E.  s.  tSlultum  erat 
(■«  esset^  monercy  nisi  fieret,  It  would  be  folly  to  admonish,  unlcia 
your  advice  were  heeded.  Omnino  supervacua  erat  (=«  esset)  doctri" 
na,  si  nalUra  sufficeret, 

II.  In  general  relative  expressions,  i.  e.  in  those  introduced 
by  quisqtiiSj  guotquot,  gmcunqv£,  quantuscunque,  quantulus' 
cunque^  tUtU,  utcunqtte,  and  other  compounds  of  cunque,  the  verb 
is  more  commonly  in  the  indicative  than  in  tlie  subjunctive. 
E.g. 

Quidquid  id  dst.  Whatever  that  may  be. 

Quoquo  mddo  rds  sd  hdbei;  or    However  that  may  be. 

Uicunque  sd  hdbet  res. 
Q^^cunqu€  is  est.  Whoever  he  may  be. 

Quidquid  habuitj  quantumcunque    AVhatever  property  or  fatness  he 

/tit^  illud  totum  hubuit  ex  (lis-        possessed,  he  owed  it  all  to  his 

cipli'na.  discipline  and  skill. 

Quern  eon  didrum  cunque  ddbit,    Mark  as  clear  gain,  whatever  day 

liicro  apponc.  your  destiny  may  grant  you. 

Qdilqmd  id  esty  timeo  Ddnaos  et    Whatever  that  may  be,  I  dread  the 

ddna  fenSntes.  Gi'eeks,  even  when  they  ofFcr 

presents. 
ll6mineshen6yo\o9y qualescunque    It  is  hard  to  pursue  benevolent 

sunty  grdve  dst  insequi  contu-        men  of  any  acscription  with  in- 

mcliil.  suits. 

Utcunque  sdse  res  hdbety  tua  est    However  that  may  be,  the  fault  is 

ciilpa.  yours. 

Remark. — The  words  above  enumerated  are  sometimes  also  fol- 
lowed by  the  subjunctive,  especially  among  the  later  Roman  authoi's. 
E.  g.  Quibusctmque  verbis  uti  velis,  Whatever  words  you  may  wish  to 
employ.  In  quacunqtie  parte  sit  tilubatumy  In  whatever  part  there 
may  have  been  a  failure. 

IIL  In  clauses  introduced  by  sive  —  <tVe,  tlie  verb  is  gener- 
ally likewise  in  the  indicative.     E.  g. 
Sice  tacibisy  sive  Idqueris^  mihi    Whether  you  are  silent,  or  whether 

periude  est.  you  speak,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me. 
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Slve  vOrnm  est,  sive  falsum,  mihi  Whether  it  is  true  or  fabe,  it  has 
qui'dem  ita  renuntiatum  dst  been  so  reported  to  me. 

Yeuiet  tempus  mortis,  et  (juidem  The  time  of  death  will  come,  and 
celdriter,  et  sive  retractdbis,  that  quickly,  whether  you  resist 
sive  properabis.  it  or  accelerate  it 

Remark.  —  Instances  of-  the  subjunctive  also  occur.    £.  g.  Nam 

sive  ilia  defensione  uti  voluisses,  sive  Adc,  qua  utSriSy  condemneris  ne- 

cesse  est,  f'or,  whether  you  had  intended  to  use  that  defence  or  the 

one  you  are  using  now,  you  must  be  condemned. 

To  dmtbt,  to  he  uncertain.    DMtore,  dvbXum  or  in  duhio  esse. 
To   doubt,    question    any-  (  Dubitare  de  aliquft  re  or  aliquid. 

thing.  (  Rem  in  dubium  voeare. 

I  doubt  whether.  Dublto,  in  dubio  sum,  num  (with 

the  snbj.). 

I  doubt,  whether  ....  or.    {  ^S?^."'"""  •  •  '    <"'  i"^^  *^ 

I  do  not   doubt,  that  (but    Ndn  (iublto,  quin  (with  the  subj.). 

that). 

Tk  ^    1.4.  ^u  » o  f  DubitAsnc  hdc  ? 

Do  you  doubt  that  ?  |  y^^^  ^  j^  ^^^^j^^  ^ 

T  J        I.  J     ui.  'i.  S  Ndn  diibito. 

I  do  not  doubt  A  |Rdmindubiumn6nv<Sco. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Dubitiri  ndn  pdtest. 

What  do  you  doubt  ?  Qu/d  diibitas  ? 

I  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  In  ddbium  vdco  id,  quod  ffle  mihi 
nie.  narrdvit 

I  doubt  whether  he  has  arrived.     Diibito,  num  advdncrit 

Who  doubts  that  my  father  has  Qufs  diibitat,  quin  pater  mdus  pro- 
left  ?  fectus  sit  ? 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  he  will  (  Ndn  ddbito,  quin  ventilrus  at. 
come.  (  Non  diibito,  eum  ventdrum  esse. 

lie  is  sure  that  he  will  not  come.    Ndn  diibitat,  qutn  ndn  ventQnis  siL 

Who  doubts  that  man  is  mortal  ?     Qtiis  diibitat,  hdminem  mortalem 

dssc? 

No  one  can  question  it  Nemo  rdm  in  diibinm  vocflre  pnssit. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  judges  Diibium  dst,  iitrum  jiidices  an  juni- 
or the  lawyers  are  to  blame.  consiilti  vituperdndi  sint. 

/  am  inclined  to,  perhaps^    DubXto  an,  haud  scio   an^   nescio 
probably*  an  (with  the  subj.). 

I  am  inclined  to  give  him  the  Ddbito  an  hiinc  primum  dmnium 
first  place.  ponam, 

A  man  of  consummate  wisdom,     Vir  sapientissimus  atque  haCul  scio 
and  perhaps  the  most  distin-        an  omnium  praestantissimus. 
ffuished  of^them  aU. 

It  IS  perhaps  enough.  IlaiUl  scio  (nAcio)  an  s^tis  sift 

ft,  M  A^      (  Consetitio,  ire,  sensi,  senswn. 

To  mree  or  consent  to  n)convenU«iihi  (ccW  auquo  i» 
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To  disagree,  diiler. 

We  agree. 

Peace    has    been    agreed 
upon. 

To  admit,  confess. 

To  concede,  grant 

To  s^ree,  or  to  compose  a 
dinerence. 

To  become  reconciled  to  one. 
To    consent    (to    do   any- 
thing). 

Did  you  agree  about  the  price  ? 

We  did  agree. 

What  did  you  agree  upon  ? 
We  were  agreed  upon  the  safety 

of  the  republic. 
Did  you  agree  in  pnusiug  him  ? 

We  did  not  agree. 

The  age  of  Homer  is  not  agreed 

upon. 
Do  you  consent  to  my  doing 

that? 
I  do  consent 
Do  you  confess  (admit)  that  to 

be  a  fault? 
I  admit  it 

Do  you  confess  your  error  ? 
I  do  confess  it 
How  much  did  you  pay  for  that 

hat? 
I  paid  three  dollars  for  it 
At  what  price  did  he  buy  the 

horse? 
He  bought  it  for^  five  hundred 

dollars. 
Did  they  compose  their  differ- 
ence? 
They  have  composed  it 
They  have  become  reconciled. 
He  has  become  reconciled  tome. 
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Discrepare,  disscntire. 

5Cdnvenit  inter  nds. 
Nds  conv^nimus. 
Paix  cdnvenit 

(  Fateor,  eri,  fessus  sum. 

(  Coniiteri  (aliquid  alicui). 

Conccdo,  ere,  cesai,  cessum  (ali- 
cui AUQUID). 
(  Comp5nere.    In  gratiam  redire. 
•|De  controveraiia   transigere   (egi, 
(     actum). 

Cum  aliquo  in  gratiam  redire. 

Consentlre,     assentiri     (facere, 

REM   FIERI,  UT  FIAT). 

(  Convenitne  tibi  eum  ^  de  prdtio  ? 
1  Convenitne  tibi  pretium  ?. 
j  Convdnit  mihi  cum  ^. 
(  Convcnit  pretium. 

QuA  de  r6  consens/stis  inter  vds  ? 

De  reipiiblicae  salute  consdnsimus. 

Yds  in  illo  lauddndo  consens^stis  ? 
<  Ndn  consdnsimus. 
(  f  mmo  vero  dissdnsimus. 

Super  Homdii  aetate  ndn  consen- 
titur. 

Consentisne,  ut  hdc  filciam  ? 

Ndn  dissdntio. 

Faterisne  illud  dsse  vitium  ? 

FAteor. 

Confiterisne  ttium  errdrem  ? 
Confiteor.  * 

Qudntam  pecuniam  isto  pro  pileo 

solvfeti? 
Tres  tJialdros. 
Qwinti  emit  ille  dquum  ? 

(^&iiit  dum)  quingdntis  thaldris. 

Transegeruntne  de  controvdrsiis  ? 

Composiidrunt  et  transojjdrunt. 
In  gnitiam  inter  Re  redidrunt. 
In  grdtiam  mecum  rddiit. 


«  (( For  **  with  the  price  is  not  expressed,  oocording  to  Lesson  LXXL  A, 
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To  wear  (clothes,  a  ring,  ffc.'). 

To  wear  a  coat,  a  cloak. 

To  wear  a  sword. 

Did  he  wear    black   or    white 

clothes  ? 
lie  wore  white  ones. 
Had  he  boots  or  shoes  on  ? 
lie  had  shoes  on. 
lie  habitually  wore  a  gem  on  his 

finger. 

Tlie  custom,  habit. 

Against  my  custom. 
It  is  against  my  custom. 

It  is  customary. 

As  is  customarj'. 

According  to  custom. 

To  observe,  take  notice  of, 
perceive  something. 
Do  you  perceive  that  ? 
I  do  perceive  it 
Did  you  take  notice  of  that  ? 
1  did  not  observe  it. 
Did  you  notice  what  he  did  ? 
I  did  notice  it. 

To  expect,  ho])e. 

Do  you  expect  to  receive  a  let- 
!er  from  your  uncle  ? 

I  do  expect  it. 
Did  we  expect  it  ? 
AVe  did  not  expect  it. 

To  procure,  get. 

To  acquire  (procure). 
Can  you  cet  me  some  money  ? 
I  cannot  do  it 
lias  he  been  able  to  procure  the 

necessaries  of  life  ? 
He  has  been  able. 
I  cannot  get  anything  to  eat. 
He  has  acquired  w^th,  honor, 

and  influence. 


C  O^ro,  ?re,  gessi,  gestum. 

-J  Gestare  (vestem,  anulum,  &c.). 

( Indutum  esse  veste,  &c. 

Amictum  esse  to^a,  pallio. 

Cinctum  esse  gladio. 

tftrum  vcstem  gercbat  nigram  an 
cdndidam  ? 

Cdndidam  gerebat 

Caligisne  an  excels  indutus  drat  ? 

Indutus  crat  cdlceis. 

Gestabat  gcmmam  d{glto. 

Consuetudo,  tnis,  f. ;  mOs,  gen.  mdrts, 

m. 
Contra  mcam  consuetiidf  nem. 
N6n  est  meae  consuettidinis. 
rMds  est    Est  moris  (ut . . .  .^. 
]  Consuetudo  obtlnet   (faciendi  ali- 

quid). 
'Ut  est  moris  (consuetudlnis),  ut 

sdlet 
Pro  (ex)  consuetiidfne,  ex  more. 
VidSre,  cemere,  animadverttre,  oft- 

serv&re,  perspicire  (aliquid). 
Perspicisne  hdc  ? 
Veix),  perspfcio. 

Observastine  (perspexisttne)  h6c  ? 
Non  ob8er\*dvi  (perspdxi). 
Animadvertistine,  quod  I'lle  fccerit  ? 
AnimadvdrtL 

Exspectdrcy  sperare  (aliquid,  Acc 

cum  Inf.). 
(  Exspectdsne  litteras  a  pdtruo  tuo  ? 
-j  Sperdsue  fore,  ut  Utteras  a  ptitruo 
(     accfpias  ? 
Exspecto  (spdro). 
Kum  nds  exspectalvimus  ? 
Kdn  exspectavimus  (minime  spe- 

rdvimus). 
Parare,  cotnparOre  (siBi,  Aucux 

aliquid). 
Acqulro,  ire,  Avi,  sUum  (aliquid). 
Potdsne  mihi  pardre  peciiniam  ? 
Fdcere  ndn  pdssum. 
Potuitne  acquirere,  quod  ad  vitae 

usum  pertineat  ? 
Pdtuit. 

£^,  ^udd  ddam,  comparftre  n^ueo. 
Divitias,  hondres,  auctoritatcmquo 

acquisivit 
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Exercise  157. 

What  have  you  gained  that  money  by  ?  —  I  have  sained  it  by 
working.  —  What  have  you  done  with  your  wine  ?  —  I  nave  spilt  it 
on  the  table.  —  Where  is  yours  ?  —  It  is  on  the  lai^e  table  in  my  little 
room ;  but  ^ou  must  not  drink  any  of  it,  for  I  must  keep  it  for  my 
father  who  is  ill.  —  Are  you  ready  to  depart  with  me  ?  —  I  am  so.  — 
Why  are  you  laughing  at  that  man  ?  —  I  do  not  intend  to  lan^h  at 
him.  —  I  beg  of  you  not  to  do  it,  for  you  will  break  his  heart  if  you 
laugh  at  him. —  Why  have  they  hanged  that  man?  —  They  have 
hanged  him,  because  he  has  killed  somebody.  —  Have  they  hange<l 
the  man  who  stole  a  horse  (from)  your  brother  ?  —  They  have  pun- 
ished him,  but  they  have  not  hanged  him :  they  only  hang  highway- 
men in  our  country.  —  Where  have  you  found  my  coat  V  —  1  found 
it  in  the  blue  room ;  it  was  hanging  on  a  nail.  —  Will  you  han^  my 
hat  on  the  tree  ?  —  I  will  hang  it  thereon  ?  —  Do  you  doubt  what  I 
am  telling  you  ?  —  I  do  not  doubt  it  —  Do  you  doubt  what  that  man 
has  told  you  V  —  I  do  doubt  it,  for  he  has  often  told  me  what  was  not 
true.  —  Why  have  you  not  kept  your  promise  V  —  I  know  no  more 
what  I  promised  you.  —  Did  you  not  promise  us  to  take  us  to  the  con- 
cert (on)  Thursday  ?  —  I  confess  that  I  promised  you ;  but  the  concert 
did  not  take  place.  —  Does  your  brother  confess  his  fault  V  —  He  does 
confess  it  — What  does  your  uncle  say  to  that  letter  ?  —  He  says  that 
it  is  written  very  well ;  but  he  admits  that  he  has  been  wrong  in  send- 
ing it  to  the  captain.  —  Do  you  confess  your  fault  now  ?  —  I  confess  it 
to  be  a  fault  —  Have  you  at  last  bought  the  horse  which  you  wished 
to  buy  ?  —  How  could  I  buy  the  horse,  if  I  am  unable  to  pitxsuro 
money  ?  —  Unless  you  pay  me  what  you  owe  me,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  go.  —  Ought  I  to  have  gone  into  the  country  yesterday  V  —  You 
ought  to  have  done  it.  —  You  ou^ht  to  have  educated  and  instruct- 
ed your    son.  —  This  letter  ought  to  have  been  written   by  you. 

—  O  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  learn  your  lesson !  —  It  would 
have  been  far  better  to  remain  at  home.  —  f)o  you  know  that  man  ? 

—  Whoever  he  may  be,  I  do  not  wish  to  know  him.  —  However  tliat 
may  be,  you  have  not  done  your  duty  (officiitm  tuum  non  senni' 
t^Uti).  —  Whether  you  go  or  stay,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me. — I  shall 
have  to  write,  whether  lam  sick  or  well. 


Lesson  LXXXV.— pensum  ocTOGESiivruM 

QUINTUM. 

OF  THE  FORM  OF    SENTENCES. 

A.  In  respect  to  their  form,  sentences  are  either  ahsolufe  or  con- 
ditioned, jyositicey  neqaSive^  or  interrogative,  (Cf.  Ijessons  LXXXIV. 
and  LXXXVI.) 
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I.  A  positive  or  affirmative  proposition  asserts  the  existence 
of  a  state  in  a  given  subject  as  present,  past,  or  future  by  means 
of  a  finite  verb  only.  Its  force  may  be  augmented  by  au 
adverb. 

Adverbs  of  this  class  are  called  oflverbia  axserendu    The  principal 
are  fute^  surely;  sane,  profecto,  really;  uttque,  to  be  sure;  vero,  in 
truth,  truly ;  to  which  add  the  (generally)  ironical  seiUcety  videilceiy 
nimlrum,  nempe,  and  quippe,  of  course,  certainly,  forsooth.    £.  g. 
Nae  /111  vehem<Snter  errant^  si  il-    They  are  certainly  very  much  mis- 


lam  mdam  prfstinam  lenitAtem 
perpctuam  sperant  futuram. 
Terra  profecto  mundi  p^rs  cdL 

£stne  fpsus  an  ndn  ^st  ?  —  f s 

est,  certe  is  etft,  is  Atproficto. 
Illud  scire  utifjue  cupio. 
]^<vo  vero  ciipio,  td  ad  md  ventre. 
;fego  istftts  p^udis  consilio  scitt- 

cet  aut  praesidio  nti  volebam  t 
Hfc  de  nostris  verbis  drrat  vide- 

licet. 
Demosthenes   apud   lUios  Idqui 

videlicet  didicerat,  ndn   mui- 

tum  fpse  sScum. 
Ndn  omnia  nimlrum  eidcm  dil 

deddre. 
Quofl  dgo  dmo?*— Aem/M  eos, 

qui  fpsi  Biint  omamenta  rei 

piiblicae. 
Sol  Democrito  mdgnus  vidctur, 

qtiippe  hdmini  eruditO)  in  geo- 

metridque  perfecto. 


taken,  if  they  expect  that  fonuer 
lenity  of  mine  to  be  perpetual 

The  earth  is  doubtless  a  part  of  the 
universe. 

Is  it  he  himself  or  not  ?  —  It  is  he, 
certainly  it  is,  it  is  the  very  man. 

I  desire  to  know  tliat  at  all  events. 

I  certainly  wish  you  to  come  to  me. 

Did  I  forsooth  desire  to  use  tlie  ad- 
vice or  help  of  a  beast  like  tliis  ? 

He  M  mani&stly  mistaken  about 
our  language. 

Demosthenes  had  learnt  to  speak 
with  others,  I  suppo^,  not  much 
by  personal  effort  privately. 

The  gods  have  certainly  not  grant- 
ed even'thing  to  one  man. 

Whom  do  I  honor  ?  Those  cer- 
tainly who  are  themselves  the 
ornaments  of  the  republic 

The  sun  seems  laige  toJDcmocri- 
tus,  he  being  a  learned  man  and 
perfect  in  geometr)'. 


11.  A  negative  sentence  asserts  the  non-existence  of  a  stato 
in  the  subject,  and  is  thus  directly  opposed  to  an  aflirmativc  one. 

Negative  sentences  are  formed  by  means  of  the  adverbs  no«,  not ; 
%ari//,  not  at  all ;  nu'/itW,  by  no  means;  tie,  lest,  that  not  Also  by 
nemo,  nxdlus,  nihil^  nunquam^  nondum<,  nec^  neque^  &c.  To  these  add 
the  negative  verbs  nescioy  nOlOy  nego^  and  veto.     £.  g. 


Nives  in  dlto  m^ri  mix  oidunt. 

Pausilnias  hand  fta  maignU  mdnu 

Gradeia  fiigutus  dst. 
Fotestis  cff  I'cere,  ut  mdle  mdri- 

ar :  ne  mdriar,  ndn  potdstis. 

fta  Slim  afflfctus,  ut  nemo  un- 
quanu 


Snow  does  not  fall  on  the  main 

sea. 
Pausanias  was  put  to  flight  by  not 

80  very  large  a  Grecian  band. 
You    can    make  me  die  a  cruel 

death,  but  you  cannot  prevent 

my  dying. 
I  am  so  distressed  as  no  one  ever 

was  before. 
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Aon  unquam  lUias  dnto  tdntas 
terror  senAtum  invisit 


Never  at  any  time  before  did  mv\\ 
a  terror  invade  the  senate. 


Nemo  vir  indgnus  sine  dliquo  af-    There  never  was  a  ^at  man  with- 


flatii  divino  unnuam  luit. 
Epicurus  n^gat,  ullum  dssc  tdm- 

puB,  qud  sapiens  ndn  befttus 

sit. 
Fldtnm  duddecim  tiibulae  in  fu- 

ncribas  acihib^ri  vetueruni. 


out  a  certain  divine  enthusia>in. 
Epicurus  denies  that  there  is  any 

time  at  which  a  wise  man  is 

not  happy. 
The  twelve  tables  prohibited  the 

practice  of  wailing  at  funerals. 


III.  When  two  negations  occur  in  the  same  sentence,  the 
first  or  emphatic  one  generally  destroys  the  second. 

Such  are  non  ncmoj  some  one ;  non  fit%i7, 8omethin<v ;  non  nunffttarn, 
sometimes ;  non  nisiy  not  except,  i.  e.  only ;  non  ignore,  I  know  veiy 
well ;  non  pavitnn  non  loqttij  I  cannot  but  speak.  80  also  nemo  non, 
every  one  ;  nihil  uon,  everything ;  nullus  non,  each,  every  ;  nunqtmm 
non,  al^Tays ;  nusquam  non,  everywhere.  E.  g. 
Ildstis  est  in  Urbe,  in  fo'ro ;  ndn    The  enemy  is  in  the  citj%  in  the 

forum ;  there  is  an  enemy  even 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  republic ; 
in  the  senate-house  itself,  I  say, 
there  is  an  enemy. 

He  does  not  seem  to  mo  to  be  a 
free  man,  who  is  not  sometimes 
disengaged  from  business. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  great  dan- 
ger in  which  1  live,  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  multitude  of  rascals. 

It  was  not  their  wish  to  obey  no 
one,  but  not  perpetually  the  same 
individual. 

lie  who  considers  death  an  evil 
cannot  avoid  fearing  it. 

Ko  one  can  avoid  being  the  happi- 
est man  in  the  world,  who  makes 
everything  depend  upon  himself 
alone. 

Tlie  Athenians  thonght  that  Alci- 
biades  could  do  everything. 

Tlie  mind  cannot  be  inactive. 

Alexander  had  fortune  in  his  favor 
in  every  battle  fought  by  hiin. 

I  can  be  ignorant  no  longer. 

They  cannot  *be  nowhere  (=  they 
must  be  somewhere). 


nemo  dtiam  in  I'Uo  sacnSrio  rei 
piiblicae,  in  fiisa,  fnquam,  cii- 
ri&  non  nemo  udstis  dst 

Mihi  liber  <5fl9e  ndn  viddtur,  qui 
non  aliquiindo  nihil  ^it. 

Non  Slim  nesciwf,  quAnto  perfcu- 
lo  vfvam  in  tdnta  multitudine 
improborum. 

Non  il  nemini,  sod  non  sdmper 
uni  parere  voluenmt. 

Qui  mdrtem  in  miUis  p6iiit,  non 
potest  dam  non  time  re. 

Nemo  T)dtest  non  hi^Atimmus  esse, 
qui  in  se  liuo  siia  ponit  dmnia. 


Athenidnses  Alcib^adcm  nOiU  non 
efficere  posse  ducebant. 

M/iil  ligere  animus  non  potest. 

Alexindro  nuUtuM  piignae  non 
scciinda  fortuni^fuit 

Diiitius  nescire  non  pdssum. 

Nwnjwnn  esse  nm  pdssunt. 


INTERROGATIVE    SENTENCES. 

B.  A  sentence  becomes  interrogative,  when  the  speaker  asks  an- 
other person  for  infonnation,  for  instruction,  or  assent  to  his  opinion. 
A  sentence  of  this  kind  is  complete  only  in  connection  with  the  answer. 
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I.  If  the  inquiry  is  made  merely  for  information,  the  emphatic 
wonl  is  put  at  the  beginning,  and  the  expected  answer  is  "yes" 
or  "  no."  If  assent  is  required,  then  the  answer  to  a  positive 
inquiry  is  "  no,"  and  to  a  negative  one  "  yes."     E.  g. 

Sets  Appium  censdrem  hie  o;$tcu-  Do  you  know  tliat  Appius,  the  cen- 
sor, is  doing  wonders  here  ? 

Shall  I  not  ^XL  you  father,  when 
you  call  me  your  daughter  ? 

Did  ye  ever  hear  of  an  iujustirc 
practised  ui)on  any  one  more  in- 
solently, than  this  is  upon  me  ? 

What?    If  I  have  asked  you  aiiy- 


ta  facere  ? 
Non  patrem  ^go  td  ndmincm,  libi 

m  tuam  mS  appdlles  filiaiu  V^ 
J^n  linquain  cuiouam  contuincli- 

dsius  audistis  tiietaui  injuriam, 

fjudm  hacc-dst  mihi  ? 
Quid  ?    Si  td  rogdvero  liquid, 

non  rcspoiidebis  ? 
In/eiix  est  Fabhcius,  qudd  rus 

suum  fddit  ?  —  Aon, 
Aon  vdbis  vi'deor  cum  aliqup  do- 

clamatorc  disput^re  ? — Ktianu 


thing,  will  you  not  reply  ? 
Is  Fabiicius  unliappy,  oecause  he 

digs  his  farm  ? , —  No. 
Do  I  not  seem  to  you  to  be  disnuting 

with  some  dcclaimer  V  —  Yes. 

II.  Questions  requiring  a  more  definite  explanation  or  assent 
are  intixKluccd  by  interrogative  pronoun.*,  ax^ectives,  and  advcrfis. 

Such  are  quU^  qui^  who  ?  quid^  quofl^  what  ?  quantu^^  haw  great  ? 
qttot^  how  many  ?  qu(k\u,  whicn,  what  (of  a  certain  number)  ?  qvullix^ 
what  kind  of*?  quatieSj  how  many  times  ?  quain^  ut^  how  ?  quan*h, 
when  ?  itbi,  where  ?  quo^  whither  ?  qtul,  which  way  ?  ««*/«?,  whence  ? 
To  those  add  cur^  why  ?  qutlre^  whercfora  ?  qui,  or  quomikloj  how  ? 
quIHj  quifbii^  why  not?  &c.     K.  g. 

C2'(L*t  homo dst ? — ]fegosumFiim-     Who  is  the  man? — I  am  Pani- 
philus.  philus. 

AVno  does  not  know,  what  a  stmte 
of  things,  what  a  dangi>r,  wliat  a 
stormy  time  that  was  in  the  re- 
public ? 
Holla!    Is  there  any  one  in   the 
Iiousc  ?     Is  any  one  opening  the 
door? 
AVhat  is  the  character  of  the  lan- 
guage used  by  thew!  ? 
What  sort  of  an  orator,  and  how 
great  a  man  in  the  u^  of  lan- 
guage, do  you  suppose  it  mpiiivs 
to  write  a  history  ? 
AVhcnce  this  love  of  youra  so  un- 

oxpectcd  and  so  sudden  ? 
Why  did   his  domestic   walls  not 

protect  Africanus  ? 
How  van  the  Deity  be  deceived  V 
Why  do  you  not  bear  what  has  to 
be  borne  ? 
Qiiuhii  ixSssim  ?  Why  should  I  not  be  able  ? 


Qui  stjttus,  quod  discrtmen,  qttne 
fiicrit  in  ro  publicH  tempcstas 
ilia,  qttis  nescit  ? 

Hcus,  ecfftus  in  vfilfi  est  ?  hcqith 
hoc  rdcludit? 

Quidin  est  istoruni  onitio  ? 

Quulvt  oratdris  et  qudtifi  hdminis 
in  dicendo  piitas  esse,  histdrt- 
am  sciiberc  ? 

Unde  iste  iimor  tarn  improvisus 

ac  tam  repentinus  ? 
CSir  AfrioAnum  domestic!  parie- 

tes  non  texdrtnit  ? 
Dcus  &d\\  Old  potest  ? 
Quinj  quoci  est  ferandum,  fers  ? 
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III.  Questions  in  Latin  are  frequently  modified  by  particles; 
such  as  ne,  perhaps?  then?  nonnej  not?  is  it  not  so?  nt/m, 
mimne,  then  ?  an^  or  perhaps  ?  anne^  annon,  or  not  ? 

To  nonne  and  annon  the  exj^ected  answer  is  always  "  yes";  to  ntnn 
and  an,  comuionly  **  no."  Tlie  enclitic  ne  is  always  subjoined  to  the 
iMnphatic  word.  When  thb  word  is  the  verb  of  the  sentence,  the 
answer  may  be.  "yea"  or  **no";  when  another  word,  it  is  commonly 


•*  no."    £.  g. 

PergUne  dam  drtcm  illiidere,  in 

(IU&  cxcdUis  ipse  ? 
tibi  aut  qualis  sit  ttla  mdns? 

Potcsne  dicere  ? 
Qudm  rem  ^gis  ?  —  Egone  f  Ar- 

gcntum  ciido,  quod  tibi  ddm. 
Satisne  est,  ndbis  vds  timcndos 

esse? 
Ain*  tu  ?  —  Men*  rogas  ?  —  Mne 

{8c,  est)  ? 
Quid  nunc  ?    Quil  s[ie  ant  qud 

consdio  hue  hiius  ?   Quid  cod- 

ptas,  Thraso  ?  —  Egone  ? 

Ndnne  animadvdrtis  ? 
Nitm  quJdnam,  incjuam,  ndn? 
Num  nejrare  aiides  ? 
Nummtid  duas  habctis  pdtrias  ? 
Ecquid  *  sentf tis,  in  quauto  con- 

tcnitu  vivfitis  ? 
Quid  ?    Deum  I'psum  nunme  vi- 

disti? 
An  quisf]uam  potest  sine  pert 

batidne  mentis  inisci  ? 
An  est  tillum  miijus  malum  tur- 

pitudine  ? 
Anne  est  jfntus  Pamphilus  ? 
An  non  dixi  dsse  hoc  futumm  V 
An  non  est  dmnis  metus  scrvltus  ? 


Do  you  persist  in  deridinjf  the  vcr}' 
art  in  which  you  youi^self  excel  ? 

Where  or  what  is  the  nature  of 
vour  mind  ?    Can  you  tell  ? 

Wnat  are  you  driving  at?— I? 
I  am  coining  silver,  to  give  to  you. 

Is  it  not  true,  that  you  are  to  be 
feare'd  by  us  ? 

Do  you  really  say  so  ?  —  Do  you 
ask  me  ?  —  Is  it  so  ? 

"VMiat  now  ?  With  what  expecta- 
tion or  for  what  pui<pose  do  we 
come  hither?  What  are  you 
after,  Thraso?  — 1? 

Do  ye  not  peri-eive  ? 

Is  there  anything  new,  I  say  ? 

Do  you  dare  to  deny  it  ? 

Have  you  two  native  countries  ? 

Do  you  perceive  in  what  contempt 
you  hve  ? 

What?  Hast  thou  beheld  the 
Deity  hunself  ? 

Can  any  one  be  angry  without 
agitation  of  the  mind  ? 

Is  there  any  greater  evil  than  dis- 
honor ? 

Pamphilus  Is  not  in  the  house,  is  he  ? 

Did  1  not  say  that  this  would  be  so  ? 

Is  not  fear  of  every  kind  servitude  V 


rV.  Questions,  to  which  a  mere  **  yes  '*  or  **  no  "  is  expected, 
may  be  answered,  — 

1.  By  the  rei)etition  of  the  emphatic  word  of  the  question,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  an  intensive  word. 

2.  **  Yes,"  by  sanCy  etiam,  verutn^  vero^  ita,  Ua  est,  ita  en'im  rero. 

3.  "  No,"  by  non^  non  vcro,  »iintm«,  minline  vero,  nihil  mXnus.    E.  g. 
'kstne  pdpulus  CoUatinns  in  siia    Is  the  people  of  CoUatia  master  of 

potostate  ?  —  £st.  itself?  —  It  is. 

♦  After  numqmd  and  tcfjti'ul  tlio  answer  is  geuemlly  "  no " ;  after  ec7«*V, 
Romethoes  •*yes." 

21         46* 
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DAsne  hdc  nobis  ?  —  Do  wine. 
Tane  negas  ? — Neyo  hercle  vero. 

Virtiites    nirro.  —  ^ieaa  ?  — 

Tuas, 
Abiit  Clitipho.  —  Solus  ?  —  5o- 

lus. 
Kon  irftta  ^  ?  —  Non  sum  irata: 

'kstuQ  fF&ter  intus  ?  —  Km  eJsL 
Non  existimas,  c^dere  in  sapidn- 

tern  aegritudinem  V  —  Prdrsus 

non  drbitror. 

Hacccine  tua  ddmus  dst  ?  —  Ila, 

inquam. 
Filcies  ?  —  Verum, 
Yisne    sermdni   rdliqno    dcmus 

djieram  scddntes  ? —  Sane  qui' 

dem. 
Cur  ndn  intrdeo  in  ndstram  dd- 

mum  ?  —  Quid  ddiuun  vd- 

stram  ?  —  tta  enim  vero. 
Die  mihi,  ciijurn  pdcus  ?  an  Moe- 

liboei  i  —  Non,  vcrum  Aegd- 

nis. 
Non   opus   est?  —  Non  heMe 

vc'ro. 
An  ta  hdc  non  crddis  V  —  Mini- 

me  vera. 
An  Gullos  cxistimutiiS  hie  verMiri 

animo  deniisso  utrjue  huuUli  ? 

—  Nihil  viiro  minus. 


Do  you  concede  this   to  iis? — I 

do. 
Do  you  deny  it  ?  —  I  verily  deny 

it 
I  report  virtues. — Mine  ? — Yours. 

Clitipho  has  left.  —  Alone  ?  — 
Alone. 

Are  you  not-  angr}'  ?  —  I  ani  not 
angry. 

Is  your  brother  in  ?  —  lie  is  not. 

You  do  not  suppose  that  a  philos- 
opher can  be  affected  by  misibr- 
tune  ?  —  I  do  not  think  it  possi- 
ble. 

Is  ihi8  your  house  ?  —  It  is. 

Shall  you  do  it?  — Yes. 
Is  it  your  wish  tliat  we  attend  to 
the  rest  of  the  discussion  sitting  ? 

—  Certainly. 

Why  do  I  not  go  into  our  house  ? 

—  What,  into    your  house  V  — 
Ay,  to  be  sui-e. 

Tell  me,  whose  flock  this  is  ?  that 

of    J^icclibceus  ?  —  No,    hut    of 

^gon. 
It  is  not  neccssarj'  ? — No,  by  my 

troth,  no. 
Or  do  you  not  believe  this  ?  —  By 

no  means. 
Do    you  think   the  Gauls  remain 

hcixi  humble  and  subnii:sive  ?  — 

Far  from  it. 


Remarks. 

1.  Ttecte  and  optlme  arc  cither  "yes"  or  "no,**  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  question.  Scilicet ^  "  doubtless,*'  "  to  be  sure,  aflinns 
ironically.  E.  g.  ScUin*  salve  ?  die  mild.  —  Recte^  Are  you  veiy  well  ? 
tell  me.  —  I  am.  Quid  est?  —  i\7//i7,  recte  perge.  What  is  it?  — 
Nothing.  Thucydidem,  inquit,  imitamur.  —  Ojyfime,  We  imitate  Thu- 
cydides,  he  says.  —  Very  well.  Ego  tibi  irascererf  tiln  ego  poxivm 
irasci  f  —  Scilicet !  I  angry  with  you  ?  Could  I  be  angry  with  you  ? 
—  Forsooth! 

2.  /mo  or  tmino  always  corrects  the  preceding  cjuestion,  and  cither 
raises  doubt  or  opposes  something  else  to  it  frometmies  the  very  opix>- 
site).  Hence  it  is  sometimes  "  yes,"  "  to  oe  sure,"  and  sometmics 
"no,"  "O  no."  E.g.  Credisnel ~~Tmo  certe  (Ay,  to  be  sure). — 
Non  pafria  pracstat  omnibus  officii^  f — Immo  retv  (certainly). —  7V- 
nuxne  emt  f  —  Imo  pertinax  (Nay,  even  pciiiuacious).  —  iSilMne  JiUtts  i 
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Immo  vero  (on  the  contrar}*)  obsecrdbh  palrem^  ne  faciat,  —  Die,  me 
orare,  tU  veniaL  —  Ad  te?  —  Imo  ad  Philumenam  (No,  but  to  Phi- 
lumena). 

3.  If  the  answer  is  given  with  a  noun,  adjective,  or  pronoun,  its 
case  must  be  the  one  rcrjuired  by  the  verb  of  the  question.  E.  g. 
Cvjus  liber  estf-^  Caesaris,  —  Mene  vis  ?  —  Te.  Quanti  emM  1  — 
Parva 

DISJUNCTIVE    QUESTIONS. 

C  L  An  interrogative  eentence  may  be  composed  of  two 
or  more  members,  in  such  a  manner  that  one  excludes  the  other. 
Such  questions  are  called  disjunctive  or  double^  and  are  of  two 
kinds,  viz, :  — 

1.  The  second  member  is  simply  the  negation  of  the  first.  £.  g.  Is 
ambition  a  virtue,  or  none  (i.  e.  or  is  it  not  a  virtue)  ? 

2.  The  second  member  contains  another  question  opposed  to  the 
first.  £.  g.  Has  he  conquered,  or  you  (i.  e.  or  have  you  conquered)  ? 
If,  in  the  answer  to  a  double  question,  one  of  the  cases  is  afiirmed,  the 
other  is  denied,  and  vice  versa.  £.  g.  It  is  not  a  virtue.  He  has  con- 
quered, and  not  you. 

II.  The  particles  employed  in  such  disjunctive  questions  are 
as  follows :  — 

1.  The  first  member  is  either  introduced  by  utrunty  niim,  —  nc,  or 
stands  without  any  particle. 

2.  The  '*  or"  ^  the  second  member  is  generally  an,  but  when  the 
first  member  is  without  a  particle,  the  enclitic  ne  may  take  tlie  place 
of  an.  When  the  question  contains  more  than  two  members,  the  for- 
mula is  tUrum,  &c an  ... .  an,  &c. 

3.  The  "  or  not"  of  the  second  member  is  annon  (or  an  non)j  and 
more  rarely  necne. 

The  use  of  these  particles  gives  rise  to  five  different  fonnulas  for 
disjunctive  questions.     They  are  as  follows :  — 


ntrum. 

utmmne 

an. 

anne. 

num, 

numquid 

an. 

annon. 

—  ne 

an, 

annon. 

an, 

annon. 

— 

ne. 

necne. 

Examples. 

Nam  tdbulas  hibet,  annon  f  Has  ho  the  pictures,  or  not  ? 

l}trum  inimos  sociorum  ab  rd  Did  you  alienate  the  minds  of  our 

piiblicft  abaliendbas,  an  nan  1  allies  from  the  republic,  or  not  ? 

Une  est,  qu^m  quaero,  annon  t  Is  it  he  whom  I  am  looking  for,  or 

not? 

Siint  hade  tiia  v^rba,  necne  f  Are  these  vour  wonls,  or  not  ? 

Dioam  huic,  an  non  dlcam  ?  Shall  I  tell  him,  or  shall  I  not  tell  ? 
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Uh-van  fgitur  hila    cdrporis,  an  AVhich  would  you  then  rather  harCf 

Pythd<!orae  tibi  mAiis  vires  in-  physical  strennrth  like  this,  or  the 

gi^nii  odri  ?  intellectoal  powers  of  Pythago- 
ras? 

lytrum  ti(ndem  perspicuisne  dii-  Are  doubtful  thinss  elucidated  by 

bia  aperiiiutur,  an  diibiis  per-  those  that  are  dear,  or  are  the 

spkua  toUuntur  ?  clear  corrected  by  the  doubtful  ? 

Nuinquid  diias  habctis  pdtrias,  an  Have  you  two  countries,  or  is  that 

est  ilia  pdtria  commiinis  ?  your  common  country  ? 

Aristdteles  ips^ne  crrat,  an  lUios  Is  Anstode  himself  mistaken,  or 

viilt  errftre  ?  does  he  wish  others  to  be  so  ? 

K<k;to  itinere  dux(sd  ezdrcitum  Did  you  march  the  army  directly 

ad   hdites,  on   per  anfhktus  a^iist  the  enemy,  or  by  a  cir- 

^  vi&rum  V  cuitous  route  ? 

Utrum  hdc  t\i  plinim  commemi-  Do  you  not  recollect  this  very  well, 

nisti,  an  ^go  ndn  s^tis  intel-  or  did  I  not  sufficiently  conipiv- 

Idxi,  an  mutasd  sententiam  ?  licnd  it,  or  have  you  changiil 

your  opinion  ? 

BomtovM  vdnio,  an  hie  mdneo,  Shall  I  go  to  Rome,  or  remain  here, 

an  Arpinum  fugio  ?  or  flee  to  Arpinum  ? 

Remarks. 

1.  Utruin  indicates  at  the  very  outset  that  a  second  question  is  to 
follow.  In  direct  double  questions  beginning  with  nmn,  the  first  mem- 
ber is  expected  to  be  denied,  and  the  second  affirmed.  (Cf.  Lesson 
LXXX  V.  B.  III.)  In  double  questions  otherwise  introduced,  either 
member  may  be  affirmed  or  denied. 

2.  The  ne  of  the  second  member  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  indi- 
rect questions.  E.  g.  Sine  8ciam,  capfim  mateme  in  cwttris  tuis  «m,  I 
•wish  to  know  whether  I  am  a  captive  or  your  mother  in  your  camp. 
Albtts  aieme  fiteriit^  ifftiomt,  He  knows  not  whether  you  were  white 
or  black.  On  the  use  of  these  particles  in  indirect  disjunctive  quc^ 
tions  generally,  see  Lesson  LXxXVn.  Z>. 

3.  When  "or"  introduces  no  second  question,  but  only  another 
word  of  the  same  question,  it  is  expressed  by  aiU.  £.  g.  Tibi  ego  aut 
tu  mihi  9ervus  est —  Voluptas  melioremne  eJicU  aut  laudabdwrem 
virum  t 

4.  If  the  second  member  of  a  double  question  is  introduced  by  the 
English  **  and  not,*'  the  Romans  put  simply  non.  E.  g.  Ergo  hUtrio 
hoc  videbit  in  sccnA,  non  videbit  vir  sapiens  in  vita  t  Will  tlie  actor 
see  this  on  the  stage,  and  the  philosopher  not  in  life  ?  IIuJus  vos 
animi  monumenta  retinebis,  corporis  in  Ilalid  nullum  sepulcrum  esse 
patiemini  ?  Will  you  retain  the  monuments  of  his  genius,  and  not  suffer 
a  sepulchre  for  his  body  in  Italy  ? 

The  fornix  figure,  Forma^Jigura^  ae,  f.    Sj)€cies^  ci^  f. 

The  woman  Femlna,  ae,/ ;  muUer,  Sris,/. 

The  wife.  Conjux,  ugis,/  ;  uxor,  oris,/ 

The  married  woman.  Nupta,  marita,  ae,/. 
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The  Indy  of  the  house,  mis- 
tress. 
The  mother. 
The  daughter. 
The  ffirl. 
The  door. 
The  bottle. 
The  phial. 
Tlie  fork. 
The  spoon. 
The  plate. 

The  cup. 
The  saucer. 
The  towel. 
The  napkin. 
The  soup. 
The  butter. 
The  dessert. 

To  serve  the  dessert 
To  eat  (si)))  soup. 

To  wipe.  •] 

To  speak  through  the  nose. 
The  nose. 

The  silk. 

Made  of  silk. 

Tlic  silk  stuff. 

The  silk  stocking,  cravat,  &c. 

Mj-  good  linen. 
Hts  beautiful  linen  shirts. 
The  room  (parlor). 
The  sleeping-room. 
The  closet,  chamber. 
The  wardrobe. 
The  dining-room. 
Tlio  front-room., 
The  back-room. 
The  study. 

To  live  in,  occupy.  < 

To  live  in  the  front  (or  first 

part  of  the  house). 
The  sister. 

The  young  lady  (virgin). 
The  tongue. 
The  language. 


Materfamilias,  /. ;  ht'ra,  domYna, 
ae,/. 

Mater,  tris,/ 

Filla,  nata,  ae,/. 

Fuella,  ae,  /. 

Ostium,  i,  n. ;  janfia,  ae,/. 

Lagcna,  ae,/. 

Ampulla,  ae,/. 

Furca,  ae,/. 

Cochlear,  is,  n. 

Catillus,  i,  m.  (;i/.  catnia,n.);  di- 
scus, i,  m.  {large  j)late). 

Pocillum  ansatum  (i,  n,). 

Scutella,  ae,  / 

Mantele,  is,  n. ;  mantelium,  i,  n. 

Mappa,  mappula,  ae,/ 

Jusculum,  1,  n. 

Butyrum,  i,  n. 

Mensa  secmida  (ae,  /)  ;  belluria, 
5rum,  n. 

^lensam  secundam  apponerc. 

Jusculum  sorbcre  (-bui). 

ITergeo,  ere,  tersi,  tersum. 
Extei^re  (aliquam  kkm). 
De  n&ilbus  Idqut. 
17&SU8,  i,  m, ;  nfires,  ium,/  pi.  (no*- 

ttiis). 
Bombyx,  ycis,  m. ;  serlca,  drum,  «- 
Seilcus,  bombycinns,  a,  um. 
Sortca,  bombycina,  drum,  n. 
Tibiale  serlcum,  focalo  bombyci- 

num. 
Lintea  mea  b5na  (pl\ 
Indusia  ejus  lintea  pulchra. 
Diaeta,  ae,/ 
Cubiculum,  i,  n. 
Conclave,  is,  n. 
Conclave  vestiailum. 
Coenaculum,  triclinium,  i,  n. 
Cubiculum  antlcum. 
Cubiculum  postlcum. 
Museum,  i,  n. ;  bibliothSca,  ae,/ 
Habitare  (in)  allquo  loco. 
Tenere  l5c'um. 
Primum  locum  aedlum  tenere. 

86ror,  oris,/ 
Vii^o,  Inis,/ 
Lingua,  ae,/. 
Lingua,  ae,/;  sermo,  5nis,  m. 
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The  street.  Via,  via  publfca  (ao,  /)  ;  platda, 

ae,/.  (wide  street). 

The  city,  town.  •  Urbs,  gen,  urbis,/  ;  oppldum,  i,  n, ; 

ci  vitas,  atis,yl  (^inhabitants). 

The  hand.  Miinus,  us,/. 

The  right  hand.  Dextra,  ae,/. 

The  lefl  hand.  Sinistra,  laeva,  ae,/ 

The  nut  Nux,  ^cm.  nucis,/ 

Tlie  father  and  hb  son  or  his  Puter  et  ejus  filius  vel  filia. 

daughter. 

Tlie    mother  with  her  son   or  MAtcr    cum    ejus    fflio    seu    fflia 

daughter.  (luit-a). 

The  child  and  its  brother  or  its  Infans  cjusque  frilter  sive  sdror. 

sister. 

To  take  into  one*s  hand.  In  manum  stimere. 

To  hold  in  one's  hand.  (In)  uiiknu  tencre. 

To  write  with  one's  own  hand.  lilanu  propria  scribCre. 

He  thinks  he  will  be  praised.  Credit,  sd  laudutum  in. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  be  loved.  Spero,  md  amatum  irL 

EXERCISK    158. 

Are  you  not  surprised  at  wliat  my  friend  has  done  ?  —  I  am  mach 
surprised  at  it  —  At  what  is  your  son  surprised  ?  —  He  is  sui-piised 
at  your  courage.  —  Are  you  sorry  for  having  written  to  my  uncle  ?  — 
I  am,  on  the  contrary,  glad  of  it  —  At  what  art  thou  afflicted  ?  —  I 
am  not  afflicted  at  the  happiness  of  my  enemy,  but  at  the  death  of  my 
£<iend.  —  How  are  your  brothers  ?  —  They  have  been  very  well  for 
these  few  days.  —  Are  you  glad  of  it  ?  —  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  they 
are  well.  —  Are  you  a  Saxon  V  —  No,  I  am  a  Prussian.  —  Do  the  Prus- 
sians like  to  learn  French  ?  —  They  do  like  to  learn  it  —  Do  the  Prus- 
sians speak  Gennan  as  well  as  the  Saxons  ?  —  The  Saxons  and  the 
Prussians  speak  German  well ;  but  the  Austrians  do  not  pronounce  it 
ver}'  well.  —  Which  day  of  the  week  do  the  Turks  celebrate  (agere  or 
festum  habSre)  ?  —  They  celebrate  Friday ;  but  the  Christians  cel<^ 
brate  Sunday,  the  Jews  Saturday,  and  the  negroes  their  birthday 
(natali.%  sc.  dies),  —  Has  your  sister  my  gold  ribbon?  — #6he  has  it 
not  —  A\Tio  has  my  large  bottle  ?  —  i  our  sister  has  it  —  Do  you 
somethues  see  your  mother  ?  —  I  see  her  oflen.  —  AVhen  did  you  see 
your  sister  ?  —  I  saw  her  three  months  and  a  half  ago.  — AVhohas  my 
line  nuts  ?  —  Your  good  sister  has  them.  —  Has  she  also  my  silver 
forks  ?  —  She  has  them  not  —  AVhy  does  your  brother  complain  ?  — 
He  complains  because  his  ri^ht  hand  aches.  —  AVliich  bottle  has  your 
little  sister  broken  ?  —  She  oroke  the  one  which  my  mother  bought 
yestcnlay.  —  Have  you  eaten  of  my  soup  or  of  my  mother's  ? — I  have 
eaten  neither  of  yours  nor  your  mother's,  but  of  that  of  my  good  sis- 
ter. —  Have  you  seen  the  woman  that  was  with  me  this  morning  ?  — 
I  have  not  seen  her.  —  Has  your  mother  hurt  herself.  —  She  has  not 
hurt  hci-self.  —  Hive  you  a  sore  nose  ?  —  I  have  hot  a  sore  nose,  but 
a  sore  hand.  —  Have  you  cut  your  finger?  —  No,  my  lady,  1  have 
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rut  my  hand.  —  Will  j^ou  give  roe  a  pen  ?  —  I  will  give  you  one.  — 
Will  you  (have)  this  (one)  or  that  (one)  ?  —  I  will  (have)  neither.  — 
AVhich  (one)  do  you  wish  to  have  ?  —  I  wish  to  have  that  which  your 
Bister  has.  —  Can  you  write  with  this  pen  ? —  I  can  write  with  it.  — 
Shall  you  remain  at  home,  or  ride  out  or  drive  out  ?  —  1  shall  remain 
at  home.  —  Has  he  washed  hia  liands  or  his  feet  ?  —  lie  had  done 
both.  —  Has  he  learnt  his  lesson  or  not  ?  —  He  has  learnt  it.  —  Ho  has 
not  leanit  it.  —  You  certainly  are  mistaken,  if  you  supix)se  that  you 
will  be  praised,  unless  you  are  assiduous. 


Lesson  LXXXVI.  — PENSUM   OCTOGESniUM 
SEXTUM. 

OP  THE    SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

A.  "By  the  subjunctive  moo<l  the  speaker  does  not  absolutely 
^ssert  the  existence  of  an  action  or  state,  but  n^prescnts  it  as  he 
conceives  it,  as  dependent  u)x>n  other  circumstances,  and  as  ik>3- 
Bible  only  in  consequence  of  them.  Hence  this  mood  serves  to 
express  that  which  is  contingent,  conditional,  or  hy]X)tIietical ; 
or,  in  general,  that  which  mai/,  can,  miffht,  coiddj  woiUdy  or  should 
be  or  be  done. 

The  subjunctive  is  used  more  extensively  in  Latin  than  in  Enjrlish, 
and  is  oA>en  put  where  the  latter  idiom  i-ecjuires  or  prcfera  the  indica- 
tive It  most  commonly  occurs  in  atthjoined  or  dc])en(1ent  clauses,  as 
its  name  implies,  but  frequently  also  as  the  leading  verb  of  an  inde- 
pendent clause. 

THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  HYPOTHETICAL  PROPOSITION.S. 

li.  An  hypothetical  sentence  is  composed  of  two  membt^rs,  calli!<l 
the  protasis  and  a^wdosis.  The  former  contains  the  condition,  and  is 
coimuonlv  intixxluceil  by  one  of  the  conjunctions  si,  nisi,  eLsi^  etianuii, 
or  tametsi ;  the  latter  denotes  the  inference  or  conclusion.  The  sub- 
junctive may  occur  in  both  these  members  of  an  hypothetical  propo- 
sition, and  represents  an  action  or  state  as  the  jMnsiUe  consec|uencc  of 
other  circumstances;  in  other  words,  tliat  something  tcould  take  place 
or  icoxild  have  taken  place,  if  or  unless  something  else  icere  so  or  had 
been  so.  In  this  use  of  the  subjunctive  (as  condttionalis),  the  Latin 
language  makes  an  im{X)rtant  distinction  between  the  present  and  the 
j)ast  tenses  of  that  mood. 

•  I.  In  the  pratasis  of  a  hypothetical  proposition,  the  imperfect 
and  pluperfect  subjunctive  imply  that  the  fact  or  reality  does 
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not  or  cannot  correspond  with  the  supposition  mnde,  and  in  the 
a|XKlosi3  that  something  iro?«Zrf  he  or  would  have  been,  ly  the  fjict 
supposed  were  or  had  been  a  real  one.     E.  g. 


Si  semper  dptinui  tencrc  pause- 
vntSf  liaud  sdne  consilio  miiU 
turn  efferemus, 

Non  possem  viverc,  nuti  in  h'tteris 
vwerein. 

Si  Neptiinus,  quod  Thdseo  pro- 
inisemt,  non  fecigset,  Theseus 
filio  Hip]x>lyto  nan  orbatus  c^- 
set, 

AOrum  et  argentum,  ads,  ferrum 
frustra  natura  divina  genuis- 
set,  nisi  dadcm  docuisset,  qucm- 
ddmodum  ad  edrum  vcnas  per- 
venirdtur. 

Nee  tu,  n  Athenicnsis  esses^  cir- 
rus linquam/tim^j. 

Id,  nisi  hie  in  tiio  rdgno  essimuSf 
ndn  ttUissem. 

Ndn,  «  redisset  filius,  ei  pitter 

vdniam  ddret  ? 
Ilaec,  sij  hia  bina  qudt  cssent, 

didicisset,  eerte  fion  diceret. 


If  we  were  always  able  to  kw»p 
what  ia  bi'st,  we  surely  wotiKl 
not  sttind  in  need  of  much  de- 
liberation. 

I  could  not  live,  unless  I  lived  in 
letters. 

If  Neptune  hatl  not  done  what  lie 
had  promised  Theseus,  Thrneus 
would  not  have  lo^l  his  son  lliji- 
pol}'tus. 

Divine  Nature  would  have  piXKluccd 
gold  and  silver,  bmss,  imn,  to  no 
purpose,  unless  she  at  the  same 
time  had  taught  us  how  to  get 
at  their  veins. 

Nor  would  you  ever  have  been  a 
distinguished  man,  if  you  had 
been  an  Athenian. 

We  would  not  have  submitted  to 
that,  unless  we  were  here  in  your 
kingdom. 

If  the  son  liad  returned,  would  not 
his  father  give  him  li*ave  ? 

If  he  knew  how  much  twice  two 
are,  he  would  certainly  not  sav^ 
this. 


Hemarks. 

1.  The  protasis  and  apodosis  both  generallv  contain  either  the  im- 
perfect or  the  pluperfect  subjunctive.  The  imperfect,  however,  fre- 
quently takes  the  pbce  of  the  pluperfect  in  one  of  the  clauses,  as  in 
several  of  the  preceding  examples.  When  thus  used,  it  serves  to 
transfer  a  past  action,  jjartly  at  least,  into  the  present  time.  E.  g. 
Qiuxl  eerie  non  fecisset,  si  suwn  nwnerwn  nautdrum  nanes  habcrent 
(s=s  habuissent)^  Which  he  would  certainly  not  have  done,  if  the  shi]i8 
had  had  (lit.  tcere  then  possessed  of)  their  usual  complement  of  meH. 
And  in  the  apodosis :  dmbri  si  staiim  infesio  aginme  wbem  iK'tis^'nt, 
f/rande  discrimen  esset  {=s/uiss€i).  If  the  Cimbri  had  at  once  invaded 
the  city,  there  tcoidd  have  been  a  desperate  struggle. 

2.  Tlie  mood  of  the  verb  in  the  apodosis  is  sometimes  the  indicative 
instead  of  the  subjunctive.  (Cf.  Lesson  LXXXIV.  A.  in.)  E.  g. 
Quern  hominetn,  si  qtn  piulor  in  te  fuisset,  sine  sjip^Mcio  dimillere  mm 
debuisti,  If  there  had  been  any  shame  left  in  you,  you  ought  not  to 
h:ive  dismissed  the  man  without  punislmient.  Quofl^i  PoMi>eiu&  pri- 
Viifus  esset  hoc  temporey  tamen  erat  miUendtiSf  Even  if  romjKy  were  at 
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tir»  timo  a  private  man,  it  would  still  bo  ncccssaiy  to  send  liiin. 
Jamime  caslra  exscindere  parabant  (=  paravment)^  ni  Muciamts  »'X' 
lain  lef/ionfm  opposuisset,  And  now  they  would  have  already  begun 
to  destroy  the  camp,  unless  Mucianus  had  oppased  the  sixth  legion  to 
them.  Praeclare  viceramus  (=  vicissemw!),  nisi  Lepitius  reeipis3i»t 
Anloniumj  We  would  have  won  a  signal  victory,  unless  I^epidus  lias 
received  Antony.     This  usage  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  pluiwrfcct 

II.  The  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  in  Ihe  protasis  indi- 
cate that  the  reality  either  doeSj  or  at  any  rate  may,  correspond 
with  the  supposition  made*  The  apodosis  to  such  a  clause  then 
contains,  either  one  of  the  same  tenses  of  the  subjunctivey  or  a 
tense  of  the  indicative  mood.     E.  g. 

Your  memory  ^ws  weaker,  un- 
less you  exercise  it,  or  if  you  by 
nature  are  somewhat  slow  of 
comprehension. 

You  cannot  preserve  consistency 
of  life,  if  while  imitating  the  vir- 
tues of  others  yoa  neglect  your 
own. 

The  day  would  fail  me,  if  I  wished 
to  enumerate  the  good  men  tliat 
have  suffered  eviL 

If  there  were  no  injuries  (inflicted), 
}'ou  would  not  otten  stand  in 
need  of  help. 

If  Lycurpis  were  tcxlar  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  he  might  rpjoice 


Memdria  fninuXtury  nisi  earn  ex- 
erceaSy  aut  si  sis  natuni  tiiixlior. 


Aequabilit&tem  vftae  ser\'are  n6n 
jxmisy  si  allorum  virtCitem  uui- 
tans  omittas  tiiam. 

D/es  deficiaty  si  velim  numerflro, 
(|uibus  bonis  male  eveuerit. 

Si  injiiriae  non  sint,  haM  sa^pe 
auxilii  egeas. 


Si  exsistal  hd<]ie  ab  I'nferis  Lyciii^ 

gtis,  paudeat  mururum  S|)drtae 

rufnis. 
Sim  iinpinidcns,  si  plQs  jXkifUfernj 

quam  hdmiiii  a  rcrum  iiatura 

tiibui  potest 

Thucydidis  oratidnes  dgo  laudftre 
sdleo;  imitAro  ncque  posHinij 
si  reluHf  nee  velim  fortaisse,  si 
possim. 

Si  scteris  iSspidom  ocfiilte  latfire 
'lispiain,  improlxs  /eccri^j  nisi 
monueris  alterum,  no  assideat 


Nemo  de  ndbis  {Inus  exc^lat; 
siii  (piis  extUUSrily  alio  in  loco 
et  apud  dlios  sU, 


Si  a  oordnft  rdictus 
quemn  dicere. 


Sim,   non 


47 


in  the  ruins  of  the  walls  of  Sparta. 

I  would  be  imprudent,  if  1  de- 
manded moi'e  than  can  be  con- 
ceded to  man  from  the  nature  of 
things. 

I  am  ac(;ustomed  to  praise  the  ora- 
tions of  Thucydides,  but  imitate 
them  I  neither  could,  if  I  would, 
nor  would  I  perhaps,  if  I  could. 

If  (for  example^  you  should  know 
of  an  a^ip  lymg  concealed  any- 
where, you  would  do  wrong,  if 
you  did  not  caution  another  not 
to  sit  down  there. 

Let  no  one  of  our  number  excel 
alone ;  but  if  any  one  has  won 
distinction,  let  him  be  among 
others  and  in  another  place. 

If  I  am  deserted  by  my  audience, 
I  cannot  speak. 
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Remarks. 

1.  From  the  above  examples  it  will  be  perceived,  tliat  in  con- 
ditional clauses  the  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  may  geiicrany  bo 
rendered  by  the  con^sponding  tenses  of  the  indicative,  from  which 
they  difler  but  little,  bometimes,  however,  it  is  better  to  translate 
them  by  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive.  In  Latin,  however, 
the  distinctions,  already  laid  down,  respecting  the  different  tenses  of 
the  subjunctive,  are  never  disregarded,  and  the  present  tenses  (i.  c. 
the  present  and  perfect)  always  unply  the  reality  or  possibility  of  the 
fact  Bupix)sed,  while  the  past  tenses  (i.  e.  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect) 
represent  it  as  wanting  or  impossible.  E.  g.  iTaec  si  tecum  patria  lo- 
quatur,  nonne  impetrare  debeat  ?  If  your  country  should  thus  talk  to 
you  (an  event  which  the  speaker  considers  possible)^  ought  it  not  to ' 
obtain  what  it  requires  of  you  ?  But,  Si  unicersa  procincia  loqui 
posset,  hoc  wee  uteretur,  If  the  entire  province  could  speak  (an  event 
which  the  speaker  deems  impossible)^  it  would  use  this  language  to- 
wards you.     And  so  in  every  instance  of  the  kind. 

2.  When  the  clause  introduced  by  nisi,  nisi  forte,  or  nin  vera  stands 
as  a  correction  of  what  has  gone  before,  it^  verb  is  commonly  in  the 
indicative.  £.  g.  Nemo  fere  saUat  sobriuk,  nisi  forte  insanit,  No  one 
scarcely  ever  dances  when  he  is  sober,  unless  perchance  he  is  insane. 
Erat  autem  tiihil  nooi,  quod  scribiremj  nisi  forte  hoc  ad  te  putas  perti-- 
nere,  I  have  nothing  new  to  write  you,  unless  jierhaps  you  consider 
this  of  importance  to  you.  —  On  the  Indicative  after  jfi,  nisi^  &c.,  geii- 
erally,  see  Lesson  LaXXIV.  A,  iii. 

Jf  (conj.).  Si  Tcum  IxD.  or  Sub.j.). 

If  not,  utdess,  JVwci,  ni :  si  won. 

But  if.  Sin,  sin  autem,  si  vero. 

But  if  not  Si  non,  si  minus,  si  aliter. 

If  indeed.  Si  quidem. 

If  (unless)  perchance.  Si  (nisi)  forte. 

If  any  one.  Si  quis  (or  aliquis). 

If  anything.  Si  quid  (alicjuid). 

If  at  any  time.  Si  quando  (aliquando). 

•rr  T  t.   1  f  Si  liiihi  esset  peciinia. 

If  I  had  money.  j  Si  p«ouniam  taberem. 

Tf  I  saw  him.  Si  eum  vide  rem. 

If  I  were  not.  'Nisi  ego  essem. 

If  he  should  do  this.  Si  hoc  (or  hoc  si)  faceret  (ficiat). 

If  any  one  should  say  this.  -  Si  qu(s  hoc  dicat  (diccret). 

If  peix^hance  he  were  to  lose  his  Si  pcciiniam  siiam  forte  |)crdat 

money.  (perderet). 

AVere  he  at  any  time  to  beat  his  Si  ali(|uando  cihiem  siiam  percdtc- 

dog.  ret  (perciitiat). 

If  you  were  rich.  Si  tu  dives  esses. 

If  he  is  not  ill,  why  docs  he  send  Si  aeger  ndii  dst,  qnid  causae  est, 

for  the  physician  ?  cur  mddicum  acccssat  ? 
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Should  you  (=  if  you  should)  still 
receive  my  letter  to-<Iay,  1  beg 
you  to  call  on  me  instantly. 

Sfiould  he  (=s  if  he  should)  be 
hungn%  something  mu^t  be 
mven  him  to  eat. 

I  should  do  it 

He  would  have  done  it. 

We  would  CO  thither. 

They  would  have  gone  thither. 

They  would  have  written  to  us. 

You  would  thank  me  once. 


I  would  buy  this,  if  I  had  money.  • 

Had  I  money  enough>I  would 

pay  for  it 
Had  I  money,  I  would  give  you 

some  of  it. 
If  I  went  thither,  I  should  see 

him. 
If  I  should  give  this  to  him,  he 

would  keep  it 
If  I  should  give  that  to  him,  he 

would  not  return  it. 
If  you  had  come  a  little  sooner, 
-    you  would  have  met  my  broth- 
er. 
If  he  knew  what  you  have  done, 

he  would  scold  you. 
If  there  was  any  wood,  he  would 

make  a  fire. 
If  I  had  received  my  money, 

I  would  have  bought  a  new 

pair  of  shoes. 
Would    you    learn  I^tin,  if  I 

learnt  it  ? 
I  would  learn  it,  if  you  learnt  it 
Would  you  have  learnt  English, 

if  I  had  learnt  it  ? 
I  would  have  learnt  it,  if  you 

had  learnt  it 
Would  you  go  to  Germany,  if  I 

should  go  there  with  you  ? 
I  should  go  there,  if  you  would 

go  with  me. 
Would  you  have  gone  to  Italy, 

if  I  had  gone  there  ? 
I  would  have  gone. 


Lftteras  m<$as  si  h<5die  ctiam  accx" 
j)iaSj  a  tc  quadso  et  pdto,  ut  sta- 
tim  ad  md  vcnias. 

Si  esuriat,  diindum  est  ^i  ^Uiquid 
ad  manducdudum. 

F^Srem. 

Fecisset 

Nos  ^o  irdmus. 

"ko  ivi'ssent. 

Lltteras  ad  nds  dedisscnt 

Gnitias     mihi    aliqiuiudo    iigercs 

(iJgas). 
£merem  hoc,  si  peciinia  mihi  cs- 

set 
Si  mihi  dsset  peounia,  cmerem  hoc. 
Si  peciinia  mihi  suiU'cerct,  sdlve- 

rem  pro  hoc. 
Si  mihi  ^sset  peciinia,  tibi  de  ca 

d^rem. 
Si  eo  frcm   (dam),  4\un  vidcrem 

(videam). 
Hdc,  si  ei  dalrem,  tendret 

f  stud,  si  ei  ddrem,  milii  non  rest!- 

tiieret. 
Si  aliquiintulo   matiirius  venisses, 

frAtrem  meum  convenisses. 

llle  si  scSret  fiictum  tiium,  tibi  in- 

crcpdret. 
Si  lignum  addsset,  ignem  accendu- 

ret 
Ego,  si  peciiniam  mihi  dcbitam  ac- 

ccpissem,  novum  calcooimu  pAr 

eniissc^m. 
Disccresne  semidncm  Latinum,  si 

ego  diticcrem  ? 
Discerem,  si  tii  disccres. 
Didicissesne  Anglice,  si  ego  didiciri- 

sem? 
IMdicissem,  si  tu  didieissesL 

Facer^sne  iter  in  Germdniain,  si 
dgo  tecum  proficiscerer  ? 

Fdcerem  siine,  si  til  mecum  profi- 
ciscerdris. 

Fecissesne  iter  in  Italiain,  si  dgo 
profcctus  dssem  ? 

Yero,  fecissem. 
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Woold  yoQ  write  a  note,  if  I  had 

written  a  letter  ? 
I  should  write  a  book,  if  you  had 

written  a  letter. 
Would  you  remain  at  home,  if  I 

went  out  ? 
I  sliould  remain  at  home. 

The  (pair  of)  spectacles. 

The  old  man. 

Ontics. 

Tne  optician. 

The  son-in-law. 

The  daughter4n-law. 

The  step. 

To  make  a  step. 

The  progress. 

7b  make  progress  (in  anything). 


Scriber^sne  sehedulam,  si  6go  faV 
teras  scripsisscm  ? 

Scriberem  ^go  librum,  si  tH  litteraa 
scripsisses. 

Tenerdsue  td  ddmi,  si  ^go  in  publi- 
cum prodirem  ? 

Siine,  tencrem  mS  ddmL 
•Perspicillumi  i,  n. 

Senex,  gen,  senis,  m. 

OpttcS,  ca,/. 

Opticas  irnarus. 

Gener,  eri,  m. 

Nurus,  us,/ 

GrSdus,  us,  m. ;  passus,  us,  m. 

Grfidum  facere. 

Progressus,  us,  m. ;  progossio,  onis, 

,    ProcidSre,     ProffrSdL     Pwficere, 
Progressus  facSre,     (iw  aliqita 

RE.) 

f  Progressidncm  facdre  ad  virtutem. 

(  Procedere  et  progrcdi  in  virtute. 
Multum  proficere  (in  aliquft  re), 
jhv  lucMvv  k/M*.  uwuv/  j^.^^.ww^  Pi&rum  proficere.  _ 

Does  he  make  progress  in  learn-    Proficitne  in  linguS  Lati'na    edi- 


To  progress  in  virtue. 

To  make  great  progress. 
To  make  but  little  progress. 


mg  Latin  ? 
Really. 

Once,  at  some  future  time. 
I  should  like  to  know. 
Would  you  have  the  goodness  ? 


sc<Snda? 
Vere  (adv,) ;  re  rerii,  re. 
Aliquando,  olim  (adv.). 
Scire  velim. 
Veltsne     esse    6^     benignitdte 

rut....)? 

Velisne     dsse     tarn     ben^us 

rut..,.)? 
Velisne  mihi  dare  (tribuere)  hoc  ? 
5  Cddat  (cAderet). 
(  Fieri  potest,  ut  cddat 
lie  mi<;ht  do  it.  Fdcere  hoc  pdf«sit. 

To    ask    any  one   about    any*    Interrogare  aliqucm  aliquid  or  de 

thing.  aliqua  re. 

To  keep  one's  be(L  Lecto  teneri,  lecto  affixum  esse. 

{Nescio  (dubito)  an  erres. 
Fortasse  erra& 

EXFRCISE  159. 

Would  you  have  money,  if  yoitr  father  were  here  ?  —  I  sliould 
have  some,  if  he  were  here.  —  Would  you  have  been  pleased,  if  I 
had  had  some  books  ?  —  I  should  have  been  much  pleasetf,  if  you  had 
had  some.  —  Would  you  have  praised  my  little  orother,  if  he  had 
been  good?  —  If  he  liad  been  ^kmI,  I  should  certainly  not  only  have 


Would  you  be  so  good  ? 

Would  you  do  me  the  favor  ? 
He  mirrht  fall. 


Perhaps  you  are  mistaken. 
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E raised,  bat  also  loved,  honored,  and  rewanlcd  him.  —  Should  wo 
c  praised,  if  we  did  our  exercises  ?  —  If  you  did  them  wi^hont  a 
fault,  you  would  be  praised  and  rewarded.  —  Would  my  brother  not 
have  been  punished,  if  he  had  done  his  exercises  ?  —  Ho  would  not 
have  been  punished,  if  he  had  done  tliem.  —  Would  your  sister  liavo 
been  praised,  if  she  had  not  been  skilful  ?  —  She  would  certainly  not 
have  been  praised,  if  she  had  not  been  ven"  skilful,  and  if  she  had  not 
worked  from  inoming  until  evening.  —  Would  you  give  me  some- 
thing, if  1  were  very  good  ?  —  If  you  were  very  good,  and  if  you 
worked  well,  I  would  mve  you  a  fine  book. —  Would  you  have  writ- 
ten to  your  sister,  if  I  had  gone  to  Dresden  ?  —  I  would  have  written 
and  sent  her  something  hanclsome,  if  you  had  gone  thither.  —  Would 
you  speak,  if  I  listen^  to  you  ?  —  I  would  speak,  if  you  listened  to 
me,  and  if  }'OU  would  answer  me.  —  Would  vou  have  spoken  to  my 
mother,  if  you  had  seen  her  ?  —  I  would  have  spoken  to  her,  and 
have  begged  of  her  to  send  you  a  handsome  gold  watch  if  I  had  seen 
her.  —  If  the  men  should  come,  you  would  he  obliged  to  give  them 
scmiething  to  drink.  —  If  he  could  do  this,  he  would  do  that  —  A 
peasant  havhig  seen  that  old  men  used  spectacles  to  read,  went  to  an 
optician  and  asked  for  a  pair.  The  peasant  then  took  a  book,  and 
having  opened  it,  said  the  spectacles  were  not  good.  The  optician 
put  another  pair  of  the  best  which  he  could  find  in  his  shop  upon  his 
nose ;  but  the  peasant  being  still  unable  to  read,  the  merchant  said  to 
him :  "  My  friend,  perhaps  vou  cannot  read  at  all  ?  **  "  If  I  could," 
said  the  pAsant,  "I  should^  not  want  your  spectacles."  —  I  have 
always  flattered  myself,  my  dear  brother,  uiat  you  loved  me  as  much 
as  I  love  you ;  but  I  now  see,  that  I  have  been  mistaken.  I  should 
like  to  know  why  you  went  a  walking  without  me?  —  I  have  heard, 
my  dear  sister,  that  you  are  angry  with  me,  because  I  went  a  walking 
without  you.  —  I  assure  you  tlmt,  had  I  known  that  you  were  not  ill, 
I  should  have  come  for  you ;  but  I  inquired  at  your  phystcian*s  about 
your  health,  and  he  told  me  that  you  liad  been  keeping  your  bed  the 
last  eight  days. 


Lesson  LXXX  V 11.  —  PENSUM  OCTOGESIMUM 
SEPTIMTOL 

THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  INDEPENDENT  PROPOSITIONS. 

A,  Tlie  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  are  frequently  used 
independently  in  a  potential  sense,  and  rendered  by  the  English 
may,  eariy  &c.  In  this  construction  the  perfect  is  generally 
equivalent  to  the  present.     E.  g. 

Fdi-sUan  quaerOtis.  You  may  perhaps  inquire. 

Quu  dubUei  i  Who  can  doubt  V 
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VtiUm  (nSlbn,  m6lim)  sic  existi- 
ines. 

Nemo  iatud  tibi  concedaL 
Fdrsitan  temereyecerim. 
I  lie  ffuaerai  qitispiam,  ciijiLsnam 

causa  tanta  rerum  moiitio  fskta 

sit. 
Ita  facilliine  nne  invidiE  laudem 

invmias  et  amicosjEHzretf. 

Fdoeas  til  hdsti  ?  bonoram  spdm 
virtutemque  debUUest  et  te 
consulalrem,  aut  senatdrepi, 
aut  deuique  dvem  jDU/es  f 


At  ndn  histdria  cesaerim  Gratis, 
nee  oppdnere  Tbucydidi  Sal- 
libtium  tferear. 

Hoc  sine  duUtatidne  conjinmvi- 
rim,  eloquentiam  rem  dsse 
dmnium  difficillimam. 


I  "wigh  you  to  (I  do  not  iriah  you 
to,  I  would  ratber  you  would) 
think  sa 

No  one  can  concede  this  to  yon. 

I  may  perhaps  have  acted  rashly. 

Hei«  some  one  may  inquire,  on 
whose  account  so  gi-eat  exertions 
were  made. 

You  may  thiu  easily  win  glory 
without  any  envy,  and  gain 
friends. 

Can  you  favor  the  encrav?  Can 
you  deject  the  hope  and  coura**o 
of  the  patriotic  ?  and  still  con- 
sider yourself  a  man  of  consular 
rank,  or  a  senator,  or  even  a 
citizen  ? 

But  still  I  cannot  surrender  the 
palm  in  history  to  the  Greeks, 
nor  am  I  afraid  to  op|)Oeic  Sallusst 
to  Thucydides. 

I  can  assert  this  witliout  an^  hes- 
itation, that  eloriuenco  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  things. 


Remarks. 

1.  The  use  of  the  nrcsent  subjunctive  instead  of  the  peifiMit  is  an 
energetic  expression,  by  wliich  an  unfinished  action  is  represented  as 
already  completed.  It  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  active  form  of  verbs, 
but  sometimes  also  occurs  in  the  passive.  £.  g.  Ne  iUi  quidan  se  nth 
his  merVo  praeixdSrini  gloriatUme  sint,  Not  even  they  can  justly  call 
themselves  better  than  us,  and  glory  in  it. 

2.  The  imperfect  subjunctive  is  rarely  used  in  tliis  potential  sense, 
except  where  the  idea  of  unreality  or  impossibility  is  to  be  convoyecL 
Tims  of  wishes  to  which  no  fulfihnent  is  Tor  can  be)  expected :  FW/rm, 
I  could  wish;  noUem,  I  should  be  uuwiliinff ;  maUnn^l  should  ratlier 
wish.  To  these  add  the  second  and  third  perK>ns  singular  of  c/mto, 
pUlOy  crSdOy  videOf  certio^  and  diacenio,  whicn  frcquenth'  occur  in  a 
potential  sense,  instead  of  the  pluperfect  subjunctive.  E.  g.  Rewt  di- 
ceres,  You  wouki  have  called  them  guilty  (i.  e.  if  you  had  seen  them). 
Signum  datum  credSres,  tU  vasa  colltgerenL,  You  would  have  supposed 
that  a  signal  had  been  given  to  collect  vases.  Hawi  facile  dtscererex^ 
You  could  not  have  easily  distinguished.  Quis  unquam  crediret  (or 
arbitraretur)  f  Who  could  ever  have  believed  (or  supposed)  ? 

B,  The  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  are  often  u«e<l  in 
independent  clauses  to  express  a  wish,  an  asseveration,  a  re- 
quest, command,  or  exhoitation,  and  also  a  concession  or  per- 
mission.    E.  g. 
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With  tho  subjunctive  thus  used,  the  English  "not"  is  expressed 
by  ne^  and  not  by  non.  When  a  wish  or  request  is  conveyed,  one 
or  the  verbs  veliniy  suadeoy  or  censeo  is  often  added. 


Dii  bdne  vertatU  ! 

Dd  prohMant  a  ndbis   fmpias 

mcntes ! 
Vdteatit  cives  mdi,  vdleant;  sint 

incdiuincs,  sint  ilordntes,  sinl 

bedti! 

Slei  hade  lirbs  praecldra,  mihl- 
que  pdtria  cansslma ! 

.  JVe  salvus  win,*  si  dliter  scribo, 
ac  scntio. 
Velim  niihi  ignoscas, 
Qu/d(]uid    vcuiat    in    mentem, 

scnbas  velhn. 
^ssedum  aliquod  suddeo  cdpias. 

Trdvtros  viteSy  censeo  ;  aiidio  ca- 
pitales  dsse. 

Fdciax,    Jlelinqutut.    Ad  nos  ve- 

mas, 
Audiat^  videaU    DesinanL 

Hdc  ne  ftceris.     Nihil  igndoeris. 

Misericdrdla  ne  commotus  sis. 
Nihil     incdmmodo     valetudinis 

tiiae  fe'cerut. 
Emas^  ndn  qudd  dpus  ^t,   sed 

qudd  neccsse  dst. 
Immhemtis  ndsrtros  Bnitos,   Ca- 

millos,  D^cios;  coneinus  pdtri- 

am,  paredmus  sendtui,  consu- 

Idmus  bdnis.f 
Memincrlinus  dtiain  adversus  in- 

iiinos   justftiain    ^sse   scrvdn- 

dam. 
Ne  desperemus;   a  legibua  ndn 

receddmiu. 


^lay  the  gods  grant  success  to  it ! 

May  the  gods  defend  us  against 
impious  minds ! 

Farewell  to  my  fellow-citizens, 
fiirewell !  May  they  be  safe, 
may  they  be  prosperous,  may 
they  be  happy  1 

Let  this  noble  city  remain  un- 
shaken, and  my  dearest  father- 
land! 

Let  me  perish,  if  I  write  differently 
from  what  I  think. 

I  wish  you  to  pardon  (or  excuse)  me. 

I  want  you  to  write  whatever  comes 
into  your  mind. 

I  advise  you  to  take  some  travel- 
ling conveyance. 

I  think  you  should  avoid  the  Tre- 
viri ;  I  hear  that  they  are  mortal 
against  us. 

Do  so.  Relinquish.  Come  to  see 
us. 

Let  him  hear,  let  him  see.  Let 
them  cease. 

Do  not  do  this.  Do  not  pardon 
anything. 

Do  not  be  moved  by  compassion. 

Do  not  do  anything  to  the  detri- 
ment of  your  health. 

Buy  not  what  you  want,  but  what 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Let  us  imit&te  our  Brutuses,  our 
Camilli,  our  Decii ;  let  us  cher- 
ish our  country,  obey  the  senate, 
and  provide  for  the  patriotic. 

Let  us  remember,  that  the  require- 
ments of  justice  must  be  observed 
towards  the  humblest  even. 

Let  us  not  despair;  let  us  not 
swerve  from  the  laws. 


Remarks. 
1.  The  subjunctive  instead  of  the  imjierative  is  especially  frequent 
in  the  thii*d  person ;  as,  dicat,  facial^  scribanij  let  him  say,  let  him  do, 


*  So  also  moriar,  inleream^peream,  Let  me  die,  perish  (if  that  is  so), 
t  lu  exhortations  the  subjunctive  is  commonly  in  tlieplumL 
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let  them  write.  The  second  person  thus  used  is  commonly  connected 
with  a  negative,  and  the  perfect  is  put  in  the  sense  of  the  present ;  as, 
ne  dixeris^  ne  hoc  ficertlisj  do  not  say,  do  (ye)  not  do  this.  The  sub- 
junctive implies  a  aenlUness  of  command,  wliich  is  sometimes  in* 
creased  by  Uie  addition  of  words  Bke  quaeso^  oror  I  beseech  you ;  tlum^ 
now,  pray ;  and  sla  (»»  si  t7b),  please.  £.  g.  Quae»o^  parcas  mi/U,  I 
beg  you  to  spare  me.     Taceas  (iace)^  sis,  Please  be  silent 

2.  In  prc»*riptions  which  relate  to  the  past,  the  imperfect  and  plu« 
perfect  subjunctive  are  employed.  E.  g.  Paler  ejusfortagse  aliquan- 
do  iniquior  erai\  pateretur,  His  father  was  perhaps  at  times  unjttst; 
he  was  obliged  to  bear  it.  ForsUan  turn  nemo  vir  forti*  dixerlf^  rcsti- 
tisses,  A  brave  man  may  say,  perhaps,  you  ought  to  have  resisted. 

3.  In  exhortations  non  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  »«.  £.  g.  A'on 
(for  ne)  despertmus,  Let  us  not  despair. 

C  The  subjunctive  is  also  used  in  doubtful  questions,  to 
which  no  positive  answer  is  expected,  and  which  imply  the  idea 
of  the  contrary. 

These  negative  (questions  are  conunonljr  rendered  by  can,  x//a//, 
cotdd,  &c.     The  subjunctive  of  this  connection  is  called  the  dxdiUatirt. 

Quidfdciamf    Q\i6  eamt  What  can  I  do?     Where  can  I 

go? 
Quid  fdcerem  t    Qu6  irem  t  Wnat  could  I  do  ?   'Where  could  I 

go? 
Quid  fdciamt  r<>f/cr,anne  rdgemf    AVhat  shall  I  do  ?     Shall  I  ask  or 

be  asked  ? 
Quern  t6  appellem  t  What  shall  I  call  you  ? 

Huidfdceret  aliud  ?  What  else  could  he  do  ? 

Cur  fortiinam  jyericlUaretur  f  "NMiy  should  he  try  his  fortune  ? 

Nam,  qucm  /erretf  si  par^ntem    AVho  could  he  bear,  if  he  could 

non  rerret  suum  ?  not  bt'ar  his  own  ])arent  ? 

Cum  tempestate  purpiem  pcrieu-  Shall  I  fight  with  the  storm  at  my 
lose  pdtiiis,  quam  illi  obtcmjHi-  own  peril,  rather  than  yield  to 
rem  et  pdream  f  ^  and  oocv  it  ? 

Apud  exercitum  milii  fuerh,  in-  You  have  been  with  the  army,  sniil 
quit,  tot  dnuos  ?  fdruui  n6n  he,  for  so  many  years  ?  You 
atlifjerisf  a6/uc'm  tumdiu  ?  have  not  come  in  contact  with 

the  forum  ?    You  have  been  ab- 
sent so  long  ? 
Rkmark.  —  In  these  questions  the  answer  imnlied  is  conmionly 
the  opposite.     E.  g.  Quis  poasUy  AMio  can  (could)  r  —  No  one.     Qtus 
non  j)OHsit  t  Who  could  not  ?  —  Every  one  could.     Hoc  non  noceal  ? 
This  is  not  hurtful  ?  —  It  is  certainly  so. 

SUBJUNCTIVE    IN  INDIRECT  QUESTIONS. 

J),  When  a  qaestion  is  stated  indirectly,  or  merely 
quoted,  its  verb  is  in  the  subjunctive. 
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A  clause  containing|an  indirect  qaestbn  is  generaUy  dependent 
upon  another  verb.  The  verbs  on  which  an  indirect  question  may- 
depend  are  not  only  those  of  asking,  but  many  others,  especially  those 
xequiring  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive*    (Cf.  Lesson  LIII.) 

All  the  WOTds  and  particles  used  in  direct  questions  may  also  intro- 
duce ao  indirect  one.  They  are  qtds^  quid;  quiy  quat^  quod;  quot^ 
quarUus,  quam,  ubiy  unde,  quare^  cur^  uter,  quOy  quam&lo ;  utrumfOn, 
—  ««,  num.    (Cf.  Lesson  LXXXV.  B.  ii.) 

AVhen  the  question  is  double,-  it  follows  the  construction  of  direct 
questions  of  the  same  class.    (Cf.  Lesson  LXXXV.) 

Examples. 

Qua^ritur,  quid  faciendum  sU, 
Mors  Ipsa  quid  sit,  primum  est 
videndum.  is. 

The  mind  itself  is  ignorant  of  vhat 

mind  is. 
Learn  what  it  is  to  live. 
It  is  uncertain    what  every  night 
or  day  may  bring. 


The  question  is,  what  is  to  be  done. 
We  must  first  see  what  death  itsdf 


Qualis  sit  ^mus,  fpse  dnimus 

ndscit 
IMsce,  quid  sit  vivere. 
Quid  quadque  ndx  aut  diesferaty 

incertum  est 
Quaerltur,  cur  doctissimi  hdmi- 

nes  de  milximis  rebus  dissenti- 

ant, 
Difiicile  dfctu  est,  quaenam  caCl- 

sast^. 
N6n,  ouanium  quisque  possily  sed 

quanii  quisque  stt,  ponderAn- 

aum  est. 
Kon  est,  cur  spes  edrum  infrin- 

gCitur. 
Yidedmus    primum,    deonimn« 

providentia  miindus  regatur. 

Liter  8^  ro<rit^bant,  num*  qudm 
plebei  cdnsulis/>0Mt7eret. 

Antigonus    ndndum     statiierat, 
conservdret  Eumenem,  nee  ne. 

BeltfbSrat    senfttus,   captfvos  ab 
hdstibus  redimaty  an  nan. 

Ipse  qui  sity  tUrum  sity  an  non  sit, 

id  qudque  n^scit. 
Qudd  iiescire  malum  est,  agitd- 

mus,  utrumne  divitiis  homines, 

an  sini  virtiite  beati. 


The  question  is,  why  the  most 
learned  differ  on  the  most  im- 
portant points. 

It  IS  diilicmt  to  say,  what  the  rea- 
son is. 

We  are  not  to  consider  what  any 
one  can  do,  but  what  he  is  mor- 
ally worth. 

There  is  no  reason  why  their  hope 
should  be  dejected. 

I^t  us  see  first,  whether  the  world 
is  governed  by  the  providence 
of  the  gods. 

Thev  inquired  of  each  other, 
whether  any  one  was  tired  of 
the  plebeian  consul. 

Antigonus  had  not  vet  determined 
whether  he  would  save  Kumencs 
or  not. 

The  senate  is  deliberating,  whether 
to  ixKleem  the  captives  fixnn  the 
enemy,  or  not. 

He  himself  does  not  know  what  he 
is,  nor  whether  he  is  or  is  not. 

Let  us  discuss  wliat  it  is  a  misfor- 
tune not  to  know :  whether  men 
are  made  happy  by  riches,  or  by 
virtue. 


♦  The  pnrticle  num  in 
as  hi  direct  questions. 


indirect  questions  does  not  imply  a  negative 
2J 
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1.  When  the  question  is  regarded  as  direct,  the  indicsdve  is  i 
times  used,  especially  after  imperatives  like  die,  vide,  £.  g.  />£r, 
ouaeso,  nam  ie  ilia  terrent?  Pray  tell  me,  whether  those  things 
Iri^hten  you  ?  QuaeramuSy  ubi  maleficium  est  {for  sit),  Let  as  in- 
qmre  where  the  mischief  i&  Bat  instances  like  these  are  oomparan 
tively  rare. 

2.  The  expressions  neseio  qais^  neseio  quid,  in  the  sense  of  aliquis 
or  quidam^  cdiquid  or  quiddam,  are  not  linked  to  any  particular  mood 
of  the  verb.  £.  g.  Neseio  quid  (sss.paultdwn)  turbatus  esse  miki 
vidirisj  You  seem  to  me  to  be  somewhat  agitated 


5  AnXmum  indQcere  (ut .  . .  .). 
(  Cogitare  (facSre  ahquid). 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do    Stat  mihi  aententia  (or  simply  stat 

this.  mihi)  fi&cere  hoc. 

I  propose  going  on  that  journey.    Iter  illud  ftcere  c<5gitaK 
I  have  D^e  up  my  mind  to    Stit  mihi  abire  ktnc. 
leave  here. 

Animum   indAcit   scribere  or    at 
scribat. 


To  propose. 


He  proposes  to  write. 


7b  endeavoTy  strive. 

To  make  great  effort. 
To  make  a  fruitless  effort. 


f  Op^ram  ddre  or  navdre. 
NUi 


J  Isui  or  «fii^i  (nlsus  sum). 
I  LabordrCj  cotUendere. 
t         (All  with  UT  . . . .) 

{Omnibus  virlbus  contendere. 
Omnibus  nervis  connitL 
Opcram  et  oleum  perdere ;  frastra 
niti. 
I  wish  you  would  endeavor  to    6peram  d§s  vdlim,  ut  hc$c  facias. 

do  this. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  accomplish  it    Id  ut  perficiam,  enitar  et  oontcn- 

dam. 
Take  care  of  your  health.  Da  dperam,  ut  vdleas. 

(  Rem  eo  percliicere  labdro. 
I  endeavor  to  succeed  in  it.         <  Ego,  ut  rem  prdspere  dgam,  con- 

(     tdndo. 
To     aspire     after     (any-  f  Mtiy  annul,  or  aspirSre  (ab  rxm). 
thing).  (  PetSre  or  appttere  (rem). 

To  aspire  after  honors,  riches,    Petcre  honorcs,  divitias,  volupt&- 

pleasure.  tem. 

To  aspire  after  praise,  afler  one's    Ad  laudem,  ad  alicv^us  pecaniam 
money.  aspirare. 

The  honor.  Honor,  oris,  m. 

Places  of  honor.  Ilonores,  munera  honoriflca. 

For  the  sake  of  honor  (hon-    Honoris  causa. 

orary). 
The  riches.  Divitiae,  ftram,/. 
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Appellatio,  5nis,/ ;  nomen,  Inis,  n.; 

dignitas,  fids,  jr. 
Exiatimatio,  oms^f. ;  dignitas. 
Ilonori  esse  alicui. 


The  repatation. 

To  be  for    (redound   to) 

one's  honor  or  reputation. 

'n. ,«..,«  /•».«  />«-  5  ^oc^re  (cui,  citum)  alicni. 

To  injure  any  one,  |  Damnum  inferre  alwuL 

To  be  an  injury  to  anj  one.    Darnno  sen  detrimento  esse  alicui. 
To  plunge,  precipitate.  Praecipitare,    dejicSre    (aliquem 

DE  LOCO,  IN  locum). 

To  throw  any  one  into  the    Dejicere  aliquem  in  mire. 


To  plunge  any  one  into  a 
pit,  into  destructbn,  into 
misery. 

To  tie,  bind. 

To  tie  a  handkerchief  a- 
round  the  neck. 

To  tie  the  horse  to  the  tree. 


To  oblige  (any  one),  to  lay 
one  under  oUigaUons. 

To  oblige  any  one  by  kind 

offices. 
To  oblige  any  one  greatly. 

To  lav  one  under  perpetual 

obligations. 
To  render  a  service  to  any 

one. 
The  obligadon  (duty). 
The  use. 
You  would  oblige  me  very  much, 
if  you  would  do  me  this  fiivor. 
If  you  would  render  me  this  ser- 
vice,  you  would  lay  me  under 
lasting  obligations. 
Since  you  are  happy,  why,  pray, 

do  you  complain  ? 
I  should  not  have  complained  of 
what  he  has  done,  if  he  had 
injured  me  alone ;  but  in  do- 
ing it,  he  plunged  many  fiuni- 
lies  into  misery. 
What  do  you  wish  to  «y  with  < 
this  (>»  what  do  you  mean)  ?  ( 
Since  you  have  nothing  to  tell 


PraecipitSre  aliquem  in  forSam,  in 
exitium,  in  mfthi  (miserlas). 

LigSre ;  alligire,  delig&re,  illig^. 
Sudftrium  li^ue  circum  coUum. 

Equum  ad  arb5rem  alligtre. 
AUigdre   or   Migdre    (siBX   ali- 
quem). 
Obstrin^Of  ^tf,  nari,  dttm, 
Devincto^  Ire,  vinxi,  vinctum, 

(siBi  aliquem  aliqua  be.) 
ObIi<i:Sre  or   obstiingSre   aliquem 

officiis. 
Per^r&tum  seu  gratissimum  &cSre 

alicui. 
Aliquem  sibi  in  perpetuum  devin- 

cire.  • 

Gr&tum  fac^re  alicui ;  officia  alicui 

pracstai-e. 
Onicium,  i,  n, 
Usus,  us,  Tn. 
Gratissimum  mAii    ficies,   hdc  si 

beneficium  mHii  tnfbuas. 
Hdc  si  m(hi  oSicium  praxes,  md 

tibi  in  perpetuum  devincies. 

Qudniam   felix  ds,  quM,  quadso, 

quereris  ? 
Nihil  de  ^,  qudd  ftteerit,  conqu^ 

stus  dssem,  si  mihi  soli  nocuisset, 

sed  hdc  faciens  miiltas  familias 

in  m^  praecipit4vit 

Qui dnam  hdc  dicis  ? 
Qm'dnam  hdc  vis  int^U^  ? 
Qudniam,  qudd  6i  minties,  ndn  hi- 
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him,  "why  then  do  you  "wish  to 
see  hiin  ? 

Who  of  them  has  made  the  hest 
use  of  his  money  ? 

I  should  do  it,  if  it  were  possible. 

AVere  I  in  your  place.  J 

If  I  were  in  your  place.  { 

Had  he  (ss  if  he  had)  the  treas- 
ures of  Croesus. 

That  man  would  be  happier,  if 
he  left  off  gambling. 

He  would  have  been  happier,  if 
he  had  left  off  gambling. 

He  would  not  have  done  it,  had 
he  (as  if  he  had)  foreseen  the 
result. 

I  should  think  myself  ungrateful, 
did  I  not  (=  if  I  did  not)  con- 
sider you  as  my  bene&ctor. 

The  French  would  not  have 
gained  the  battle,  if  they  had 
not  had  superior  forces. 

I  wish  you  would  do  this. 

I  wish  you  would  go  there. 

I  wish  you  had  done  it 

I  wish  you  had  ^ne  there. 

I  should  have  wished  to  see  him, 
had  it  been  possible. 

I  should  like  to  read,  if  I  had 
only  leisure.  « 

If  I  could,  I  would  do  it. 

If  she  were  amiable,  he  would 
marry  her. 

You  would  have  been  a  philoso- 
pher,   if  you   had   observed 
silence. 
Polite. 

Impolite. 
Deaf. 

Timid,  bashful. 
.   Carefully. 
The  occasion 
Opportunity. 

I  nave  occasion,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  anythmg. 
•        The  insensibility. 

The  supplication,  request 
The  career  (in  life). 


bes,  cur  i&men  4um  oonvenire 

vis  ? 

Quis  eorum  pcciinifi  sti3  fisus  est 

sapientfssime. 
Fdcerem  hdc,  si  flteri  posset 
Si  tiio  Idco  essem. 
Si  ego  dssem,  qui  til  ds. 
Cro^si  divitiae  si  mihi  dssent 

Felicior  ^sset  ille,  si  missam  faccret 

ileam. 
Felicior  fufsset,  si  missam  fectsaet 

Aleam. 
Id  non  fecteet,  si  ^xltum  praevidis- 

set 

Ingr&tum  md  putArem  dsse,  nisi  td 

mihi  beneficidrum  auctorem  ju- 

dicdrem. 
Francog^lli  in  prodlio  non  vicf»- 

sent,  ni  hdstibus  numero  superio- 

res  fuissent 
Velim,  ut  hdc  f^ias. 
Ydlim,  ut  illuc  ^as. 
Vellem,  ut  illud  fecfsses. 
Vellem,  ut  ^o  ivisscs. 
Convenire  ^um  volufssem,  si  fieri 

potuisset 
L^erem  dgo  libentissime,  si  mddo 

mihi  dtium  csiict. 
Fitcerem  hdc,  si  pdssem. 
f Uam,  si  amabilis  dsset,  uxorem  sibi 

siimeret 
Si  tacuisses,  phildsophus  fuisses. 

UrbSnus;  modestus;  benignos,  a, 

um. 
Inurb&nus,  a,  um. 
Surdus,  a,  um. 
Timldus,  a,  um. 

Cum  cura ;  accurate,  diligenter. 
Occasio,  onis,/. ;  locus,  i,  w. 
Opportunitas,  ix>testas,  aUs, /". 
Est  mihi  occasio,  potestas  Uu^icmU 

aliquid. 
Inhumanitas,  immanitas,  fttis,y, 
Preces,  pi, ;  flagitatio,  onis,/. 
Yitae  curriclilum. 
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TofonowonC.  Jvice.         {S^^XS;^ 
To  experience  misery.  In  mifieria  esse  or  yersan. 

Exercise  160. 

Well,  does  yoar  sister  make  any  promss? — She  would  make 
some,  if  she  were  as  assiduous  as  you.  —  x  ou  flatter  me.  —  Not  at  all ; 
I  assure  )-oa  that  I  should  be  highly  (ma^nopere)  satisfied,  if  all  my 
pupib  worked  like  you.  —  Why  do  you  not  go  out  to-day  ?  —  I  would 
go  out  if  it  were  fine  weather.  —  Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  to-morrow  ?  —  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  come.  —  Shall  I  still  be  hero 
when  you  arrive  ?  ^  Will  you  haye  occasion  to  go  to  town  this  even- 
ing? —  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  oo  now  if  I  had  an  opportunity. 
— You  would  not  have  so  much  pleasure,  and  you  would  not  be  so 
happy,  if  you  had  not  friends  and  books.  —  Man  would  not  experi- 
ence so  much  misery  in  his  career,  and  he  would  not  be  so  unhappy, 
were  he  not  so  blind. — You  would  not  have  that  insensibility  towards 
the  poor,  and  you  would  not  bo  so  deaf  to  their  supplication,  if  you 
had  oeen  yourself  in  misery  for  some  time.  —  You  would  not  say  that, 
if  you  knew  me  well.  —  Why  has  your  sister  not  done  her  exercises  ? 

—  She  would  have  done  them,  if  she  had  not  been  prevented.  —  If 
you  worked  more,  and  spoke  oflener,  you  would  speak  better.  —  I  as- 
sure you,  sir,  that  I  should  learn  better,  if  I  had  more  time.  —  I  do  not 
complain  of  you,  but  of  your  sister.  —  You  would  have  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  her,  had  she  had  time  to  do  what  you  gave  her  to  do.  — 
What  has  my  brother  told  you  ?  —  He  has  told  me  that  he  would  be 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  if  he  knew  the  Latin  language,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  languages.  —  I  should  like  to  know  why  I  can- 
not speak  as  well  as  you. —  I  will  tell  you:  you  would  speak  quito 
as  well  as  I,  if  you  were  not  so  bashful.  But  if  you  had  studied  your 
lessons  more  carefully,  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  speak ;  for,  in  onlor 
to  speak  well,  one  must  learn ;  and  it  is  very  natural,  that  (jieceMe  or 
par  esty  ut)  he  who  does  not  know  well  what  he  has  learnt  should  be 
timid.  —  X  ou  would  not  be  so  timid  as  you  arc,  if  you  were  sure  to 
make  no  mistakes,  —  There  are  some  people  who  laup:h  when  I  speak. 

—  Those  are  impolite  people ;  you  have  only  to  laugh  also,  and  they 
will  no  longer  laugh  at  you.  If  you  did  as  I  (do),  you  would  speak 
well.  —  You  must  study  a  little  every  day,  and  you  will  soon  be  no 
longer  afraid  to  speak.  —  I  will  endeavor  to  follow  your  advice,  for  I 
have  resolved  to  nse  every  morning  at  six  oVlock,  to  study  till  ten 
o*clock,  and  go  to  bed  early.  —  I  wish  your  son  would  be  more  assidu- 
ous. —  Let  us  be  more  diligent.  —  Let  them  listen  to  the  advice  of 
their  friend,  and  not  be  deaf  to  the  words  of  wisdom.  —  Let  us  imitate 
the  best  and  wisest  among  men.  —  Do  you  know  what  that  is  ?  —  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is. — I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  go  out  or 
remain  at  home.  —  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  finished  his  letter 
or  not  ?  —  I  do  not  know.  —  I  beg  you  not  to  write.  —  Please  be 
silent 
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Lesson  LXXX  V  UL  —  PENSIBI  DUODENONA- 

gp:sbium. 


THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  AFTEE  CONJUNCTIONS. 

A,  Dependent  clauses  denoting  an  intention,  puqxMe,  object,  or 
xesult  are  put  in  the  subjunctive.  These  clauses  are  comnaonly  in- 
troduced by  the  conjunctions  utt  ne,  guo^  quin^  and  quomXnug,  The 
tense  of  the  subjunctive  is  detenuined  by  that  of  the  leading  \*erb, 
according  to  Le^n  LXXXIII. 

L  Ut  or  tUtj  "that,"  "in  order  that,"  "so  that,"  indicates 
the  purpose,  object,  consequence,  or  effect  of  another  action. 
When  it  expresses  a  result,  it  is  commonly  preceded  by  one  of 
the  words  siCy  ita,  tam^  tdiisj  tantus,  ejusmodi,  Sec,     E.  g. 

Legum  idcirco  sdrvi  stimus,  ut  li-    We  are  therefore  the  servants  of 

the  law,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
be  free. 

You  should  eat  to  live,  and  not 
live  to  eat. 

The  Romans  called  him  from  the 
plough,  that  he  might  be  dic- 
tator. 

Since  you  are  a  Pyladcs,  will  yoa 
say  that  you  are  Orestes,  in  or- 
der to  die  for  your  friend  ? 


ben  esse  possimus. 

fese  opdrtet  ui  vivas,  non  \nvurc, 

ut  edas. 
Bonuini  dum  ab  aratro  abduxe- 

runt,  ut  dictator  dsset 

Pyiades  quum  sis,  dices  te  dsse 
Orcstem,  tU  moridre  pro  ami- 

CO? 


Si  dmnia  fecit,  ut  sandrei,  peregit  '  If  the  doctor  has  done  everything 
medicus  pdrtes  siias.  (he  could)  to  cure,  he  has  per- 

fonned  his  duty. 

Let  us  treat  with  Antonius  in  such 
a  manner,  that  he  may  see  that 
I  will  be  entirely  in  his  favor. 

Verres  has  harassed  Sicily  to  such 
an  extent,  that  it  cannot  by  any 
means  be  restored/  to  its  former 
condition. 

Your  demands  are  so  reasonable, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  accede 
to  them  voluntarily. 

Pompoy's  valor  and  success  is  such, 
that  he  has  always  been  able  to 
accomplish  what  no  one  else 
could. 

We  should  observe  such  an  order 
of  our  actions,  that  ever}'thing 
in  life  may  be  harmonious  and 
consistent 


Cum  Antdnio  sic  agcmus,  ut  per- 

splciat,  tdtum  md  futdrum  su- 

um. 
Siciliam  Vdrres  ita  vexftvit,  ut 

da  restitui  in  prfstinum  stdtum 

nullo  mddo  possU, 

Adeo  a6(}ua  postuUtis,  ut  liltro 
vdbis  deferenda  JuerinL 

Pompcius  ca  est  virtiitc  ac  for- 
tuna,  ut  da  potuerit  semper, 
quae  ndmo  practer  ilium. 

Talis  dst  drdo  actidnum  adhi- 
bdndus,  ut  in  vita  dmnia  suit 
dpta  inter  se  et  convenientia. 
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Hemarks. 

1.  The  adverbs  ila,  sic,  (am  before  the  verbs  and  adjectives  preced- 
ing ut  are  sometimes  omitted,  and  the  latter  then  is  rendered  by  so 
that,     (See  examples  on  page  887.) 

2.  Ui  is  originally  an  adverb  of  manner  and  the  correlative  of  iia^ 
so — as.  £.  g.  Uh  initium,  sic  fbiis  est.  In  this  sense  it  Is  not  fol* 
lowed  by  any  particular  mood,  but  has  either  the  indicative  or  sub- 
junctive, as  the  construction  may  require.  When,  in  the  sense  of  as 
soon  as,  it  indicates  a  relation  of  time,  it  generally  takes  the  indicativo 
perfect.  E.  g.  Ut  primum  loqui  posse  coepi.  As  soon  as  I  could  speak. 
—  On  ui  with  the  sense  of  toouid  that  and  supposing  that,  see  Lessoa 
LXXXIX. 

II.  JVe  always  implies  a  purpose  or  intended  effect,  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  English  "  lest,"  or  "  that  not."     E.  g. 
Cura,  ne  dcnuo  in  mdrbmn  incX-    See  that  you  do  not  fidl  sick  again. 

das, 
EHicio,  ns  cut  mdesti  sint,  I  see  to  it,  that  tliey  do  not  become 

troublesome  to  any  one. 
Ne  id  fieri  posset,  obsididne  fid-    The  possibility  of  that  was  pr&- 

bat.  vented  by  the  blockade. 

Hmdleon  orfivit  dmnes,  ne  id  fa-    Ijmolcon  begged  them  all  not  to 

Cerent,  do  that 

Me  dbsecras,  ne  obliviscar  vigi-    You  beseech  me  not  to  foi^t  to 

kre.  watch. 

HortAtur  eos,  ne  dnimo  deficiant.    He  exhorts  them  not  to  lose  their 

courage. 
Quod  potufsti  prohibdre,  ne  fie-    Which  you  could  have  prevented 

ret,  from  being  done. 

Remarks. 

1.  Ut  non  is  used  instead  of  ne,  when  no  intended  effect,  but  a 
mere  consequence,  is  to  be  expressed  (in  the  sense  of  so  that  not),  and 
also  when  the  negation  does  not  relate  to  the  entire  sentence,  but  only 
to  a  particular  word  of  it.  E.  g.  Turn  forte  aegroiabam^  ut  ad  nuptias 
tuas  venire  non  possem,  I  happened  to  be  sick  then,  so  that  I  could  not 
come  to  your  wedding.  Confer  te  ad  Manlium,  ut  a  me  non  ejectus  ad 
alienoSj  scd  invitatus  ad  tuos  \sse  vvdeOris,  Go  to  Manlius,  so  that  you 
may  not  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  cast  out  among  strangers 
by  me,  but  of  having  gone  invited  to  your  firiends. 

2.  As  a  continuation  of  ut  and  ne  in  negative  sentences  the  particle 
neve  is  used,  which  afler  ne  stands  in  the  sense  of  aut  ne,  "  or  lest,*' 
**  or  that  not,"  and  after  ut  in  the  sense  of  et  ne,  "  and  that  not" 
E.  g.  Legem  tulit,  ne  quis  ante  actarum  rerum  accusaretur  neve  mtd' 
taretur.  He  enacted  a  law,  that  no  one  should  be  accused  of  past 
offences,  nor  (or)  punished  for  them.* 

*  Instead  of  neve  preceded  by  ut,  neque  (or  nee)  is  not  unfirequently  em- 
plnvcd.  E.  g.  Permtadent,  ut  paterentur,  neo  tdtima  experiri  wUent,  They 
cxtiort  them  to  sufTer  it,  and  not  to  attempt  to  resort  to  extremes. 
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3.  Instead  of  ne,  the  double  conjancdon  fdneiB  also  used,  esnccialljr 
in  legal  language.  £.  g.  Operam  dant,  ut  jwlicia  neJiajU,  They  are 
endeavoring  to  prevent  judgment  Ut  hicy  qui  interval,  ne  ignore^ 
quae  res  agatur,  That  he  who  happens  to  come  in  may  not  be  %uorant 
of  what  is  going  on. 

III.  After  verbs  denoting  fear  or  apprehension,  ne  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  "that,"  or  "lest,"  and  ut  or  ne  non  to 
« that  not"  E.  g. 
Timeo,  ne  pluaL 
Timeo,  tUplual.  | 

Timeo,  ne  non  *  pluat.  ) 
Vereor,  ut  ipte  aicam, 
Vereor,  tU  matiire  venicu. 


I  am  afraid  that  it  will  rain. 
I  am  afraid  that  it  will  not  rain. 


M^tuo,  ne  fhistra  labdrem  susce- 

Tundbam,  ne  evenirent  4a^  quae 
acciddrunt. 

Yer^ndum  esU  ne  br^vi  tdmpore 
Bimes  in  urbe  sit, 

Omnes  labdres  td  exc^pere  video. 
Timeo,  id  sustineas. 


Verfitur  Hidmpsal,  %it  sdtis  fir- 
mum  sit  (focdus)  et  nitum. 

Verebdmini,  ne  non  id  filcerem, 
qudd  recepissem  sdmcl. 

Metudbat  scilicet,  ne  indicdrent, 
ne  doldrem  fiSrre  non  possent. 

P&vor  c^perat  milites,  ne  mortf-- 
ferum  ^eset  viiinus  Scipidnis. 


I  fear  I  do  not  speak  correctly. 

I  fear  you  will  not  come  in  proper 
time. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  have  worked 
in  vain. 

I  was  afrmd  that  that  would  come 
to  pass,  which  (actually)  has  oc- 
curred. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  a  short 
time  there  will  be  a  iamine  in 
the  city. 

I  perceive  that  you  are  undertak- 
ing the  whole  of  the  labor.  I 
am  afraid  that  you  will  not  hold 
out. 

Hiempsal  was  afraid  that  the  com- 
pact would  not  be  sufBcientlj 
firm  and  safe. 

Ye  were  afraid  that  I  would  not 
perform  what  I  had  undertaken. 

He  was  afraid  perhaps  they  might 
declare,  that  they  would  be  un- 
able to  endure  the  pain. 

The  terror  had  invaded  the  sol- 
diers, that  Scipio's  wound  might 
be  mortal. 


Hemarks 

1.  This  construction  includes  also  substantives  denoting  fear,  appre- 
hension, or  danger  (as  the  pavor  of  the  last  example).  So  also  the 
causative  verbs  terrere,  conterrerey  and  deterrere.  To  these  add  carcrc, 
to  beware,  and  videre  and  observare,  in  the  sense  of  "  to  see,  reflect, 
consider."  E.  g.  Cavendum  est,  ne  assentatoribus  patefacidmus  ai/re*. 
We  should  guard  against  opening  our  ears  to  flatterers.  Videndum 
esty  ne  quia  nervus  laedatury  We  must  see,  that  no  nerve  is  hurt.t 

*  Ne  non  in  this  construction  is  equivalent  to  ut, 

t  In  this  sense,  VtUe  ««=*»*  See  wliotlwr  not  or  tljat,"  md  Yule  ne  non  ^ 
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2.  When  Terbs  of  fearing  do  not  implv  a  wish  (that  something 
might  or  might  not  take  place),  but  mert>Iy  an  emotion  of  the  mine!, 
they  take  the  infinitive.  £.  g.  Vereor  dicere^  I  am  afraid  to  speak. 
Meiwi  Icmgi,  He  is  afraid  of  being  touched. 

IV.  Quo  generally  occurs  only  in  connection  with  a  compar- 
ative, and  is  equivalent  to  ut  eo,  "  that,**  "  so  that,"  **  in  order 
that"  Non  quoy  followed  by  sedy  is  equivalent  to  non  quod, 
"  not  that,"  "  not  as  if."     E.  g. 

Ager  ndn  sdmel  ardtur,  sed  no-  The  land  is  not  ploughed  once 
vdtur  et  iterfttur,  quo  meliores  only,  but  a  second  and  a  third 
fdtuspdssitet^/ranatore^edure.        time,  in  order  that  it  may  pro* 

duce  better  and  larger  crops. 
Cohort^rcr  vds,  qu6  dnimo  forti"    I  should  exhort  you  to  be  more 

ore  essttis,  resolute  in  mind. 

Legem  brcvem  dsse  oportct,  quo  A  law  should  be  brief,  in  order 
/aciliua  ab  imperitis  teneatur.  that  it  may  be  the  more  easily 

remembered  by  the  simple. 

Ad  td  Utteras  dddi,  ndn  quo  ha-    I  have  written  to  you,  not  that  I 

berem  majjndpcre,  quod  sen-        had  anything  particular  to  com- 

ben>m,  sed  ul  Idquerer  tGcum        municate,  but  in  order  that  in 

absens.  m^  absence  I   might  converse 

with  you. 

Remarks. 

1.  Quo  with  the  subjunctive  always  denotes  a  purpose.  In  the 
sense  of  et  eo,  ^^  and  by  this  means,"  and  in  the  formula  quo  —  eo  or 
hoc  (with  comparatives),  it  has  the  indicative.  £.  g.  Quo  piures 
erant^  (hoc)  major  caedes  fuUy  The  larger  their  number,  the  greater 
the  masnacre. 

2.  Instead  of  non  quo  in  the  sense  given  above,  it  is  more  common 
to  say  non  qttod^  non  eo  quod,  non  ideo  quod,  non  quia,  and  nejratively 
non  quin,  £.  g.  Non  quod  fola  ornent,  sed  quoa  excellant,  Not  that 
they  are  the  only  ornaments,  but  because  they  excel  as  such.  Non 
quin  pari  virtfUe  et  voluntdte  alii  fuirint,  sed,  &c..  Not  as  if  others 
were  not  his  peers  in  virtue  and  resolution,  but,  &c. 

V.  Quin  (=  qui  -f-  won)  is  used  after  negative  propositions, 
or  after  general  questions  involving  a  negation,  and  may  gener- 
ally be  resolved  either  into  qui  non  or  into  ut  non. 

1.  In  the  sense  of  qui  (ouae,  quod)  non,  it  occurs  principally  after 
expressions  like  nemo  (nuUus,nihil^  vix,  aegre)  est,  rep€ritur,quin,  &c., 
and  after  general  questions  introduced  by  quis  or  quid.  £.  g.  Quis 
est,  qujn  intelliffotf  Who  is  there  (or  is  there  any  one),  that  does  not 
comprehend?  Nemo  vtnit,  quin  videret,  No  one  came  who  did  not 
see  (without  seeing). 

**  See  whether  or  that  not*^    E.  g.  Vid€  ne  hoc  tihi  obsit.  See  whether  this  does 
not  hurt  you.     llde  ne  non  satis  sit,  See  whether  thb  is  enough. 
48  • 
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2.  In  the  sense  of  ut  turn  it  occnrs  after  exprcasionfl  like  facere  non 
pOMtim,  quin ;  fiM  non  potest,  quin  ;  nulla  causa  or  nihil  causae  esi^ 
quin^  &c.  £.  g.  Facert  non  possum,  quin  mittam,  I  cannot  but  send 
(cannot  do  otherwise  than  send).  Nulla  causa  est,  oaio  hoc  /aciaufj 
There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  do  this  (I  am  autnorized  to  do  it). 

8.  It  is  moreover  used,  in  the  sense  of  the  English  but  that  or  thai^ 
after  verbs  and  expressions  signifying  doubt,  distance,  prevention,  or 
omission,  such  as  non  dubXto,  non  est  dubium,  non  amhigo,  quin ;  non 
abesty  nihil  (or  paucum,  non  procul,  Jiattd  multum)  abest,  quvn ;  non 
(vix,  aegre)  abstineo,  quin ;  temperdre  mihi  (or  tenire  me)  non  possum^ 
quin  ;  non  impedio,  fion  recuso,  non  or  nOtil  praetermUlo,  quin,  &c. 
£.  g.  Aon  dubUo,  auin  pro/ectus  sit,  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  has  left 
(his  having  left).  NUiil  abest,  quin  miserrXmus  si/n,  I  lack  nothing  of 
being  a  most  unhappy  man. 

4.  Additional  examples  of  all  these  constructions  of  quin  are 
the  followin<; :  — 


Nihil  est,  quin  possii  depravdii. 

Quu  est,  quin  cematj  quanta  vis 
sit  in  sdiisibus  ? 

NihU  tilm  diflTfcile  <&^  quin  quae- 
rdndo  investigiiri  possii. 

Nulla  rodra  fuit,  quin  dec^me- 

rent  bellum. 
Fdcere  non  jwtui,  quin  tibi  sen- 

t^ntiam  m^am  declardrem. 
^6n  dubito,  quin  ddmi  sit, 

Non  est  dubium,  quin  Helvetii 
pliirimum  jjossint^ 

IlaHfl  multum  dbfuit,  quin  ab 
exullbus  interficeretur. 

Tem'ri  non  jxkui,  quin  (hdc)  tibi 
declardrem, 

Jmpediri  non  pdtest,  quin  proffre- 
didtur. 

Non  jxmumus,  quin  alii  a  nobis 
dissentiant,  recusdre, 

Dubitdndum  non  cM,  quin  niin- 
quam  pdssit  utilitas  cum  hone- 
state  contendere. 


There  is  nothing  but  what  can  be 
corrupted. 

Who  is  there  tliat  does  not  per- 
ceive what  a  power  there  is  in 
our  senses  ? 

There  is  nothing  so  difficult  that 
cannot  be  investigated  by  exam- 
ination. 

There  was  no  delay  about  their 
finishing  the  war. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  declarii^ 
to  you  my  opinion. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  he  is  at 
home. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Helvetii  are  the  most  powerful 
and  influential. 

He  had  a  narrow  escape  from  be- 
ing murdered  by  the  exiles. 

I  could  not  refrain  fit>m  declaring 
this  to  you. 

He  cannot  be  prevented  from  ad* 
vancing. 

AVe  cannot  refuse  to  allow  others 
to  dissent  from  us. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  utility 
can  never  pretend  to  comj^Kite 
with  honor. 


Bemarks. 

1.  Quin  in  the  sense  of  qui,  quae,  quod  non  commonly  is  used  only 
for  the  nominative ;  and  where  it  seems  to  stand  for  quo  non  or  cui 
non,  it  may  be  resolved  into  ut  non.    Yet  it  is  also  found  for  quod  non 
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acc.  £.  g.  Nego  in  SicUin  quidquam  ftus$e^  quin  (a*  tmotl  non) 
eonqwsierity  I  maintain  that  there  was  nothing  in  Sicily  wlueh  he  has 
not  tried  to  rake  together. 

2.  Qui  non  frequentl^r  occurs  instead  of  nuin ;  and  so  likewise  trf 
non,  E.  g.  Quisesty  qui  hoc  non  seniiat  f  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
fM  sensilne  of  this  ?  Fieri  non  jiolest^  ut  ewn  tu  in  tud  procincid  non 
eogndriSf  It  is  not  possible  that  you  should  not  have  made  his  ac- 
quaintance in  your  own  province.* 

8.  After  non  dubVo^^l  doubt  not,**  the  Ace.  cum  Inf.  is  sometimes 
nut  instead  of  quin,  E.  g.  Pomjmus  non  dubitat,  ea,  quae  de  repur 
idicd  nunc  nentiaty  mihi  valde  probari,  Pompey  doubts  not  but  that  his 
prcs(*4it  sentiments  with  reference  to  the  republic  are  acceptable  to 
me.  DMto  and  non  dubito,  in  the  sense  or  ^*  I  hesitate,"  are  com- 
monly followed  by  the  intuitive,  but  sometimes  also  by  tptin.  E.  g. 
Non  didtito  rettpoudere,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  reply.  j\on  duhilavi,  td 
a  te  ner  litleras  petere^  I  did  not  hesitate  (or  scrui)le)  to  ask  that  of 
you  by  letter.  DubUdti^  Judices,  quin  hunc  vindicetis.  Do  you  hesi- 
tate, judges,  to  defend  this  man  ? 

4.  The  English  "I  doubt  whether"  is  expressed  bv  dubi/o  sitne, 
dvJiUo  num  or  nwnquid^  or  in  double  sentences  by  dutito  siine  —  a/i, 
dubXio  ntrum  —  an.  But  the  expressions  dubito  an^  dultium  est  an, 
have  Qike  nescio  an,  page  538)  the  affirmative  sense,  "  I  am  inclined 
to.**  £.  g.  Dubiiat  an  iwpe  fum  sit,  lie  is  inclined  to  consider  it  no 
disgrace. 

5.  Qnin  in  the  sense  o£w?iy  not  f  has  the  indicative ;  sometimes  also, 
with  a  similar  force,  the  imperative  or  the  first  person  plural  of  the 
subjunctive.  E.  g.  Quin  conscendimus  equos  ?  >V by  not  mount  our 
horjcs  immediately  ?  Quin  uno  verba  die,  Say  it  in  one  word  1  Quin 
experioniur^  Let  us  make  the  attempt  at  once  1 

VI.  Quominus  («»  tU  eo  mtnus,  '^  that  not ")  is  generally  put 
only  afker  verbs  denoting  prevention  or  hinderance,  and  which 
may  likewise  be  followed  by  ne,  or,  where  u  negative  precedes, 
by  qwn. 

The  principal  verbs  of  this  class  are  defendtre,  deferrSre,  impedire, 
intercederef  obsistSre,  ohstdre,  officere,  prohibere,  rcnisiVe,  To  these 
add  Stat  or  Jit  per  me,  quominus ;  non  pugnOy  mhil  nwror,  non  con-' 
tineOj  quomXnus,  and  many  others.     E.  g. :  — 

Aetas  non  impedit,  quo  minus  lit-  A^e  does  not  prevent  us  from  ad- 

tcrArum  studia  tenedmiut,  us-  hering  to  the   stinly  of  letters, 

que  ad  ultimum  tdmpus  se-  even  to  the  very  end  of  our  life, 
ncotutis. 

Bebus  terrenis  miilta  extdrna,  Many  external  circumstances  can 

*  Qm  non  and  ui  non,  instead  of  mdn,  are  necessary  when  no  negation  pre- 
cedes, or  when  non  belongs  not  to  tlie  leading  verb,  bat  to  some  other  word  of 
the  sentence.  E.  g.  2i^on  adeo  imperUus  sum,  ut  nesciain,  I  am  not  so  iguoraMt 
tts  not  to  know  (where  non  belongs  to  imjKrUus), 
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quominiut  perfieidniur^  poAunt 

oifsistare. 
Quid  ot/Ataty   quominua  dciiB  sU 

bedtus? 
Epamindiidas  non  recugdvU,  quo- 

mhitu  legis  poenam  sMrcL 
Caesar  coirnovit,  per  Afrdnium 

glare,  quo  minus  proelio  dwiir 

cdrenU 
"k^o  tecum  in  60  nCm  pugniibo, 

qudminwf,  litrum  velb,  eiiffos. 


act  as  ohstacles  to  the 

nlishment  of  earthly  tilings. 
AVnat  prevents   God  from  being 

liappy  7 
Epaininondas   did    not    refuse  to 

submit  to  the  penalty  of  the  law. 
Caesar  was  informed,  tliat  it  was 

owing  to  Afranius,  that  they  did 

not  engage  in  battle. 
I  will  not  oppose  your  choosing 

whichever  of  the  two  you  plea^ic. 


Remarks. 

1 .  After  the  verbs  impedio,  deterreo,  prohffteo^  and  recttso,  the  in- 
finitive is  sometimes  used  instead  of  quomintts.  E.  g.  Pw/or  inmcdtt 
exquircre^  Shame  prevents  further  imiuiry.  Proldltentur  exire^  They 
are  prohibited  from  going  out.  Qum  facvre  ipite  recwto,  AVhich  1  my- 
self refuse  to  do. 

2.  Quo  seciuit  may  take  the  place  of  quomtnu^,  E.  g.  Imjiedimenio 
est,  quo  secius  lex/erCilur,  It  prevents  the  bill  from  passing. 


The  kitchen. 
The  church. 

Divine  service. 
The  school. 
The  hi^h  school. 
The  university. 
The  dancing-school. 
The  fencing-school. 
The  play,  comedy. 
The  drama. 
Tlie  opera. 
The  exchange. 
The  bank. 

To  go  to  church. 
To  be  at  church. 

To  go  to  school. 

To  be  at  school. 
To  go  to  the  play. 

To  be  at  the  play. 

To  be  fond  of  the  play. 

To  act  a  play. 

To  po  to  the'  opera. 

To  oe  at  the  oi^era. 

To  go  a  fishing. 


Culina,  ae,/. 

Aedes,  is,  /. ;  templum,  i,  m.  ;  ec- 
clesia,  ae,/.  (Uie  cutsemblif). 

Sacra  publica,  11.  pi. 

Schola,  ae,/. ;  ludus,  i,  m. 

Academia,  ae,/*:  gymnasium,  i,  n. 

Universltas  litter&rum. 

Ludus  saltatorlus. 

Ludus  pugnatdrlus. 

Comoeaia,  ae,/.;  fabiila,  ae,/I 

Drama,  itis,  n. 

Drama  muslcum. 

Curia  mercatorum. 

Aeiurlum  publicum. 
{ In  templum  ire. 
1  Sacra  publica  ailire. 
[  In  templo  esse. 
[  Sacris  publicis  adesso. 
I  In  ludum  littenlrnm  ire  or  itare. 

Scholam  frequentare. 
'  In  ludo  (schola)  esse. 

Ire  8]iectatum  comoediam    (fabu- 
1am). 

Fabulae  adesse. 

Libenter  fabulam  si^ectare. 

Fabulam  agere  (dare). 

Drama  niusicum  auditum  ire. 

Dramati  musico  adesse. 

risc&tum  ire,  piscari. 
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Fisldng. 
Where  is  the  wife  of  the  tailor  ? 
She  is  in  the  kitchen. 
Whose  school  did  he  go  to  ? 
He  frequented  the  public  school. 
Will  you  so  to  the  opera  ? 
I  am  not  disinclined  to  ^ 
Were  you  at  church  this  morn- 
ing*? 
I  was  not  present. 
Are  you  fond  of  hunting? 
I  am  not 

The  entire  day,  all  day. 

The  whole  year. 

An  entire  week. 

The  whole  morning. 

The  whole  evening. 

Tlie  whole  ni^ht,  all  night. 

Three  entire  days. 

Six  entire  months. 
The  whole  society. 

This  week. 
This  year. 
Next  week. 
I.<ast  week. 

The  person  Hndiyidual). 

The  oelly-acne. 

The  stomach-ache. 

The  fruit. 

The  peach. 

The  cherry. 

The  strawberry. 

The  plum. 

The  pear. 

The  potato. 

Vegetables. 

Pulse. 

Pastiy. 

The  tart. 
The  dish. 
The  small  dish. 
The  table-cloth. 
The  maid-servant 
The  aunt. 


Piscfttio,  onis,/. ;  pisc&tas,  us,  m. 
tibi  est  sartoris  Uxor  ? 
In  culina  i^t. 

Cujus  schdlam  frequentabat  ? 
Scbdlam  ptibllcam  frequentiibat 
Visue  audltum  ire  dr^ma  miislcum  ? 
Auditum  ire  ndn  ndlo. 
AdfuistSne  hddie  mdne  sdciis  pii- 

blicis  ? 
Ndn  ildfui. 

IKilectarfsne  venatidnibus  ? 
Kon  delector. 

Tdtum  diem  (Ace) 

Annum  integrmn. 

Hebdomfidem  mtegram« 

Totum  mane. 

Totum  vespcrum. 

Totam  noctem. 

Tutos  trcs  dies,  ti'cs  ipsos  dies,  to- 
tum triduum. 

Tdtos  sex  menses. 

T5tus    (universus)    donventus    or 
circulus. 

Hac  hebdomUde. 

Hoc  anno. 

Hebdomfide  proxImS. 

Hebdomade  praeterlta  or  proximo 
elapsfi. 

Persona,  ae,/. 

Tormina,  drum, «.  pi. 

D5lor  stomilc'hi. 

Poma,  drum,  n. 

Malum  Persicum. 

Cerasum,  i,  n. 

Fragum,  i,  n. 

Prunum,  i,  n. 

Pirum,  i,  n. 

Bulbus  (i,  m.)  solani. 

01  us,  5ns,  n,^orpl,  olera. 

Logumen,  Inis,  w.    • 
5  Opus  piston  nm. 
(  Cmstula,  oruni,  n.  pi. 

Scribhta,  ac,/. 

Patina,  ae,/. ;  lanx,  gen.  lancis,/ 

Patella,  scutula,  ae,/. 

IVIantcle,  is,  n. 

Ancilla,  ae,  / 

Cogn&ta;   amita  (paternal)]  ma- 
tertSra  (matemai)^  a^)/ 
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The  cousin. 

The  niece. 

The  neighbor  (female). 

The  actor. 

The  actren. 

The  countess. 

The  country  woman. 

The  cook. 

The  foohsh  woman. 

The  sister-in-law. 

The  merchandise,  goods. 

The  power,  might. 

The  gazette,  newspaper. 

The  cold  (in  the  head). 

To  have  a  cold. 

To  take  a  cold. 

To  have  a  cough. 

To  make  one  sick. 

This  makes  me  sick. 

The  cough. 

Violent. 

Violently. 

All  at  once,  suddenly. 

At  once,  immediately. 


Amitina;  consobrina,  ae,/ 

Fratris  (or  sororis)  filia. 

Vicina,  ae,/ 

Histrio,  5nis,  m. ;  actor  scenlcus. 

Scenlca,  ae,/ 
*Comitissa,  ae,/. 

Rustica,  ae,/. 

Cdaua,  ae,/ 

Stuita,  inepta,  ae,/ 

Aifinis,  is,/;  glos,  oen.  gloris,/. 

Merx,  pen,  mercis,/ ;  />/.  merces- 

Potentu^  ae,/;  potestas,  vHs,/, 

Acta  publica  or  aiuma,  drum,  n. 

Gravedo,  Inis,/ 

Gravedlne  laborare. 

Gravedlne  affici. 

Laborare  tusd. 
^  Morbum  alicui  afierre. 
'  Aliquem  valetudlne  tentSre. 
<  Hdc  mfhi  dfTert  morbum. 
'  Hdc  fxA  doldre  ^cit. 

Tussis,  is,/  (ace,  im). 

Grivis,  is,  e. 

Valde,  gravlter. 

Sublto,     repenfino,    dcrcpenfine 
(adv.), 

St&tim,  illico,  e  Testi^a 


Exercise  161. 

"Where  is  your  cousin  ?  —  He  is  in  the  kitchen.  —  Where  w  yoar 
mother  ?  —  She  is  at  church.  —  Is  your  sister  gone  to  school  ?  —  She 
is  |rone  thither.  —  Does  your  mother  often  go  to  church  ?  —  She  goes 
thither  every  morning  and  ey^ry  evening. —  She  coes  thither  as  soon 
as  she  gets  up.  —  At  what  o'clock  does  she  get  up  ?  —  She  gets  up  at 
sunrise.  —  Dost  thou  go  to  school  tOKlay  ?  —  I  do  go  thither.  —  \\Tiat 
dost  thou  learn  at  school  ?  — I  learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  there. 

—  Where  is  your  aunt  ?  —  She  is  gone  to  the  play  with  my  little  sis- 
ter.—  Do  your  sisters  go  this  evening  tt>  the  opera? — No,  madam, 
they  go  to  the  dancing-school  ?  —  Is  your  fiither  gone  a  hunting  ?  — 
He  has  not  been  able  to  ^  a  hunting,  for  he  has  a  cold.  —  Do  you 
like  to  go  a  hunting  ?  —  I  like  to  so  a  fishing  better  than  a  hunting.  — 
Is  your  father  still  m  the  countiy  ?  —  Yes,  madam,  he  is  stiU  there. — 
What  does  he  do  there  ?  —  He  goes  a  hunting  and  a  fishing  there.  — 
Did  you  hunt  when  you  were  in  the  country?  —  I  hunted  the  whole 
day.  —  How  lon^  have  you  stayed  with  (apud)  my  mother.  —  I  stayed 
with  her  the  whole  evening.  —  Is  it  long  since  you  were  at  the 
castle  ?  —  I  was  there  last  week.  —  Did  you  find  mauv  pec^le  there  ? 

—  I  found  only  three  persons  there.  —  Who  were  those  three  per- 
sons ?  —  They  were  the  count,  the  countess,  and  their  daughter.  — 
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Are  these  girls  as  ^jood  as  their  brothen?  —  They  are  better  than 
they.  —  Can  your  sisters  speak  German  ?  —  They  cannot,  but  they 
are  learning  it  —  Have  you  broudit  anything  to  your  mother  ?  —  i 
brought  her  good  fruits  and  a  fine  tart — What  has  your  niece 
brought  you  ?  —  She  has  brought  us  good  cherries,  ^ood  strawberries, 
and  good  peachea  —  Do  you  l£e  peaches  ?  —  I  do  like  them  much. — 
How  many  peaches  has  your  neighbor  (fern.)  given  you  V  —  She  has 
given  me  more  than  twenty  of  them.  —  Have  you  eaten  many 
cherries  this  year?  —  I  have  eaten  many  of  them.  —  Were  there 
Duuiy  pears  last  year  V  —  There  were  not  many.  —  Have  you  read  the 
newspaper  to-day  ? —  I  have  read  it.  —  Is  there  anything  new  in  it? 
— I  have  not  read  anything  new  in  it  —  Does  he  eat  to  live,  or  does 
he  live  to  eat  ?  —  He  lives  to  eat  —  Why  do  you  study  Latin  ?  —  I 
study  it,  in  order  tbat  I  may  read,  speak,  and  write  it.  —  Is  he  so  bad, 
tliat  he  must  be  punished  r  —  He  is.  —  Did  your  &ther  exhort  you 
not  to  go  to  the  play  V  —  He  begged  and  conjured  me  not  to  go  there. 

—  He  was  sick  yesterday  so  that  he  could  not  come  to  the  lesson  (ad 
scholam),  —  Are  you  afraid  that  it  will  rain  to-dav?  —  I  am  rather 
afraid  that  it  will  not  rain.  — Is  your  brother  afraid  to  speak  Latin  ? 

—  He  is  afraid ;  for  he  is  as  yet  imiorant  of  the  language.  —  He 
should  be  mpre  diligent,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  speak  more 
jvsdWy  (faciliiis).  — I  give  you  this  advice,  not  that  I  think  you  need 
it,  but  in  order  to  encourage  (animum  alicui  addSre)  you.  — I  cannot 
refrain  from  writing  to  you.  —  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  you  are  cor- 
rect —  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  he  will  arrive  to-morrow.  —  Can  ho 
prevent  you  from  advancing  ?  —  He  cannot  prevent  me.  —  He  could 
refrain  from  weeping,  when  he  heard  that  you  were  so  unfortu- 
nate and  unhappy.  —  What  can  prevent  us  from  being  happy  ?  — 
Nodiing  can  prevent  us  from  being  as  happy  as  any  one  ever  was. 


Lesson  LXXXIX.— pensum  undenonage- 

SIMUM. 
SUBJimCTIVE  AFTER  CONJUNCTIONS.  —  Cbn<w««erf. 

A.  The  subjunctive  is  put  after  various  other  particles,  besides 
those  already  considered  in  the  preceding  Lesson. 

L  After  particles  denoting  a  wish,  such  as  vlinam^  tUXnam 
ne,  tU  or  u/t,  o  or  o  »,  *^  O  that/'  ^  would  that,"  the  verb  is 
always  in  the  subjunctive. 

In  this  construction  the  present  and  perfect  subjunctives  are  used 
of  things  considered  as  possJole,  the  imperfect  and  plupeifect  when  the 
wish  is  regarded  as  a  vain  or  impossible  one.     £.  g. 
UUnam  hdbeam !     Lftmam  habu-    O  that  I  may  have !    I  wish  that 

erit !  he  may  have  had  I 
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Utinam  hnUbirem  !    Utinam  habu- 
^  tssel ! 
Viinam    mddo    con&ta   efiicere 

pdisim  I 
O   m(hi    praet^ritos    referai   si 

Jiippiter  dnnos ! 
lllud  utinam  ne  v^re  gcribtrem  ! 


Would  that  I  had!      Othathehad 

had! 
May  I  bat  be  able  to  accomplish 

my  endeavors ! 
O  that  Jupiter  may  restore  to  me 

my  past  years ! 
Would  to  God  that  what  I  haTe 

written  were  no  reality  I 
O  that  we  had  been  leas  desircnis 

ofpresen'ing  life! 
l^Iay  the  gods  destroy  you ! 

E.  g.  Tecum  lud&^ 


Utinam  minus  Tftae  ciipidi  fuia- 

semus  I 
UttediipMuintl 

Remark.  —  The  particle  is  sometimes  omitted. 
sicut  ipsa  possem  ! 

IL  AHer  the  particles  of  comparison  quasi^  quam  si,  and 
after  tamquam,  ut,  vekU,  simiG^er  oc,  idem  acy  €ieque  ac^  perinde 
ac,  proinde  ac,  with  or  without  *t,  and  cew,  **a8  if,"  "just  as  if/* 
the  verb  is  always  in  the  subjunctive.     £.  g. 
Sed  qm'd  dgo  his  t^tlbus  utor,    But  why  do  I  use  witnesses  like 

these,  as  if  the  case  were  a  doubt- 
ful or  an  obscure  one  ? 
He  was  made  questor,  as  if  he  had 
been  of  the    highest  rank  by 
birth. 
Infants,  when  they  are  just  bom, 
lie  as  if  they  were  entirely  with- 
out life. 
They  shrunk  from  his  cruelty^  as 

if  he  were  present  before  them. 
You  act  just  as  if  you  were  asking 

me. 
The  Ausonian  nation  has  become 
extinct,  as  if  it  had  engaged  in 
internecine  warfare. 


quasi  r§s  diibia  aut  obscura 
sttf 
Quaestor  ^st  fi&ctus,  quam  si  eih 
set  summo  loco  natus. 

f  lirvi  prfmo  drtu  sic  jicent,  tan- 
quam  omnino  sine  animo  sint. 

Cmdelit&tem  djus,  velut  si  coram 

adesset^  hori^bant. 
Similiter  fUcbi  ac  si  md  roges. 


Delcta  est  Aiisdnum  gens,  per' 
xmie  dc  si  intemecivo  bello 
certdsset. 


III.  The  particles  non  quod,  non  eo  quod,  non  ideo  quod,  and 
non  quia,  "  not  because,"  nan  quo,  "  not  as  if,"  and  turn  qutn, 
"not  but  that,"  are  followed  by  the  subjunctive,  but  the  sed 
quod  or  sed  quia  of  the  subsequent  clause  requires  the  indica- 
tive.    E.  g. 

I  had  given  up  the  acquaintance 
of  certain  friends,  not  because  I 
was  ancry  with  them,  but  be- 
cause i  was  somewhat  ashamed 
of  them. 
Not  that  I  have  ever  dealt  in  words 
rather  than  in  substance,  but  be- 
cause I  had  become  accustomed 
to  military  minds. 


Non  idcirco  quonindam  amic6- 
rum  usum  dimiseram,  quod  lis 
succenseremy  sed  qudd  edrum 
me  suppudebat 

Non  quo  verba  linquam  pdtius, 
qudm  rds,  exercuerim^  sed  quia 
assu^veram  militaribus  inge- 
niis. 
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Crinao  commendatidnem  ndn 
Biim  pollieltus,  non  quin  4am 
valiturara  apad  td  arbUrdrer^ 
sed  (quod)  mihi  egdre  ccmd- 
mendatione  non  videbdtur. 


I  did  not  promise  Crassiu  any 
reconmiendation,  not  because  I 
thought  tliat  it  would  have  no 
effect  with  you,  but  because  he 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  need  any 
recommendation. 


IV.  The  subjunctive  is  likewise  put  after  the  conjugations 
dum,  modo  or  dummodoj  ^  provided,"  and  dum  ne,  modo  ne  or 
dummodo  ne,  "  provided  not"  So  also  after  ut  and  w«,  when 
they  signify  "although,"  "although  not,"  and  after  nedum  or 
ne,  "  not  to  say,"  "  much  less,"  "  much  more."     E.  g. 

Keque,  dttm  sSbi  r^^um  pararet.  Nor  did  he  have  a  regard  for  any- 
quidquam  pemn  habebat.  thins,  provi<led    he  might   wm 

royau  authority. 

Cicero  disregarded  ever}'thing,  pro- 
vided he  might  obey  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  father. 

So  long  as  you  are  not  what  I  do 
not  wish  to  be,  you  may  be  what 
you  please,  for  aught  I  care. 

Although  the  strength  be  wanting, 
yet  the  wish  is  to  be  conuneiided. 

Though  this  be  not  so,  it  may 
nevertheless  save  the  republic. 

Although  pain  is  not  the  greatest 
evil,  it  b  still  unquestionably  an 
evil 

lie  never  can  defray  his  expenses, 
much  less  can  you. 

The  cold  can  scarcely  be  avoided 
in  the  houses  themselves;  much 
less  easy  it  is  to  be  exempt  from 
the  ill  effects  of  the  season  at 
sea  and  on  the  roads. 

Since  prosj^erity  tries  the  minds  of 
the  wise  even,  much  less  could 
they  who  are  men  of  con-upt 
morals  restrain  themselves  fixjui 
an  abuse  of  the  victory. 

y*  Quamvis  (quarUumtnSy  quantumlibei),  ''however,"  and 
Ucet^  "although,"  commonly  take  the  subjunctive;  but  uiuty 
"  however,"  and  quamquam,  "  although^"  have  more  frequently 
the  indicative.     E.  g. 

jAcetstT^nuumm^tumputesiaae,  Although  yon  may  consider  fear 
veldcior  tthncn  spcs  dst  rapid  in  its  operation,  yet  hope 

is  quicker. 
2K         49 


Cicero  dmnia  postpc^uit,  dummS- 
do  praeccptis  patris  parcrut. 

Dum  ille  ne  sis,  qudm  dgo  dsso 
nolo,  sis  mca  caiisu,  qui  liibct. 

XTt  dtsint  vfrcs,  ti(men  dst  laudiln- 

da  voluntas. 
Vcrum  tit  hoc  ndn  sit,  tdmen  s^r- 

vet  rempublicam. 
Ne  sit  summum  mdlum   d<51or, 

malum  cdrte  ^t. 

Kunquam  suffdrre  djus  siimptus 
queat,  nedum  tu  pdms, 

Vix  in  I'psis  tdctis  frigus  vitfltur, 
mdum  in  mdri  et  in  vi9,  sit  fd- 
cile  abdsse  ab  injuria  temporis. 


Qutf|>pe  seciindae  r6s  sapidntium 
inimos  fatigant ;  ne  uli  corni- 
ptis  mdribus  victdriae  teniperor 
retiL 
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Qmmvis  licet  M^nti  deltibra  ct 
Virtuti  et  Fidei  consecremus^ 
tAmen  haSc  in  ndbis  fpsis  sita 
vidimus. 

Qudd  tiirpe  dst,  M,  qitdmcU  oe- 
culteiury  timen  hon^um  fieri 
niillo  m<klo  potest 

Yitia  m^nds,  quantumris,  exigna 
«ih/,  in  mijus  exediunt. 

tftut  ha6c  sunt,  tdmen  Iidc  f&- 

ciam. 
Qitdmquam  exceUehat   abstin^n- 

tia,  tdmen  exsiHo  ddcein  annd- 

ruin  multAtufl  dst. 


Although  it  be  tme,  that  we  dedi- 
cate shrines  to  the  Intellect,  to 
Virtue,  and  to  Faith,  we  never- 
theless perceive  that  thej  lesnde 
in  ourselves. 

Hiat  which  is  morally  disgracefal, 
however  it  may  be  concealed, 
can  never  by  any  means  becoiue 
honorable. 

The  vices  of  the  mind,  however 
small  they  may  be,  increase  and 
spread. 

However  these  things  may  be,  I 
shall  nevertheless  do  it 

Although  he  was  noted  for  his  mod- 
eration, he  yet  was  punished 
with  an  exile  of  ten  years. 

Remark.  —  Tacitus  uses  the  subjunctive  after  quanupiam  as  after 
quamvis,  Cicero  onXy  occasionally.  Later  authors  reverse  the  rule, 
and  put  quamquam  with  the  subjunctive,  and  quamvis  with  the  indie* 
ative. 

VI.  DuMj  donecy  and  quoad,  in  the  sense  of  "  as  long  as,"  or 
"  while,"  require  the  indicative ;  but  when  they  signify  *'  until," 
they  may  have  either  the  indicative  or  subjunctive.     E.  g. 

AepTOto  dum  toima  est,  spds  dsse    As  long  as  the  patient  keeps  up  his 

spirits,  there  is  said  to  be  hope. 

Cato  advanced  in  renown  for  virtae 
as  lon^  as  he  lived. 

Think  this  over  until  I  return. 

Respecting  the  election,  there  was 
nothing  said  tmtil  Marcelios  re- 
turned. 

Wait,  until  Kaeso  becomes  consul 
or  dictator. 

Until  they  may  have  arrived  at  the 
spot  K)r  which  the  ship  was 
taken. 


dicitur. 
Cdto  quoad  vixUf  virtQtum  laOue 

crcvit. 
I>elrt>era  h(fc,  dum  6qo  redeo. 
De  comftils,  donee  redlU  I^Iar- 

cellus,  silentium  fuit. 

ExpectAtc,  dum  consul  aut  dicta- 
tor ym/  Kacso. 

Qufxid  perventum  sit  co,  quo 
siinipta  nfivis  ^st. 


VII.  Antequam  and  prtusquam  are  commonly  followed  bj 
the  present  subjunctive,  when  they  imply  a  reference  to  the 
future,  and  by  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctiTe  when 
they  imply  a  causal  connection  between  two  past  events.  "But 
when  these  conjunctions  express  merely  a  relation  of  time,  the 
verb  is  in  the  indicative.     £.  g. 

TraOTddi  quotidie,  antequam  pro-  Tragic  acton  gradually  tune  their 
nuntientf  vdcem  s^nsim  dxci-  voice  every  day,  before  they 
tant  begin  to  declaim! 
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Anfe     videmns     fu1f*iiratidncm, 

guam  sdnum  awUamus* 
In  omnibus  negdtiis  prius,  quam 

af/grediare,  aiihibciida  est  prae- 

panitio  diligens. 
Caesar  ad  Pompeii  c^tra  per- 

Ycnit  pnus^  quam  Poinpeiua 

aendre  posset. 
Sac])e    uiiigna    indoles  virtutis, 

pridsquam    t4\  piiblicae   pro- 

desse  potuisset,  exstincta  fuit. 

Dubo  dperam,  ut  istoc  v^niam 
antej  auatn  plane  ex  tuo  ani- 
mo  efftm. 

Mcmbris  litimur  prtus^  quam  di- 
dicimttSj  ciijus  ea  utilitatis  cau- 
sa habeilmus.* 


We  perceive  the  lightning  before 
we  hejir  its  voice. 

You  should  make  diligent  prepara- 
tions in  every  transaction,  before 
you  set  to  work  at  it. 

Csesar  arrived  at  Pompey's  camp 
before  Pompey  could  perceive  it. 

It  has  oflen  been  the  case,  that  a 
great  natural  capacity  for  virtue 
was  lost,  before  it  could  become 
an  advantage  to  the  republic. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  come  to  your 
place,  before  I  am  entirely  for- 
gotten by  you. 

"We  use  our  limbs,  before  we  have 
learnt  the  end  for  which  we  have 
them. 


OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF    "  QUUM." 

B.  Quum  or  cum  expresses  either  a  I'clation  of  time,  and  is  equiv- 
alent to  turn  quum,  eo  tempore  quum,  or  ex  eo  tempore  quum,  **  then 
wlicn,"  "  when,"  **  while,"  "  after,"  or  **  since  " ;  or  it  dt^notes  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  English  "  since," 
**  allhough,"  "  because."  Tlie  former  is  called  the  fjtium  tcmporCihy 
and  is  generally  followed  by  the  indicative,  the  latter  tue  quum  causoLe^ 
and  is  followed  by  the  subjunctive.. 

L  The  clause  introduced  by  q^ium  (emporaie  may  either  be 
the  lending  or  a  subordinate  one,  and  the  verb  may  be  in  an/ 
tense  of  the  indicative. 


Facile    dmnes,    quum    valhmia, 
recta  concilia  aegrdtis  damns. 

Ager  (juum  miiltos  dnnos  quievit, 
ubcridres  eiTerre  fnlctus  sdlet. 

Qui  non  defcndit  injuriam,  ii6- 

que  pit>pulsat  a  siiis,  quumpo- 

lest,  injuste  facit. 
Qmhn  haec  in  Ilispdnia  gereMn- 

tur,  comitionim  jam  appetd- 

bat  dies. 
\6a  turn  paruistis,  quum  pdruU 

nemo,  qui  ndluit 


AVTien  we  are  well,  we  all  of  us 
can  easily  give  advice  to  those 
who  are  sick. 

When  land  has  been  lefl  fallow  for 
many  years,  it  usually  yields 
mora  abundant  crops. 

He  who  does  not  repel  injustice, 
nor  protect  his  friends  against  it, 
when  he  can,  acts  unjustly. 

AVhile  these  things  were  carried  on 
in  Spain,  the  day  o£  the  elec- 
tions was  approaching. 

You  obeyed  at  a  time  when  no  one 
obeyed,  that  was  not  disposed  to 
do  so. 


*  In  tlie  last  two  of  these  examples,  these  conjunctions  express  merely  a 
i-clation  of  time. 
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Q^um  inimtci  ndstri  Tcntre  dir 
centur,  turn  in  Epirum  iba 

Jatm'Tdr  appetebat,  tumjh  IliLn- 
iiibal  ex  bibdmis  moviL 

Wx  dnnus  interc^sserat,  Ttium 

Sulpiclus  accusiwU  C.  Norbal- 

num. 
Multi  dniii  sUnt,  quuni  Fabios  in 

aure  mdo  d«t.* 
Tn^inta  dies  ^rant  ipsi,  quufn 

haa  dalxim  litteras. 

Kkmark.  —  On  the  impeifect  and  pluperfect  sabjunctive  after 
quum  tetnjyorale,  see  III. 

IL  Quum  causale  is  rendered  by  tbe  Englisb  sinccy  because^ 
althoughy  and  is  followed  bj  the  subjunctive.     E.  g. 


"When  our  enemies  will  be  reported 

as  coming,  then  1  shall  go  into 

Epirus. 
Spring  was    already  approacbinflr« 

when  Hannibal  movod  out  of  ha 

winter-quarters. 
A  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  wlien 

Sulpicius  preferred  an  accusation 

against  Norbanus. 
It  b  many  years  since  Fabius  is  uiy 

debtor. 
There  were    thirty    entire    days, 

since  the  date  of  this  letter. 


Since  these  things  are  so. 

Since  I  know,  though  I  knew. 

Since  I  have  understood,  had  un- 
derstood. 

Plato  in  his  writing  has  bequeathed 
us  an  immortm  record  of  the 
cenius  and  various  discourses  of 
Socrates,  though  Socrates  him- 
self had  not  left  a  6>'llable. 

Dionysius  was  in  the  habit  of  Li- 
ranguing  the  people  from  a  high 
tower,  as  he  did  not  dare  to  stand 
upon  the  usual  platfi>mia. 

Daylight  has  sometimes  been  dark- 
ened, even  under  a  clear  sky,  on 
account  of  the  moon  having  passed 
beneath  the  orbit  of  the  sun. 

The  (river)  Durance,  although  it 
carries  a  laige  quantity  of  water, 
is  yet  unfit  for  navigation. 

I  know  that  I  have  often  the  ap- 
pearance of  saying  new  thiiijr^ 
when  (i.  e.  although)  I  say  some- 
thing that  is  quite  old. 

Phocion  was  perpetually  ]>oor,  when 
(t.  e.  althougti)  he  might  have 
been  very  rich. 

III.  In  narration  quum  is  commonly  followed  by  the  imper- 
fect and  pluperfect  subjunctive,  though  generally  rendered  by 
the  English  when  or  after,     E.  g. 

♦  On  this  use  of  ^t£M/n,  compare  Lesson  LVIf. 


Quae  cum  ita  sxnt, 

Quum  sciam^  scXrem. 

Quum  iiUellexerim,  intellexissem, 

Socratis  in^nium  varidsque  ser- 
mdnes  immortalitdti  scriptis 
siiis  trddidit  Pluto,  quum  lit- 
teram  Socrates  niiUam  reli- 
guuiset. 

Dionysius  quum  in  commdnibus 
Buggd:$tis  consjstere  ndn  awle- 
ret,  concionari  ex  turre  dlta 
soldbat. 

Coclo  sercno  interdiu  obscnnlta 
liix  est,  quum  luua  sub  drbem 
solis  subisseL 

Dnicntia,   quum  dqu^e  v(m  ve- 

hat  ingdntcm,  non  tilmen  u£- 

vium  p:itieiis  dst. 
!fcgo  ni6  8aoi>e  ndva  videri  dfcere 

intelligo,  quum  pervdtera  di- 

cam. 

Phocion  fiiit  perpetuo  paiii)er, 
quum  divitisslmus  4sae  posset. 
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Zcndncni,  qniim  Athcnis  /ssem^ 

audicbam  frequenter. 
Fiiit  tempus,  quum  rura  cdlSrerU 

hdraincsi  ncque  *  urbem  habe- 

rent, 
Ibi  ^um  quiim   Cadsar  vidisset, 

niliil  aspere,  nihil  acerbe  dixit 

Thucydldcs  libros  siios  tiim  Bcri- 
psisse  dicitur,  quiim  a  repii- 
olica  remolus  atque  in  exsili- 
mn  pulsus  esset. 


I  frequontly  heard  Zeno*8  discours- 
es, when  I  was  at  Athens. 

There  was  a  time  when  men  in- 
habited the  country,  and  had  no 
cities. 

"When  Cfesar  saw  him  there,  he 
said  nothing  that  was  harsh,  noth- 
ing that  was  bitter. 

Thucydides  is  said  to  have  written 
his  books  after  he  had  been  re- 
moved from  public  life  and 
driven  into  exile. 


Remarks. 

1.  The  subjunctive  sometimes  stands  afber  quum  where  we  might 
expect  the  indicative.  £.  g.  Si  tibi  turn,  quum  petercs  consulaXuniy 
affuij  If  I  assisted  you  at  the  time  you  were  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulate, &c.  But  in  most  such  cases  there  are  generally  other  rea- 
sons for  the  subjunctive.  £.  g.  Qui  dies  est,  quae  9wx,  ^uum  ego  non 
ex  istorwn  insidiis  divino  cotisUio  eripiar  ?  |  What  day  is  there,  wliat 
night,  in  which  I  was  not  saved  from  the  wiles  of  these  wretches,  by  a 
Divine  Providence  ? 

2.  In  Livy  and  Tacitus  quum  is  sometimes  also  followed  by  the  his- 
torical infinitive.  £.  g.  Ivec  muUum  erat  progressa  naois,  quum  dato 
siqno  more  tectum  loci.  Nor  had  the  ship  advanced  £ur,  when  at  the 
given  signal  the  deck  fell  in. 

C  Ambulare,  incSd^. 
<  Casira  mooere,  nu)v€re. 
(Iter  Jacere. 

Incedere,  pedlbus  ire,  ambulare 

Gradior,  i,  gressus  sum. 

Progredi,  pergere. 
(  Proncisci,  iter  faccre. 
\  Tendere,  contendere  (ad  locum). 

Peregrinari. 

Transire,  iter  facere  per  Idcum. 

Aliquem  locum  praetergrcdi,  prae- 
tervehi,  non  attingere. 


To  march. 

To  walk,  to  go  on  foot 
To  step. 
To  advance. 

To  travel 

To  travel  abroa<l. 

To  travel  through  a  place. 

To  travel  or  pass  by  a  place. 


To  go  (leave  for)  abroad. 

Tlie  traveller. 

The  wanderer  (traveller  on 

foot). 
To  travel  a  mile. 

To  make  a  step. 
To  take  a  step  (i.  e.  meas- 
ures). 


Abire,  discedere,  proficiscL 
Peregrinator,  peregrinus. 
Viator,  oris,  m. 

Mille  passuum  emetiri    (emcnsos 

sum)  or  conficcre. 
Gradum  or  passum  facere. 
Agere  et  luoliri ;  consilium  inire. 


*  Neque  here,  as  frequently,  =  et  non. 

t  The  subjunctive  here  depends  upon  the  indefinite  general  question. 
49* 
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To  enter  on  a  journey. 
To   make     or     deliver   a 

speech. 
To  transact  business. 

Business,  a  piece  of  busi- 
ness^ an  affair. 
To  be  encased  in  anything. 
To  be  at  leisure. 
Where  is  the  traveller  going  to  ? 
He  is  going  towards  Vienna. 
Is  the  merchant  occupied  with 

business? 
He  is  .very  much  occupied  (with 

He  is  distracted  with  business. 
How  many  miles  did  he  travel  ? 
He  has  travelled  twenty. 
Did  the  clei^man  speak  ? 
He  did  not. 

Did  I  transact  the  business  well  ? 
You  have  transacted  it  in  the 

best  possible  manner. 
Was  the  master  at  leisure  ? 
Ho  was  not  at  leisure. 

To  9alt,  season  unih  salt. 

Bait  meat. 
Salt  fish. 
Fresh  meat. 
The  food,  victuals. 

Tlie  dish,  mess. 

The  milk. 

The  milk-food. 

Milk  soup. 

Salt  meats. 

To  partake  of  food,  to  eat. 

2b  attracL 

To  allure,  entice. 
To  excite,  to  delight. 

To  charm,  enchant. 
To  enrapture,  ravish. 


Se  dare  in  viam ;  proficisci. 
Verba  facere;   orationem  habere; 

dicere. 
Rem  gerere  ;^  negoti&ri,  mercatu- 

ram  facere. 
Negotium,  i,  n. ;  res,  rci,y! ;  opus, 

erid,  n. 
Occupatum  esse  aliqua  re. 
Otiosuin  esse,  vacare. 
Qudtdndit  viator? 
Vindobdnam  versus  t^ndit. 
Occupatiisne  est   mercator  nccd- 

tiisY  ^  ^ 

tlst  vdro  occupatissimus. 

Distdntus  dst  negdtiis. 

Qu(5t  nulla  pdssuum  emdnsus  est? 

Viginti. 

Fecitne  verba  cldricus  ? 

Kon  fecit. 

Gcssine  rdm  bdne  ? 

Sane,  4am  quam  dptime  gessislL 

Yacavitne  praeceptor  ? 
Kon  vacftvit. 

{Sallre,  sfUe  condlre  (rkm). 
S6lem  aspergere  (rei). 

Caro  slile  condita. 

Salsamenta,  drum,  n. 

Caro  recens  (gen,  carnis  recent  is). 

Cibus,  i,  nu ;  esca,  ae,  f, ;  cibana, 
orum,  n. 

Cibus,  i,  m. ;  ferculum,  i,  ti. 

Lac,  ga\.  lactis,  n. 

Cibus  lactens ;  laetcntia,  lum,  n.  pi. 

Jus  lactens. 

Cibaria  salsa,  n.  pi. 

Cibum  caperc  or  sumcre. 
(Atirah^re^  imxi,  tractum. 
<Ad  se    trahere    (aliquid,    ali- 

(       QUEM.) 

5  AUicIo,  ere,  lexi,  Icctum. 

(  Allectare  (aliquem  ad  8e). 

Dclectare;  oblecture. 
r  Rapio,  ere,  pui,  ptum. 

Permulceo,  ere,  si,  sum. 
[  Admiratione  afficere. 
'  Suavissime  aflicere. 

Yoluptate  peifundcre. 
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The  beautjr. 

The  hamiony. 

The  voice. 

The  power,  force. 

The  power,  authority. 

To  luive  power  (influence) 

over  ony  one. 
To  occupy  one's  self  with 

anything. 
To  meddle  wiUi  anything. 

To  trouble  one's  head  about 

anything. 
The  quarrel,  contpst 
The  commerce,  tralfic. 
I  do  not  meddle  with  other  peo- 
ple's business. 
It  IS  strange. 
The  art  of  painting. 

Chemistry. 

The  chemist 

The  art 

To  look  at  some  one. 


To  concern  (some  one). 


"What  is  that  to  me? 
What  is  that  to  you? 

I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
This  concerns  (has  reference  to) 

J'OU. 

What  has  that  to  do  ^th  the 
matter? 

I  do  not  like  to  meddle  with 
things  that  do  not  concern  me. 

Did  the  song  of  the  maiden  at- 
tract you  ? 

It  truly  enchanted  me. 

The  magnet  attracts  iron. 

Is  he  engaged  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing? 

No,  ne  occupies  himself  with 
chemistiy. 


Pulchritudo,  lnis,y*. 

Harmonia,  ae,/ ;  concentus,  us,  w. 

Vox,  (fen,  vocis,/. 

Vis,  plur,  vires,  _/! 

Potestas,  atis,/ 

Multum  (or  plurimum)  apud  ali- 

qucm  posse  or  vale  re. 
Versari  or  occupari  in  aliqna  re. 

Se  immiscere  (ui,  mixtum  or  mi- 
stum)  alicui  rei. 

Curare  rem;  laborHre  de  re;  se 
immiscere  rei. 

Lis,  gen,  litis,/. ;  rixa,  ae,/. 

Mercatiira,  ac,/. ;  negotia,  orum,  n. 

Ego  md  alienis  negdtiis  ndn  immi- 
sceo. 

Mirdblle  dfctu  ^st.  ^ 

Ars  pingendi,  ars  pictoria. 

Chymica,  ae,/ 

Chymteus,  i,  m. 

Ars,  artis,/ 

Adspicere,  adspectare,  intueri  ali- 

quem. 
'Attingo,  gre,  ttgi,   tactum    (ali- 

quem). 
Pertinere  (ad  aliquem  or  rem). 
,  Spectare  ad  rem. 
Qufdadmd? 
'  Quid  id  mda  rdfert  or  interest  ? 
'  Quid  tibi  cum  ilia  re  ? 

Quididtiiftrdfert? 
^  Id  nihil  ad  mO  ^ttinet 
'  Id  mea  nihil  interest. 
Qudd  ad  md  dttinet 
5  Res  ad  td  spcctat. 
(  De  td  fiibula  narrStur. 
Quid  hdc  ad  rem  ? 

£go  md  alienis  litibus  n6n  nisi  in- 

Vitus  immisceo. 
Allexitne  te  cintus  puellae  ? 

f  mmo  me  suaviasime  a(!(Scit. 
Miignes  ferrum  ad  se  dllicit  et  trtJhit 
Vcrsatiirne  in  drte  pingendi  ? 

Ndn ;  in  chymicft  vers&tur. 
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The  singing  (song). 
To  repeat. 

The  peiwtition. 

The  beginning,  commence- 
ment. 

The  wisdom. 

The  study,  application  to 
letters. 

The  goddess. 

The  nightingale. 

The  Lord. 

The  Creator. 

To  create. 

The  creation. 

The  heaven. 
The  earth. 
The  solitude. 
The  goodness. 
The  cleanliness. 
The  uncleanlinesB. 
The  government 

Sensible,  reasonable. 

For  my,  thy,  our  sake ;  on 
my,  thine  own  account. 

On  bis,  on  tbe  Cither's  ac- 
count. 

Not  ordy  —  hut  also. 

Not  only  not  —  but  not  even. 

lie  was  not  only  unlike  the  pre- 
ceding king,  but  even  more 
cruel  than  Komulus. 

Such  a  man  will  never  venture 
not  only  to  do,  but  not  even 
to  think,  anything  that  is  not 
honorable. 


Cantus,  nu 
5  Repeto^  ^rc,  Ivi  (ti),  Wmwl 
( IlerOre,  reiractare  (aliquid). 

Rei)etitio,  iteratio,  onis,/, 
Initiiun  \  principium,  i,  n. 

Sapientia,  ac,yi 
f  Tractfitio  litterarum. 
(  Litterarum  studia,  drum,  n. 

Dca,  diva,  ae,/ 

Luscinia,  ae,/. 

Dominus,  Deus,  i,  m. 

Creator,  auctor,  oris,  m. 

Creare,  eiBccre. 
(  Creatio,  onis,/  (or/.). 
\  Mundus,  i,  m, ;  rerum  natura  (ef- 

Coelum,  1,  n. 

Terra,  ae,/ 

Solitudo,  inis,/ 

Benignltas,  human!tas,  &tis,/ 

Munditia,  ae,/,  or  mundities,  ci,y! 

Immunditia,  ae,/ 

Magistratus,  us,  ni.,  or  pi,  magistrft- 

tiis ;  senatus,  (is,  m. 
Sanus,  prudens,  modestus. 
Mea,  tuSt,  nostra  causa  or  gratia. 

Ejus  causa,  patris  cau^  or  gratiiL 

CNon  tn&h  —  sed  (or  verum)  etianu 
<  Non  tantum  —  scd  etianu 
(  Non  solum  —  sed  etiam, 

Non  modo  (non)  * sed  ne  . . . . 

quidem. 
Non  solum  prdximo  rdgi  dissimilis, 

sed  fcrdcior  etiam  Rdmulo  ftiit. 

Talis  vi'r  non  modo  fAcere,  sed  ne 
cogitsire  quidem  quidquam  awii" 
bit,  quod  non  honestum  sit 


*  In  this  constniction  the  first  non  is  generally  omitted,  when  both  members 
of  the  sentence  have  a  common  predicate,  as  m  the  second  of  the  following 
examples,  where  audebit  is  the  common  verb,  and  ae  ^~  guidetn  eqoivaieat  to 
etiam  non. 
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EXRRCISR    1G2. 

VTili  you  dine  with  us  t<Mlay  ?  —  With  much  pleasure.  —  What 
have  you  for  dinner  ?  We  have  jwd  soup,  some  fresh  and  salt  meat, 
and  some  milk-food.  —  Do  you  lilte  milk-food  V  —  I  like  it  better  than 
all  other  food.  —  Are  you  ready  to  dine?  —  I  am  ready. —  l>oyou 
intend  to  set  out  soon  ?  —  I  intend  setting  out  next  week.  —  Do  you 
travel  alone  ?  —  No,  madam,  I  travel  with  my  uncle.  —  Do  you  travel 
on  foot  or  in  a  carria^  ?  —  We  travel  in  a  carriage.  —  Did  you  meet 
any  one  in  your  last  journey  (tdiXmo  in  itinire  (uo  ad)  to  Berlin  ? — 
AV  c  met  many  wanderers.  —  What  do  vou  intend  to  spend  your  time 
in  this  summer  ?  —  I  intend  to  take  a  short  journey. —  Did  you  walk 
much  in  your  last  journey  ?  —  I  like  verj'  much  to  walk,  but  my  uncle 
likes  to  go  in  a  carriage.  —  Did  he  not  wish  to  walk  V  —  He  wished  to 
walk  at  first,  but  after  having  taken  a  few  steps,  he  wished  to  get  into 
the  carriage,  so  that  I  did  not  walk  much.  —  What  have  }'ou  been 
doing  at  school  to^lay  ?  —  Wo  have  been  listening  to  our  teacher, 
who  made  a  long  speech  on  the  ((jui  verba  facicbat  multa  de)  goodness 
of  God.  —  What  did  he  say  ?  —  After  saying,  "  God  is  the  creator  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  the  fear  of  the  I^rd  is  the  beginning  of  all  wis- 
dom"; he  said,  **  Repetition  is  the  mother  of  studies,  and  a  good  mem- 
ory is  a  great  benefit  of  God."  —  Why  did  you  not  stay  longer  in 
Holland  ?  —  When  I  was  there,  the  living  was  so  dear  that  I  had  not 
money  enough  to  stay  there  any  longer.  —  What  sort  of  weather  was 
it  when  you  were  on  the  way  to  Vienna?  —  It  was  very  bad  weather; 
for  it  was  stormy,  and  snowed,  and  rainerl  very  heavily.  —  May  I  have 
leisure  to  read  through  the  book  ?  —  Would  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  do  (^facieiuli)  what  you  have  done !  —  O  that  he  had  never  writ- 
ten that  letter !  —  You  act  as  if  you  were  sad ;  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  {tpiid  tristis  es)  ? 

Exercise  163. 

AVhat  are  you  doing  all  the  day  in  this  garden  ?  —  I  am  walking  in 
it.  —  \Vhat  is  there  in  it  that  attracts  you  ? —  The  sinning  of  the  binls 
attracts  me.  —  Are  there  any  nightingales  in  it  ?  —  There  are  some 
in  it,  and  the  harmony  of  their  singing  enchants  me.  —  What  does 
your  niece  amuse  herself  with  in  her  solitude  ?  —  She  reads  a  good 
deal  and  writes  letters  to  her  mother.  —  What  does  your  uncle  amuse 
himself  with  in  his  solitude  ?  —  He  employs  himtself  in  painting  and 
chemistry.  —  Does  he  no  longer  do  any  business? — He  no  longer 
does  any,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do  it.  —  Why  does  he  meddle  with  your 
business  ?  —  He  does  not  generally  meddle  with  other  people*s  busi- 
ness (alienut  negotiis  se  immvtcere  non  asxdlet) ;  but  he  meddles  with 
mine,  because  he  loves  me.  —  Has  your  master  made  you  repeat  your 
lesson  to-day  ?  —  He  has  made  mo  repeat  it  —  Did  you  know  it  ?  — 
I  did  know  it  pretty  well.  —  Have  you  also  done  some  exercises  ?  — 
I  liave  done  some,  but  what  is  that  to  you,  I  beg  ?  —  I  do  not  gener- 
ally meddle  with  things  that  do  not  concern  me ;  but  I  love  you  so 
much  {tantop€re)y  that  I  concern  myself  much  about  what  you  are 
doin^.  —  Does  any  one  trouble  his  head  about  you  ?  —  No  one  trou- 
bles his  head  about  me ;  for  I  am  not  worth  the  trouble.  —  Not  only 
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for  the  sake  of  cleanlinem,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  hcaltli,  pmdcnt 
people  avoid  (yitdre)  uncleaiiliness,  and  wash  themselves  olteiu  — 
Siiall  vou  buy  that  horse  ?  —  I  shall  buy  it,  although  it  is  not  aa 
English  one.  —  Though  he  is  my  cousin,  he  nevertheless  does  not 
come  to  see  me.  —  Although  they  are  not  rich,  they  are  nevertheless 
verj'  benevolent.  —  I  do  not  know,  whether  he  is  at  home  or  not.  — 
The  question  is  (/pmerXtur),  whether  he  will  do  it  or  noL 


Lesson  XC— PENsmi  nonagesbhtm. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  AFTER  RELATIVES. 

A.  Relative  pronouns  and  adverbs  are  followed  by  the  subjanc- 
tive,  when  the  clause  introduced  by  them  contains  the  conseqtieuce  or 
resuUj  or  the  cause,  reason^  purpose,  or  tnotioe  of  what  has  gone  before. 

B.  When  the  relative  is  preceded  by  m,  AtV,  tV/e,  tdUsy  tctn- 
ttigy  ejusmodi,  kuju8m6d%j  cideo  or  torn,  so  as  to  denote  a  conse- 
quence or  result,  its  verb  is  in  the  subjunctive. 

In  this  construction  qm  becomes  equivalent  to  ul  egoy  tu,  Ule^  kc. ;  — 
o&jus  to  ut  mei,  tui,  sui,  illlus,  ejus  ;'^eui  to  fU  mHuy  tibi,  sUn,  ei,  Uli^ 
and  BO  through  all  the  cases.    £.  g. 

iff>  is  sdm,  qut  nihil  iSnquam  My  character  is  such,  that  I  have 
mda  pdtius,  quam  medrum  ci-  never  done  anything  on  mv  own 
vium  CAUSA  fecerim.  account  rather  than  on  that  of 

my  fellow-citizens. 
Ma  ^t  Romd^na  g^ns,  quae  yict&    Such  is  the  character  of  the  Roman 
quidscere  nescial.  race,  that  it  cannot  rest  when 

conquered. 
A^/»  tiX  (s  is^  qui,  qui  sis,  nescias.    You  are  not  such  a  man  as  to  be 

ignorant  of  what  you  are. 
Non  dgo  Slim  Ulefdrreus,  qui  frfi-    I  am  not  so  heartless  a  man  as  not 
iris  moerdre  ndn  mdvear,  to  be  moved  by  the  sorrow  of 

my  brother. 
Innocdntia  est  affectio  talis  im-    Innocence  is  that  dispoation  of  the 
mi,  quae  twceai  ndminL  mind  which  does    nobody  any 

harm. 
Est  hujusmSdi  rdus,  in  quo  hdmi-    He  is  so  guilty,  that  there  is  noth- 
ne  nHiii  sU,  praeter   stimma        ins  in  uie  man  but  the  most  cnl- 
peccdta.  psSble  offences. 

In  cdrpore  si  qm'd  ejusmodi  est,  If  there  is  anything  m  our  body  of 
quod  rcliquo  cdrpori  noceat^  such  a  character  as  to  injure  tho 
liri  secarique  patimur.  remaining  parts  of  it,  we  sufier 

it  to  be  burnt  or  cut 
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Nulla  g6ns  idmfera^  nemo  dmni-    There  is  no  race  so  8ava<»e,  no  man 
urn    tmn    immanis  est,    crtjun        so  monstrous,  whose  mind  is  not 
Dic'ntem  noa  vnbderit  deonun        imbued  with  the  idea  of  a  God. 
opinio. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  demonstrative  to  which  the  relative  refers  is  sometimes  to 
be  supplied.  £.  g.  Nunc  dhis  cUiguid  (sc.  ejusmodi),  quod  ad  rem 
pertineat,  Now  yoa  say  something  to  the  point 

2.  This  rule  includes  relative  expresaons  containing  a  limitation  or 
restriction.  Such  are,  —  Quod  scimn  or  intelligam^  As  far  as  I  know 
or  understand.  Quod  commodo  tuofiat^  So  far  as  it  can  be  done  with- 
out inconvenience  to  you.  Quod  sine  cdterftu  injuridfiat  or  Jieret,  As 
far  as  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  another.  Quod  scdca  Jide  pos- 
sim,  So  far  as  I  can  honorably,* 

S.  When  a  comparative  precedes,  the  clause  introduced  by  mtam 
\i  {quam  cujus,  cui^  quorum^  &c.)  requires  the  subjunctive.  £.  g. 
lajor  suniy  quam  cut  poasit  forinna  nocere,  I  am  superior  to  the  inju- 
ries of  fortune.  Majora  deliquerant^  quam  quibus  ignosci  posset,  They 
had  been  guilty  of  too  grave  offences  to  be  pardoned,  f 

01  When  the  relative  is  preceded  by  an  indefinite  expres- 
sion, positive  or  negative,  or  by  an  indefinite  question  involving 
a  negation,  its  verb  is  in  the  subjunctive. 

Such  expressions  are  est^  mm/,  ezisturU,  inveniuniur,  reperiurUttr 
(with  homines  understood)  ;  -*  nemo^  rwUus^  nihil  est;^-  quis  est  f  quid 
est?  qui^  quae^quod  (sc  negotium,  &c.)  estf  quantum  estf  quotusquis- 
que  est  f  &c.    £.  g. 
5ttn/,  qui  dicant,  cinseani.  There  are  those  who  say,  those 

who  suppose. 
Sunly  qui  dixerint,  vtderint.  There  are  those  who  have  heard, 

those  who  have  seen. 
Inventus  est,  qui  flammis  in^Mne*    There  was  one  found  who  put  his 

ret  mdnum.  hand  into  the  flames. 

Fueirunt,  qui  dicerent.  There  were  those  who  said. 

^  lUiquid,  quod  non  opdrteaiy    There  b  somethins;  which  docs  not 

etiiifflsi  L'cet  behoove   us,   although  not  un- 

lawful. 
Multi  eruntj  quQms  r^te  litteras    There  will  be  those  whom  you  can 

ddre/xwm.  properly  trust  with  letters. 

Nemo  est  or&tor,  qui  sd  Demd-    There  is  no  orator  who  is  unwilling 

sthenis  sunilem  ^se  nolil,  to  be  like  Demosthenes. 

Non  deerunty  qui  Ciissii  et  Bniti    There  will  not  be  wanting  those  who 

meminerint,  remember  Cassius  and  Brutus. 

*  So  firqnentlv  with  qwdem ;  as,  Quot  qnldem  <uU  invenfrim  aut  Uq^rim^ 
As  (hr  at  least  as  t  have  been  able  to  find  or  read.  Bnt  ^tia^ilttin  in  this  con- 
struction has  the  indicative;  as,  Quantum pcasmnt  As  much  as  (as  far  as)  I  can. 

t  For  the  same  reason  quam.  even  without  a  relative,  is  sometiroes  followed 
by  the  subjunctive.  E.  g.  In  his  Uiteris  longiorfuif  quam  aut  vellem  (instead 
of  velle),  aut  quam  msptUdri  fart. 
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Helvctiis  ddmi  m%il  erat,  quo  fa-  The  Ilelvetii  had  nothing  at  home, 
mem  (olerdretiL  wherewith  to  still  their  hunjrer. 

Quis  esty  qui  utiViAfugiat  f  Who  is  there  that  seeks  to  avoid 

the  useful  ? 

Quotus  fjuuque  est,  qui  ToluptA-  How  many  are  there  among  men, 
tern  neget  esse  bdnum  V  that  deny  pleasure  to  be  a  good  ? 

Plures  auctdrcs  invenioy*  qui  Ro-  I  find  several  authors  who  call  the 
m4no9  Ilonitios  vocent.  Iloratii  Romans. 

Niim  dmplius  quid  desideraSj  There  is  nothing  else  that  yoa  do- 
<^uod  respondeas  f  sire  to  reply  f 

Nihil  hahebam  ndvi,  qrtod  post  I  have  nothing  new  to  communi- 
accidmety  quam  dedUsem  ad  cate,  that  occurred  after  my 
te  L'tteras.  writing  this  to  you. 

Remarks. 

1.  This  rule  includes  also  the  expressions  non  eat  quod^  nOu'l  est 
qfiod  (quare  or  cur\  "  there  is  no  ground  or  reason  why  " ;  and  eat  tU 
(when  it  =  est  cur),  "  there  is  ground,  reason."  E.  g.Est  quod  ffau- 
deas,  You  have  reason  to  rejoice.  Non  est,  quod  te  pudeal.  You  need 
not  be  ashamed.  Nihil  est,  quod  pertimescaf.  He  has  no  cause  to 
dread.  Non  est,  cur  eorum  spea  infringaiur,  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  dejected.  lUe  erat  ut  odisset  defensoretn  salutijt  meae^ 
He  had  reason  to  liate  the  defender  of  my  safety.  Non  est  igUur  ut 
mirandum  sit,  There  is  consequently  nothing  to  be  wondeixni  at.  Quid 
est,  cur  virtus  ipsa  per  se  non  efficiat  heatos  f  What  is  the  reason  that 
virtue  of  herself  does  not  make  men  happy  ? 

2.  The  subjunctive  also  follows  habeo  quod,  non  habeo  quod.  £.  g. 
Non  habeo,  quod  dicam,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Q^id  habes,  quod  re- 
prehendas  f  What  fault  have  you  to  find  ?  Non  habeo,  qui  (ss  qua  re) 
utar,  I  have  nothing  to  live  on.  Q^o  se  verteret,  non  habebal^  Ue 
knew  not  where  to  turn  to.t 

S.  When,  in  connection  with  the  expressions  sunt  qui,  a  particular 
antl  determinate  subject  is  expressed,  the  verb  is  in  the  indicatiFa. 
E.  g.  Sunt  autem  bestiae  quaedam,  in  quibus  inest  alinuid  simile  virtiuis^ 
There  are  certain  animals  in  which  there  is  somethnig  that  resemUca 
virtue.  But  when  the  subject  is  merely  a  general  one,  such  as  mxdii^ 
pauci,  nemo,  &c.,  or  is  entirely  suppressed,  the  subjunctive  is  the  com- 
mon construction,  and  the  indicative  in  these  cases  is  generally  em- 
ployed by  poets  only. 

2).  When  the  relative  clause  denotes  the  purpose,  chfect^  or 
motive  of  what  has  gone  before,  it  may  be  resolved  into  a  clause 
with  ut,  and  the  verb  is  in  the  subjunctive. 

*  This  rule  extends  to  the  active  verbs  h(At(t,  reperio,  i$wetuo,  nancitcor, 
deuilero,  quaero,  and  reUnqvo,  sStet  all  of  which  the  reiative  may  take  the  sub- 
junctive.    Cf.  note  2. 

t  But  tliia  Uist  example  more  properly  belongs  to  Lesson  LXXXVII.  /). 
So  likewise,  Non  habto  Quid  dicam,  I  know  not  what  to  say.  Quidjacercly  mm 
habCbai,  lie  knew  not  what  to  do.    These  are  indirect  questious. 
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The  relative  is  then  either  tpU  in  the  sense  of  «/  w,  or  quo,  "  in  order 
that "  (before  a  comparative),  or  qtid,  ubiy  undey  **  where/*  "  whence," 
in  the  sense  of  "  in  order  that  there,  or  thence." 

The  verbs  on  which  such  clauses  deyjcnd  are  especially  those  of 
choosing,  ordering,  devoting,  sending,  coining,  going,  and  receiving. 
E.g. 

Lietters  were  invented  for  the  ben- 
efit of  posterity,  as  a  protection 
against  oblivion. 
Dolabclla  had  apnear^d  in  person, 
so  that  he  Dii<;nt  take  a  part  in 
the  deliberation,  and  gave  his 
opinion  first 
There  are  many  who  rob  some  of 
that  which  they  wish  to  lavish 
upon  others. 
I  sDould  exhort  you  to  be  more 

resolute. 
Darius  constructed  a  bridrre,over 
the  Danube,  over  which  he  might 
lead  his  forces. 
Artaxerxes  made  Themistocles  a 
present  of  the  city  of  Lampsa- 
cum,  from  which  he  might  get 
his  wine. 

JS,  When  the  clause  introduced  by  the  relative  contains  the 
ground  or  reason  of  what  has  gone  before,  the  verb  is  in  the 
subjunctive. 

The  relative  is  then  either  qui^  rendered  by  **  that,"  "  because,"  or 
"  since  "  or  quippe  qui^  tU  qui,  utpote  qui,  *♦  as  one  who,"  **  inasmuch 


Litterao  posteritAtis  caiL«3  repdr- 

tae  siint,   quae  subsidio  obli- 

vidni  dssc  ptment. 
Dolabdlla  vdncrat  ipse,  qut  dsset 

in  consilio,  et  primus  senten- 

tiam  dicereU 

Siint  mtilti,  qui  erfpiunt  aliis, 
quod  aliis  largidntur, 

Cohortftrer  vds,  quo  immfifortlO' 
re  esseiM. 

Darius  pdntem  i^cit  in  tstro  flu- 
mine,  qua  cdpias  traduceret, 

Them&tocli  Artaxdrxes  Lampsar 
cum  urbem  dondrat,  utule  vi- 
num  sutnereU 


or 
as  he,"  &c.    i!^.  g. 
Magna  dst   Pdldnis    culpa,  qui 

ndn  erudiirU  fitium,  nee  docu- 

erit,  qudtenua  dsset   quidtjue 

curknuum. 
Actio  maluhnus  fter  fiicere  pcdi- 

bus,  qui  incdmmode  naciffasse- 

mus. 
Solis  candor  illustrior  dst,  quippe 

qui  in  immcnso  miindo  tarn 

idnge  latcque  coUuceat. 

Siint  homines  naturil  curidii,  ul 

qui  sermunculis  dtiam  fabeili»- 

que  ducdntur. 
A  Catilinft  Antdnius  ndn  procul 

ubcrat,  uljujte  qui  in  fiiga  scque- 

rttur, 

50 


The  great  fault  of  Pelops  is,  that 
he  did  not  educate  his  son,  nor 
teach  him  to  what  extent  to  car- 
ry everything. 

We  preferred  to  start  from  Aftiiim 
on  foot,  because  we  had  had  a 
bad  passage  at  sea. 

The  light  of  the  sun  is  brighter 
(than  any  other),  inasmuch  as  it 
shines  so  far  and  wide  in  the  in>- 
mensity  of  the  universe. 

Men  are  naturally  curious,  since 
they  are  influenced  even  by  idle 
talk  and  fables. 

Antonius  was  not  far  from  Catiline 
as  he  pursued  him  in  his  flight 
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O  fortunAte  adbl^soena,  qm  tiSae 
virtutis  Homdrum  praecdnem 
ifiveneris  I 

Md  iiifclicem,  qui  per  tot  innos 
td  videre  non  potuerim  J  * 


O  Inckr  young  man,  for  having 

found  a  Homer  to  prodaim  thy 

valor! 
IIow  unfortunate  I  am,  that  I  have 

not  been  able  to  see  you  for  ao 

many  years  1 


F.  After  the  adjectives  digmiSy  indignm^  aptuSy  and  idaneusj 
the  question  for  what  f  is  answered  by  the  relative  with  the 
subjunctive,  and  sometimes  by  a  simple  infinitive.     £.  g. 


Dfgnus,  indignus  est,  ^1  ameiur. 

Iddneus  est,  qui  impereL 
Qui  niodeste  paret,  vidStnr,  ^i 
aliqudndo  impiretj  dignus  ^sse. 

Liviflnae  filbulae  ndn  sdtis  dignae 
sunt,  quae  itermn  legdtilw, 

(Mcnteni)  sdlam  censebant  %d6- 
neam  (esse),  cut  crederetur. 

Kiilla  videbfttur  nplior  peradna, 
quae  de  aetSte  loqueretur. 

Lyricdnim   Honitius  fdre  sdlus 

kgi  dif/nus  dst. 
Utdrquo  dptimus  drat,  dignusque 

alter  eltgi  dlter  ettgere. 


He  is  worthy,  unworthy  of  being 
loved. 

He  is  competent  to  command. 

He  who  modestly  obeys  seems  to 
be  worthy  of  commanding  at 
some  future  time. 

The  dramas  of  Livy  are  scarcely 
worth  reading  a  second  time. 

They  held  that  the  intellect  alone 
was  fit  to  be  relied  upon. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  person  bet- 
ter qualified  to  discourse  on  old 
age. 

Of  the  hTical  poets  Horace  is  al- 
most tne  only  one  worth  reading. 

They  both  were  men  of  the  first 
onler;  and  worthy  the  one  to 
be  chosen,  and  the  other  to 
choose. 

6r.  In  narration,  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive 
are  sometimes  put  after  relative  pronouns  and  adverbs,  when  a 
repeated  action  is  spoken  of.     £.  g. 

The  elephants  formed  a  safe  pro- 
tection against  the  enemy,  wncr- 
ever  they  might  march. 

Domitian  amusied  hunself  with  dice- 
playing,  whenever  he  was  at 
leisure. 

Socrates  was  confessedly  the  first 
in  everything  to  which  he  had 
applied  himself. 

Kor  could  any  one  stand  against 
Fyrrhus,  where  he  had  charged 
upon  the  enemy. 


Elephdnti  tiitum  ab  hdstibus, 
quacumque  tncederentj  dgmen 
praebebant 

Domitidnus,  quoties  dtium  isset^ 
alea  sd  oblectabat 

Socrates  qttam  sd  cunque  in  p^ 

tern  dedissety    dmmum    fiScile 

fiiit  princeps. 
l^ec  qufsquam  Pyrrhum,  qua  /ti- 

lisset  impetum,  sustindre  v^ 

luit. 


Remark.  —  The  subjunctive  b  thus  sometimes  put  after  quum^ 

*  In  this  and  the  preceding  example,  the  student  should  notice  theperwun 
of  the  verb,  wliich  adapts  itself  to  tluit  of  tlie  autecedeut  of  the  relative. 
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"  when  " ;  tiM  and  ut,  in  the  flense  of  "  as  soon  as,"  and  after  «.  E.  g. 
Id  ubi  dixisset,  hastam  in  fines  eorum  emiitebaU  When  (or  as  soon  as^ 
he  had  said  that,  he  sent  the  javelin  within  their  limits.  But  in  all 
the  cases  of  this  role,  the  indicative  is  even  more  frequently  used  than 
the  subjunctive. 

Mortor  (morij  tnortuus  sum)  aliquo 

vwrbo, 
Yaridlae,  nrum,pL 
Febris,  IS,/. 
Febris  remittens,  tertifina,  quarta- 

na,  quotidiana. 
In  febrim  incldcre  (incldi,  inca- 

sumV 
Febri  laboi^re,  febrim  habere. 
Accessus  febris;  motus  febricul5- 


To  die  of  a  disease. 

The  small-pox. 
The  fever. 

The    intermittent,    tertian, 
quartan,  continual  fever. 
To  get  the  fever. 

To  have  the  fever. 

An  attack  of  fever ;  a  fit 

The  fever  comes  on. 

The  fever  stops. 

The  apoplexy. 

To  be  struck  with  apoplexy. 

To  open  (active).  •] 

To  unlock,  unbolt  •] 

To  open,  be  open  (neuiJ).     •] 

To  stand  or  lie  open. 

To  dose^  shut  (act).  j 

To  cover  (shut). 
To  shut,  close  (nettt,). 
To    st^ll    well,   readily   (o/S 
goods).  \ 

Of  what  disease  did  your  sister 

die? 
She  died  of  the  small-pox. 
Did  you  ever  get  the  lever  ? 
Yes,  I  had   the   tertian  fever 

onoe. 
Was  the  old  man  struck  wttih 

apoplexy  V 
He  was  struck. 
Did  the  wine  sell  well  last  year  ? 

I  do  not  know  how  it  sold. 
Will  you  shut  the  door  V 
No,  I  will  open  it  ('wide). 


sus. 
Febris  acccdit. 
Febris  decedit 
Apoplexia,  ae,/ 
Complor  (i,  reptus  sum)  apo> 

plexia. 
Aperio,  ire,  erUi^  erium, 
Pate/acio,  i^,jkci,faclum» 
Recludo,  ere,  si,  sum. 
Kcsero,  are,  avi,  fttum. 
Aperlor,  iri,  ertus  sum. 
Recludi,  reserari. 

Pateo,  ere,  patui, • 

Claudo,  ire,  si,  sunu 

Obsiro,  are,  avi,  tUunu 

Operio,  ire,  ui,  rtum. 

Claudi,  obserftri;  operiri. 

Vendibilem  (or  -bile)  esse. 

Emptores  facile  invenire. 

Qud  mdrbo  mdrtua  est  sdror  tua  ? 

Mdrtua  ^  varfdlis. 
Incidistfne  unquam  in  febrim  ? 
Sdne;  in  febnm  tertifinam  qudn- 

dam  incldi. 
Correptusne  est  s^nex  apopl^xift  ? 

Corr^pttts  ^st 

Invenitne  vinum   filcile  emptores 

dnno  prdxime  eliipso  ? 
Ilaud  sci'o,  qudmodo  vendSrctur. 
Visne  ostium  claudere  ? 
luuno  id  pdtius  patcfiicerc  ni^o. 
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Has  he  already  locked  (bolted) 
the  door  ? 

He  has  not  yet  bolted  it 

The  key  opens  the  door  (fits  the 
lock). 

The  door  opens  easfly. 

The  door  does  not  smit. 

Tlie  window  shuts  well. 

The  window  does  not  shut  easily. 

The  door  of  the   temple   stood 
open. 

Nature  opened  the  way. 

They  opened  their  ears  to  flat- 
terers. 

Lettera    can  either  be  lost,  or 
opened,  or  intercepted. 
From  afar,  afar  off. 

Summer  clothes. 

To  conceive,  comprehend. 

That  is  not  said. 

That  cannot  be  comprehended. 

It  is  evident,  manifest,  clear. 

According  to  the  circu7nstan- 
ces  of  the  cane. 
According  to  circumstances. 
Under  these  circumstances. 
To  proceed  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

According  a?,  <m. 
As  the  circumstances  admitted. 
As  the  case  may  demand. 
As  far  as  the  difficulty  of  the  case 

admitted. 
As  &r  as  I  can. 

According  as  I  deserve. 
It  depends  u[X)n  circumstances. 
Everything  depends  upon  you 
alone. 

It  all  depends  on  this. 

To  put,  place,  lay,  set. 


ObseraWtne  jam  dstium  ? 

Ndndum  obserAvit. 
Clavis  dstium  dperit. 

Ostium  facile  aperitur. 
Fores  hiant 

Fendstra  ex  tdto  clafisa  est. 
Fenestra  non  facile  operitor. 
Jiinua  tcmpli  patebat 

Natiira  iter  patef^cit 

Aiires  suas  assentatdribus  patcfcce- 
runt. 

Li'tterae  aut  interire,  aut  apen'ri, 
aut  intdrclpi  pdssunt 

E  Umginquo  ;  procul ;  emXnus. 

Vestes  aestivae. 
(  Comprehendo,  ere,  di,  sum. 
(  ^fente  complector  (i,  plexus  sum). 

Hdc  non  dfeitur. 
(  Hdc  comprehdndi  ndn  pdtest. 
(  Hoc  in  intelligentiam  non  c^it. 
r£st  planum,  evidens,  manifestum, 
-|     in  aperto. 
(  Constat,  lucet,  liquet* 

Pro  re,  pro  r€  nOtd. 

£x  tempore,  pro  tempore. 
His  rebus ;  quae  cum  ita  sini. 
£x  re  consulure  (ui,  turn). 

Pro  eo  ut,  protU  (cum  Indie). 
Prdut  facult&tes  homlnis  ferebant 
PnSut  rds  pdstiilat 
Pro  eo  ut  difficultas  tdmporis  tulit. 

Quantum  in  md  situm  est     Ut  {¥>- 

tero. 
Pro  do  ut  mdreor. 
Hoc  ex  rd  et  ex  tdmpore  pcndet. 
In  td  uno  pdsita  siiut  dmnuu 

5  Hdc  cdput  rei  est. 
(  6mnia  iiiic  rddeunt. 
Ponere,  locare,  statuere  (ALiQnn> 

IN  ALIQUO  loco). 


*  On  the  coiutructioQ  of  these  exprossious,  see  Lesson  LIII.  B.  Rem.  2. 
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To  put  anything  before  the  fire.    Apponcre    or    propdncre  aliqui<l 

igni  (ad  ipiem). 

To  put,  or  place  n^n.  j  '^^^  '^7-^^'^''' '"  ""^ 

To  put  anything  in  its  proper    Aliquid  suo  loco  ponere. 

place. 
To  put  (seat)  the  boy  upon  the    Imponere  puSrum  in  equum. 

horse. 
To  set  the  glass  upon  the  table.      Scyphum  in  mensi  statuere   (ui, 

utum\ 
To  put  back  anything  to  its  place.    Aliquia  suo  loco  reponere. 

To  sHchj  fiXy  insert,  <  his^rOj  ^re,  seruu  sertum. 

(     (aliquid  rei  or  in  rem.) 
To  insert  the  thread    into  the    Inser^re  filum  in  acum. 

needle. 
To  put  the  ring  on  the  finger.         Anulum  diglto  inserSre. 
The  javelin  sticks  fast  in  the  gate.     Hasta  infigitur  portae. 
Do  not  put  the  glass  upon  the    Ne    scyohum    in    mensa    st^tuas. 
table ;  for  it  will  break.  Nam  trangetur. 

(  Ircucor,  i,  ircUus  sum. 
To  he  angry  (at  some  one).      ^  Succetiseo,  ere,  &',  sum. 

(IrCUum  esse  (alicui). 
To    be    angry    (about     any-    GravUer   or  vtoleste  ferre    (ali- 
thing).  quid). 

To  pretend  to  be  angry  with  any    Se  simulare  alicui  iratum. 

one. 
MTiat  are  you  angry  about  ?  Quid  succdnses  (irtJsceris)  ? 

I  am  an^ry  with  you^  for  having    Tibi  succdnseo,  quod  mihi  l^brum 

carried  away  my  book.  abstuKsti. 

He  has  done  nothing  for  you  to    Nfliil  fecit,  quod  succ^nseas. 

be  angry  about. 
I    am  angry    that  he  did  not    Irfttus  siim,  ^um  ndn  venisse  (or 

come.  quod  ndn  venit).* 

.  !•    1.     •      J       'i.  *>  f  Poenitdtne  t6  facti  ? 

Are  you  aony  for  having  done  it  ?  |  p^„it^t„e  t6  hoc  fectoe  ? 

T  r     -M.  <  Id  md  pocnltet 

I  am  sorry  for  it  |  j^j^^  ^^j  ^^,  j^ 

I  do  not  regret  having  lived.  Ndn  podnltet  md  vixfsse. 

Are  the  women  handScnne  ?  Suntne  mulieres  formdsae  ? 

They  are  so.  Sunt  vero. 

They  are  well-bred  and  hand-  £t  bene  mordtae  et  formdsae  siint. 
some. 

AVhat  countrywoman  is  she  ?       |  ^|  ^£  ^ 

ei     .   /.       T^  <  Ddmo  Francoff^lla  dst 

She  IS  from  France.  |  j.^  FrancogAlRa  venit. 

•  *  On  the  goverameiit  of  tliese  verbs,  see  Lesson  LIV.  If. 
2L  60* 
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What  sort  of  a  pen  have  you    Qualem  p^nam    (quid   pinnae) 

lost  ?  amisisti  ?     , 

A  gold  one.  Aiiream. 

AVnat  sort  of  pens  has*  your  as-    Quiles  p^nnas  fuiit  sdrar  tiia  ? 

ter  made  ? 
Good  ones.  Bdnas. 

To  cut  a  pen.  Pennam  or  calSmnm  findere  (Hdi, 

fiasum). 
To  mend  a  pen.  Pennam  or  calSmum  temperare. 

To  put  pen  to  paper.  Calamum  sumere ;  se  ad  scnben- 

dum  conferre. 
Happy.  Felix,  icis ;  beatus,  a,  mn. 

Unnappy,  miserable.  Infelix,  icis ;  miser,  a,  um. 

Polite,  courteous.  Urbanus,  benignus,   modestus,    a, 

um. 
Impolite,  unciviL  Inurbanus,  a,  um;  mstlcus,  a,  um. 

Exercise  164. 
Of  what  illness  did  your  sister  die?  —  She  died  of  the  fever. — 
How  is  your  brother?  —  My  brother  is  no  longer  living.  He  died 
three  months  a^o.  —  I  am  suTprised  at  it,  for  he  was  very  weU  last 
summer  when  I  was  in  the  country.  —  Of  what  did  he  die  ?  —  He 
died  of  apoplexy.  —  How  is  the  mother  of  your  friend  ?  —  She  is  not 
well ;  she  had  an  attack  of  i^e  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  this 
morning  the  fever  has  returned.  —  Has  she  the  intermitting  fever  ? — 
I  do  not  know,  but  she  often  has  cold  fits.  —  What  has  become  of 
the  woman  whom  I  saw  at  your  mother's  ?  —  She  died  this  morning 
of  apoplexy. —  Did  the  wine  sell  well  last  year?  —  It  did  not  seU 
very  well ;  but  it  will  sell  better  next  year,  for  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  it,  and  it  will  not  be  dear.  —  vVhy  do  you  open  the  door  ?  — 
Do  you  not  see  how  it  smokes  here  ?  —  I  do  not  see  it ;  but  you  most 
open  the  window  instead  of  opening  tlie  door.  —  The  window  docs 
not  open  easily ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  open  the  door.  —  When  will 
you  shut  it  ?  —  I  will  shut  it  as  soon  as  tnere  is  no  more  smoke.  — 
>yhy  do  you  not  put  those  beautiful  glasses  on  the  small  table  (ntai- 
s^a)  ?  — If  I  put  them  upon  that  little  table  they  will  break.  —  Did 
you  often  go  a  fishin<r  when  you  were  in  that  country  ?  —  We  ofVen 
went  a  fishing  and  a  tiunting.  —  If  you  will  go  with  us  into  the  coun- 
try, vou  will  see  the  castle  of  my  father. —  xou  are  ver^-  polite,  sir; 
but  I  have  seen  that  castle  already.  —  Are  you  such  a  man,  as  to  be 
capable  of  doing  that  {hoc  facere  poms)  ?  —  I  am  by  no  means  so 
heartless ;  nor  are  you  such  a  man  as  not  to  know  who  I  am.  —  Such  is 
our  character,  that  we  cannot  be  contented  with  anything  but  liberty. 

—  Are  there  any  who  affinn  that  this  is  not  true  ?  —  There  are  none. 

—  Is  there  any  one  who  does  not  understand  ?  —  'JTiere  is  no  one,  — 
There  were  many  who  said  that  you  were  mistaken.  —  Had  your 
brother  anything  new  to  write  to  jouV  —  He  had  many  things  to 
write  to  me. —  Are  you  not  fortunate  for  having  found  such  a  book  ? 

—  I  am  as  happy  as  any  man  in  the  worid  (for  it).  —  Did  he  begin  to 
write  this  morning  ?  —  He  could  not  begin,  because  he  had  no  ink.  — 
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Is  your  brother  competent  {idanetis)  to  teach  ?  —  lie  is  not  competent 
to  teach,  but  to  write.  —  Is  he  worthy  to  command  ?  —  He  is  as  wor- 
thy as  any  one.  —  Did  your  teacher  oflen  go  out  walking  ?  —  He  took 
a  walk  as  oflen  as  he  was  at  leisure.  —  Has  my  son  been  diligent  ?  — 
He  was  confessedly  the  first  in  everything  to  which  he  applied  himself. 


Lesson  XCI.  — pensibi  unum  et  nona- 

GESIMUM. 
OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  INTERJECTED   CLAUSES. 

A.  Interjected  clauses,  in  which  the  language  or  thoughts  of 
the  person  spoken  of  are  conveyed,  or  wliich  are  essential  to 
the  definition  of  what  has  gone  before,  have  a  verb  in  the  sub- 
junctive. 

Clauses  of  this  kind  always  occur  in  sentences,  which  are  themselves 
dependent  upon  another  proposition ;  e.  g.  in  the  construction  of  the 
Ace.  cmn  Inf.,  or  in  sentences  dependent  on  a  conjunction,  &c.  Tliey 
are  commonly  introduced  either  by  a  relative  (pronoun  or  adverb),  or 
by  a  conjunction.    £.  g. 

Thales,  qui  sapicntissimus  in  b6-  Thales,  who  was  the  wisest  of  the 

ptem  fiiit,  homines  existimtlre  seven  sages,  said  that  men  ought 

dixit  oportcre,  omnia,  quae  cer-  to  consider  all  things  beheld  btf 

nei'etUur,  dcorum  esse  plena,  our  «(?;i<*^5  as  full  of  divinities. 

Caesar  hortdtus  est  mi'litos,  ne  Crosar  exhorted  his  soldiers  not  to  ' 

ed,  qtiae  accidissenl^  grdcUcr  be  chagrined  at  what  had*hap- 

/crrenL  pened. 

Rkmakk. —  Sentences,  in  which  the  language  or  sentiments  of 
another  (or  of  one's  self)  are  stated  indirectly^  are  said  to  be  in  the 
oratto  oUinua,  in  contradistinction  to  the  oralio  directa,  in  which  they 
are  quoted  as  they  were  uttered.  Thus  the  above  clauses  stated  in 
the  oratio  directa  are :  "  Omnia,  quae  cernuntur,  deOrum  plena  sunt"  — 
"  Xe  efl,  quae  aecidcrunt,  ferte  praviter  **  (Do  not  be  chagrined  at  what 
has  hai>pened).*  Thus  also  m  English:  I  wrote  him,  "/  shall  come 
io-mon'ow  **  {oratio  directa) ;  and :  f  wrote  him  that  I  tcould  come  to- 
morrow (oratio  obliijua).  And  in  the  third  person :  He  said,  **  I  hare 
conquered*;  and  indirectly:  He  said  that  he  had  conquered.  —  The 
following  rules  will  elucidate  these  cases  more  fully. 

B,  When  an  interjected  clause  occurs  in  the  construction  of 
the  accusativus  cum  infinitJvOy  either  as  an  expression  of  the 

*  The  student  will  notice  here  the  change  of  mood  and  ten^o  in  the  direct 
tttatemcnt:  quae  accidt'nuUimtedd  ot  quae  act  ulissent ;  quae  cernuntur  instead 
of  quae  cernerttUur,  and  the  imperative  ne  — /trie  instead  of  im  — /treniur. 
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language  or  sentiments  of  the  person  spoken  of,  or  otherwise  as 
an  essential  part  of  that  which  is  advanced  in  the  statement, 
the  verb  of  that  clause  is  in  the  subjunctive.     E.  g. 

Mds  est  Atheuis,  lauddri  in  con-  It  is  customary  at  Athens  to  do- 

cione  eoSj  qui  sini  in  proeliis  liver    public  eulogies    on  those 

inier/ecti,  who  have  fallen  in  battle. 

Sdcratcs  dicere  solebat,  omnex  in  Socrates  was  in  the  habit  of  sav- 

eOy  quod  scirent,  siitis  &»fe  e/o-  ing,  that  all  men  were  eloc^ueiit 

gitentes.  enough  in  what  they  knew. 

£luus  IL'ppias,  quum  Olympiam  Hippias  of  Elis,  having  come  to 

venisset,    glon&tus    est,    niJiU  Ol^mpia,  boasted,  that  there  was 

ejtfe  ulla  in  ^rte  rerum  dmni-  nothing  in  any  one  of  all  the 

um,  qudd  ipse   nesclret;   nee  arts,  wliich  he  himself  did    not 

solum  hds  ^rtes,  quibus  libcr^-  understand ;  and  that  these  artj 

les  doctrinae  atque  ingdnuaa  were  not  only  those,  in  which  tho 

continerentur  ;     sed    dnulum,  liberal  sciences  were  containcil, 

quem    habere^    pdllium,    quo  but  that  he  himself  had  manufac- 

amictuSy  sdccos,  quibus  indutus  tared  with  his  own  hand  the  ring 

issetf  St  sua  miiuu  confecme,  which  he  wore,  the  cloak  which 

he  had  on,  and  the  shoes  that 
were  on  his  feet.        * 

Prfncipes  Aedudrum,  ndn  dxtbi-  The  leaders  of  the  Aedui  said,  that 

tare  se,  diccbant,  AMm,  si  Hel-  they  had  no  doubt  but  that,  if 

vdtios    8u/}€rdvinnt    Romdni,  the  Romans  conquered  the  UcU 

una  cum  rcliqua  Gallia  Aedu-  vetii,    they  would   deprive   the 

is  libertatem  suU  ereptdri'  Aedii,  to<rcthcr  with  all  the  rest 

of  Gaul,  of  their  liberties. 

Remarks. 

1.  When  the  interjected  clause  is  an  addition  of  the  speaker  or 
writer  himself,  and  not  the  lan^iage  or  sentiments  of  tlie  subject 
spoken  of,  the  verb  is  in  the  indicative.  £.  g.  Cav^  tibi  anticoi  esse 
credos^  quos  vicisti.  Beware  of  regarding  those  whom  you  have  con- 
quered as  your  friends. 

2.  If  the  interjected  relative  clause  is  merely  explanatory  of  a  fact, 
or  a  circumlocution  for  a  noun  or  adjective,  its  verb  is  sometimes  in 
the  indicadve.  E.  2.  Caesar  per  exploratores  certior  foetus  est,  ex  id 
parte  rtct,  quam  Gauis  concesserat,  omnes  noctu  ducessisse,  Caesar  was 
niformed  by  his  scouts,  that  during  the  nisht  all  had  left  tliat  section 
of  the  village  which  he  had  conceded  to  the  Gauls.  Nam  sic  haltetiite, 
mar/istratlbus  i^sque,  qui  praesunt,  rempMicatn  contuierij  For  these  shall 
be  your  sentiments,  that  the  republic  is  maiutauied  by  its  magistrates 
and  by  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  it. 

C.  When  the  interjected  clause  occurs  in  a  sentence  intro- 
duced by  a  conjunction,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  purpose,  re- 
quest, precept,  command,  or  supposition  cf  the  same,  the  verb 
of  that  clause  is  in  the  subjunctive.     E.  g. 
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tFbii  ordbant,  ut  B(bi  Caesar  au- 
xfliuin  ferret ;  vel,  «  id  fSicere 
prohiberetury  exdrcltum  mddo 
Jihenum  transportwreL 

Kdx  imper^vit,  ut^  quae  b^o 
dpus  essenty  pararentur. 

io  simus  dnimo,  ui  nihil  in  milis 
ducamusy  quod  sii  vel  a  d^ 
immortdli  vel  a  natui^  consii- 
tCUunu 


The  Ubii  besought  Csesar  to  coitte 
to  their  assistance,  or,  if  he  was 
prevented  from  doing  so,  to  bring 
at  least  his  army  across  the  Rhine. 

The  king  ordered  such  pix'para- 
tions  to  be  made,  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  war. 

Let  us  be  so  disposed,  as  to  con- 
sider nothing  an  evil,  that  may 
have  been  appointed  either  by 
the  immortal  God  or  by  nature. 

Bemarks. 

1.  When  the  subjunctive  clause  introduced  by  ut  does  not  denote  a 
purpose,  command,  &c.,  but  merely  a  result  or  definition  (as  after 
torn,  ita,  /crfis,*  &c.),  the  verb  of  the  intcijected  clause  is  in  the  indica- 
tive. E.  g.  Eloquendi  vis  efftcit,  xU  ea,  quae  ignoramus,  discere,  ei  ea, 
quae  scimus,  alias  docere  posslmusy  The  power  of  speech  enables  us  to 
learn  the  things  we  are  ignorant  of,  and  to  teach  otners  what  we  know. 
Asia  tarn  ophna  est  et  fertilis,  ut  muUitudXne  earttm  rSrum,  quae  expor- 
tantur,^cu«  amntbus  terris  antecellaty  Asia  is  so  rich  and  fertile,  that 
in  the  multiplicity  of  exportable  products  it  easily  exceb  all  other 
countries. 

2.  The  verb  of  the  interjected  clause  is  sometimes  in  the  indicative, 
when  the  speaker  adds  it  on  his  own  account  E.  g.  Xerxem  Utteris 
certiOrem  Jeci,  id  agi^  ut  ponsy  quem  in  Hellesponto  fecerat,  dissclvert- 
fury  I  informed  Xerxes  oy  letter,  that  a  plan  was  on  foot  to  destroy 
the  bridge  which  he  had  constructed  over  the  Hellespont. 

D,  Dependent  clauses  generally,  introduced  by  relatives  or 
conjunctions,  take  a  verb  in  cbe  subjunctive,  when  they  convey 
the  sentiments  of  the  person  or  party  spoken  of,  and  not  of  the 
speaker  himself.     E.  g. 


]fenniu8  ndn  c^nset,  lugcndam 
^sse  mortem,  quam  immortdli- 
tas  consequcUur. 

Sdcrates  accus^tus  est,  quod  cor^ 
rumperet  juventfitem  et  ndvas 
superstitidnes  induceret, 

Ndctu  ambuldbat  in>ptiblico  The- 
mistocles,  quod  sdmnum  cdpere 
ndn  posset. 

Pl^nius  mdjor  perire  dmne  t^m- 
pus  arbitrabtLtur,  quod  stiidiis 
ndn  imperliretur. 


Ennius  docs  not  think  that  death 
is  to  be  regretted,  which  (in  his 
opinion)  is  followed  by  immor- 
tality. 

Socrates  was  impeached,  because 
(as  his  enemies  allege!)  he  cor- 

.  Tupted  the  youth,  and  introduced 
new  superstitions. 

Themistocles  was  in  the  habit  of 
walking  abroad  at  night,  because 
(he  said  that)  he  cculd  not  get 
any  sleep. 

Fliny  the  elder  considered  all  the 
time  lost  which  (he  said)  was  not 
devoted  to  his  studies. 


«  Compare  Lesson  LXXXVIIL 
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Aristfdcs  ndnne  ob  dam  ca^isam  Was  not  Aristides  expelled  fraai 
expiilsus  est  pdtria,  (fttod  prae-  his  country,  because  (it  was  al- 
ter mddum  Justus  esset  t  legcd)  that  he  was  too  just  ? 

Remarks. 

1.  In  all  the  above  examples  the  writer  himself  docs  not  indorEsc  or 
positively  afHrm  the  opinion  advanced  in  the  dependent  clause ;  if  he 
did,  the  verb  would  be  in  the  indicative. 

2.  On  the  use  of  the  reflexives  se,  $ui^  sibi,  and  suus  in  this  con- 
struction, see  Lesson  LXXV.  C 

3.  Instead  of  the  subjunctive  of  the  verb  itself,  the  expressioiis  qtwtl 
dicSret,  quod  arbitraretur,  "  because  he  said,"  **  because  he  thoudit," 
are  sometimes  put,  and  the  verb  is  made  dependent  upon  these.  £.  g. 
Ab  Atheniensibus,  locum  sepulturae  intra  urbem  ut  dareniy  VHpetrwre 
non  polui,  quod  religione  se  impediri  dicerent,*  I  could  not  j)n?vail 
uj)on  the  Athenians  to  grant  me  a  burial-place  within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  because  they  said  that  they  were  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
religious  scruples. 

The  utility f  we.  UliRtas,  dtis  f. ;  ilftM,  OSy  m. 

Tlie  adoatUaffe,  Coimnddum^  emolwuMlwiiy  /ucnnit, 

t,  m. 
f  Utilit&tem  or  usum  afierre  (ali- 


To  bo  of  use. 


To  be  of  great  use. 


To  be  of  little  use. 


To  be  of  no  use. 

To  profit  by,  derive  profit  from 
anything. 

To  turn  anything  to  one's  advan- 
tage or  profit. 

To  turn  everything  to  one's  own 
profit 

To  look  to  one's  own  advan- 
tage. 

To  benefit  (be  useful)  to  any 
one. 

Of  what  use  is  this  ? 


iUsui 


prodesse,    conduct 


esse, 
L     (alicdi). 
]Magnam  utilitatem  afTeire;  ralde 

or  plurimum  prodcsse;  magnae 

utilitati  esse  (axicui). 
F&rum    utilit&tis   aflerre ;    parvae 

esse  utilitati;  pirum  (non  mi^ 

torn)  prodesse  (aligui). 
Nihil   prodesse  (aligui)  ;  longe 

abesse  (ab  aliquo). 
Utilitatem,  fructum,  commddum  ca- 

pore  or  percipcre  ex  aliquS  re. 
Ahqua  re  uti ;  aliquid  in  rem  suam 

convertere ;  lucri  facere  aliquid. 
Omnia  ad  suam  utilitatem  referrc. 

Commddis  suis  consulSre  or  servire. 

Alicujus   commodis   consnlSre   or 
servire. 
5  Cui  Usui  ^st  hdc  ? 
(Quidrefcrt?    QuidpnSdest? 


*  Instead  of  the  qttod  relifjiont  st  impediritttr  of  the  rule,  or  ttio  qmtd  re- 
liffiotie  »e  intpediri  dicebani^  when  the  speaker  himself  is  the  authority  for  tlie 
truth  of  the  assertion.  This  coostnictioo,  although  gnunmaticolly  incorrect, 
is  not  uucoinmon. 
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That  is  of  no  use. 

It  is  of  use  to  me ;  it  is  to  my  ad- 
vantage. 

It  is  for  the  advantage  of  the 
state. 

Of  use,  of  advantage. 

Useful;  advantageous. 

Useless;  of  no  use. 

It  is  welly  right,  fair,  just, 
proper  (to  do  anythmg). 

It  is  not  well,  unjust,  wrong  (to 
(do  anything). 

I  consider  it  proper,  right,  fair. 

Is  it  right  to  do  this  ? 

It  is  not  nght ;  it  is  wron^. 

Is  it  useful  to  write  much  r 

It  is  Tery  useful,  of  great  use. 

Did  he  derive  much  advantage 

from  his  books  ? 
He  derived  not  much  fVom  them. 
Is  it  for  your  advantage  ? 
It  is  not ;  it  is  for  my  father. 

What  is  your  name  ? 

My  name  is  Charles. 

What  do  you  call  this  (how  is 

this  called)  in  Latin  ? 
What     does     this     signify    in 

French? 
This  signifies  j!)ar2ffr  in  French. 

It  is  not  eai^  to  tell. 
Do  they  call  him  king,  philoso- 
pher, Frederic  ? 
They  do. 
To  name,  call 


•  To  give  one  a  name. 

The  name,  appellation  (of  a  per- 
son or  object). 


5  Hdc  est  ntilli  lisuL 
'  Hoc  nihil  prddcst. 
I  Hdc  mihi  prddest  (mfhi  utile  est). 
(  Est  e  rd  me&;  est  in  rem  nidam. 
Hoc  ^  e  rd  publics. 

£x  usu,  e  rS,  in  rem  (alicujus). 
Utilis;  salutaris;  fructuosus. 
Inutllis ;  sine  utilit&te ;  carens  fructu. 
Aetpium,  pdr,jus,fas  est  (aliquid 

facbre). 
Injustum,  iniquum,  nSfas  est  (ali- 

QUID  facere). 
Aequum  esse  censeo  (e.  g.  te  hoc 

facere,  &c.). 
Aequumne  ^t  fdcere  h<k:  ? 
Kdn  adquum  est ;  ncfas  est. 
]£lstne  utile    (proddstne)    miiltum 

scrfbere? 
5  £st  sdne  mdxime  iltile. 
(  Fliirimum  prcSdest. 
Cepftne  multum  fhictum  ex  Ubris 

siiis? 
Immo  ^i  ndn  multum  profudrunt. 
Estne.er§td&? 
Kdn  est ;  est  e  rd  pdtris. 
5  Qudd  ^st  tn)i  ndmen  ? 
Qulnam  voc&ris  ? 
Est  mfhi  ndmen  Cardlus  (Gardli, 

Cartflo).* 
Appellor  Cardlus. 
Qufd  dst    (dteitur,  vocfttur)    hdc 

Latfne  ? 
Quid  dst    (sdnat,  signfficat)    hoc 

Francogdilice  ? 
Hoc  Francogdllice  pearler  4st  (so- 

nat,  sisnfficat). 
Kdn  fdcile  est  d(ctu. 
Appelldntne  dum  rd^em,  phildso- 

pbxaa,  Freddricum  / 
Fdctum. 
Kominftre,   appeUSre,  vocare,  di- 

cere. 
Nomen  alicni  d&re  (tndSre,  impo- 

nore). 
Komenf ;  appellatio;  vocabulum. 


*  Compftre  page  8G7. 

t  The  fiotitea  is  properly  tlie  middle  of  the  three  names  of  a  free  Boman  clti- 
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The  name  of  emperor. 
Called    ^Vniiam;    William 
name. 

William. 

Francis. 

James. 

Elizabeth. 

Eleanor. 

Wilhelmine. 

Schiller. 

Goethe. 

Euripides. 

Plato. 

George  the  Third. 

Henry  the  Fourth. 

Charles  the  Great 

Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
To  speak  a  lanj^uan^e. 
Fluently,  with  fecility. 


He  speaks  Latin  fluently.  ^ 

Charles  the  FifVh  spoke  several 
European  languages  fluently. 

Have  you  ever  heard   such  a 

thing? 
Never. 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  such 

a  thin^. 
Such  a  uiiug. 
The  army. 
The  camp. 
Europe.  —  European. 

The  woi'ks  (of  an  author). 
Sooner  —  than. 
Bather  —  than. 
He  arrived  sooner  than. 
I  will  rather  pay  him  than  go 

thither. 
I  will  rather  bum  the  coat  than 

wear  it. 
Bather  than  squander  my  money, 

I  will  throw  it  into  the  river. 


Komen  imperatdris. 
by  S  Qui  dfcitnr  fvocAtur)  Gniliclmns. 
\  Ndmlne  Guilielmus. 

Wilhelmus  ^Guilielmus),  i,  nu 

Franciscus,  i,  m. 

Jacobus,  i,  nu 

Elisabetha,  ae,yi 

Leonora,  ae,/ 

Wilhelmina,  ae,^ 

Schillerus,  i,  m. 

Goethius,  i,  m.* 

Euripides,  is,  nu 

Fbito,  onis,  m. 

Geoi^us  Tertitus. 

Henricus  Quartus. 
.  Cardlus  M^^us. 

Ludovicus  Quartus  Declmns. 

AliquS  lingua  loqui  or  utL 

Expedite,  facile ;  profluente  celeri- 
,  tate. 

Lingua  LatinS  flUnle  Idquitur. 

Lfnguae  Latfnae  perftus  est 

Cardlus  Quintus  lingu^rum  Euro- 
pdnsium  pliiribus  proflndnte  ce- 
leritAte  utebutur  (loqucbftturj. 

Audivistine  ilnquam  tale  quid  ? 


Ndnquam. 

Niinquam  dgo  liquid  tille  neque 

vf(u  neque  audivi. 
Altquid  tile,  tale  quid. 
Exercltus,  us,  nu 
Castra,  5mm,  n. 
Europa,  ae,  /.  —  Europensis,  e ; 

Europaeus,  a,  um. 
Opera ;  scripta,  5mm,  n. 
Pritu  (ciiiuSy  ante)  —  quam. 
Prius  {potius,  citius)  —  quanu 
Cittus,  quilm  dgo,  aidvdnit 
Debitum  di  solvere  pdtins,  qoam 

do  ire,  m^o. 
Combiiram  pdtius,  quam  gest^bo, 

vdstem. 
Jn    fliivium    conjicere    praedpto, 

quam  dilapidare  peciiniam. 


sen,  who  had  a  praendmen,  ndmen,  and  coondmen  (family  name).    Sometimes, 
however,  it  stands  gcncnilly  for  any  one  of  these  names. 

*  Slodem  proper  names  are  either  indeclinable  without  any  change  (e.  g. 
Schiller,  Goeuie),  or  they  assume  analogous  Latin  termiuotious. 
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Sure^  certain.  CerttUj  exphrOtuSy  a,  unu 

(  Rem  exploratam  habere. 
To  be  sure  of  a  thing.  -J.Certo  or  pro  certo  scire. 

(  Exploratum  mihi  est 
Are  you  quite  sure  of  it  ?  Satin'  hdc  tibi  explor&tum  'si  ? 

T  ««,  ««w.  ^r;f  5  Exploratum  habco. 

lamsur^ofit.  |  Pro  cdrto  scio  h<$c. 

I  am  sure  that  he  has  arrived.         lldc  c^rto  scio,  ^um  ad\eniiBse. 
To    repair  (or  go)  to  any     Se  conferre  aliquo. 
place.  Jr€f  projicutci  cUiquo. 

To  withdraw,  retire  anywhere.       Concedcre  aliquo. 
I  went  to  my  room.  ^go  mS  in  concl&ve  m^um  cdntuli. 

He  repaired  to  that  town.  tlrbem  in  ^lam  sd  cdntulit 

lie  repaired  to  his  army.  Ad  exercitum  siium  profcctus  dst. 

I  i*epaired  to  that  place.  In  Idcum  ilium  profectus  sum. 

lie  retired  into  tne  country  to 

live.  ROs  habit&tum  concessit 

Go  where  you  please.  I,  qud  tibi  coUibeat. 

To  go  to  any  one,  to  meet  any  (  Accedcre,  se  conferre  ad  aliquem. 
one.  (  Adire,  convenire  aliquem. 

Exercise  165. 

When  did  you  see  my  father's  castle?  —  I  saw  it  when  I  was 
travelling  last  year.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  castles  that  I  have  ever 
seen ;  it  is  seen  far  off.  —  How  is  that  said  ?  —  That  is  not  said. 
That  cannot  be  comprehended.  —  Cannot  everjlhing  be  expressed  in 
your  language  ?  —  Everything  can  be  expressed,  but  not  as  in  yours. 

—  Will  you  rise  early  to-morrow  ?  —  It  will  depend  upon  circumstan- 
ces;  if  1  CO  to  bed  early,  I  shall  rise  earlv,  but  if  I  go  to  bed  late,  I 
shall  rise  late.  — Will  you  love  my  children?  —  If  they  are  good,  I 
shall  love  them.  —  Will  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow  ?  —  If  you  will 
get  ready  (*t  vis  apparare)  the  food  I  like,  I  shall  dine  with  you.  — 
Have  you  already  read  the  letter  which  you  received  this  morning  ? 

—  I  have  not  opened  it  yet. —  When  will  you  read  it  ?  —  I  shall  read 
it  as  soon  as  I  have  time.  —  Of  what  use  is  that  ?  —  It  is  of  no  use.  — 
Why  have  you  picked  it  up  ?  —  I  have  picked  it  up,  in  order  to  show 
it  to  you.  —  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ? — I  cannot  tell  you,  for  1  do 
not  know ;  but  I  shall  ask  my  brother,  who  will  tell  you.  —  Where 
have  you  found  it  ?  —  I  have  found  it  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  near 
the  wood.  —  Did  you  perceive  it  from  afar  ?  —  I  did  not  want  to  pei^ 
ceive  it  from  afar,  for  I  passed  by  the  side  of  the  river.  —  Have  vou 
ever  seen  fitoch  a  thing  ?  —  Never.  —  Is  it  useful  to  speak  much  Y  — ■ 
If  one  wishes  to  learn  a  foreitrn  language,  it  is  useful  to  speak  a  CTeat 
deal.  —  Is  it  as  useful  to  write  as  to  speak  ?  —  It  is  more  useful  to 
speak  than  to  write ;  but  in  onler  to  learn  a  foreign  lanjriiage,  one 
must  do  both.  —  Is  it  useful  to  write  all  that  one  says  ?  —  That  is  use- 
less. —  Does  your  uncle  walk  often  ?^  —  He  walks  every  morning  be- 
fore breakfast,  because  (he  says)  it  is  wholesome  (salutare).  —  Why 
was  ho  expelled  from  the  academy  ?  —  He  was  expelled  from  it,  be- 
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cause  (it  was  alleged  that)  he  was  sick.  —  What  did  he  boast  of?  — 
He  boasted  that  ne  had  not  only  learnt  all  the  lessons  wluch  ars 
contained  in  this  book,  but  that  he  himself  had  with  his  own  hand 
written  all  the  exercises,  belonmng  to  every  one  of  them.  —  AVhat  did 
your  master  command  you  to  do  7  —  He  commanded  me  to  bring  him 
the  book  which  he  had  lent  me. 

Exercise  166. 

Where  did  you  take  this  book  from  ? — I  took  it  oat  of  the  room 
^f  your  friend  (fem^.  —  Is  it  right  to  take  the  books  of  other  people  ? 

—  It  is  not  risht,  I  know ;  but  I  wanted  it,  and  I  hope  that  your 
friend  will  not  t)e  displeased ;  for  I  will  return  it  to  her  as  soon  as  I 
have  read  it.  —  What  is  your  name  ?  —  My  name  is  William.  —  MVhaX 
is  your  sister's  name  ?  —  Her  name  is  Eleanor.  —  Why  does  Charles 
comnlain  of  his  sister  ?  —  Because  she  has  taken  his  pens.  —  Of  whom 
do  tnose  children  complain  ?  —  Francis  complains  of  Eleanor,  and 
Eleanor  of  Francis. —  who  is  right? — Th^  are  both  wrong;  for 
Eleanor  wishes  to  take  Francis's  books  and  Francis  Eleanor's.  —  To 
whom  have  you  lent  Schiller's  works  ?  —  I  have  lent  the  first  vdumo 
to  William  and  the  second  to  Elizabeth.  —  How  is  that  s£ud  in  French  ? 

—  That  is  not  said  in  French.  —  How  is  that  said  in  German  ? — It 
is  said  thus.  —  Has  the  tailor  already  bxought  you  vour  new  coat  ?  — 
He  has  brought  it  to  me,  but  it  does  not  fit  me  well.  —  Will  he  make 
you  another  ?  —  He  must  make  me  another;  for  rather  than  wear  it, 
1  will  give  it  away.  —  Will  you  use  that  horse  ?  —  I  shall  not  use  it.  — 
Why  will  vou  not  use  it  ?  —  Because  it  does  not  suit  me.  —  Will  yoa 
pay  for  it  r  —  I  will  rather  pay  for  it  than  use  it.  —  To  whom  do  those 
fine  books  belong  ?  —  They  oelong  to  William.  —  Who  has  given  them 
to  him  ?  —  Ilis  good  father.  —  Will  he  read  them  ?  —  ifi  will  tear 
them  rather  than  read  them.  —  Are  you  sure  that  he  will  not  read 
them  ? — I  am  sure  of  it,  for  he  has  told  me  so. 


Lesson  XCIL  — pensum  alterum  et  nona- 

GESIMUM. 

OF  THE   IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

A,  The  imperative  of  Latin  verbs  has  two  fonns,  called  the 
imperative  present  and  the  imperative  futnre.  Both  of  these 
serve  to  express  a  command,  sometimes  also  a  wish,  an  advice 
or  exhortationy  that  something  should  be  done.  But  Uie  impera- 
tive present  requires  the  immediate  performance  of  an  injunc- 
tion, whereas  the  future  implies  that  sometliing  should  be  done  in 
connection  with  (i.  e.  in  consequence  of,  afler,  or  simultaneously 
with)  some  other  act    E.  g.  Pbes.  DUcede  !  Leave  (be  off)  1 
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Discedite!  Leave  ye!     Fut.   Quum  hgmsy  turn  dtscedito! 
Leave,  after  you  have  read  I 

Note.  —  The  second  action,  on  which  the  imperative  future  de- 
pendsy  is  not  always  expressed,  but  may  generally  bo  supplied  from 
the  context.  —  Compare  F,  IL 

B.      FORMATION   OF   THE    IMPERATIVE. 

1.  The  imperative  present  active  is  formed  from  the  present 
infinitive,  by  dropping  the  termination  "re."     As, — 

1.  am&re  —  am&,  love  thou. 

2.  monere  -^  mdne,  remind  thou, 
8.  legere  —  lege,  read  thou. 

(3.)  capore  —  cftp^,  take  iltou, 
4.  audire  —  audi,  hear  thou. 

2.  The  imperative  present  passive  has  the  same-  form  as  the 
present  infinitive  active  in  all  the  conjugations.    As,  — 

1.  am&re,  be  thou  loved, 

2.  monSre,  he  thou  reminded. 
8.  legere,  be  thou  read. 

(3.)  capere,  be  thou  taken. 
4.  audire,  be  Oiou  heard. 

3.  The  imperative  future  active  is  formed  from  the  present 
by  changing,  1.  a,  2.  e,  3.  e,  4.  t,  into,  1.  ato,  2.  e/o,  3.  tto,  4. 
Jio,  and  the  passive,  by  adding  r  to  these  terminations  of  the 
active     As,  — 

1.  ama  —  amato,  amator,  thou  shalt  love,  be  loved. 

2.  mone  —  moiicto,  monctor,  thou  shalt  remind^  be  reminded, 
8.  lege  —  Icglto,  legltor,  thou  sfialt  read,  be  read. 

(3.)  cape  —  caplto,  capltor,  thou  shalt  take,  be  taken, 
4.  audi  —  audito,  auditor,  thou  sludt  hear,  be  heard. 

INFLECTION    OP    THE    IMPERATIVE. 

C.  The  following  paradigms  exhibit  the  inflection 
of  the  imperative,  active  and  passive. 

First  Cokjuoation. 
AcnvB.  Passivk. 

PreserU.  Present^ 


S.      amft,  hve  (thou), 
P.      amate,  love  ye, 

Fvture. 
S.  2.  amato,  thou  shalt  love. 
S.  8.  amuto,  let  him  love.  * 
P.  2.  amatote,  ye  shall  love, 
P.  3.  amanto,  kt  them  love. 


S.      amare,  be  thou  loved. 
P.      amamini,  he  ye  loved. 

Future. 
S.  2.  amator,  thou  shalt  be  loved, 
S.  3.  amator,  let  him  he  loved, 
P.  2.  van&mlnoT, ye shaU beloved, 
P.  3.  amantor,  let  them  be  loved* 
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Secokd  CoXJUOATIOSr^ 
AcnTK.  Passitk. 


PretenL 

S.      monerey  be  thou  reminded, 

P.      moneminl,  be  ye  reminded 

FtUmre, 


PrtienL 

S.       mone,  remind  {thou). 
P.      monete,  remind  ye, 

FviMre. 
S.  2.  monetoy  thou  shaU  remind  S.  2.  monetor,  thou  shah  be 

I  minded 

S.  3.  monetOy  let  him  remind,    jS.  3.  monetor,  let    him   be   re* 

I  minded 

P.  2.  monetote,  ye  shaJU  remind.  P.  2.  moQeminor,  ye  shaU  be  re^ 

I  minded. 

P.  3.  monentoy  let  them  remind.  P.  3.  monentor,  let  them  be  re- 

'  minded 


Conjugation. 

PrtBenL 
S.       legere,  ^  thou  read 
P.      legfmini,  &0  ye  read 

S.  2.  legitor,  thou  shaU  be  read 
S.  3.  legitor,  let  him  be  read 
P.  2.  legiminor,  ye  shall  be  read 
P.  3.  leguntor,  ik  them  be  read, 

Ck>XJUGATION. 

Preaeid. 
S.       audire,  be  thou  heard 
P.      audimlni,  be  ye  heard 

Futmtt. 
S.  2.  auditor,  tAottx&oft  60  i^rc2. 
S.  3.  auditor,  let  him  be  heard 
P.  2.  audimlnor,    ye    jAo/Sf    fo 

heard 
P.  3.  audiuQtor,    let    them    be 
heard 

So  conjugate  apporta^  briog ;  da,  give ;  /atM29,  praise  ;  regnd,  mle ; 
—  audi,  dare ;  ^u</5,  rejoice ;  habe,  have ;  jubSy  command ;  8lud€j 
gtrive ;  —  age,  come  on  (stir) ;  miUe,  send ;  pone,  put ;  «:H6e,  write ; 
eUme,  take ;  —  aperi,  open ;  /?unl,  punish ;  repef%  find ;  «enff,  fed ; 
veril,  come. 

IMPERATIVE  OF  DEP9NENT  VERBS. 

D.  The  imperative  of  deponent  verbs  follows  the  analogy 
of  the  passive  voice.    Thus :  — 


Third 

PretenL    . 
S.       Ieg6,  read  {thou). 
P.      legite,  read  ye, 

Fvturt. 
S.  2.  leglto,  thou  shalt  read 
8.  3.  leglto,  let  him  read 
P.  2.  legitote,  ye  shaB  read 
P.  3.  legunto,  let  them  read 

Fourth 

PreaeiU. 
S.       audi,  hear  {thou), 
P.      audlte,  hear  ye. 

Future, 
S.  2.  audlto,  /Aou  shah  hear. 
S.  3.  audlto,  let  him  hear, 
P.  2.  auditote,  ye  shall  hear. 

P.  3.  audlunto,  let  them  hear. 
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First  Conjugation. 

Present 
S.      hortare,  exhort  (thou). 
P.      hort&mlnif  exhort  ye. 

Future. 
S.  2.  hort&tor,  thou  shcdt  exhorL 
S.  3.  hort&tor,  let  him  exhort. 
P.  2.  hortamlnoT,  ye  shall  exhori. 
P.  3.  hortantor,  let  them  exhort. 

Second  Conjugation. 

PreaenL 
S.      verere,  fiar  (thou), 
P.     vercxnini,  fear  ye. 

Future. 
S.  2.  veretor,  thou  shaltfear, 
S.  3.  veretor,  let  him  fear. 
P.  2,  vercminor,  ye  shall  fear, 
P.  3.  verentor,  let  them  fear. 


Third  Conjugation. 
Present 
S.      loqucre,  speak  (thou), 
P.      loquimlnif  speak  ye. 

Future. 
S.  2.  loqultor,  thou  shalt  speak, 
S.  8.  loqultor,  let  him  speak. 
P.  2.  loquimlnor,  ^e  Ma//  jt;)eaX;. 
P.  3.  loquuntor,  let  them  speak. 

Fourth  Conjugation. 
Present. 
S.      hlaxidlre,  flatter  (thou). 
P.      hhndhDlnl,  flatter  ye. 

Future, 
S.  2.  bUnditor,  Mou  shalt  flatter, 
S.  3.  blanditor,  /e«  him  flatter. 
P.  2.  blandimlnor,  yc  #Aa//  flatter. 
P.  3.  blandiuntor,  /6<  tJiem  flatter. 


So  inflect  comitdre,  escort ;  mordre,  delay  (stay^ ;  laetdre,  rejoice  ; 
recorddre^  remember ;  —  merire^  earn  ;  miserere,  pity ;  /Mcrc,  defend ; 
—  fruere^  enjoy ;  mor^re,  die ;  obliviscere,  foi^t ;  ulciscere,  reven<re ; 
ti/ere,  use ;  —  expefire^  experience  (try)  ;  laryire^  spend ;  opperlre,  wait 
for  (expect) ;  ordirey  begin ;  parClre^  divide. 

IMPERATIVE    OF    IRREGULAR    VERBS. 

JK,  Of  the  irregular  verbs,  possum,  volo,  maloy  queo,  fieqtteo, 
and  flo  want  the  imperative  mood.  That  of  the  rest  is  as 
follows :  — 

1.  Esse,  to  he.  —  Pres.  Ss  —  este,  be  thou,  he  ye.  Fut.  2.  esto  — 
estote,  thou  shalt  be,  ye  shall  be ;  3.  esto  —  sun  to,  let  him  be,  let  them  be. 

So  the  compounds  abes,  odes,  dees,  &c.  Some  of  which,  however, 
like  possum,  do  not  admit  of  an  imperative. 

2.  Edere,  to  eat, — Pres.  ede  or  es  —  edite  or  este.  Fut.  2. 
edito  or  esto  —  editote  or  estote ;  3.  edito  or  esto  —  edunta 

So  the  compounds  adede,  ambide,  comSde,  &c. 

3.  Ferre,  to  bear.  —  Act.  Prks.  fer  —  ferte.  Fut.  2.  ferto  — 
fertote ;  3.  ferto  —  ferunto.  —  Pass.  Pres.  ferre  —  ferimlni.  Fut. 
2.  fertor  —  feriminor ;  3.  fertor  —  feruntor. 

So  also  affer,  confer,  perfer,  kc. 

4.  Nolle,  to  be  unwilling.  Pres.  noli  —  nolite.  Fut.  2.  nolito  — 
nolltote ;  3.  nolito  —  nolunto. 

6.  Ire,  to  go.  —  Pres.  i  —  ite.     Fut.  2.  ito  —  itote ;  8.  ito  —  eunto. 
So  the  compounds  abi,  exi,  peri,  protli,  redi,  &c. 
6.  Inquam,  /  say.  —  Pres.  inque  —  inaulte.    Fut.  inquito.  -^  The 
rest  is  wanting.     That  of  aio,  I  say,  is  ai,  Dut  obsolete. 
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7.  MemYniy  Irememberf  has  only  the  fomis  memento  —  memeniote, 
remember  thou,  ye. 

8.  A  few  verSs  occur  in  the  imperative  alone.  They  are  npAge, 
away,  besone  1  ave,  hail  I  salve^  hail  (good  morning,  &c.) ;  vaUj  fare- 
well ;  and  cedo,  say,  tell  me,  let  see.  xhe  remaining  forms  of  these 
are  av&e,  avelo ;  ^alvite,  saheto ;  vatete,  vaUto. 

Remarks. 

1.  The  verbs  cfUro,  dUco^  facioy  and  /c!n>  drop  the  final  e  of  the  im- 
perative present  singular,  and  have  diCj  duc^  fac,fer.  So  also  the  com- 
pounds of  those  verbs ;  as,  educ,  ccdefaCy  effer^perfer^  &c.  The  only 
exceptions  are  the  compounds  c^  facio^  which  change  the  radical  a 
into  t;  as,  confXce^  perflce,  &c.  —  Of  the  verb  scire^  it  is  custooiary  to 
say  «cl/o  —  scitote  instead  of  5ci  —  scite, 

2.  In  an  imperative  clause,  the  English  "not"  is  alwavs  ne  instead 
of  non,  and  the  English  "  nor"  neve  mstead  of  neque,  fe.  g.  Ne  crur 
cia  te.  Do  not  torment  yourself.  Ne  saein  tantopere^  Do  not  be  so 
fierce.  Ne  audeto  accedere  neve  loquXior^  Let  him  not  venture  to  ap- 
proach nor  speak. 

3.  Instead  of  the  simple  imperative,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  employ 
the  formulas  cura  (or  curdto)  ut^  fac  tU  (or  fac  without  ti/),  with  the 
present  subjunctive.  -E.  g.  CurOy  ut  guam  primum  venlas,  Tr}-  to  come 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Fac  (ut)  antmo  forti  magnoque  sis.  Be  brave 
(strive  to  be  brave)  and  magnam'mous.  So  also  in  prohibitions,  fac 
ne,  cave  ne  (or  cave  without  ne),  with  the  subjunctive,  and  noli  with 
the  infinitive.  E.  g.  Fac  ne  venire  praetermiUcuty  Do  not  &il  to  come. 
Cave  (ne)  putes,  Do  not  suppose  (Beware  of  supposing).  Noii  existi- 
mare,  Do  not  think.    NolUOte  dubUdrCy  Be  unwilling  to  doubt. 

4.  Instead  of  the  imperative,  the  Romans  frequently  employ 
certain  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive.     They  are, — 

a)  The  first  future  indicative ;  as,  Fadett  (:=x  facXto)^  tU  sciauL,  Let 
me  know.  Sed  valebis  (»s  vale),  meaque  negotia  vidtbis  (as  im/c*), 
But  farewell,  and  attend  to  my  interests.  Tu  non  cessabis  (as  ne  cessa) 
noHque  dUXges  (=:  dit(ge).  Do  you  not  cease  from  your  efforts,  and 
preserve  your  regard  for  us. 

h)  The  second  person  of  the  present  subjunctive.  E.  g.  Quian  te 
bene  confinn&ris,  ad  nos  venias  (=s  venUo),  When  you  shall  have 
properly  established  your  health  again,  you  must  come  to  see  us. 
Tud  quod  nihil  refert,  ne  cures  (as  ne  cura).  Do  not  meddle  with 
things  that  do  not  concern  you.  Q^od  boni  datur^  fmare  (s:sfh»ert)y 
dum  tlcet,  Enjoy  the  proffered  good  while  it  is  lawful. 

c)  The  third  person  of  the  present  subjunctive,  E.  g.  Audiat,  Let 
him  hear.  Videat,  Let  him  see.  DesXnant  furore,  Let  them  cease  to 
rage.  Donis  impii  ne  jdacare  audeant  decs.  The  impious  shall  not 
dare  to  appease  the  gods  with  presents.* 


*  The  Rubjunctive  for  this  person  is  even  mors  commou  than  tlie  impeFoUve 
proper.    Compare  Lesson  LXXXVIL  B*  Bern. 
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d)  The  second  person  of  the  perfect  subjunctive,  chiefly  in  negative 
commands  with  tie.  £.  g.  Hoc  ne  feceris  (=»  ne  faclto)y  You  shall 
not  do  this.  Nihil  ignoveris  (=»  ignosc'Uo)^  Do  not  pardon  anything. 
Alisericordid  conimolus  ne  sis,  Do  not  be  moved  with  compassion. 


F. 


OF   THE    USE    OF   THE    IMPERATIVE. 


I.  The  imperative  present  and  its  equivalents  (ef.  J^.  Rem. 
3,  4)  are  used  in  direct  commands  or  prohibitions,  addressed  by 
the  speaker  himself,  and  on  his  own  authority.     E.  g. 


ServGy  dbsecro,  ha^  ndbis  bdna. 

Just/tiam  cole  et.piet&tem. 
Subvenite  miscro ;  Ue  dbviam  in- 

jiiriae. 
Frdcul,  o  prcScul  Ate,  totdque  ah- 

itUtHe  liico ! 
Nimimn  ne  crtfde  coldri. 
Qua^so,  dnimum  ne  despdnde. 

Cura,  ut  vdleas. 

Magnum  foe  dnimum  Jidbeas  et 

spem  bdnam. 
FdCy  ne  quid  Alind  cures,  nfsi  lit 

qudm  commodissime  conval<^ 

seas. 
Cave,  si  me  Amas,  existimes,  md 

abjecfsse  curam  reipiiblicae. 

Noli  td  oblivitci  Cicerdnem  ^sne. 
Nollte  id  velle,  qudd  fTeri  ndn 

pdtest. 
Tu  nihil   invita   dices  faciesve 

Minervi. 
Si  ccrtum  est  faeere,yac/a.f :  vo- 

rum  ne  post  ciilpam  cdnf^ras 

in  md. 
Ne  quaercu ;  efferant,  quae  sd- 

com  hue  attulurunt. 

Qudd  diibltas,  ne  feceris. 


Preserve  these  blessings  unto  us,  I 
pray  thee. 

Cultivate  justice  and  piety. 

Come  ye  to  the  rescue  of  an  un- 
happy man ;  face  the  injustice. 

Away!  away!  Keep  off  from  the 
entire  grove ! 

Do  not  trust  beauty  too  much. 

Do  not,  I  pray  you,  give  up  your 
coura«2e. 

Farewell! 

Keep  up  your  courage  and  hope. 

See  that  you  attend  to  nothing  else, 
except  the  most  suitable  recov- 
ery of  your  healtL 

Beware,  1  beseech  you,  of  suppos- 
ing that  I  have  thrown  aside  the 
cares  of  publlr*  life. 

Do  not  forjjct  that  you  are  Cicero. 

Do  not  desire  that  which  is  impos- 
sible. 

Say  or  do  nothing  but  what  you 
are  fit  for. 

If  you  are  determined  to  do  it,  do 
so;  but  do  not  afterwards  cast 
the  blame  on  me. 

Do  not  ask  me ;  let  them  take  away 
what  they  have  brought  here 
with  them. 

Do  not  perform  what  you  are  in 
doubt  about. 


IT.  The  imperative  future  is  used  in  indirect  commands  or 
prohibitions,  especially  in  contracts,  laws,  and  wills,  but  also  as 
the  form  of  a  request,  demand,  advice,  or  moral  precept     £.  g. 

Amicitia  hts  Idgibus  eato :  —  Ex-    There  shall  be  peace  on  these  con- 
cedito  lirbibus,  ^ris,  vicis,  car        ditions :    let  him  evacuate    the 
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stalls  CIS  Tauram  usque  ad 
Tanaim  dmnem. 

"Rimo  impdrio  diio  sunto^  iir^ue 
Cdnsules  appelldntor^  militiae 
siimmum  jfis  hahinio,  ndmini 
parento ;  illis  s^us  pdpuli  su- 
prcma  l^x  esto. 


fmpius  ne  audelo  placdre  ddnis 
iram  dedmm. 

Hdminem  mdrtuum  in  lirbe  ne 

sepelUOi  neve  urtto. 
Ndn  sdtis  ^st  piilchra  dsise  po- 

dmfita;  diilcla  sunlo,  et  quo- 

ciinque  vdlunt,  linimum  audi- 

tdris  agunto, 
Coeldstia    B<^mper   itpectdto^  ilia 

humflna  contemntto, 

Quum  valetiidlni  tiiae  consulue- 
ris,  turn  consulUo  navigatidnL 

Ubi  nds  lavdrlmas,  si  vdles,  la- 

vdto. 
Pythio    ApdllXni    ....   ddnam 

mUtilotefiasciviam  a  vdbis^ro- 

hibetofe. 
Si    qud  \\ii^  gradidtur,    ptfriter 

progrediniXnor, 
Jdcta  ^ea  esto  (^  Jdcta  sit  dlea)  ! 


cities,  fields,  villages,  and  forts 
on  this  side  of  the  Taurus  as  fu 
as  the  river  Don. 

There  shall  be  two  persons  of  roval 
authority,  and  they  shall  be  called 
Consuls;  they  shall  have  the 
chief  command  in  war,  shall  be 
obedient  to  no  one ;  the  welfare 
of  the  people  shall  be  their  high- 
est law. 

No  impious  man  shall  dare  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  the  gods  with 
pi'esents. 

Thou  shalt  bury  or  bum  a  dead 
man  in  the  city. 

It  is  not  enough  that  poems  be 
beautiful;  they  must  be  sweet, 
and  must  carry  the  minds  of  the 
hearer  wherever  they  list. 

You  should  always  observe  celes- 
tial things,  and  despise  the  things 
of  earth. 

When  you  shaU  have  provided  for 
your  health,  then  provide  ibr 
your  voyage. 

You  shall  wash,  if  yon  choose, 
where  we  have  washed. 

Send  a  gift  to  Pythian  ApoQo, 
guard  against  insolence. 

If  this  man  advances  anywhere, 

proceed  ye  at  the  same  time. 
Let  the  die  be  cast  1 


(  PareOy  ere.  Hi. 

<  Obedio,  Ire,  ti,  Itum, 

(  Oblemperare  (alicui). 

Alicui  parere,  obtemperHre. 
f  Alicui  parere  atque  imperiita  fa- 
-<     cere. 
(  Alicui  dicto  audientem  esse. 

Alicujus  praeceptis  parere  or  obe- 
dire. 
(  Consolfiri  aliquem. 
*}  Solatium  alicui  praebere  or  aflTerre. 
]  Aliquem  injuria  afficcre. 
(  Aliquem  olFeiulcre,  laedere. 
To    borrow   (anything    of  any    Mutu&ri,   mutuum    sumere    (ali- 

one).  QUID   AB   ALIQUO). 


To  obey,  to  render  obedience. 

To  obey  any  one. 

To  obey  any  one's  commands. 

To  obey  any  one's  precepts. 

To  comfort,  console  any  one. 
To  offend  any  one. 
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To  lend  (anything  to  any  one). 

To  lend  money  to  any  one  (on 

interest). 
To  borrow  money  (of  any  one). 

The  patience. 
The  impatience. 
To  have  patience. 
Have  patience ! 
Be  patient  (wait) ! 
Be  attentive !  {pi.) 
Go  thither  1 
Give  it  to  me  I 
Lend  me  the  book ! 
J^nd  me  some  money  I 
Be  (ye)  good. 
Know  (ye)  it 

Obey  your  instructors  and  never 
give  them  any  trouble. 

Pay  what  you  owe,  comfort  the 
afflicted,  and  do  good  to  those 
that  have  offended  you. 

Love  God,  and  thy  neighbor  as 

thyself. 
Jjet  us  always  love  and  practise 

virtue;  and  we  shall  be  happy 

both  in  this  life    and  in  the 

next 
Let  us  see  which  of  us  (two)  can 

shoot  the  best 

Sadness. 
The  creditor. 
The  watch. 
The  snuffbox. 

To  add.  \ 

To  build,  construct.  \ 

To  embark,  to  go  on  board  ship. 


I  embark  for  Europe. 

To  set  sail. 

2M 


Mutiium  dSrc,  commodiire  (alicui 

aliquid). 
Pccunlam  adicui  foenori  drirc. 

Pccuniam  mutuam  sumere,  pecuni- 

am  petere  (ab  alk^uo). 
Patientia,  ae,/;  aequus  anhiius. 
Impatientia  niorae  or  spci. 
Patientia  uti ;  aequo  aulmo  esse. 
Aequo  sis  animo ! 
Exsp^'ta !    Altine ! 
Attdndite  !     Adcstote  dnimis  I 
I  illo !    Ite  illdrsum  1 
Da  mihi  hoc ! 
Cdmmoda  mihi  librum ! 
DA  niihi  mutuam  pectiniam ! 
]^te  bdni. 
Scitote  hoc. 
Praeceptdribus  vdstrisparetotc,  nc- 

que  lis  unquam  moicstiam  exhi- 

betdte. 
Dcblta  sdlves,  cos,  <jul  aegri  rini- 

mi  slnt,  consolabens,  iuKjuc,  qui 

te  injiiriis  afl'ecerint,  benigne  fH- 

cies. 
Dcum    tfma,    proximiimque  tiium 

tamquam  temetipsum. 
Virtutcm  semper  colAmus  ct  oxer- 

citcmus ;  hacc  quum  (lunt,  beiiti 

crimus  et  in  hAc  et  ilia  in  vdra 

vita. 
Vidcamus,  liter  ndstrum  scicntius 

mittat  sagittas. 

Tristitia,  mocstitia,  ae,/. 
Creditor,  oris,  wi. 
Ilorotogtum  portablle. 
Pyxis,  Idis,/ 
Addo,  ere,  didi,  ditum. 
Adjicio,  ere,  jcci,  jectum. 
(aliquid  rki,  ad  rem.) 

Aedifico,  are,  avi,  atum. 
Exstruo,  ere,  xi,  ctum, 
Conscendcre    navem    (or    simply 

conscendere). 
Conscendo,  ut  in  Euroi^ra  trans- 

mittam. 
In  Europam  eonsocndo.  * 
Velum  in  altuni  dare. 
SolvOi-c  (i,  solutum),  sc,  navcm. 
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To  set  sail  for  any  place. 

lie  is  sailing  for  America. 

To  sail  with  full  sails. 

He  embarked  on  the  sixteenth 

of  last  month. 
He  set  sail  on  the  third  instant* 
I  am  out  of  danger. 
Flee  with  thy  utmost  speed  I 
We  must  do  our  utmost  to  avoid 

that. 

To  execute  a  commission* 


(  Vela  (navem,  cursnm)  dirigcre  ali- 

\     qua 

(  Navigare  ad  locum. 

Ciirsum  in  Am^ricam  dirigit 

Plenissimis  velis  navigare  or  vehi. 

Navem   conscendit  sexto  decimo 
mcnsis  prdximi. 

y^la  dedit  tertio  hujus  mcnsis. 

In  pdrtu  nivigo. 

Remigio  veloque  fuge ! 

RSs  i^mis  vel^ue  fugicnda  est. 


sion. 
To  do  (or  fulfil)  one's  duty. 


Mandatum  exsequi  or  persequi  (jte- 
cUtus  swn). 

T^  «:^«  ^««  •  «^«,«,;«.;^r,  i  Mandare  alicui  aliquid. 

To  give  one  a  commission.  |  ^,j^^j  negotinm  dire. 

I  have  executed  your  commis-    Mand&tum  tdum  fideliter  exoeutas 

sum. 
Officium    facSre.      Officio   fongL 
Officio  suo  non  deesse. 
(  Officio  suo  deesse. 
4  Officium  praetermittere  or  negli* 

Fensum  alicui  praescribere  or  im- 

perare. 
Opus  suam  &cere  (conficere). 
Fensum  imperatum    absolvere  or 

peragure. 
Mcum  officiam  (or  miinus)  6st 
Mcum  est. 
Meum  esse  putdvi. 
I  lie  vir  offifcium  suum  semper  ex* 

scquitur. 
Ab  otficio  niinquam  disccdit  (reco- 

dit). 
Absolvistinc  pcnsum  impertUum  ? 
Nondum  absdlvi. 


To  neglect  one's  duty. 
To  sot  one  a  task. 

To  do  (or  perform)  one's  task. 

It  is  my  duty. 

I  deemed  it  my  dutv. 

This  man  always  fulfils  his  duty. 

He  never  swerves  from  his  duty. 

Have  you  done  your  task  ? 
Kot  yet. 


mi         J        1  ^^     ( I*\io.  ere»/lsus  sum. 

ThTfh,  or  depend  upon  Bome.\  Confidcre  (Ki.ic^:i,  KEI  or  be). 
^*"^*  (Nitorj  t,  nixus  sum  (rk). 

Relying  or  depending  upon  any-    Frctus  or  nixus  aliqua  re. 
thing. 


I  rely  upon  you. 

I  rely  upon  your  humanity. 

You  may  rely  upon  him. 
He  relies  upon  it. 


(  Conflfdo  tibi. 
(In  fide  tiia  requi^sco. 
In  humanitate  tu&  cailsam  m<Sain 

repdna 
Confidere  ci  pdssis. 

ejus  fide  requiescere  tiTn  IfceL 
Couf idit  hoc. 


(Confi 
(  In  eji 
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You  may  depend  upon  it 

To  suffice,  to  be  sufficient 

To  be  contented  with  something. 

It  is  sufficient  for  me. 

It  is  abundantly  sufficient    for  f 

mc.  ( 

Will  this  money  be  sufficient  for 

that  man  ? 
It  will. 
Has  this  sum  been  sufficient  for 

him? 
It  was  not 

He  was  contented  with  it  < 

He  would  be  contented,  if  you 

only  add  a  few  imperials. 
Little   wealth  suffices   for   the 

wise. 

That  is  to  say  (i.  e.). 

And  so  on,  and  so  forth  (j'c.). 

Say  on,  go  on. 
Otherwise,  differently. 

In  another  manner. 

Else,  otherwise. 

If  not 

What  else  ? 

Have  you  anything  else  to  say  ? 

If  I  knew  that,  I  should  behave 

differently. 
If  I  had  known  that,  I  should 

have  behaved  differently. 
I  cannot  do  it  otherwise, 
^lend,  else  you  will  be  punished. 
If  you  go,  very  well ;  if  not,  I  shall 

command  you. 

To  mendy  reform.  \ 

A  man  polite  towards  every  cno. 

A  father  who  loves  his  children 
most  affectionately. 

You  have  to  learn  the  twentieth 
lesson,  and  to  translate  the 
exercises  belonging  to  it 


Ke  diibita.    Factum  ptita. 

Satis  esse.    Sufficere,  f^ci,  fectunu 

(ad  rem,  quod  .  .  . .) 
Contentum  esse  aliqua  re ;  nihil 

ultra  desiderare. 
H<$c  mihi  satis  e^t  (siifflcit). 
MAii  abunde  est. 
Mihi  abunde  sufficit. 
Sufficietne  illi  pecunia  hade  ? 

Snfficiet.     Sdtis  €nt. 

^lim  haec  siimma  ei  suf!)kit  ? 

Ndn  suflccit 
Fiiit  eft  contdntus. 
Nihil  ultra  desider&bat. 
Cont^ntus  esset,  si  paiicos  tiintum 

adderes  unperiales. 
Par\'o  (paiicis)  sapiens  contentus 

^st 
Hoc  est  ,*  id  est :  sciltc^H  nempe. 
Et  cetera,  cetera ;  et  sic  de  ceteris. 

Age !    Pdrge ! 

Aliter,  secus  {followed  by  ac,  atque, 

quam). 
Alio  uiodo,  alltcr. 
Aliter,  aut ;  alio(iui. 
Sin  aliter,  sin  minus.      ^ 
Quid  dliud  ?     Quid  praeterea  ? 
Num  quid  praeterea  tibi  dicdndum 

est? 
Id  si  scirem,  me  6\\a  rationc  (ulio 

mddo)  gererem. 
Id  si  cdgnitum  habuissem,  mc  dlitcr 

gcssissem. 
Alia  rationc  fiiccre  hoc  n()n  possum. 
Resipisce,  an  mfnus,  puniOris. 
Si  ^ois,  bene  est;  sin  minus,  tibi 

manddbo. 
Resijmco,  ere,  pui  {plot). 
In  mcliOrem  frugem  redire* 

Homo  erga  omnes  humanus  (offici- 

dsus). 
Pater  filiorum  suonim  amantissl- 

mus. 
Edisccndum  dst  tibi  pensum  vicc- 

simum,  et  vertcnda  sunt  Latino 

ad  id  perUndntia  dictata. 
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I  have  received  with  the  great-  Litteras,  auds  sdxto  hujus  iii<fnas 

est  pleasure  the  letter  which  ad  me  dedisti,  cum  maxima  vo- 

you   addressed  to  me,  dated  luptate  acccpi. 

the  Gth  instant 

I  think  he  must  have  been  sick,  Credo  eum  aegrotum  fuisse,  alid- 

otherwisc  ho  would  not  look  quin  speeiem  tarn  pallidam  non 

80  pale.  praebcret. 

To  translate.  Vertere,  convertere,  reddere.* 

Exercise  167. 

Have  you  executed  my  commission  ?  —  I  have  executed  it  —  Has 
your  brother  executed  the  commission  which  I  gave  him  ?  —  He  has 
executed  it  —  Would  you  execute  a  commissdon  for  me  ?  —  I  am 
under  so  many  obligations  to  you,  that  I  will  always  execute  your 
commissions  when  it  shall  please  you  to  give  me  any.  —  Ask  the  hox^se- 
dealer  (inango^  otm)  whetner  he  can  &t  me  have  the  horse  at  the 
price  which  I  have  oflfered  him.  —  1  am  sure  that  he  would  be  satb- 
ncd,  if  you  would  add  a  few  florins  more.  —  I  will  not  add  anything. 
If  he  can  let  me  have  it  at  that  pric*e,  let  him  do  so ;  if  not,  let  him 
keep  it  —  Good  morning,  my  children  !  Have  you  done  your  task  ? 
— You  well  know  that  we  always  do  it ;  for  we  must  be  ill  not  to  do 
it  —  What  do  you  give  us  to  do  to-day  V  —  I  give  you  the  ninety- 
third  lesson  to  study,  and  the  exercises  belonging  to  it  to  do,  —  that 
is  to  say,  the  168th  and  169th.  Endeavor  to  conmiit  no  errors.  —  la 
this  bread  sufHcient  for  you  ?  —  It  would  be  sufficient  for  me,  if  I  was 
not  very  hungrj'.  —  When  did  vour  brother  embark  for  America  ?  — 
He  sailed  on  the  thirtieth  of  last  month.  —  Do  you  promise  me  to 
speak  to  your  brother  ?  —  I  do  promise  you,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 
—  I  rely  upon  you.  —  Will  you  work  harder  for  next  lesson  than  you 
have  done  for  this  ?  —  I  will  work  harder.  —  Way  I  (iicefne  miki) 
rely  upon  it  ?  —  You  may.  —  Have  patience,  my  dear  friend,  and  be 
not  sad ;  for  sadness  alters  nothing  (nihil  emendat).  —  Be  not  afraiil 
of  your  creditors ;  be  sure  that  they  will  do  you  no  hann.  —  You  mit* 
have  patience :  I  will  pay  all  that  you  have  advanced  me  (wutmim 
ihdl<ti).  —  Do  not  believe  that  I  have  foi^otten  it,  for  I  think  of  it 
every  day  (in  animo  verso  qiiotidie),  —  Do  not  believe  that  I  have 
had  your  gold  watch,  or  that  Miss  Wilhelmine  has  had  your  sil\cr 
snuffbox,  for  I  saw  both  in  the  hands  of  your  sister  when  you  wcixs 
at  the  concert  —  AVhat  a  beautiful  inkstand  you  have  there !  pray, 
lend  it  to  me.  —  What  do  you  wish  to  do  with  it  V  —  I  wish  to  show  it 
to  my  sister.  —  Take  it,  but  take  care  of  it,  and  do  not  break  it  — 
Do  not  fear.  —  What  do  you  want  of  my  brother  ?  —  I  want  to  l«r- 
row  some  money  of  him.  —  Borrow  some  of  somebody  else.  —  If  lie 
will  not  lend  me  any,  I  will  borrow  sonic  of  somebody  elpc.  —  You 
will  do  well.  —  Do  not  wish  (for)  what  you  cannot  have,  but  be  con- 
tented with  what  Providence  (provideiUia  divlna)  has  given  you,  and 

*  Thiift,  in  Laiinum  convertirtj  Latint  reddere^  ex  Gratco  in  LaCimtm  •rnm^ 
nem  converter e^  Sec, 
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ronsidcr  (ei  rcpitfa)  that  there  are  many  men  who  have  not  what  yon 
have.  —  Life  being  short,  let  us  endeavor  to  make  it  as  agreeable  as 
ix)s»ible.  —  I  lave  you  done  your  exercises  ?  —  I  could  not  do  them, 
because  my  bi-otlier  was  not  at  home.  —  You  must  not  get  your  exer- 
cises done  by  your  brother,  but  you  must  do  them  yourscU". 


Lesson  XCm.— pensum  nonagesimibi 

TERTIUM. 
ADVERBS. 

A  Adverbs  are  indeclinable  particles,  which  serve 
to  qualify  verbs,  nouns,  adjectives,  participles,  and 
other  adverbs.     E.  g. 

Jieney  recte,  egrcyie  dixistL  You  have  spoken  well,  correctly, 

nobly. 

Natfira  ratidqiie  cavet,  nc  quid  Nature  and  reason  enjoin  that  man 

h(5mo   indecore    ejfemiiiateque  should  do  nothing  that  is  unbc- 

fdcittt.  coming  or  effeminate. 

C.  Flaminins,  comuI  tterum.  C.  Flaminius,  a  second  time  consul. 

Almia    nitilfa.       Vdlde    mdgnus.  Too    many  things.     Very  great 

Muxime  vldneus.  Most  competent 

In  cxlium  adducdntur  adverairii,  Our  adversaries  will  incur  odium, 

si  quo<l  eorum  Mijttrbe^  criul4-  if  anything    haughty,  cruel,  or 

liter ^  nudUiose  fddum  proferc-  malicious    shall    be    alleged   of 

tur.  them. 

Ninu»   ferocUer  legdtos   ndstros  They  are  too  ferocious  in    their 

increpant.  clamors  against  our  ambassadors. 

B.  Adverbs  are  divided  into  various  classes,  ac- 
cording to  their  signification.  The  principal  relations 
expressed  by  them  are  those  of  space,  time,  quantity, 
quality,  measure,  number,  degree,  manner,  &c. 

I.  Adverbs  expressing  determinations  of  space  may  be  di- 
vided into  those  denoting,  — 

1.  Place.  E.  g.  Alc,  here;  ihi,  istic,  iUlc,  there;  uhi,  where  (for 
a  complete  list  of  these  see  IV.)  ;  —  intw%  within ;  sublu,%  below ; 
tdibiy  elsewhere  ;  —  intrOy  in,  into  the  house  ;  retro,  backwartls  ; 
2>orro,  farther ;  prot^nus^  forwanl ;  sursum,  upwards ;  recta,  right  on ; 
ultro  citi-Oque,  up  and  down  ;  —  deavper,  down,  from  above ;  indXdem, 
from  the  same  place;  tarimfftie,  from  both  sides; — propf^^  near;  lonr/e, 
procul,  far ;  passim,  here  and  there ;  praeslo^  at  hand ;  —  wjriain, 
ututuain,  somewhere ;  nusquaniy  nowhere. 
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2.  QuAXTiTY,  DiMEXsrox,  or  Mrasure.  E.  g.  midtttm,  mneh ; 
jyaulum,  little  ;  paj-um,  but  little,  too  little ;  uhnis,  nimtum,  too  much ; 
satis,  enough ; — lom/e,  long ;  late,  wide ;  alte,  high ;  crasse,  thick ;  arte, 
tight ;  —  iimtlce,  moderately ;  hrffiter,  abundantly ;  brecUerj  shortly. 

3.  Order  or  Rank.  E.  g.  pnnto,  secwuh,  tertio,  quarto,  9sq^  in 
the  first,  BtH.'ond,  third,  fourth,  &c.  place ;*  postrtmOf  in  the  last  place; 
{leinccjtSf  one  after  another. 

II.  Adverbs  expressing  determinations  of  time  may  be  di- 
vided into  those  denoting,  — 

1.  Time  proper.  E.  e.  rTtu,  long ;  paxdisper,  parumper,  for  a  lit- 
tle while;  usque,  inoessantlj' ; — Join,  now;  nuper,  lately;  prulem,  long 
ago ;  heri,  yesterday  ;  eras,  to-morrow ;  o/tm,  once ;  fondant,  at  some 
time,  once  ;  nondwn,  not  yet ;  alias^  at  another  time ;  ante,  ttnieoj 
before ;  f}08t,  jxfstea,  after^vaixls ;  interdmn,  sometimes;  interim,  inierea, 
meanwhile ;  dudum,  long  since ;  unquam,  ever ;  nunquam^  never,  &c. 
To  these  add  the  correlatives  of  IV. 

2.  Multitude  or  Number.  E.  g.  «ae/>«,  often ;  quotidie,  daily; 
identldem,  repeatedly ;  deinde,  after  that ;  mhiude,  directly  after  that ; 
denlque,  finally,  briefly ;  —  semel,  once ;  bis,  twice ;  ter,  quaier,  quin- 
ques,  series,  &c.,  three,  four,  five,  six,  &c.  times.  (On  these  nomenl 
adverbs  sec  Lesson  XXL  E.) 

3.  Order  or  Division.  E.  g.  prlmum,  it^rum,  ierlXwn,  quarlvmj 
posiremum,  for  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  last  time  ;* — duplieUer^ 
doubly ;  bifariam,  in  two  parts,  on  two  sides ;  tri/ariam,  threefold,  on 
three  sides ;  quadn/ariam,  fourfold,  on  four  sides ;  multifariam,  plwarh- 
fariam,  omni/ariam,  on  many,  on  several,  on  all  sides;  —  bifxiriUo^ 
triparCUo,  quadripardto,  in  two,  three,  four  parts,  twofold,  &c.,  &c. 

III.  Adverbs  of  quality  may  be  subdivided  into  those  denot- 
ing, — 

L  Quality  proper.  E.  g.  bene,  well;  male,  badly;  perperam^ 
incorrectly ;  frxistra,  in  vain ;  gratU,  for  nothing ;  sedulo,  busily ;  svdn- 
to,  suddenly;  tuto,  safelv;  certo,  certainly;  raro,  seldom;  crehro^  fre- 
quently ;  vulyo,  generally ;  plerumipie,  for  the  most  part,  &c. 

2.  Manner.  E.  g.  facile,  easily ;  docte,  learnedly ;  eleganter,  ele- 
gantly ;  gregatim,  in  flocks  ',felicXter,  happily  ;  prudenter,  prudently,  &c 

8.  Limitation  or  Degree.  E.  g.  prope,  propemodum,  nearly ; 
paene,  almost ;  fere,  ferme,  almost,  about ;  praesertim,  particiiUkriy ; 
precipue,  especially ;  saltern,  at  least ;  dumtaxat,  only ;  viz,  scarcely ; 
qtiidem,  indeed,  at  least ;  ne  —  quidem,  not  even ;  prorsus,  entirely ; 
omntno,  altogether,  wholly. 

4.  Comparison  or  Similitude.  E.  g.  sicut,  as,  just  as ;  perinde^ 
just  as  if;  aliter,  5tfctM,  otherwise ;  aeque,  equally;  —  divinltus,  fram 
God,  divinely ;  humanXtus,  after  the  maimer  of  men  (and  others  in 
ftt«)  ;  — simul,  una,  together. 

5.  Assent,  Affirmation,  or  Neqation.    E.  g.  tto,  etiam,  yes ; 

*  And  80  on  from  all  the  ordnials. 
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won,  no ;  haud^  not  at  all ;  nae^  surely ;  mne,  ivrofecio  (=pro  facto)  ^ 
really,  indeed ;  utTrpte,  undoubtedly ;  vero^  truly,  really  ;  niminuu,  sci- 
ticet,  videlicet^  nempe^  of  course,  certainly,  foi^sooth,  namely ;  qnimCy 
indeed,  to  wit;  aliOquin,  otherwise,  if  not;  imo  (iiinno)^  nay,  rather; 
nequaquanif  haudqudquam,  by  no  means ;  neutiquam^  mlnhncy  not  at  all. 

6.  Interrogation.  E.  g.  num,  whether  ?  an,  perhaps  ?  -ijc, 
then  ?  ct/r,  why  ?  qulriy  quubuy  why  not  V 

7.  Possibility,  Reality,  Necessity.  E.  g.  fotie,  by  chance, 
perchance ;  forsanj/ortanyfomtafiyfortassisyfortasse,  perhaps ;  lUuiam, 
would  that  1  certo,  certainly ;  necessey  nccesBarily. 

IV.  A  number  of  adverbs  are  correlative^  i.  e.  they  have  a 
certain  mutual  relation  and  coiTespondence  of  form  and  signifi- 
cation. 

Correlatives  correspond  with  each  other  as  demonstraiicea,  rdatives, 
interrogativeSy  indeJinUes,  an<l  generalg^  and  denote  either  a  place,  time, 
auality,  or  degree.  The  following  la  a  list  of  the  most  important  of 
tnem :  — 


quo 
qua 


Dkmdnst.      Ketjlt. 
Wcibi,  btic,>    ^^ 

ilhc  ) 

hue,  eo,istuc,  "l^ 

illuc  ' 

hac,  e&,  istac,  [ 

iliac  ' 

hinc,  inde,    > 

istinc,  illinc) 
tum,   tunc,    ") 

dum,  etian^  >-  qanin 

nunc,  nunc  ) 
toties  quoties 

tarn  (dam,  nam)  quam 
ita,  sic  ut,  uti 


Imtkrb. 
ubi? 


quo? 
qua? 


unde       unde  ? 


Indef. 
sicubi,  necubi,  ali-  > 

cubi  ) 

siquo,  nequo,  ali-  > 

quo  f 

8iqu&,  ncqua,  ali-  > 

qua  [ 

sieunde,  necundc, } 

alicunde  ^ 


Grnerat^ 
ubicunque, 
ubiubi 


quocunque, 
quoquo 

qnacunque, 
quuqua. 

undecunque, 
undeunde 

'       *  -'      que 

quoties  ?    aliquotics  quotieacuur 

que 
quam  ?       aliqnam  quaniquain 

ut?  utcunque, 

utut. 
Kkmarks. 

1.  The  relation  denoted  by  a<l verbs  may  frequently  be  expressed 
by  cases  with  or  without  prepositions.  E.  g.  cum  curd  =  diligentery 
carefully,  with  care ;  cum  fide  ^sfideliter^  faithfully  ;  cimi  rolupiCUe  = 
lihenteTy  with  pleasure ;  eo  tempore  =  turn,  at  that  time,  then ;  hoc  toco 
s=  hiCy  in  this  place,  here,  &c. 

2.  Adverbs  of  quality  endin*^  in  e  or  ter  (vide  C,  1),  and  many  of 
those  in  o  (C  6),  are  susceptible  of  comparison  like  adjectives.  E.  g. 
fiocte,  doctiuSy  doctissime ;  JortUery  fortim,  fortimme ;  tiUOy  luthiSy  tulis- 
sime,  (See  J^esson  XLII.)  Among  comparatives  may  be  included  a 
few  diminudvea ;  as,  lonne  —  lonf/uhy  somewhat  far  off;  sarpe  —  saepi- 
culcy  saepiuscxUcy  somewhat  often,  oftener ;  melius  —  meliuscide^  a  little 
better;  priinum — primuJe,  first,  firstly. 
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DERIVATION    OF    ADVERBS. 

C.  Adverbs  are  either  primitive  or  derivaUve^  sunple 
or  compouful. 

rrimitive  adverbs  are  irregular  in  form,  and  have  conse- 
quently no  definite  terminations.  E.  g.  janiy  ntmc,  Uuh^  bis^ 
semef^  vix,  sicj  non^  &c. 

Derivative  adverbs,  on  the  other  hand,  assume  regular  termi- 
nations, such  as  e,  ter,  urn,  e,  ttus,  tim,  sim,  &c 

Derivatives  are  formed  either  from  nouns,  atljectives,  pro- 
nouns, or  participles.     They  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Adverbs  in  e  denote  a  quality,  and  are  formed  from  a<ljectivc8 
and  participles  of  the  first  and  secoud  dtK'leusiona.  Those  in  fer  de- 
note manner,  and  are  fonned  from  adjectives  and  particijiles  of  the 
third  declension.  E.s.  alte,  high;  late,  wide;  huge,  long,  far;  lU^eri^ 
freely ;  doeie,  learnedly ;  lihenler,  willingly ;  deganter,  elegantly ;  Jide- 
liter,  faithfully;  prudenter,  prudently,  «c.  Hence  redundant  a<ljtM;- 
fives  give  rise  to  adverbs  of  both  these  terminations.  £.  g.  hilart  and 
hilarXler,  from  hildrus  and  hildris  ;  —  luctUente,  optdenle,  iurl/ulente,  and 
luculenter,  opiUcnter,  turbideiUer,  from  luculentus  and  luculens,  &c.  So 
also  humCtne  and  humantter,  Jirme  and  Jirnitter,*  &c. 

Irregular  are  hene^  mali  (with  short  e),  and  omnlno,  from  honus^ 
malits,  and  omnis. 

2.  Adverbs  in  um  and  ^  are  derived  from  neuter  adjectives  of  the 
second  and  third  declensions,  without  any  change  of  form.  E.  g.  mttl- 
turn,  paulum,  parvum  (from  parvus),  prunum,  sccitnffum,  Sac.;  —  im- 
pune,  suhlime,  facile,  difficile  (instead  of  the  more  common  JacUUer^ 
dtJfiicUUer),  &c.  So  those  in  d  from  neuters  plural ;  as,  crebrCl,  fro- 
ijoently ;  acerbd,  fiercely. 

3.  Adverbs  in  ttt«  convey  the  notion  of  origin,  sowrce,  or  manner^ 
and  are  derived  from  nouns  and  adjectives.  E.  g.  ftindVwt,  rofficHwt^ 
MbpXtm,  from  the  foundation,  by  the  root^  root  and  branch ;  didnltux, 
from  God,  divinely ;  hutnanttus,  after  the  manner  of  men,  human ; 
antiquum,  of  old,  anciently ;  penltus,  from  or  in  the  inmost  part, 
inwardly.f 

4.  Adverbs  in  tim  and  sim  denote  the  manner  of  a  condition  or 
state  diatribatioely,  and  are  derived  from  supines,  adjectives,  ami 
nouns.  E.  g.  conjunctim,  incisim,  ordimitim,  separCUim,  Mriclim,  con- 
jointly, in  short  clauses,  in  regular  onlcr,  separately,  closely  (briefly) ; 
—  r/re^d/«ii,  in  flocks;  acermlim,  in  heaps ; /un'iV/i,  stealthily ;  virttitn^ 

*  Only  a  few  Adjectives  in  us,  a,  um  have  thus  a  double  adverb,  like  tluMo 
"which  are  redundant. 

t  So,  after  the  analoprv  of  these,  comtmin,  clo<«e  at  hand;  emttms,  Trmn  a  dis- 
tance; intut,  within;  stiLlm,  below,  from  below;  to  which  add  exiriutixm,  tV 
ti'iiuC'cta,  and  tuordlcus. 
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man  by  man ;  nnffulatim,  singly ;  pnuliltim,  by  degrees ;  privalim^  pri- 
vately. So  also  stdtinij  at  once ;  raptiniy  rapidly ;  cautimy  cautiously ; 
carfttinif  by  parts  or  bits ;  caesiin^  with  the  edge  (opposed  to  punctim^ 
iritn  the  point);  (/ti7i5ef/i,«eparately;  sensmiy  gradually,  &c. 

5.  An  extensive  class  of  adverbs  are  accusatives  (singular  or  plu- 
ral) of  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  and  participles.  £.  g.  bi/ariam, 
omnifariam  ^sc.  partem),  in  two  parts,  on  all  sides ;  parUm  (ss  pai'^ 
/ew),  partly,  m  part;  examusshuy exactly;  afftUim, abundantly : — foras^ 
(=s  fores),  out  of  doors  (motion);  alias,  elsewhere ; — versum  (or  -««), 
towards,  m  that  direction ;  rursum  (or  -ttf),  again.*  Pronominals  are 
Jiiuc,  Mnc,  iUuw,  hence,  thence;  hue,  istuc,  iUuc,  hither,  thither; 
ulrimque,  on  both  sides ;  intSrm,  meanwhile ;  quam,  how,  how  much ; 
quin,  quidni,  why  not  ?  nequidfiuam,  in  vain,  to  no  purpose. 

6.  Others  again  are  ablatives  (singular  or  plural)  of  nouns,  pro- 
nouns, &c.  E.  g.  ^orle  (from  fan),  perchance,  perhaps ;  pridie  (from 
prit  —  (lies),  paslrulie,  perentlte,  on  tne  day  before,  the  day  after,  the 
day  after  to-morrow ;  heri^  yesterday ;  luci,  by  day ;  (emperi,  in  time ; 
rite  (=a  nVii),  properly ;  frualrd,  in  vain ;  dextra  (sc.  manu),  on  the 
right  hand ;  laera,  sinistra,  on  the  left ;  certo,  with  certainty ;  crehro, 
repeatedly ;  oppido,  very,  exceedingly ;  tnerito,  deservedly,  &c.  Pro- 
nominal ablatives  are  hie,  istic,  illic,  here,  there;  ibi,  there;  alibi,  else- 
where; ftbi,  where;  ubique,  everywhere;  utrobiqite,  on  both  sides; 
qui,  how?t 

7.  Adverbs  derived  from  verbs  are  dvTHtaxat  (=s  dum  -}-  taxat), 
merely,  at  least ;  scHlcet  (=«  scire  -(-  ilcet),  it  is  plain,  verily ;  and  p///e- 
Ucet  (=  viflcre  +  tlcet),  you  can  see,  plainly.  To  these  add  mordU 
cus,  with  the  teeth,  tooth  and  nail  (from  mordeo), 

8.  Many  adverbs  of  the  Latin  language  are  compounds. 
These  are  formed, — 

a)  By  the  union  of  two  adverbs,  or  of  an  adverb  and  another  part 
of  speech.  E.  g.  sicut,  velnt,  tamquam,  as  if;  qtwusque,  how  tar? 
jamdQdmn,  long  ago ;  —  alictibi,  elsewhere ;  nequdnuam,  by  no  means ; 
•^umlelXbei,  from  any  place  you  please ;  yJltlris,  wherever  you  please; 
adhuc,  thus  far;  deinde,  thence,  then ;  necubi,  lest  anywhere. 

b)  By  the  union  of  other  parts  of  speech.  E.  g.  hodie,  to^lay ; 
pmtridie^  the  day  aft^r;  quanioflo,  how;  denuo  (=  de  novo),  again; 
scilicet,  forsooth ;  postea,  aherwards ;  alioqui,  otherwise,  &c. 

o      .  5  Didcis,  e  :  sudvis,  e.    Adv.  dtdctter, 

*^'^'-  (     stiavVer. 

( I^nis,  mitis,  mollis,  e ;  placldus,  a, 
Mild,  soft,  gentle,  placid.  -<      uin. 

(  Ado,  lenlter,  molllter ;  placJde. 

*  To  these  mny  be  added  mHltmn,  taiUuM,  §oIum,  2>rlmum,  stcundum,  and  nil 
tliose  einimemted  in  Case  2. 

t  Similar  to  these  are  the  old  datives  of  motion,  eo,  tliitlier;  eoikm,  to  the 
Mime  place;  hoe,  isto,  i»toc,  iUo,  hither,  thither;  9110,  whither;  aliipto,  some- 
where; aUo,  ill  aootlier  direction.  ^ 
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Sweet  wine,  honey.  Vinupa,  mel  dulce. 

A  sweet  song ;    a  sweet  voice ;     Suavis  c^utus ;  suavis  vox ;  tu&vae 

sweet  flowers.  flores. 

A  inild  air,  breeze.  Acr  mollis;  ventus  Icnis;  aura,ae,yi 

A  gentle  zephyr.  Zephynis  (i,  in.)  mollis. 

A  soft  (placid)  sleep.  Somnus  placldus  (suavis) 

Sour,  acid.  ^  ^^?^^'  f  ^*"*'  ?vr' 

1  w^«*.  I  AadtUus  (s=  sounsh). 

Nothing  can  make  life  more  Br    Vitae  ndstrae  suavit^ti  mcHius  con- 

^reeabletlian  the  society' of  and        stilere  nihil    pdssit,  quatu  usim 

mtercourse  with  our  fncnds.  consuetudoque  cum  amtcis  no- 

stris. 

CClam&re;  conclamare  (of  several). 

To  cry,  scream,  shriek.  <  damorem  edere  or  toUSre. 

(  Vociferaru 

To  raise  a  great  clamor.  ?  Altum  clamorem  tojlere. 

x«  iai«3  a,  ^i«»fc  V.UMAIUI.  I  Maxima  voce  clamfire  (clamitarc). 

To  cry  out  for  help.  Vocftre  aliquem  in  auxilium. 

ToMpaui  (any  on«  in  any-  y^;^;^^^^ 

"=>''•  (      (aliquem  IX  ALIQUA  RE.) 

rri    1   1  /  •     1-     C  Succurrere  (curri,  cursuni). 

To  help,  succor  (any  one  m  d»-  3  Subven.re,  praesiUio  venire  (ali- 

^"  (     cci).  . 

To  as^st  one  in  doing  anything.      Operam  suam  alicui  commodare  or 

praebere  (ad  rem,  in  re  fa- 

cienda). 
I  will  help  you  to  do  it.  Adiuvabo    te   fucere  hoc  (hdc  in 

laciendo). 
lie  assists  me  in  writing.  6pcram  siiain  mihi  praebct  in  scri- 

bdnda 
Shall  I  help  you  to  work  ?  Adjuvabone  tc  in  labonlndo  (labo- 

rare)? 
To  inquire  after  some  one,        Quaertre  perconluri,  scisciiari  tie 

aliquo. 

To  ^h.W  (anything  to  -y  ^F^g-'^li'r*""" 
-'*  (     (alicui  aliquid.J 

T^  ^fl*^-  /,>««m,,.N  S  Oflero,  erre,  obtuli,  oblalum. 

To  ofler  (profler).  |  j^^^^  ^^^^^^  aliquid). 

Complaisant,  pleasing.  Bcnignus,  officiosus,  libcralis,  hu- 

manus. 

To  be  so  good,  as, . .  .  Esse  tarn  benignum,  ut . . . . 

Be  so  good  as  to  hand  me  that  Sis  tdm  bcnignus,  ut  mthl  sciitiilain 

jplalc.  illam  pdmgas. 

Mill  you  be  so  good  as  to  come  Vis  (visne)  6sse  tarn  benignus,  ut 

early  in  the  morning  ?  bene  mane  venias  ? 
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Do  me  the  &Tor  to  write,  i 

as  you  can. 
Please  return  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Please  hand  me  the  book.  • 
Be  pleased  to  spare  me. 
If  you  please. 

As  you  please. 
/  ask,  beseech  you  (aa  please). 


Dft  mfhi  hdc,  ut  quam  primnm  po- 

tes  senbas. 
Quain  primum  ]K$te8  rddeas  quacso. 
Quadso  mihi  des  Kbrum. 
Qua^so,  parcas  mAii. 
Si  tibi  pldeet;  sis  (&ss  si  vis). 
5  Prout  tfbi  libet 
{  Ex  tiia  Toluntate. 
A  te  quaesoj  a  te  qxiaeso  et  peto, 
peto   quaesoque    (uT,  or  suiu. 
without  dt). 
Pulsare  januam  (fores,  ostium) 
Pulsiintur  fdres. 


Evenio,  ire,  vent,  yentum. 


To  knock  at  the  door. 

Somebody  is  knocking  at    the 
door. 

To  come  to  pass,  to  occur,  hap- 
pen. 

(  Aocldo,  ere,  Idi, , 

To  happen,  to  befall  (any  one).  <  Contingo,  ere,  tl;vit  tactum. 

(     (aligui  aliquid;  ut,  ne.) 

It  came  to  pass,  happened  by    F<5rte  evenit,  ut .  . .  . 
chance,  that,  &c. 

{Flenimque  dvenit,  ut . . . . 
iJsu  venire  sdlet,  ut .  .  . . 
Acciditne  ^liquid?    Komquid  ac- 

cidit? 
Nihil. 

Accidit  (evdnit)  magna  caltoiitas. 
Accidit  4i  mdlum. 


It  commonly  happens,  that,  &c. 
Did  anything  happen  ? 


Nothing  (has  happened). 

A  great  misfortune  has  happened. 

A  misfortune  has  happened  to 

him. 

T  \.»A  m.  •»:<u:..f...,^  S  Accidit  m(hi  mdlum. 

I  had  a  misfortune.  |  j^..  calamitfttem. 

One  misfortune  happened  afker    AcciuGbat  lUiud  ex  ^lio  miila 
another. 

If  anything  serious  should  hap- 
pen to  me  (to  you,  to  him), 
what  will  you  do  ? 

If  my  life  should  be  spared. 

We  have  now  more  leisure  than 
we  have  had  for  a  great  while. 

Is  any  one  knocking  at  the  door? 

No  one  is  knocking. 


Si  mihi  (tibi,  ^i)  ^liquid  humanltus 
iUicidat,  quid  fiicies  ? 


Tb  pour. 

To  pour  inta 

To  pour  away ;  to  shed. 


To  fill  (me*s  cup. 


Si  mihi  vita  contigerit 

T^ntum    habemus    dtii,    quantum 
jam  diu  ndbis  ndn  cdntigiL 

Pulsdtne  dllquis  ostium  ? 

Nemo  pulsat. 
5  Fundo^  ^rej/tldiy  Jtlsum  (REac  ex 
(     RE,  IN  rem). 

Infundgre  (aliquid  rei). 

EfTundere,  profundcre  (sc,  aquam, 
sanguinem). 
f  Poculum  alicui  infundSre. 
)  Pociilum  alicui  temperare,  vino  im- 
(    plere. 
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To  shed  tears ;  to  weep. 

With  tears  in  one's  eyes. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  tears. 
What  are  you  pouring  into  the 

cup? 
Wine. 
He  was  pouring  grain  into  the 

sack. 
Will  yott  fill  my  glass? 

Yes,  I  shall  (wiU)  fiU  it  with 

pure  wine. 
I  pour  away  the  wine ;  for  it  is 

<voo(l  fpr  nothing. 
Who  is  ci^'ing  ? 
The  mother  has  been  crying  all 

day  long. 

Full  (of  anything). 

Full,  entire,  whole. 

A  full  glass  of  wine. 

A  book  full  of  errors. 

To  taste^  to  have  a  certain  taste 
or  re/ts&. 

To  have  a  pleasant  taste. 

To  have  a  bitter  tasto. 

Not  to  taste  well 

To  like,  relish  anything. 

To  dislike   (the  taste  of )  any- 
thing. 
How  does  this  wine  taste  ?     '(^ 
How  do  you  like  thb  wine  ?  ^ 

I  like  it  very  well. 

It  tastes  bitter. 

I  never  tasted  any  better. 

He  dislikes  cheese. 

I  have  no  reli-sh  for  food  or  drink. 

lie  knows  wliat  is  good. 

The  lady,  mistress. 

The  means. 

7b  hare  the  means,  to  he  able, 
to  afford. 


5  Lacrfmas  eflTundere. 
( I.*acrimare,  flere. 

Lacrimans ;  oculis  lacrimanttbus. 

Ldcrimas  tencre  non  ]K$ssum. 

Quid  fundis  in  |)dculuni  ? 

Vinum. 

Frumcntom  sdcco  infnnddbat. 

Yisne    mihi    p<5culum    temperftre 

(infiindere)  ? 
Sdne,  id  mcro  implebo. 

Yinum  eOundo.    Nam  nihili  dst. 

Quis  Idcrimat  ? 

Mater  tdtum  diem  lilcrimas  efT&djt 

5  Plemis  (alicujus  rei  or  re). 
\  llepletus  (aliquA  re). 

ricnus,  integer,  tdtus. 
5  Scyphiis  vim  plcnus. 
( Integer  scyphus  vini. 

Liber  scatens  vitiis. 

(  SdpXo^  ire^  Iri  (fi). 
(  Alfquo  sapore  esse. 

( Jucunde  s&pere. 
(  Sugvi  esse  sapore. 

Amaro  esse  sapore. 

Voluptate  carere. 

Libenter  sumcre   (edure,  bibm) 
^liquid ;  appctere. 

Aliquid  fastidire. 

Qudmodo  hoc  vinum  sdpit  ? 

'\  Jueundissime  (sapit). 
[  Suavissimo  est  sapore. 

Amaio  sapore  est 

"kfp  niinquam  jnciindios  bibL 

Cilseum  fiistidit. 

Cibum  potumque  ^stidiow 

Sapit  ei  palAtum. 

Domlna,  hera,  ae,/. 

Facul tales,  um,/. 

Habere  facul tates.     Sunt  mihi  fa- 
cultates    (ad  aLiquid  pjcrfi- 

.  CIRSDUU). 
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I  have  not  the  means  (I  cannot 

afford). 
Can  you  afibrd  to  buy  a  horse  ? 

I  cannot 

I  have  the  means  to  L've. 

He  has  not  the  means  to  live. 

To  laugh  (at  anything). 
To  langh  at,  deride  any  one. 

I  am  laughed  at. 

They  are  landiing  at  something. 

You  are  laushed  at 


cquum 


augn< 
Do  you  laugh  at  that  ? 
I  do. 

What  are  you  langhing  at  ? 
I  am  laugmng  at  you. 

To  meet  with^  meet ;  to  fwL 

To  meet  with  any  one  (by 
chance). 

To  find  or  catch  any  one  in  any- 
thing. 

He  was  caught  in  thefl. 

AVhen  have  you  met  him  ? 

I  met  him  in  the  market. 

We  met  them  going  to  church. 

I  <lo  not  know  what  to  do. 

I  do  not  know  where  to  go. 

He  does  not  know  what  to  an- 
swer. 

We  do  not  know  what  to  buy. 


To  trust  one. 

To  confide,  rely  on  any  one. 

To  unbosom  one's  self  to  any 

one. 
To  distrust,  mistmst  any  one. 
Do  you  trust  this  man  ? 
I  do  not  trust  him. 
He  trusts  me. 
We  must  not  trust  everybody. 

Let  this  be  said  in  confidence  I 


Facult&tes  mihi  dcsunt 

Siintno  tibi  facultites  ad 

companindum  ? 
Non  sunt 
Ilubeo  linde  vivam. 
Ndn  hdbet  linde  vlvat. 

likleot  ere,  riKi,  risutn  (a liquid, 
DE  re). 

Kidere,  deridere,  irridcre;  risnm 
habere  alicjuem. 

Rfdeor.    Rtsui  sum. 

Ridetur  aliquid. 

Rideris. 

Ridcsne  hdc  ? 

Rideo. 

Quid  Wdcs? 

Td  irrideo. 
(  Offemio,  ire,  di^  swn. 

■<  InMo,  ere,  di, . 

(  InvenXre,  rej^rlre. 

OfTendere  all(|uem ;  incidero  in  all- 

quem. 
DeprehendSre  alfcjuem   in  allquft 

re. 
In  fiirto  deprehdnsiis  est 
tJbi  dum  oftendis^i  ? 
In  fdro  in  dum  fncidi. 
Ofl'dndiinus  eos  arl  templum  ciintes. 
Ndscio,  quod  fiiciam. 
Ndscio,  qud  me  convcrtam. 
Neacit  (non  hdbet),  quod  n»stpdn- 

deat 
Ncsctmus    (non    habdinus),   quod 

cmdmus. 
(  Fido^  ere^flsiis  sum. 
\  Confldere  (alicui). 

JFiducIam  pondre  in  allqua 
Fretum  esse  aliquo. 
(  8e  tdtum  alicui  committers. 
(  Omnia  consilia  alicui  credere. 

Diffidcre  alicui. 

Confidisne  huic  hdminl  ? 

Ndn  confido. 

Mihi  confidit 

Ndn  cuivis  confidere  Kcet 
(  Hoc  tibi  sdli  dictum  ptita  I 
(  Hoc  Idpidi  dixeiim  1 
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A  word  with  jtm  in  confidence.      Tribos  vdrbia  td  \6h* 

As  tOy  as  for  ^  with  respect  to.         Quod  allinet  ad. 
As  to  me,  you,  him,  the  book.  Quod  ad  md,  ad  t^,  ad  ilinm,  ad 

h'brum  attinet. 
AVith  respect  to  the  book  which    Quod  ad  librum,  quem  pddcis,  atti- 

you  demand,  I  do  not  know        net,  ndn  hdbco  qudd  tibi  scribam. 

what  to  write  you. 
To  speak  Hungarian,  Bohemian,    llungarlce,  Bohemlce  luqui 
The  goose.  Anscr,  ens,  m. 

The  devil.  *Diab61us,  i,  m. 

ExERGise  168. 

Do  your  scholars  learn  their  exercises  by  heart  ?  —  Thejr  wiU  rath- 
er tear  them  than  learn  them  by  heart  —  What  does  tins  man  ask 
me  for  ?  —  He  asks  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  him.  —  If  he 
will  repair  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house,  I  will  pay  him  what  I  owe 
him.  —  He  will  rather  lose  his  money  than  repair  diither.  —  Charles 
the  FifUi,  who  spoke  fluently  several  European  languages,  aaid  that 
we  should  speak  Spanish  with  the  gods,  Italian  with  our  mistress  (mui- 
cSla),  French. with  our  friend,  German  with  soldiers,  EnsUsh  with 
geese,  Hungarian  with  horses,  and  Bohemian  with  the  Devil.  —  Why 
docs  the  mother  of  our  old  servant  shed  tears  ?  What  has  happened 
to  her  ?  —  She  sheds  tears  because  the  old  clerg}*man,  her  friend,  who 
was  BO  very  good  to  her  (qtU  ei  tarn  muUa  benejicia  trihueral ),  died  a 
few  days  ago.  —  Of  what  illness  did  he  die  V  —  He  was  struck  with 
apoplexy.  —  Have  you  helped  your  father  to  write  his  letters?  —  I 
have  helped  him.  —  Wll  you  help  me  to  work  when  we  j^  to  town  ? 

—  I  will  help  jrou  to  work,  if  you  will  help  me  to  get  a  livelihood.  — 
Have  you  inquired  after  the  merchant  who  sells  so  cheap  ?  — I  have 
inquired  afler  him ;  but  nobody  could  tell  me  what  has  become  of 
him.  —  Where  did  he  live  when  you  were  here  three  j-eare  ago  ?  — 
He  lived  then  in  Charles  Street,  No.  55. — How  do  you  like  this  wine  ? 

—  I  like  it  very  well ;  but  it  is  a  little  sour.  —  Have  you  already  re- 
ceived the  works  of  Ceesar  and  Cicero?  —  I  have  received  Csesar'a 
only ;  as  for  those  of  Cicero,  I  expect  to  receive  them  next  week.  — 
How  does  your  sister  like  those  apples  ?  —  She  likes  them  very  well ; 
but  she  says  that  they  are  a  little  too  sweet.  —  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  pass  that  plate  to  me  ?  —  With  much  pleasure.  —  Do  you 
wish  me  to  pass  these  fishes  to  you  V  —  I  will  thank  you  to  pass  thinn 
to  me.  —  Shall  I  pass  the  bread  to  your  sister  ?  —  You  will  oblige  me 
by  pe»sing  it  to  her.  —  How  does  your  mother  like  our  food  ? —  She 
likes  it  very  well;  but  she  says  that  she  has  eaten  enough.  —  What 
doeit  thou  ask  me  for  ?  —  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  little 
bit  of  that  mutton  ?  —  Will  you  pass  me  the  botue,  if  you  please  ?  — 
Have  you  not  drunk  enough  ?  •—  Not  yet ;  for  I  am  still  thirsty.  -« 
Shall  1  pour  out  some  wine  for  you  ?  —  No,  I  like  cider  better.  — 
AVhy  do  you  not  eat  ?  —  I  do  not  know  what  to  eat.  —  Who  knocka 
at  tie  door  ?  —  It  is  a  foreigner.  —  Why  does  he  cry  ?  —  He  cries  b€>- 
causo  a  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  him.—  Avhat  has  happened 
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to  you  ?  —Nothing  has  happeiKxl  to  mo.  —  Wherd  vr\\\  yon  go  to  this 
evening  ?  —  I  don't  know  wliere  to  go  to.  —  Where  will  your  brothers 
go  to  ?  —  I  do  not  know  where  they  will  go  to ;  as  for  ine,  I  shall  go 
to  the  theatre.  —  Why  do  you  go  to  town  ?  —  I  ^  thither  in  onler  to 
purchase  some  books.  —  Will  you  go  thither  with  me  ?  —  I  will  go 
with  you ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  there.  —  Must  I  sell  to  that 
man  on  credit  ?  —  You  may  sell  to  him,  but  not  on  crwlit ;  you  must 
not  trust  him»  for  he  will  not  jiay  you.  —  Has  he  already  deceived  any- 
body ?  —  lie  has  already  deceived  several  merchants  who  have  trusted 
him.  —  Must  I  trust  those  ladies  V  —  You  may  trust  them ;  but  as  for 
me,  I  shall  not  trust  them;  for  I  have  oflen  faleen  deceived  by  the  wo- 
men, and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  say,  we  must  not  trust  everybody. 
—  Do  thwe  merchants  trust  you  ?  —  They  do  trust  me,  and  I  trust 
them.  —  Why  do  those  people  laugh  at  us  ?  —  They  laugh  at  us  be* 
cause  we  speak  badly.  —  What  are  you  laughing  at '?  —  1  am  laughing 
at  your  hat. 


Lesson  XCIV.— penstoe  koxagesimum 

QUARTUM, 

PKEPOSITIONS. 

A.  Prepositions  are  particles,  placed  before  certain 
cases  of  nonns  or  pronoans,  in  order  to  point  out  their 
relation  to  some  other  word  of  the  sentence. 

Pn^positions  primarily  express  either  motion  or  a  certain  direction 
towanls  or  from  a  place  or  ooiect,  in  answer  to  the  questions  whither  f 
whence  f  or  else  rest  or  motion  in  a  place  or  object,  in  answer  to  the 
question  where  f 

These  purely  local  determinations  are,  however,  frenucntly  trans- 
fcrrefi  to  other  ideas,  and  prepositions  also  express  relations  of  time 
and  caused  relations. 

Ji  Some  Lfttin  prepositions  govern  the  accusative,  others 
the  ablative.  Several  are  followed  by  either,  according  to  the 
sense  to  be  conveyed. 

L  The  prepositions  which  govern  the  accusative  are,  — 

ad,  /o,  towanfs ;  n/,  near.  cis,  citra,  on  this  sitle. 

adversus,  adversum,  towards^  contra,  against,  opposite, 

agaiftst.  crga,  toirartls^  in  res/tect  to, 

ante,  before,  extra,  without^  heipnid, 

apid,  at^  ttith^  m,  near.  infra,  below. 

circa,  circum,  around^  about.  intra,  tcithin. 

circltcr,  about,  (otoardis,  inter,  between,  among. 
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juxta,  near,  clfMe  hy.  propc,  near,  cfnse  by, 

ob,  for,  on  account  of.  propter,  tiear ;  on  account  of. 

l>enes,  tctVA,  in  the  poirer  of.  fiecundum,  along,  next  to  ;  accord- 

per,  throuf/hf  by,  during,  ing  to, 

pone,  behind,  supra,  above^  over^  upon 

jiost,  afier^  behind,  trans,  beyondy  over, 

praeter,  beyond,  by,  before,  except,    ultra,  beyond. 

II.  The  prepositions  which  govern  the  ablative  are,  — 

a,  ab,  Bb»,  from,  from  the  part  of  prae,  before,  for,  on  account  of 

abeque,  without,  pro,  before, for;  in  the  phce  of:  in 

coram,  before,  in  the  presence  of,  consideration  of,  according  io. 

cum,  tcith,  together  tvUh,  beside,  sine,  without, 

He,  from,  dotcnfrom,  concerning,  temis,  as  far  €U,  vp  to  (after  Its 

e,  ex,  out  of,  from,  afer,  since.  case). 

III.  The  prepositions,  which  sometimes  govciTi  the  accusa- 
tive,  and  sometimes  the  ablative,  are, — 

in,  in,  into,  toicai'ds,  upon.  subter,  under,  Itencalh. 

sub,  under,  near,  towards.  super,  ti/wn,  alwoe. 

Bf.marks. 

1.  Prepositions  ^nenWy  jprecede  the  cases  governed  by  them,  ex- 
cept tenus,  which  is  placed  after  them.* 

2.  ^  is  put  before  consonants  only,  ab  before  vowels  and  sometimes 
also  before  consonants.  The  same  rule  applies  to  e  and  ex.  —  Ahi 
is  seldom  used  except  in  composition  ana  beforo  words  bc^nning 
with  c,  t,  q,    R  g.  amcindo,  abstrtdio,  oibsque. 

3.  Compound  prepositions  either  retain  the  case  of  the  second  coiu- 

Sonent,  or  are  converted  into  adverbs.  E.  g.  in  ante  diem,  until  the 
ay  before ;  ex  ante  diem,  from  the  day  beforo ;  ex  adrersum  Athetm.% 
opposite  to  Athens.  But  adverbs  are  circum  circa,  all  around ;  de- 
siiper,  from  above ;  insHper,  above,  besides ;  praeter  jtroj^er,  about, 
more  or  less ;  prodnus,  onward,  further  on. 

4.  Prope  is  the  only  preposition  compared,  and  retains  its  case 
after  the  comparative  and  superlative.  E.  g.  pronius  urbem,  neanT 
the  city ;  proxime  Italiatn,  nearest  to  Italy.  But  tne  adverb  pwj/e  is 
followed  by  the  dative ;  as,  propius  Tiberi,  nearer  to  the  Tiber. 

5.  A  number  of  the  above  prepositions  are  originally  adverbs,  and 
still  used  as  such  without  a  case.  Such  are  ante,  before,  in  front ; 
circum  or  circa,  around ;  cilra,  on  this  side ;  cotUra,  on  the  opposito 
side ;  extra,  on  the  outside ;  intra,  within  ;  infra,  below ;  Juxta^  close 
by ;  post  or  vone,  behind ;  proj>e,  near.  E.  g.  Ante  et  post  moceri,  To 
be  moved  rorward  and  backward.  Ingredi  ante,  non  retro^  To  enter 
forward,  and  not  backward.  Prope,  propius  accedere,  To  approach 
near,  nearer.  Ut  supra,  infra  scnpsi.  As  I  have  shown  above  (i.  e. 
before),  below.    Juxta  consistSre,  To  stand  near. 

*  On  tlie  exceptions  to  tUis  rule,  see  Lesson  ^CVII.  B,  vu. 
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6.  Poets  and  later  prosc-writcTS  employ  also  the  adverbs  clam,  pa- 
lam,  simul,  and  procutas  prepositions  with  the  ablative.  E.  g.  Clam 
vohisy  Without  your  knowledge.  Palam  popuh.  Before  the  eye»  of 
the  people,  ^mtd  his,  Together  with  these.  Procul  «?•&<?,  Far  from 
the  city.    Procid  dubio,  Without  any  doubt 

PREPOSITIONS    IN    COMPOSITION. 

C,  Prepositions  are  frequently  compounded  with 
other  partd  of  speech,  especially  with  verbs. 

The  regular  prepositions  thus  employed  are  called  separable,  in 
contradistinction  to  others  which  occur  in  composition  only,  and  arc 
hence  called  inseparable.  In  composition,  the  final  consonant  of  prep- 
ositions frequently  is  assimilated  or  otherwise  modified.  (Cf.  Lesson 
XXVn.  4  Rem.  2.) 

Prepositions  generally  add  their  proper  signification  to  that  of  the 
word  to  which  they  are  prefixed.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  they 
impart  other  shades,  and  sometimes  even  a  different  sense,  to  the 
original  word. 

I.  The  separable  prepositions  used  in  composition  are,  — 

1.  The  following,  which  also  occur  either  as  adverbs  or  with  cases : 
ad,  to,  towards,  at,  near,  by ;  ante,  before ;  circum,  around,  about,  all 
around ;  post,  after,  behind ;  prae,  before,  very  (with  adjectives) ; 
praeier,  past,  by,  beyond,  besides;  super,  above,  over,  left,  remaining ; 
subter,  beneath,  under,  privately.  K.  g.  advenio,  I  arrive ;  adduce, 
I  fetch,  adduce;  antepdno,  I  prefer;  circumduco,  I  lead  around ;  post- 
haheo,  I  esteem  less;  praecedo,  I  go  before;  praeclurus,  very  cele- 
brated; praetervehor,  I  ride  by;  praeterquam,  be^tides;  superjacio, 
I  throw  over  or  upon ;  subterjacio,  I  throw  beneatL  (Cf.  Lessons 
LIX.  A.  and  LXD.  J5.) 

2.  The  following,  which  also  occur  separately,  but  with  cases  only : 
a,  ab,  abs,  away,  from,  down,  un-;  de,  away,  from,  off,  down,  entirely ; 
e,  ex,  out,  forth,  upward,  ver}',  completely  ;  in,  in,  on,  at,  into,  against; 
inter,  between,  among;  ob,  towards,  against,  before,  around;  per, 
through,  much,  very,  thoroughly ;  pro,  before,  forth,  for ;  sub,  under, 
from  below,  secretly,  somewhat,  rather ;  trans,  beyond,  over,  across. 
E.  g.  abeo,  I  go  away;  abjungo,  I  unyoke;  absddo,  I  cut  off;  depello, 
I  drive  down,  away ;  descendo,  I  descend ;  defungor,  1  discharge,  get 
rid  of;  edonnio,  I  sleep  away  or  out;  effero,  I  carry  forth  or  out; 
exhaurio,  I  draw  out,  exhaust ;  ineo,  I  go  in  (into) ;  inspicio.,  I  look 
into,  inspect;  intercdlo,  I  interpose,  insert  between;  intersto,  I  stand 
between  or  among;  obtendo,  I  spread  before  or  against;  obt&ro,  I  sto;> 
or  close  iip ;  occumbo,  1  sink  down,  fiill  into ;  perfero,  I  carry  through ; 
perficio,  I  accomplish,  carry  to  an  en<l ;  procedn,  I  go  forth  ;  prodtco, 
1  foretell ;  proconsul,  a  proconsul ;  subeo,  I  undergo ;  sun-ujo  (or  sur- 
qo),  I  lift  or  raise  up ;  subrufu^,  somewhat  red,  reddish ;  trnnscendo, 
I  pass  over,  I  cross ;  transversim^  across,  cro^wiso ;  and  many  others, 
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3.  The  following,  wliicli  are  compoanded  with  adjectives  only: 
cU,  on  this  side ;  extrOj  outside,  beyond ;  intra,  within,  on  the  inside ; 
ultra,  beyond,  on  the  other  side.  £.  g.  cisalplnus,  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  Cisalpine ;  extraordinarius,  extraordinary ;  intramurdnuij  witliio 
the  walls ;  tUtramundanus,  ultramundane. 

II.  The  inseparable  prepositions,  employed  in  composition 
only,  are,  — 

1 .  Ambi  (amby  on),  around,  about,  on  both  sides.  £.  g.  ambifariam^ 
double ;  arnhlgo,  I  drive  about ;  ampUctor,  I  embrace ;  anquiro,  I  send 
after ;  anfracius^  a  bend  (in  a  road). 

2.  Dis  (or  di),  asunder.  E.  g.  discedo,  I  leave ;  dimpo,  I  scatter, 
disperse  ;  dimitto,  I  dismiss ;  dirfmo,  1  part,  separate. 

8.  Re  (red),  re-,  again,  back.  E.  g.  redeo,  revertor^  I  return ;  re- 
dado,  I  unlock,  unbolt ;  rejicio,  I  reject ;  remitio,  I  send  back  again. 

4.  Se  rfor  sine),  aside,  apart  E.  g.  9ec€do,  I  step  aside,  retire; 
seduco,  I  lead  aside,  astray ;  sepOno^  I  lay  aside  or  apart ;  secOnif,  se- 
cure, without  care. 

5.  Sus^  upward.  E.  g.  suscipio,  I  undertake ;  suscXio,  I  raise  iip» 
I  rouse ;  suspendo,  I  hang  up ;  sustineo,  1  hold  up,  sustain. 

6.  To  these  may  be  added  ve^  which  denotes  a  faulty  excess  or  de- 
ficiency (=»Mi/e).  ^  E.  g.  vegrandis,  ill-grown,  diminutive;  vecarg, 
heartless ;  vesaniu,  insane,  frantic.  So  also  the  negative  prefixes  ne 
and  m,  in  compounds  like  ne/aSy  not  right,  wrong ;  inhumdntUy  inhu- 
man, ill-bred. 

}Vho  u  Jiere  f  Quis  hie  est  I     Quis  ddest  f 

Jt  is  L  Ego  sum. 

Is  it  you  ?  Tdn'  49  ?    Numquid  ta  6i  ? 

It  is  not  I.  Non  ^go  siim. 

It  is  vou.  Dixisti :  tH  ds. 

It  is  iie,  she.  Is  dst,  ^^dst 

It  is  they.  Hi  (li,  illi)  sunt 

Are  they  your  brothers  ?  Suntne  illi  friltres  tiii  ? 

They  are.  Sunt 

Are  these  your  books  ?  Niim  hi  Ubri  tiii  siSnt  ? 

They  are  not.  Ndn  sunt 

Is  this  my  father  ?  "kst  hicce  plUer  mdus  ? 

It  is.  Est 

Is  it  he,  or  not  ?  1^  ^  ^  ndn  dst  ? 

Are  you  the  man,  pray  ?  Quadso,  an  til  is  4a  ? 

I  am  the  man.  Is  sum  cnimvdro. 

Are  you  the  man  who  is  called    &ine  td  is,  qui  mddlcus  appdlftris? 

doctor  ? 
You  are  the  man  who  has  lion-    Td  ds  is,  qui  md  eaepissime  omA- 
.  ored  me  most  frequently.  stL 
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I  am  the  same  tliat  I  was  as  an 
in&nt,  aa  a  boy,  and  as  a  young 
man. 

It  will  be  agreeable  to  ns  at  least, 
who  love  you. 

Is  it  you  who  laugh  ? 

It  is  yon  who  have  done  this. 

It  is  you,  gentlemen,  who  have 
said  that. 

It  is  I  who  speak. 

Is  it  they  who  speak  ? 

I  have  done  this,  who  was  a 
companion. 

I  am  towards  him  what  you  wish 
me  to  be. 

Do  you  give  me  that  advice  ? 

We  are  not  of  the  number  of 
those  who  hold  to  no  truth. 

Nor  are  you  such  a  man  as  not 
to  know  who  vou  are. 

I  and  my  brother  are  going  to 
write  letters. 

You  and  your  sister  were  at 
church. 

You  and  I  have  written  this. 

Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legisla- 
tor. 

Eeligion,that  daughter  of  heaven, 
is  the  most  faithful  companion 
of  men. 

The  duty  of  a  father,  as  the 
natural  tutor  of  his  children, 
.  is  to  provide  for  them. 

This  honor  is  due  to  my  friend, 
who  is  a  brave  man. 

I  gave  the  &ther,  the  honest  old 
man,  the  model  of  his  family, 
that  advice. 

That  happened  under  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  the  first  Chris- 
tian emperor. 

It  concerns  my  friend,  the  Coun- 
sellor N. 

I  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
him,  who  was  the  father  of  his 
country. 

To  thee,  m^  dearest  friend,  I 
give  this  nng. 

Of  me,  who  am  his  nearest  rela- 
tion, he  asks  nothing. 


"kgo  Idem  Slim,  qui  et  inSaaia  fiii,  et 
piier,  et  adolescens. 

Nc^is  qufdem,  qui  td  amSmus,  drit 

grdtum. 
Tdn'  (is)  4s,  qui  rides  ? 
Tu  ^  fe,  qui  hdc  fecisti. 
Yds  dstis  Uj  \in  ncSbiles,  qui  hade 

dixistis. 
ilgo  Slim  IS,  qui  Idquor. 
2^umquid  fi  sunt,  qui  loqudntur  ? 
HaSc  IS  f<k;i,  qui  sodalis  cram. 

Is  in  nium  sum,  quem  tO  me  <5sse 

vis. 
Idne  ^tis  auctdres  mHii  ? 
Kdn  siirnus  ii,  quibus  nihil  vcrum 

videatur. 
Ndque  tu  is  ds,  qui,  quia  sis,  nd- 

scias. 
^o  et  frdter  mens  litteras  daturi 

siimus. 
Tu  et  sdror  tiia  sdcris  piiblicis  ad- 

fuistis. 
!fego  et  tu  hafic  scripsimus. 
Lycurgus,      Spartan6rum     Idgum 

Banctor. 
Codk)ilIan&ta,  reUgio,  hdminum  dst 

cdmes  fidelissima. 

OfHcium  pdtris  est,  quinpe  tutdris 

filiorum  naturdlis,  saliiti  sudrum 

consiilere. 
Ilic  hdnos  amico  meo,  vfro  egrd- 

gio,  debetur  (tribudndus  dst). 
Dddi  hdc   consilii    piitri,  sdni  flli 

probissimo,  familiaec^ue  siiae  ex,- 

empldri  e^rdgio. 
Evenerunt  naec  sub  Constantfno 

Mdgno,   Christiandrum  lUo  im- 

peratore  prime. 
Kdfert    (interest)    famili&ris    mdi, 

consiMrii  N. 
£go  {\\o,  qui  patriae  siiae  pdter  fuit, 

familidriter  ilsus  sum. 

Tibi,  amico  mihi  carissimo,  hiinc 

ego  dnulum  tribuo. 
A  md,  qui  propinquissimft  di  oogna- 

ti6ne  conjiinctus  sum,  nihil  pd- 

stiilat 
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O  philosophy,  thou  guide  of  our 
mc,  that  leads   us  to  virtue, 
delivers  us  from  vice. 
The  duty  ;  part. 

This  is  your  duty,  your  part. 

The  companion. 

The  guardian. 
The  model. 

A  model  of  a  man. 

A  model  of  a  woman. 

An  example  of  moderation  and 

prudence. 
A  model  of  every  virtue. 

The  familv. 

The  peoj)fe  (nation). 

Honest 
True,  faithful. 
A  faithful  servant. 
Faithful  children. 
A  true  picture. 

To  look  like,  to  appear. 

To  look  white,  black,  red,  pale. 

To  look  well  (healthy). 

To  look  respectable  (in  dress, 
&c.). 

How  does  he  look  ? 

He  looks  gay,  sad,  contented. 

He  looks  modest 

He  looks  like  a  girl. 

You  look  terribly. 

He  looks  like  a  slave. 

You  look  like  a  doctor. 

He  has  the    appearance  of  an 

honest  man. 
You  are  more  stupid  than  you 

look. 
This  beer  looks  like  water. 


O  vftae  philosdphia  dux,  virtutia 
indag^Unx,  expultrixque  vitio- 
rum. 

OfficXum,  t,  n. ;  partes^  turn,  C  pi. ; 
mfintM,  erisy  n. 

Tiium  hoc  dst  munus,  tiiae  partes. 
f  Comes,  Itis,  m.  ^/. ;  socius,  i,  m./ 
\     socia,  ae,/ 

Tutor,  oris,  m. 

Exemplum,  i,  n;  exemplar,  aris,  n. ; 
specimen,  inis,  tu 

Vir  recti  exempli. 

Uxor  singularis  exempli. 

Temperantiae  prudentiaeque  spe- 
cimen. 

Auctor  (exemplar)  omnium  virtu- 
tum. 

Familia,  ae,/!;  ddmus,  us,yi 

Katio,  onis,  JC ;  genus,  cris,  n. ;  po- 
pulus,  i,  m. 

Probus,  bonus,  a,  um. 

Fidelis,  fideli  animo. 

Servus  fidelis  domino. 

Filii  pil  (officii  memores). 

Pictura  verituti  slmilis. 

(Aliquam  (alicujuf)  specXem  habere^ 
praebere  or  prae  seferre, 
Aliqud  specie  esse. 
Alicujus  (or  alicux)  simlUem  esse. 
Albo,  nigro,  rubro,  pallldo  esse  co- 
lore. 
Plenum  et  speciosum  et  oa&oratmn 


{Decoro  habitu  ( 
Forma  esse  honestii  et  liberal]. 
5  Qu^li  est  specie  ? 
(  Qudm  fdrmam  prae  sS  f6rt  ? 
Spdciem    hflfiris,    triistis,    cooUSnti 

pradbet 
Modestiam  prae  s^  fdrt 
Yii^inis  ds  habltiimque  g^rit 
Terriblli  es  facie. 
Apparet  hunc  s^rvum  ^sse. 
Spdciem  pra^fers  medlci. 
Speeiem  vi'ri  bpni  prae  so  fi^rt 

Praeter  sp<k;iem  stiiltus  ds. 

Cerev(ifla  hade  dquac  slmilis  dst 
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My  (hisj  our)  equals. 

One  of  our  number. 
He  has  not  his  equal. 

7b  resemble  any  one. 

To  resemble  one  in  features. 
To  resemble  one  in  manners. 

Each  other;  mutually. 

They  lore  each  other. 

They  chided  each  other. 
We  love  each  other. 

They  assist  each  other. 

They  look  at  each  other. 
They  quarrel  with  each  other. 

You  struck  each  other. 

Neither   party    could    see    the 

other. 
He  resembles  me. 
I  resemble  your  brother. 
You  resemble  me. 
They  resemble  each  other. 
We  resemble  each  other. 
He  resembles  him,  as  one  egg 

does  the  other. 
The  brother  and  the  sister  lore 

each  other. 
Are    you    pleased    with    each 

other  ? 
We  are  so. 

To  drink  to  any  one. 


To  drink  anything  to  any  one. 

To  drink  to  any  one's  health. 
53* 


HoniXnes  mei  (suij  nostri)  generis  or 

ordXnis. 
Homines  meae  (suae,  nosirae)  /a- 

rtnae. 
Aequi  ei  pares  mei  (»tii,  nostri^, 
Unus  e  ndbis. 
Piirem  hdbet  ndmincm. 

SimUem  (consimllem)  esse  alicui  or 
alicujus. 
5  Facie  alicujus  simllem  esse. 
(  Os  vultumque  alicujus  referre. 

Mores  alicujus  referre. 

{Alius  alii  or  alium. 
Alter  alteri  or  alterttm. 
Liter  se ;  inter  ipsos. 
Invtcem;  mutuo. 
{Alter  ^terum  dmat. 
Inter  sd  dmant 
Alius  alium  increpdbant 
Amflmus  inter  nos. 

{Alter  alterum  ddjuvat 
Alius  alii  subs^dium  fdnint^ 
Inter  sd  aspicidbant 
Inter  sd  (luvlcem,  miituo)  dissdn- 

tiunt 
Alter  alterum  verberibus  caecidi- 

stis. 
Neiitri  iUteros  ccmdbant. 

Fdcie  mfhi  similis  dst 

£go  frdtri  tiio  similis  sum. 

Tu  mihi  similis  ds. 

Inter  se  consimiles  sunt 

Inter  nds  consfmilcs  sumus. 

Ndn  dvum  t&m  simile  dvo,  qu^ 

hie  flli  dst 
Fr&ter  et  sdror  inter  sd  imant 

Estisne  inter  yds  contdnti  ? 

Sumus. 
(  Proplnare  alicuL 

<  Provocdre  aliquem  hibendo  (or  ad 
(      bihendum), 

rPropinare  (or  praebibere)   alicui 
}     aliquid. 
(  Foculum  alicui  tradere. 

Alicui  salutem  propinare. 
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I  drink  to  your  health. 
He  drank  a  cup  to  him. 
lie  challenged  him  repeatedly 
to  drink. 


To  make  the 
of  any  one. 


acquaintance 


ao- 


To  have  made  any    one's 
quaintance ;  to  know  one. 

To  know  any  one  very  well,  in- 
timately. 

To  know  each  other. 


Salutem  t/bi  propina 
Cdlicem  siiam  ^i  propin&yit. 
Crcbris  ^um  propmatidnibus  laces- 

sivit 
Nosco,  erej  nom,  notwn. 
Cognosco,  ire,  ociy  iTfim. 

(aliquem.) 
Allquem  noase,  cognosse,  vidisse. 


Aliquem  bene,  probe,  pulchrp,  opti- 

me,  penitus  nosse  or  cognosse. 
Se  inter  se  nosse. 

fUsus  mibi  et  eonsuettido  est  (inter- 
•   cedit)  cum  alic^uo. 
Familiaritas  mihi  intercedit  com 
allquo. 
I  have  made  his  acauaintance.        £go  eum  cogndvi  (vidi). 
I  was  glad  to  make  uis  acquaints    Perlib^nter  dum  vMi,  eum  cogndvi. 


ance. 
They  know  each  other. 
They  know  each  other  very  well. 
He  knows  himself  thoroughly. 
To  know  any  one  by  sight. 


Kot  to  know  any  one. 
Do  you  know  him  ? 
I  do  not  know  him. 


Ndti  sunt  inter  sd. 
Notissimi  sunt  inter  sd. 
P^nltus  ^psum  se  ndvit. 
Aliquem  de  facie  nosse. 
(  Aliquem  non  nosse  (or  ignovare). 
(  Aliquis  mihi  est  ignotus. 

Novistine  ^um  ? 
f  tum  igndro. 
1  "kst  mmi  igndtus. 
I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  f  Familidritas  mfhi  cum  ^  intercut. 

hioL  (  titor  do  familidriter. 

He  is  an  acauaintance  of  mine.      Kdtus  est  mfhi. 
He  is  an  old    acquaintance   of    Usus  mihi  v^us  et  consuetddo  cum 

mine.  4o  intercedit 

He  is  not  a  friend,  he  is  but  an    Ndtus  tdntum,  ndn  amicus,  est 

acquaintance. 
She  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine.     N6ta  est  mihi. 
The   acquaintance    (knowledge  (  Notitia;  usus,  us,  m. 
of  each  other).  (  Consuetudo,  Inis,/. 

Our  acquaintance  is  quite    re-    Notitia  fnter  nos  nuper  tfdmddnm 

dst 


cent. 

Again^  once  more, 
Sincey  seeing  that,  €Ut. 
Since  you  have  not  done  your 

exercises  well,  you  must  do 

them  again. 
As  he  did  not  come,  I  sent  for 

him. 
As  it  is  already  night,  go  ye  to 

your  homes. 


It&rum,  denuOi  rursus  (adv/). 
Quontam  (conj.  c.  Ind.  or  Snbj.). 
Qudniam  pensa  tua  pdrperam  ab- 

solvisti,  absolvenda  sunt  tibi  it<> 

rum. 
Qudniam  ndn  vdnerat,  eum  arccs- 

sivi. 
Yds,  qudniam  jdm  ndx  dst,  in  vd- 

stra  tdcta  disrodtte. 
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Exercise  1G9. 

Where  have  you  become  acquainted  with  that  lady  ?  —  I  have  be- 
come acquaintCKl  with  her  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  relations.  —  Is 
it  thou,  Charles,  who  hast  soiled  my  book  ?  —  It  is  not  I,  it  is  your 
little  sister  who  has  soiled  it — Who  has  broken  my  fine  inkstand? 
— It  is  I  who  have  broken  it  —  Is  it  you  who  have  spoken  of  me  ? — 
It  is  we  who  have  spoken  of  you,  but  we  have  said  of  you  nothing  but 
good  (mhU  nm  bonum),  —  ^\  hy  does  your  cousin  ask  me  for  money 
and  books  ?  —  Because  he  is  a  fool ;  of  me,  who  am  his  nearest  rela- 
tion and  best  friend,  he  asks  nothing.  —  Why  did  you  not  come  to 
dinner?  —  I  have  been  hindered,  but  you  have  been  able  to  dine 
without  me.  — Do  you  think  that  we  shall  not  dine,  if  you  cannot 
come  ?  —  How  long  did  you  wait  for  me  ?  —  We  waited  for  you  till 
a  cmarter  past  seven,  ana  as  you^id  not  come,  we  dined  without  you. 
— ^Have  you  drunk  my  health  ?  —  We  have  drunk  jours  and  that  of 
jrour  parents.  —  A  certain  man  was  very  fond  of  wme,  but  he  found 
m  it  two  bad  qualities  (qualitates).  '^  If  I  put  water  to  it,"  said  he, 
'*  I  spoil  it,  and  if  I  do  not  put  any  to  it,  it  spoils  me."* — How  does 
your  uncle  look  ?  —  He  Iooks  very  gay ;  for  he  is  much  pleased  with 
his  children.  —  Do  his  friends  look  as  gay  as  he  ?  —  They,  on  the 
contrary,  look  sad,  because  they  are  discontented.  —  My  uncle  has 
no  money,  and  is  very  contented,  and  his  friends,  who  have  a  great 
deal  of  it,  are  scarcely  ever  so.  —  Do  you  like  your  sister  ?  —  I  like 
her  much,  and  as  she  is  very  complaisant  towards  me,  I  am  so  towards 
her ;  but  how  do  you  like  yours  r  —  We  love  each  other,  because  we 
are  pleased  with  each  other.  —  Does  your  cousin  resemble  you  ?  — 
He  does  resemble  me.  —  Do  your  sisters  resemble  each  other  ?  — 
They  do  not  resemble  each  other ;  for  the  eldest  is  idle  and  naughty, 
and  the  youngest  assiduous  and  complaisant  towards  everybody.  -^ 
Who  knocks  at  the  door  ?  —  It  is  I ;  will  you  open  it  ?  —  What  do 
you  want  ?  —  I  come  to  ask  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  me, 
and  the  books  which  I  lent  you.  —  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
come  to-morrow,  I  will  return  both  to  you.  —  Do  you  perceive  yonder 
house  ?  —  I  do  perceive  it,  what  house  is  it  ?  —  It  is  an  inn  (deverso- 
rium) ;  if  you  like,  we  will  go  into  it  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine ;  for  I 
am  very  thirsty.  —  You  are  aiways  thirsty  when  you  see  an  inn.  —  If 
we  enter  it,  I  shall  drink  your  health.  —  Rather  than  go  into  an  inn, 
I  will  not  drink.  —  When  will  you  pay  what  you  owe  me  V  —  When 
I  have  money ;  it  is  useless  to  ask  me  for  some  to-day,  for  you  know 
very  well  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  of  him  who  has  nothing.  — 
When  do  you  think  you  wiU  have  money  ?  —  I  think  I  shall  nave 
pome  next  year.  —  Will  you  do  what  I  shall  tell  you  ?  —  I  will  do  it, 
if  it  is  not  too  difficult  —  Why  do  you  lauj^h  at  me  ?  —  I  do  not  laugh 
at  you,  but  at  your  coat.  —  Does  it  not  look  like  yours  ?  —  It  does  not 
look  like  it ;  for  mine  b  short  and  yours  is  too  long,  mine  is  black  and 
yours  is  green. 
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Lesson  XCV.— pensum  nonagesimum  quix- 

TUM. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

A.  Conjunctions  are  particles,  which  sei^ve  to  des- 
ignate the  relation  between  one  predicate  and  another, 
and  to  effect  the  connection  of  sentences* 

The  relation  of  one  predicate  to  another  may  be  either  cqnal  or 
unequal.  Hence  there  are  two  kinds  of  conjunctions,  of  which  one 
connects  similar  sentences,  or,  when  the  repetition  of  the  predicate  is 
unnecessary,  similar  parts  of  a  sentence,  and  the  other  disstn^Uar  sen-' 
tences,  • 

The  connection  of  dissimilar  sentences  is  either  a  posasble,  real,  or 
necessary  one. 

I.  The  following  classes  of  conjunctions  connect  similar  sen- 
tences or  parts  of  them :  — 

1.  Copulatives,  or  those  which  join  or  unite: — et,  ac,  atque^ 
-que  (enclitic),  and ;  cf,  etianij  quoque,  also ;  ncc,  neque,  and  not,  nor. 

2.  Disjunctives,  or  those  which  separate  or  disjoin: — aul^velj 
-ve  (enclitic),  sive,  seu,  or ;  aut  —  au^,  either  —  or;  neve  —  neve^  neu 
—  neu,  neither  —  nor. 

3.  Ad  VERS  ATI  VES,  or  those  which  indicate  opposition:  —  ai^ast^ 
veruaij  vtro,  eninwero,  autem,  sedy  but,  however ;  aiqui,  but  yet, 

II.  The  conjunctions  connecting  dissimilar  sentences  are  as 
follows :  — 

1.  CoNDiTioxALS,  or  thoso  which  express  a  condition  :  —  si,  if;  «in, 
but  if;  ni,  nisi,  if  not,  unless;  modo,  dummodo,  provided,  so  that; 
dumne^  dummddo  ne,  provided  that  not 

2.  Causals,  or  those  which  indicate  a  cause,  ground,  or  reason : — 
nam,  namque,  enim,  etenim,  for ;  quia,  because ;  quod,  that,  because ; 
quando,  quandoquXdem,  quoniam,  quum  or  cum,  siquXdem,  since. 

3.  Finals,  or  thase  denoting  an  object,  end,  or  purpose: — \U,  uti, 
that,  in  order  that ;  quo,  that,  that  the  (with  comparatives) ;  ne,  that 
not,  lest ;  neve,  neu,  and  that  not,  nor  that ;  quomXnus^  that  not 

4.  CoNSECUTiVES,  or  those  which  denote  a  consequence:  —  ti£, 
that,  so  that ;  ut  non,  that  not,  so  that  not ;  quin,  that  not,  but  what. 

5.  CoNCESSiVES,  or  those  which  denote  a  concession :  —  etn,  tarn" 
etsi,  edaimi,  even  though,  although;  quanquam,  quamvis,  idthongh, 
however ;  and  their  corresponding  advursatives,  tumen,  yet,  still ;  offcf- 
men,  veruntdmen,  yet,  nevertheless. 

C.  Illatives,  or  those  which  denote  an  inference  or  conclnsion :  — ^ 
ergo,  igUur,  itaque,  therefore ;  ideo,  idcirco,  proinde,  propterta,  there- 
ibi-e,  on  that  account ;  quare,  quOcirca,  quaprojHer,  wherefore,  on  which 
account 
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7.  Among  conjunctions  inaj  also  be  included  a  number  of 
panicles  denoting  a  relation  of  time,  and  others  used  in  ques- 
tions or  comparisons.     Such  are, — 

a)  The  temporal  conjunctions  quian,  u^  ubi,  when ;  quum  primum^ 
fitprimumj  simtdac,  simulatque  (or  simply  simtd),  as  soon  as;  posiquam^ 
after;  antequam  and  priusquam,  before ;  qtumdo,  when,  at  what  time ; 
dwn,  tLtque  dum,  donee,  and  quoad,  until.    ' 

h)  The  interrogative  conjunctions  num.,  utntm^  an,  and  the  enclitic 
ne»  To  the!}e  may  be  added  ec  and  en  in  words  like  ecquid,  ecquando, 
and  en  unquam,  and  also  numquid,  when  it  stands  for  num. 

c)  The  comparative  conjanctions  tU  or  uti,  gicui,  velui,  prout,  praeitt, 
the  poetical  ceu,  quam,  (amquam  (with  or  without  ^,  tmasi,  ut  si,  ac  si, 
ac,  and  atq[ue,  all  of  which  are  rendered  by  the  English  as,  just  a.^, 
as  if.  • 

OP    THE    USE    OP    CONJUNCTIONS. 

B,  Opulative,  dl^junctivey  and  adversative  conjunctions 
generally  connect  the  same  cases  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjec- 
tives, the  same  moods  of  verbs,  and  particles  belonging  to  the 
same  word.     E.  g.  • 

McUer  tOa  el  s6ror  a  md  dilifgitur.    Your  mother  and  sister  are  loved 

by  me. 
Cur  iibi  fasces  ac  secures,  et  tan-    Why  do  you  suppose  the  fasces 
tarn  Vim  imperii  tantdipie  oma-        and  the  axes,*  and  such  great 
menta  ddta  cduses  ?  power  of  office,  with  so  many 

marks  of  honor,  were  given  you  ? 

£a  ^sse  dico,  quae  cehii  tdngive    I  maintain  the  existence  of  those 

pdssunt  thines,  which  can  be  seen   or 

touched. 
Vive  diu  acfeUdter.  Live  long  and  happily. 

Ndn  mddo  princeps,  sed  et  solus    He  was  not  only  the  principal  man 
helium  indixit  that  decbred  the  war,  but  even 

the  only  one. 
Peteres  vel  jxkius  rogdres,  stup6-    You  might  ask  or  rather  entreat 
rem  hdminis  vel  dicam  p^iidis        us ;  look  at  the  stupidity  of  the 
viddte.  man,  or  I  should  rather  say  of 

the  brute. 

Remarks. 

1.  This  rule  extends  also  to  comparative  conjunctions,  and  to  all 
such  as  introduce  clauses  which  are  not  subordinate  or  dependent  on 
the  preceding  sentence,  but  co-ordinate  or  in  the  same  construction 
with  it. 

2.  The  words  connected  with  these  conjunctions  need  not  always 
be  in  the  same  case  or  mood,  provided  they  sustain  the  same  relation 

*  These  were  the  emblems  of  office  of  the  Soman  qodsiUs,  &o. 
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to  tlie  general  construction  of  tlie  sentence.  E.  g.  Me&  et  patris  catMd. 
—  Tua  non  magis  quam  reipublicae  refert.  —  Yeniebat  quotidie,  etjrc 
gueniius  etiam  venisset,  nisi,  &c. 

8.  The  conjunction  is  often  emphatically  omitted.  £.  g.  Veiim 
nolim,  Willing  or  unwilling.  Ire  redire,  To  go  backward  and  forward. 
Qui  indicabantur^  eos  vocdri,  cwftod'uri^  ad  senatum  adducijussi.  Those 
who  were  indicated  I  ordered  to  be  summoned,  put  into  custody,  (and^ 
brought  before  the  senate. 

4.  On  the  construction  of  the  remaining  conjunctions^  which  intio- 
duce  subordinate  or  dependent  clauses,  compare  Lessons  LXXXVI.- 
LXXXIX. 

DOUBLE    CONJUNCTIONS. 

0.  Copulative  and  disjunctive  conjunctions  are  frequentty 
douUed^  L  e.  expressed  in  both  members  of  the  sentence,  so  as 
to  connect  them  more  emphatically.     Such  combinations  are,  — 

et  —  et  (ac,  atque),  \ 

\       both  —  anrf,  a»  wdL  -^as^at  once  — 
f  and. 


et  —  -que, 
-que  —  et,  [ 

-que  —  -que.*  J 

nee  —  nee,        "j 
neque  —  neque,  I 
neque  —  nee,      [ 
nee  —  neque.  t  J 
et  —  nee  (neque). 
neque  (nee)  —  et, 
nee  (neque)  —  -que. 
aut  —  aut,  > 
vel  —  vel.  \ 
sive  —  sive, ) 
seu  —  sen.   ) 


Td  et  mdneo  et  hdrtor. 

Et  m&n  et  terra. 

OfDfcia  et  servAta  praetenniss^ 

nue. 
"imirxd&que  domSi/ti^. 
Non  possum  reliqua  nee  cogit&re 

nee  scrlbere. 
El  rem  agndscit,  nee  hdminem 

igndrat. 

Nee  mlror  et  gaiidea 

Nee  tu  interfufsti,  et  ^go  fd  ^^. 


neUher  —  nor, 

both  —  and  noL 

not  only  not  —  but  even  (also). 

either  —  or. 

either  —  or,  whether  —  or. 

Examples. 

I  (both)  admonish  and  exhort  yon. 

Both  by  sea  and  by  land. 

Duties  both  observed  and  omitted. 


Both  abroad  and  at  home. 

The  rest  I  can  neither  think  of  nor 
write. 

He  not  only  knOws  the  thing,  but 
is  besides  not  ignorant  <^  the 
man. 

I  not  only  do  not  wonder,  but.  re- 
joice. 

Nor  had  ^ou  anytliing  to  do  with 
the  affair,  but  I  did  it. 


♦  In  poetry  only. 


t  Barely  used. 
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Attt  dlsce  aut  discede. 

Vel  imperatdre  vel  m£llte  md  VLti- 

minL 
Siue  c^a  sive  consilio  dednim. 


Either  learn  or  leave  (one  of  the 
two). 

Use  me  either  as  your  commander 
or  as  a  soldier  (as  you  please). 

Either  by  chance  or  by  aivine  ap- 
pointment (I  know  not  which).* 

D.    Adverbs  are  sometimes  doubled  in  the  same  way,  and 
used  to  connect  words  or  clauses  like  conjunctions.    Such  are,  — 

mSdo  —  modo, 


nunc  —  nunc.   ) 
partim  —  partim. 
simul  —  simul, ) 
qua  —  quS.       | 
turn  —  turn, 
quum  —  turn. 


now  ^-  now,  now  — -  (Jien  againy  at  one  time  — 

at  another, 
parthj — partly.  ^ 

hoth  —  and^  as  toeU  —  as, 

both  —  and ;  at  one  time  »-  at  another. 

as  —  so  especially  ;  not  only  —  hut  especially. 

Examples. 


Modo  hdc,  mddo  fllud  dicit 

Modo  hdc,  nMo  illuc  vdlat. 
Nunc   s^ngulos    provdcat,   nunc 
dmnes  increpat 

S(mtd  siii  purgAndi  caiisa,  simtd 
ut,  si  qwd  p^ssent,  de  indiiciis 
impetrdrent. 

Partim  md  amici   deseru^runt, 

pdrtim  prodid^runt 
Qua  ddmmuSf  qud  advociLti  s(bl- 

lis  conscissi. 
Turn  Gradce  turn  Latfne. 
FortOna  quum  in  r^IIquis  rdbus, 

turn  praecipue  in  bcllo,  pliiri- 

mum  pdtest 


He  at  one  moment  says  one  thing, 
and  then  again  another. 

He  now  flies  hither,  now  thither. 

He  sometimes  challeng:es  them  in- 
dividually, and  sometimes  pro- 
vokes them  as  a  mass. 

Both  in  order  to  excuse  themselves, 
and  that  they  might,  if  possible, 
obtain  some  concessions  respect- 
ing an  armistice. 

My  friends  have  partly  deserted 
and  partly  betrayed  me. 

Both  the  master  and  the  advocates 
were  put  down  with  hisses. 

Both  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  supreme, 
as  m  other  things,  so  more  espe- 
cially in  war. 


E.  Two  conjunctions  of  different  classes  are  sometimes 
placed  in  correlation  with  each  other,  or  a  conjunction  with  an 
adverb.     E.  g. 

etsi,  tametsi,  etiametsi,  nt,  quam-^ 

quam,  quamvis  —  tamen,  atta-  >-  although  —  yet^  nevertheless. 

men,  veruntamen,  nihilomlnus. ) 
non  mddo,  non  solum,  non  tan-  ?  ^.  ^^.^       ,   .    ,  ^ 

turn  -  sed  etiam,  vei^im  etiam.  |  ^  «%  "  ^'  <^o. 
non  dicam  (or  dico)  — <  sed.  /  toill  not  say  —  hut  only. 


*  The  student  will  notice  here  the  distinction  between  the  words  aui,  vtl, 
and«re.    Cf.  page  088. 
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non  ni5clo  (non)  —  sed   nc 

—  quidem. 
non  modo  —  sed  vix. 
non  minus  —  quam. 
non  magis  —  quam. 


•  btU  not  even. 


y  not  only  not  - 

not  only  not  —  hul  scarcely, 
no  less  —  than  :  as  much  —  a#. 
no  more  —  than  ;  as  much  —  as. 


Examples. 
Tamctsi  vicisse  debeo,  tdmen  do     Although 
mco  jilre  deccdam. 


Ut  ddrint  y^res,  tdmen  est  lauddn- 
da  voluntas. 

Tullus  Hostiluis  non  solum  proxi- 
mo regi  dissimilis,  sed  ferdcior 
eh'am  Rdmulo  fiiit 

£go  non  modo  tibi  n6n  iriscor, 
sed  ne  repreh^ndo  quidem  &- 
ctum  tuum. 

Ycnim  haec  gdncra  virtiitum 
non  solum*  in  mdribus  ndstris, 
sed  vix  jam  in  li'bria  reperiun- 
tur. 

Quid  est  dnim  minus  non  dico 
oratdris,  sed  hdminis  ? 

Alexander  ndn  dOcis  mdf/is  quam 
militis  miiuia  exequebatur. 


To  get  into  a  scrape. 


To  bring  or  get  one  into  a  scrape. 

To  be  involved  in  a  scrape. 

To  get  out  of  a  scrape  (any  one, 

one's  self). 
The  quarrel^  scrape. 
The  snare. 
Always,  perpetually. 

I  have  got  out  of  the  scrape. 

He  is  getting  into  a  scrape. 

He  is  m  a  bad  scrape. 

That  man  perpetually  gets  into 
bad  scrapes;  but  he  always 
helps  himself  out  again. 


I  ought  to  hare  con- 
quered, I  wiU  uevertheleas  eiuv 
render  part  of  my  right 

Though  the  ability  be  wanting,  yet 
the  will  is  to  be  commended. 

Tullus  Hostilius  was  not  only  un- 
like the  preceding  king,  but  even 
more  warlike  than  Rumulua. 

I  am  not  only  not  angry  with  yoa, 
but  I  do  not  even  reprehend 
what  you  have  done. 

But  virtues  of  this  description  are 
not  only  not  found  in  our  prac- 
tice, but  scarcely  now  in  books. 

For  what  is  less  becoming,  I  will 
not  say  to  an  orator,  but  to  a 
man? 

Alexander  was  wont  to  peribrm 
the  duties  of  a  soldier,  no  leal 
than  those  of  a  commander. 

(  Jurgia  cum  aliquo  inceptare. 

<  Rixas  in  se  confldre. 
(In  angustum  venire. 

(  Aliquem  jui^iis  (or  rixis)  impUc&ro 

<  or  illaqueare. 

(  Ad  incltas  redigere. 
Rixis  implic&ri  or  illigftri. 
Expedire,  extricare  (aliquem,  se) 

angustiis. 
Jui^um,  i,  n. ;  rixa,  ae,/*. 
Laqueus,  i,  m. 
Semper,  perpetao. 
(  Md  expedivi. 
(  Silvus  evUsi. 
lUxas  in  se  cdnflat. 
Ad  fncttas  redictus  ^st 
Homo  ille  perpetuo  f<$re  jurgiis  se 
fmplicat,  semper  Uimen  se  nirsus 
dxpedit. 


*  Instead  of  wn  solum  non.    Cf.  page  664. 
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Between,  Inter  (Prep,  cum  Ace). 

There  is  a  difference  between.        £9t  (intercedit)  discrimen  inter .... 

The  appea«nce,  fonn,  aspect     {  ^}^'^^^  ""'  '^^  ''' 

The  face,  sight.  Os,  dri«,  m. 

The  mien,  look.  Vultus,  us,  m. 

rrn  .  ,     •  ( Oris  habitus  or  lineamenta. 

The  countenance,  phyaognomy.  |  q^  yuXta^ne. 

To  have  the  appearance,  to  ap-    Vldeor,  en,  visus  sum. 
pear,  seem. 

(Speciem  aliauam  habere,  praebere 
or  pre  se  ferre. 
Aliqua  specie  or  forms  esse.    Vi- 
deri. 

To  look  weU  (healthy).  \  Vijjoris  speciem  prae  se  ferre. 

J.U  Auum.  wcu  ^^uwuwijr^.  ^  Valctudmcm  vultu  prodere. 

To  look  sad.  Tristi  esse  vultu. 

To  look  ugly.  Deformem  habere  aspectum. 

To  look  good.  i  y*^^."  esse  bonum,  benignum. 

•^  (  Speciem  bom  vin  prae  se  ferre. 

To     look     angry,      contented,    Speciem  ii^ti,  contend,  hil&ris  prao 

pleased.  se  ferre. 

To  look  pleased  with  one.  Arriderc  alicui. 

To  look  cross  at  one.  Torvis  oculis  aliquem  intucri. 

To  receive  one  kindly.  Accipere  (excipere^   aliquem  hu- 

manlter,  comlter,  ocnignc. 
A  good-looking  man.  Yir  forma  honesta  (specie  insigni). 

A  bad-looking  man.  Homo  specie  tenui. 

Bod-looking  people.  Homines  specie  tenui  (or  humili). 

You  look  very  well  \  |P^'?°»  '^1«°  P^^^^ 

(  Vigrons  speciem  prodis. 

He  looks  angry  Vultum  ir&tum  prae  se  f^rt 

She  appears  to  be  angry.  Viddtur  esse  irfita. 

They  appear  to  be  contented.  Content!  ^sse  vid^ntur. 

They  look  pleased.  Viiltu  hi'lari  ati^^ne  laeto  siint. 

When  I  go  to  see  that  man,  in-  Cum  istum  visito,  tintum  ilbest,  ut 
stead  of  receiving  me  with  benlgne  md  excipiat,  ut  tdrvis 
pleasure,  he  looks  displeased.  dculis  me  intudri  sdleat 

The  man  whom  you  see  appears  llle,  qu^m  vMes,  ndd  adire  vclle 
desirous  of  approaching  us.  viddtur. 

10  vuntj  to  go  tOBeetome  one :  i  »    '  w       •  •.-  ^  V 
to  vau  one  a  vUiL  )  ^^^^''^^  vintare  aliquem, 

^''  (  Ad  aliquetn  ire  visere  (ire  et  vlscre). 

To  visit  one  on  business.  Aliquem  adire  or  convent  re. 

To  frequent,  visit  (a  place).  Obire,    adire,    frequentare,    cele- 

br&re. 
To  visit  a  sick  person.  \  Aegrotum  visere  (ar  visitare). 

A  (  Ad  aegrum  ire  viscre. 
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To  frequent  any*  one's  hoiue. 

To  frequent  a  society. 
The  society ;  assembly. 

To  be  in  society. 

We  have  society  to-day. 


To  associate  with  some  one. 


To  imagine. 

lie  imagines  that  you  will  not 
come. 

Does  he  oflen  visit  you  ? 

He  visits  me  every  day. 

Did  you  ever  associate  with  that 
man? 

Yes,  I  have  associated  much 
with  him. 

Did  you  frequent  society,  when 
you  were  in  the  city  ? 

I  did  frequent  it. 

He  is  perpetually  in  society 
(among  men). 

It  is  all  over  with  me !  I  am  un- 
done 1 

It  is  all  over ! 

It  is  too  late  to  consult  to-day 
about  what  was  done  yester- 
day. 

The  spitey  displeasure. 

The  grie/f  sorrow. 

To  vex,  spite,  irritate  one. 


Alicujus  dSmum  frequentiire  or  ce- 

lebrare. 
Conventum  (circulumj  celebrire, 
Conventus,  us,  m. ;  circulus,  i,  m. 
(  Circulos  frequent&re. 
(  Multum  inter  hdmincs  esse. 
Conventus  visit^tium    (salotiAd- 

um)  ^nd  n^  4st  faddie. 
TAliquo  multum  or  ^miUariter  uti 
<      (usussum). 
(Est  mihi  cum  aliquo  consu6tudo 

(familiaritas). 
Opinari,  putare ;  in  qunidnem  v«>- 

nire. 
In  opinidnem  vdnit,  fdre,  ut  ndn 

vdnias. 
Venftne  sadpe  ad  tg  visere  ? 
Immo  md  quotidie  visltat 
Fuitne  tfbi  cum  fllo  linquam  con- 

suetudo  ? 
Sane;  60  multum  et  fiuniliariter 

Osus  Slim. 
Celebrabdsne  conventus  (circulos), 

quum  in  lirbe  dsses  ? 
Yero,  celebrabam. 
Ferpdtuo  f<^re  inter  h<$mines  est 

Actum  ^  de  md !    T4m  I 

A^ctum  dst!     Actum  jdm  do  isto 

estl 
Fi&ctum  fieri  inf^tum  ndn  potest. 


To  hurt  any  one's  feelings. 

To  wound  any  one's  feelings. 
To  hurt  any  one's  honor. 
To  detract  from  any  one's  repu- 
tation. 

To  feel  hurt 


StotnSchuSy  t,  m. ;  moUstia^  ae,  f. 

{Ddlor^  Qrisy  m. ;  aeffritodo^  litis,  £ ; 
soUicXtudo,  inis^  f. 

(  Molestiam  exhibere  alicui. 

<  Stomachum  alicui  move  re. 

(  Vexare,  irrit&re  aliquem. 

i  Aegre  facere  alicui. 

^  Aliquem  (or  alicujus  animum)  of- 

(     fendere  (iN  aliqua  re). 

Aliquem  mordere. 

Alicujus  existimationem  offendere. 

De  famft  alicujus  detrahere. 


5  Dolere,  in  maerore  i 

(  Aegre  or  molestc  ferre  (aliquid). 
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llus  hurts  my  feeling,.  {3gS„&"^ 

Yoa  bave  vexed  that  man.  Molestiam  exhibttisti  fill. 

You  have  hurt  that  man's  feel-    Virum  istum  offendisti. 

ings. 
You    have    detracted  from  his  (  Exisdmationem  ^jus  ofTendisti. 

honor.  \  Dignftitem  ^us  labefactavistL 

You    have  wounded   him  with    TQ  <Sum  vdce  vulneravisti. 

words. 

I  did  not  wish  to  offend  you.        J  Jf  o^eff^,"*  n^">- 
''  ( Jrdce  tu&  dixenm. 

He  takes  it  ill  that  you  did  not  Adgre  fert,  td  ndn  venisse. 

come. 

You  should  never  offend  against  Kiliil  ex  cujusquam  dignitdte,  nihil 

any  one's  honor  or  liberty.  ex  libert&te  decdrpseris. 

Tn  M«t;«»  5  ^^^  '*^'*^»  ^^^1 • 

^  ^  *^'"*-  \  Naio,  are,  ad,  atum. 

The  art  of  swimming.  Ars  nandi. 

A  good  (fit)  place  for  swimming.    Ldcus  ad  nandum  idoneus  (or  op- 

portunus). 
I  know  a  good  place  for  swim-    Ldcum  ad  ndndum  iddneum  cdgni- 
ming.  turn  hdbeo. 

To  experience,  Exper^r,  iri,  pertus  or  perUus  sum, 

C  Pallor,  pati,  poisus  sum. 
To  suffer,  endure,  -j  Perpedor,  i,  pessus  sum, 

{Perferre,  tolerare  (aliquid). 
To  feel  (experience).  Sentio,  ira,  si,  sum. 

To  suffer,  experience  pain.  Dolcre,  sentire  dolorem. 

I  have  experienced  (suffered)  a    Miilta  ego  exp^rtus  siim. 

great  deal. 
I  Imve  experienced  a  great  many    Mdla  ^go  permtilta  perpessus  sum. 

misfortunes. 
He  endures  and  suffers  every-    P^rfert  et  T)dtitur  dmnia  facile. 

His  side  mind  can  neither  suffer    Animus  djus  ad^er  haCc  ndque  pdti, 

nor  endure  these  thincs.  neque  p^rpeti  potest 

We    can    endure    neither  our    N^c  vftia  ndstra,  nee  rem^dia  pdti 

vices  nor  their  remedies.  pdssumus.  » 

I  know  this  rather  from  experi-    Hoc  miigis  experi^ndo  quam  di- 

ence  than  from  instruction.  sc^ndo  ccgnovi, 

I  had  the  misfortune  to  fall.  Accidit  mfhi,  ut  ciidcrem. 

He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  all    Accidit  di,  ut  liberos  suos  dmnes 

his  children.  amftteret. 

I  feel  a  pain  in  my  head,  in  my  (  Ddlet  mfhi  cdput,  pes. 

heart  (  Cdpite,  pdde  labdro. 

(Ndn  curare  (aliquid). 
To  neglect^  <  NeglXgo,  ere,  lexU  ledum  (aliquid, 

(       FACERE   aliquid). 
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To  mis9  (neglect). 
To  omit. 

Yott  have  neglected  your  prom- 
ise. 

You  have  neglected  to  come  to 
your  lesson. 

He  never  neglects  or  omits  any- 
thing. 

Did  he  nejjlect  the  opportunity 
of  defending  himselt? 

So  fir  from  neglecting  it,  he  has 
seized  it  eagerly. 

To  yield. 

To  yield  to  any  one. 

To  yield,  give  up  one's  place. 
To  yield  to  something ;  to  acqui- 
esce in  it 

To  j-ield  to  necessity.  •] 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

Wo  must  yield  to  necessity. 

Did  his  brother  acquiesce  in  his 
fate? 

He  did  not  acquiesce;  but  he 
has  resolved  to  yield  to  neces- 
sity. 

Did  the  copyist  omit  anything  ? 

He  has  omitted  only  a  few  words. 


Negligere,    praetemuttera     (r 
opportunitatem,  &c.). 

Omittere,  praetermittere,  praeter- 
ire  (aliquid). 

Fromfssa  tiia  neglexistL 

In  schdlam  venire  neglexisti  (pnte- 

termisfsti). 
Ndiil  lincjuam  n^ligit,  neo  pme- 

termittit. 
Niimquid  occasidnem    sui    deitMi- 

d^ndi  praetermisit  ? 
Tiintum  dbest,  ut  praetenniM^rit,  nt 

avidjssime  ampWxos  eit 

Cedoy  ^rg,  ce&tif  cesswn  (alicci 
DE  re). 

Ccdere,  m5rem  gerere,  obscqui 
alicui  (aliquS  re). 

Cedere  loco  or  ex  loca 

Cedere  rei ;  se  accommodare  rci ; 
aoquiesccre  (cvi,  etum)  re,  in  re. 

Necessitati  pare  re  (cedere). 

Veniam  dAre  necessitati. 

Errores  in  consilium  vcrtcrc. 

Cedendam  cat  necessititL 

Kiim  filter  ejus  fortiina  sua  acquis- 
vit? 

^dn  acquievit;  nihildmTnus  veni- 
am necessitati  diire  st^tuiL 

Omisftne  transcriptor  aliquid  ? 
Pauca  tantum  verba  omisdt  (prae- 
teriit). 

£XEBCI8E   170. 

Is  it  right  to  laugh  thus  at  everybody  ?  —  If  I  laugh  at  your  coat,  I 
do  not  laugh  at  everj'body.  —  Does  your  son  resemble  any  one?— 
He  resembles  no  one.  —  Why  do  you  not  drink? — I  do  not  know 
what  to  drink ;  for  I  like  gooci  wine,  and  yours  looks  like  vinegar.  — 
If  you  wish  to  have  some  other,  I  sliall  go  down  into  the  cellar  (c/o/icl- 
rXum)  to  fetch  you  some.  —  You  are  too  polite,  sir ;  I  shall  drink  no 
more  to-day.  —  Have  jou  known  my  father  long?  —  I  have  known 
him  long,  for  I  made  his  acquaintance  when  I  was  yet  at  si*hool  (jiuum 
Kcholam  adkuc  frequentafmrn).  —  We  often  worked  for  one  another, 
and  we  loved  each  other  like  brothers.  —  I  believe  it,  for  you  resem- 
ble each  other.  —  When  I  had  not  done  my  exercises,  he  did  them 
for  me,  and  when  he  had  not  done  his,  I  did  tliem  for  him.  —  Why 
does  your  father  send  for  the  physician  ?  —  He  is  ill,  and  as  the  physi- 
cian docs  not  come,  he  sends  tor  him.  — Is  that  man  angry  with  you? 
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•—I  think  he  is  angry  with  me,  because  I  do  not  go  to  see  him ;  but  I 
do  not  like  to  go  to  his  house :  for  when  I  go  to  him,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving me  with  pleasure,  he  looks  displeased.  —  You  must  not  believe 
that  he  is  angry  with  you,  ibr  he  is  not  so  bad  as  he  looks.  He  is  the 
best  man  in  the  woxid  (homo  omnium  praesiantissimtis)  ;  but  one  must 
know  him  in  order  to  appreciate  him  (diligire  carumque  habere),  — 
There  is  a  great  diffexence  between  you  and  him ;  you  look  pleased 
with  all  those  who  come  to  see  ^ou,  and  he  looks  cross  at  them.  — 
Why  do  you  associate  (utSri8^  with  those  people  V  —  I  associate  with 
them  because  the^  are  useful  to  me.  —  It  you  continue  to  associate 
with  them  you  will  get  into  bad  scrapes,  for  they  have  many  ene- 
mies. —  How  does  your  cousin  conduct  himself  ?>—  He  does  not  con- 
duct himself  very  well ;  for  he  is  always  getting  into  some  bad  scrape. 
—  Do  you  not  sometimes  get  into  bad  scrapes?  —  It  is  true  that  I 
sometimes  get  into  them,  but  I  always  eet  out  of  them  again.  —  Do 
you  see  those  men  who  seem  desirous  of  approaching  us  ?  —  I  do  see 
them,  but  I  do  not  fear  them ;  for  they  hurt  nobody.  —  We  must  go 
away,  for  I  do  not  like  to  mix  with  people  whom  I  do  not  know.  —  I 
beg  of  you  not  to  be  afraid  of  them,  for  I  perceive  my  uncle  among 
them.  —  Do  you  know  a  ^ood  place  to  swini  in  ?  —  I  do  know  one.  — 
Where  is  it  ?  —  On  that  side  of'  the  river,  behind  the  wood,  near  the 
high-road  (via publicaS.  —  When  shall  we  bo  to  swim ?  —  This  even- 
ing, if  you  like.  —  Will  you  wait  for  me  oefore  the  city-gate  ?  —  I 
shall  wait  for  you  there ;  but  I  beg  of  you  not  to  forget  it  —  i  ou  know 
that  I  never  forget  my  promises.  —  Have  you  reminded  your  brother 
not  to  write  to-day  ?  —  I  have  both  reminded  and  exhorted  him.  — 
Who  has  conquered  (pervicii)  ?  —  Cassar  has  conquered  both  by  sea 
and  by  land.  —  He  has  not  only  conquered,  but  even  triumphed  (fn- 
umj>hare).  —  Does  he  speak  Latin  ?  —  He  speaks  both  Greek  and 
I^tin.  -^  Can  he  write  a  letter  ?  —  Ho  not  only  cannot  write  a  letter, 
but  he  can  scarcely  read  one. 


LeSBOn'XCVI.  — PENSUM  NONAGESIMUM   SEX- 

TUM. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

A,  Interjections  are  particles  denoting  natural 
sounds,  expressive  of  certain  emotions  of  the  mind. 

The  nature  of  these  emotions,  and  their  degree  of  intensity,  are 
indicated  by  the  tone  or  force  wit^  which  this  natural  utterance  is 
effected.  Interjections  thus  take  the  place  of  an  entire  sentence,  in 
which  the  verb  would  express  the  emotion,  and  an  adverb  its  degree 
of  intensity. 
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B,    Interjections  are  classified  according  to  the  chamcter  of 

the  emotion  expressed  by  them.     They  denote,  — 

1 .  Delight  ;  as,  to,  t'u,  oh  I  ah !  evaz  or  «mi2,  euoi  or  evoe^  hurrah ! 
huzzah I 

2.  Laughter  ;  as,  ha  ha,  ha  ha  he,  ha !  ha  I 

3.  Grief,  pain  ;  as,  ah,  ah !  alas !  au,  hold  I  stop !  hei,  heu,  eheu, 
hoi,  vae,  alas !  woe !  o,  oh,  proh,  oh  I  alas  I 

4.  Surprise;  as,  oAa,  aha  I  aiat,  attate,  strange!  hal  hem^  ehem^ 
ho !  lo !  how  ?  there  I  Am,  ha  1  ho  1  away !  papae,  strange  I  indeed  ! 
taiae,  strange !  wonderful  1  vah,  hah !  zounds  I 

5.  Derision;  as,  hem,  ha!  there!  bravo!  vdk,  vaha,  tohia,  ha! 
bravo! 

6.  Praise,  applause  ;  as,  euge,  eugepae,  heia,  well  done ! 

7.  Encouragement  ;  as,  eia,  up !  come !  on !  and  the  imperatives 
age,  agedum,  pi.  agXte,  come  on  !  come  now ! 

8.  Calling  ;  as,  heus,  eho,  ehodum,  ho !  soho !  bark  you  (ye) ! 

9.  Answering  ;  as,  hem,*  ehem,  well  1  veiy  well ! 

10.  Imprecation  ;  as,  vae,  woe  1 

11.  Directing  attention;  as,  en,  ecce,  hi  behold! 

1 2.  Aversion  ;  as,  ajmge  (an  imperative),  begone  I  away !  fie !  tush ! 
IS.  Silencing  ;  as,  'st,  hush  I 

Remarks. 

1.  A  number  of  substantives,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  verbs  are 
sometimes  used  like  interjections.  Such  are :  Pax,  peace !  be  still ! 
Malum,  indignum,  nefas,  xnfandvm,  miserum,  miserablle !  as  expres- 
sions of  disjrust  or  impatient  astonishment.  Macte,  pi,  macti,  bravely ! 
prosper !  Nae  profecto,  surely !  certainly  !  So  apage,  begone  !  crdo, 
give  here !  fetch  hither  (and  also,  pray  tell  me !) ;  :^  (s  si  vis),  hear! 
do  you  hear  ?  agesis,  agedum^  agitedum,  come  on  !  well !  sdfle9  (=  n 
audies),  do  you  hear  ?  hark  you !  To  these  add  rptaeso,  precor,  oime- 
cro  (sc.  te  or  ro.f),  I  pray,  I  beg,  prithee !  pray !  and  amabo  (sc.  te  and 
=  «  me  amas),  I  pray  you !  pray  do ! 

2.  Among  interjections  may  also  be  included  the  invocations  of  tho 
deities,  which  frequently  appear  intercalated  between  the  reguUr 
parts  of  a  sentence.  Such  are  mehercvlt,  heroule,  meherde,  herde, 
mehercules,  hercvdes,hy  Hercules !  so  help  me  Hercules!  proJuppi/er, 
per  Jovem,  by  Jupiter !  pol,  edepd,  by  Pollux !  ecastor,  mecaslor,  by 
Castor !  medius  fidius,  by  mv  faith  !  so  help  me  God !  pro  deumjidem, 
perfidem,  by  my  fidth !  fwth  if  &c. 

*  Some  interjections,  like  hem!  vdh  !  &c.,  are  used  to  express  several  diflrer> 
ent  emotions. 

t  The  expressions  mecwtor  and  meheroiles  may  bo  resolved  into,  Jia  mt  On- 
tor  or  Hercules  juvety  So  help  me  Castor  or  Hercules!  and  meherctde  into,  Jta  m« 
Jlercule  ( vocative )jMrc«,  So  help  thou  me,  Hercules! 
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O.    Interjections  either  stand  alone,  or  are  followed  by  the 
nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative,  or  vocative. 

With  the  nominative,  en,  ecce^  o  (of.  page  844). 

With  the  accusative,  o,  ahy  heu,  en,  hetn,  pro^  bene  (cf.  page  343.) 

With  the  dative,  vae,  hei,  heu,  ecce  (cf.  page  369). 

With  the  genitive^  o,  heu^proh,  &c.  (cf.  page  883,  Kem.  8). 

With  the  vocative,  see  D, 


Sed  ecce  nuntU,  ecce  lUterae  I 
En  dextra  fidesque  I 

O/ortunaia  mors,  quae  pro  patria 
est  potissimum  t^ddita  1 

En  mUerum  hominem  ! 

Eheu  me  miserum  ! 

0  hominem  fortunatum,  qui  ejiis- 
modi  nuntaos  habeat ! 

Sed  hene  Mes-^alam  I  sua  quisque 
ad  pdcula  dicat 

Hei  (or  pac)  misero  mihi ! 

Vae  rictis  esse  I 

O  mOii  nuntii  bead  (gen.) ! 

O  patemi  generis  oUUe  (voc.)  1 


Behold  the  messengers!  See  the 
letter ! 

There  is  our  right  hand  and  our 
plighted  faith  1 

Happy  the  death  incurred  espe- 
cially for  one's  fatherland ! 

Lo  there  a  wretched  man ! 

Wretch  that  I  ani! 

O  lucky  man,  to  have  messengers 
like  those ! 

The  health  of  Messala !  Let  each 
one  say  so  to  his  cup ! 

Woe  is  me ! 

Woe  to  the  conquered ! 

O  blessed  harbinger  to  me  1 

O  thou  forgetful  of  thy  ancestry ! 


OP    THE    USE    OP    THE    VOCATIVE    CASE. 

JD.  The  vocative  case  is  the  special  form  for  calling 
or  invoking  the  person  or  object  addressed. 

The  vocadve  constitutes  in  itself  an  entire  sentence,  like  an  inter- 
jection, and  frequently  occurs  in  connection  with  one.  But  if  the 
sentence  in  which  the  vocative  occurs  contains  a  finite  verb  or  an 
imperative,  these  must  agree  with  it  in  number  and  person.    £.  g. 

O  dxi  boni !  quid  &>t  in  hdminis    Good  ^nods !    What  can  be  said  to 


vfta  dm  ? 
Quae  res  linquam,   pro  sancte 

JuppUer!   ndn  mddo  in  hdc 

lirbe,  sed  in  omnibus  t^rris  dst 

gdsta  nuijor  ? 
Vinccre  scis,  Hannibal;  victoria 

iiti  niseis  I 
]§:quo  ne  credite,  Teucri ! 
Quincttli  Vare,  legidnes  redde  ! 

"Orbem,  lirbem,  mi  Rufe,  cole  et 

in  fsta  luce  tAve  I 
Rufe,  mihi    fnistra  ac   nequfd- 

quam  credile  amice  ! 


last  m  human  life  ? 

What  greater  exploit,  O  holy  Ju- 
piter I  was  ever  achieved,  not 
only  in  this  citv,  but  in  any 
land  ? 

You  know  how  to  conquer,  Hanni- 
bal, but  not  to  use  your  victory  ! 

Do  not  trust  the  horse,  Troians ! 

Return  the  legions,  Quinctilius  Va- 
rus. 

Keep  to  the  city,  my  Ruftis,  to  the 
city,  and  live  m  that  sim  of  yours ! 

O  Ruftis,  in  vain  and  to  no  pur- 
pose called  my  friend ! 
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Primus  note  mdo  ndmine  dicte 
piier! 

Salve  prtmus  dmnium  parens  pa- 
triae appellate :  prf mua  in  td^ 
triiimphum  linguaeque  laiire- 
am  merite  ! 


O  son,  tbe  first  boy,  called  by  mjr 
name! 

Hail  first  of  all  called  parent  of  thj 
coantr}";  tbe  first,  vbo  in  the 
toga  earned  a  triumph  and  the 
wreath  of  eloquence ! 

Remarks. 

1.  Participles  sometimes  occur  alone  in  tbe  yocatiTe,but  only  in 
poetry.  £.  g.  PrinwL  dicte  miAt,  summa  dicende  CamenA,  (O  thou} 
sung  in  my  first  ode,  to  be  sung  in  my  last !  And  the  two  last  of  the 
above  examples. 

2.  Poets,  in  inutation  of  the  Greeks,  thus  frequently  put  the  voca- 
tive of  participles  and  adjectives  where  we  might  expect  the  nomina- 
tive. L.  g.  Quo  moriture  mis  t  Whither  art  thou  hastening  so  precip- 
itately, ready  to  perish  ?  Sic  venias  hodieme  I  Thus  may  vou  come 
to-day  !  So  the  common  expression :  Macte  mrttUe  esto  I  Success  to 
you !     Go  on  and  prosper ! 

S.  The  nominative,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  occurs  instead  of 
the  vocative,  especially  in  poetry.  E.  g.  DeaSner  o  popultut !  O  de- 
generate people!  SaiuCt  urbis  genius!  Hail,  genius  of  the  city! 
Jane,  veni ;  novus  anne,  veni!  Come  Janus,  come  new  year,  come ! 


Whai  a  grief!    What  a  joy ! 
What  a  man  1 
How  well  you  have  done ! 
How  wretched  the  man  is ! 


Q^l  dolor  !     Quod  ffowHum  I 
Qui  vir !     Qototus  (quAHs)  vir! 
Quam  b^ne  fecisti ! 
Quam  miser  est  hdmo  I 


E.  Obs.  In  exclamations,  the  Latin  ^t,  quae,  quody  or  quid  corre- 
sponds to  the  English  "  what  a ! "  or  "  what !  "  Quomodoy  ut  or  quam 
(with  verbs  and  adjectives),  to  the  English  ^^how!"  Sentences  of 
this  kind  may  also  be  introduced  by  quantus,  gualusy  quoties,  &c 


What  men ! 

How  many  men ! 

What  a  fine  book ! 

What  fine  weather ! 

'What  good  people  they  are ! 

AYliat  a  happiness  I 

How  fortunate  (how  lucky)  I 

How  good  you  are ! 

How  stupid  she  is ! 

How  rich  this  man  is ! 

How  handsome  that  woman  is  ! 

How  kind  you  are  to  me  1 

How  happy  you  are ! 

What  an  affiiction  to  my  mind ! 

What  language,  what  precepts, 
what  a  luowledgc  of  antiquity ! 

How  many,  how  great,  how  in- 
credible misfortunes  he  has  un- 
dei^nc ! 


Qut  hdmines  I 
Quid  hdminum ! 
Quam  piilcher  liber! 

Quam  illi  sunt  bendvdli ! 

Quanta  feh'citas  I 

Quam  felix  1     Quam  fortunatus ! 

Quam  bdnus  6a ! 

Quam  stulta  ^t ! 

Quam  dives  iste  est ! 

Quam  fbrmdsa  est  miilier  fila ! 

Quam  es  erga  md  benevolus ! 

Quam  f^lix  ds ! 

Qui  modror  affligit  dnimum  mcum ! 

Qui  s^rmo,  quae  praecepta,  quanta 

notitia  antiquitatis ! 
Qudt,  qudntus,  quam  incredibiles 

hausit  calamitates ! 
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To  what  a  fncnd  I  have  in- 
trusted my  property  I 

How  much  is  conveyed  in  so 
few  words  I 

How  insiffnificant  man  is ! 

How  really  tnHiblesome  the  af- 
fair is  I 

How  minute  you  are  in  impart- 
ing advice  I 

How  changed  I 

How  much  she  wept  on  the  bo- 
som of  her  daughter  I 

How  those  who  are  fond  of  praise 
are  unwilling  to  accuse  them- 
selves I 

How  blind  I  was  not  to  see  that 
be£>re! 

How  much  I  am  indebted  to  you  1 

How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  I 

How  many  obligations  I  am  un- 
der to  you ! 

See  how  the  matter  has  changed  I 

You  remember  how  popular  the 
law  seemed. 

Think  of  the  shortness  of  life  I 

How  valuable  knowledge  is ! 

To  run  up  to  or  towards  (any 
one). 


To  hasten  up. 

To  run  to  the  assistance  of  any 

one. 
To  save,  preserve. 
To  deliver,  rescue. 

To  liberate,  free,  save  any  one 

from  anything. 
To  try  to  save  one's  self. 

To  wish  any  one  safe. 
To  hasten,  hurry. 

To  plunder,  rob.  < 

Deliver  us  from  misery  I 
Save  me  from  danger,  from  death !  < 
Hurry  slowly  I 


Qualine  am^eo  mda  coromenddvi 

bdna! 
Quam  miilta  quam  paucis ! 

Quam  nihil  est  tdtus  liomiincio ! 
Quam  v^ro  mol^ta  &$t  r^ ! 

Quam  nfhil  praetermfttis  in  con- 

sflio  df&ndo ! 
Quantum  mutAtus ! 
Quotum  in  s^nu  filiae  flevit ! 

Ut  sd  accusdre  ndlunt,  qui  ctipiunt 
laudari ! 

Md  cadcum,  qui  hate  ^tea  ndn 

vfderim ! 
Quam  miilta  iibi  ddbeo ! 
Quantum  tfbi  siim  devinctus  ! 
Quam  miiltis  beneficii  vfnculis  tibi 

sum  devfnctus ! 
Vide,  quam  conv^rsa  r^s  dst ! 
Meministis,  quam  populHris  Ux  vi- 

deb&tur. 
Vita  quam  sft  brevis,  cdgita ! 
Quinti  est  sApere ! 

Accurro,  lr«,  accurri  (or  accucur- 
rt),  accursum  (ad  aliqdem,  in 
locum). 

Approperare,  advolare   (ad   ali- 

QUEM,  IN  locum). 

In  alicujus  auxilium  accurrere,  ap- 

proper&re,  advolare. 
Servare,  conserv&re. 
Eripio,  ere,  piii,  eptum  (aliquem 

A  re,  ex  re). 
Libeiure  aliquem  ab  aliquS  re. 

Salutem  petere ;  saluti  suae  consu- 

lere. 
Aliquem  salvum  esse  vello. 
Festinare,     properare,     noaturare 

(rem,  or  NEUT.). 

Fraedari  (in  general). 

Pil&re,  ezpil&re  ^aliquem,  rem). 

Enpite  nds  ex  misdriis ! 

£ripe  md  a  perieulo ! 

Sdrva  rod  a  mdrte  ! 

Fest^na  \6nUi  I 
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lie  desires  you  to  be  sale. 

They  sought  their  safety  in  flight 

Many  people  had  hastened  up ; 

but  instead    of  extinguishing 

the  fire,  the  wretches  set  thcii>- 

selves  to  plundering. 


Td  sdlvum  dsse  vult 
Salutem  siiam  fiiga  petiverunt 
Miilti  advoldverant ;  fltomas  y^to 
pdrditi  ndn  mo<lo  noa  extiBxo- 
runt,  sed  praeduri  ^tiam  codpe- 
rant 
(Tncipire,  coepisse,  inchoQre  (au- 
To  begin,  commence  (anything).  <     quid). 

I  Initium  facere  (rei). 
Aggredior,  i,  gressns  sum  (rev, 

AD  REM,  FACERS  REM.) 


To  set  about  somethint;. 


I  begin  to  work. 

He  has  commenced  to  write. 

He  has  set  himself  to  writing. 

I  am  beginning  to  speak. 

Have  they  been  able  to  extin- 
guish the  fire  ? 

Have  they  succeeded  in  extin- 
guishing the  fire  ? 

They  have  not  succeeded. 
To  indicate^  show. 

To  quarrel  (with  any  one,  with 

each  other). 
To  chide,  reprove  (any  one). 


To  scold  one. 

To  dispute,  contend  about  any- 
thing. 

The  quarrel,  dispute. 

Did  your  master  ever  scold  you  ? 

Never. 

What    are    they  quarrelling  a- 

bout? 
They  are    quarrelling   about  a 

slave. 
They  are  disputing  about  who 

shall  go  first 

By  all  meanSy  obstinately. 

By  every  means  in  one*s  power^ 
with  might  and  main. 
To  pursue  (any  one). 


Incipio  (codpi)  laborflre. 
Initium  recit  scribdndi. 
Aggressus'est  ad  scribdndum. 
Dicere  aggr^ior. 
Num  ext^ngui  potudrunt  fldmmac  ? 

Contigitne  fis,  ut  fl^Unmas  extin- 

guerent  ? 
Non  cdntlgit. 
Indicare,  ostend^re^  significare. 

Rixariy  jurgare  ;  aUereari;  litigare 

(cum  aliquo,  inter  be). 
Objur^re,    reprehendere     (ali- 
quem). 
i  Increp&re  aliquem. 
<  Aliquem  asperiorlbus  verbb  castl* 

Cert&re,  disputare,  dimicare,  con- 
tendere (CCM  ALIQT70,  INTER 
8E   DB  RE. 

lUxa,  ae,/. ;  jurgium,  i,  n. ;  lis,  li- 
tis,/. 

Num  td  magister  tiius  linquam  in- 
crepuit  ? 

Niinquam. 

Quim  ob  rem  inter  sd  lixibitar  ? 

De  sdrvo  inter  sd  rixilntar. 

Disputant,  quis  ednim  primus  !ro 
o^beat 
J  Obstinato  anlfno,  pertinadUer,  prae- 
I     fracte. 
Omni  vi ;  summa  ope ;  majoXbus  'pe- 

dibusque, 
Persequi,  insSqui;  conaectiri,  io- 
sectari  (aliquem). 
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To  follow  (any  one,  or  netU,), 
To  come  next  in  oixier. 
The  foUowing  words. 
It  follows  from  this,  that,  &c 


To  lose  one's  wits. 

The  proverb. 
The  difference. 

There  is  a  difference  between. 

What  a  difference  I 
The  officer. 
Theaas. 
The  hare. 

To  accept  anything  from  any 
one. 

7b  our  disgrace. 

To  my  tniif/ortune  (ill  luck). 


Sequi,  consequi  (aliquem). 

Sequi,  excipcro  (rem). 

Haec  verba. 

Hinc    sequUur    (or   conscquitur), 

ut 

(  Mente  capior  (captus  sum). 
-|  De  mentis  potcstate  exire. 
( Insanum  fieri. 

Verbum,  proverbium,  adajrium,  i,n. 

Discrimen,    Inis,    n. ;    diiTerentia, 

IAliquid  interest  (ordiifert)  inter .... 
Est  quod  differat  inter  .... 
Quantum  dilfert ! 
Praefectus  militaris. 
Ajsinus,  i,  m. 
Lopus,  oris,  m. 
Accipure  (cepi,  ceptum)  aliquid  ab 

aliquo. 
Cum  uptominid  nostra. 
Cum  mea  calamilcUe  (or  pemicie). 


Exercise  171. 

Ah,  it  is  all  over  with  me !  —  But, bless  me !  (pro  Juppiler  ! )  why 
do  vou  cry  thus  ?  —  I  have  been  robbed  of  my  gold  rings,  my  best 
clothes,  and  all  mj  moxkej :  that  is  the  reason  why  I  en-.  —  IJo  not 
make  so  much  noise,  for  it  is  we  who  have  taken  them  all  in  order  to 
teach  vou  to  take  better  care  of  your  things  (iud)^  and  to  shut  the 
door  of  your  room  when  you  co  out.  —  Why  do  you  look  so  sad  ?  — 
I  have  experienced  sreat  misrortunes :  after  having  lost  all  mv  money, 
I  was  beaten  by  bad-looking  men ;  and  to  my  still  greater  ill-luck  I 
hear  that  my  good  uncle,  whom  I  love  so  much,  has  been  struck  with 
apoplex]^.  —  Xou  must  not  afflict  yourself  so  much,  for  we  must  yield 
to  necessity ;  and  you  know  well  the  proverb :  *^  It  is  too  late  to  con- 
sult to^ay  about  what  was  done  yesterday."  —  Can  }'ou  not  get  rid 
of  that  man  ?  —  I  cannot  get  rid  of  him,  for  he  will  absolutely  (utXque) 
follow  me.  —  He  must  have  lost  his  wits.  —  What  does  he  ask  you  for  ? 
—  He  wishes  to  sell  me  a  horse,  which  I  do  not  want  — Whose  houses 
are  these  ?  —  They  are  mine.  —  Do  those  pens  belong  to  vou  ?  —  No, 
they  belong  to  my  sister.  —  Are  those  the  pens  with  which  she  vrritej 
80  well  ?  —  They  are  the  same.  —  Which  is  the  man  of  whom  vou 
complain  ?  —  It  is  he  who  wears  a  red  coat  —  "  What  is  the  diftur- 
ence  between  a  watch  and  me  ?  **  inquired  a  lady  (of)  a  young  officer. 
— **  My  lady,"  replied  he,  "  a  watch  marks  the  hours,  and  near  you  one 
forgets  them." —  A  Russian  peasant,  who  had  never  seen  asses,  see- 
ing several  in  Germany,  said :  "  Lord  (mehercule),  what  large  hares 
there  are  in  this  countr}' !"  —  How  many  obligations  I  am  under  to 
you,  my  dear  friend !  you  have  saved  my  life !  without  you  I  had  been 
lost  —  Have  those  miserable  men  hurt  3'ou?  —  They  have  beaten 
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and  robbed  me ;  and  when  yon  ran  to  my  assistance  they  yrere  about 
to  strip  (exuere)  and  kill  me. —  I  am  happy  to  have  delivered  yoa 
from  tne  hands  of  those  robbers.  —  How  good  yoa  arc! — Will  yo« 
go  to  your  friend's  to-night  ?  —  I  shall  perhaps  eo.  —  And  will  your 
sisters  go  ?  —  They  will  perhaps.  —  Was  you  pleased  at  the  concert 
yesterday  ?  —  I  was  not  peased  there,  for  there  was  such  a  multitade 
of  people  there  that  one  could  hardly  get  in.  —  I  bring  you  a  pretty 
present  with  which  you  will  be  much  pleased.  —  What  is  it  ? — it  is  a 
silk  cravat  —  Where  is  it?  —  I  have  it  in.  my  pocket. — Does  it 
please  you  ?  —  It  pleases' me  much,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  with  all 
my  heart.  —  I  hope  that  ^ou  will  at  last  accept  something  of  me.  — 
^Vhat  do  you  intend  to  give  me  ?  —  I  will  not  tell  you  yet,  for  if  I  do 
tell  you,  you  will  find  no  pleasure  when  I  give  it  to  you.  —  Why  do 
those  men  quarrel  ?  —  They  quarrel  because  they  do  not  know  what 
to  do.  — Have  they  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  fire  ?  —  They  have 
at  last  succeeded  in  it ;  but  it  is  said  that  several  houses  have  been 
burnt.  —  Have  they  not  been  able  to  save  anything  ?  —  Thev  have 
not  been  able  to  save  anything ;  fin*,  instead  of  extinguishing  the  fire, 
the  wretches  who  had  come  up  set  themselves  to  plundering.  —  Why 
tlid  our  friend  set  out  without  me  ?  —  They  waitea  for  you  tall  twelve 
o'clock,  and  seeing  that  you  did  not  come,  they  left  without  you. 


Lesson  xovn.— pensum  nonagesimum 

SEPTIMUM. 

OP  THE  ORDER  OF  WORDS  IN  SENTENCES. 

A.  The  order  or  succession  of  words  in  Latin  sentences  is  deter- 
mined by  their  d^ree  of  relative  importance,  which  dependa  upon 
the  intention  of  the  speaker.  The  general  principle  of  this  order  is, 
that  the  mo$t  important  word  shoiSd  occupy  the  first  place^  and  that 
those  modifying,  expanding,  or  defining  it  should  foUow  each  other  in 
regular  succession,  according  to  their  relative  weight  in  the  construe- 
tion.    This  is  called  the  natural  order. 

B,  In  unconnected  sentences,  the  word  which  the  speaker 
intends  to  make  prominent  is  placed  at  the  beginning.     But 
words  limiting  or  defining  others  are  placed  after  them.     E.  y. 
Rdiio  pra^est,  appetittis  obtem-    Reason  commands,  dcare  obeys. 

perat. 

Habet  rds  publica  adolesc^ntes  The  republic  has  noble  young  men, 

nobilissimos,  pardtos  defensd-  ready  for  its  defence. 

res. 

Semper     oratdrum    eloqu^ntiae  The  intelligence  of  tlie  audience 

moderdtrix     fiiit     auditdrum  has  always  been  the  regulator  of 

prud^ntia.  -the  eloquence  of  oraton. 
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Laeeda^mone  iiiit  honestissunum 
dotniciliam  senectAtis. 

Bettum  socidle.  Sen&tus  popn- 
lusque  Romdnus. 

D.  Br&tus  ImperdtoTj  G^nsul  den- 
ffndius,  S.  D.*  Ciceroni. 

Jdj  geniiw/L  Lex  naturae,  Pe- 
rl tua  r^  milUdris,  Parfttiu  ad 
pertctdum. 

Divina  natflra  d^t  dgrasy  ixs 
humiliia  aedificATit  Mes, 


At  Lacediemon  there  was  the  most 

honorable  home  for  old  age. 
The  social  war.     The  senate  and 

people  of  Rome. 
D.  Brutus  commander,  consul  elect, 

to  Cicero  greeting. 
The  law  of  nations.    The  law  of 

nature.    Skilled  in  military  af- 

fikirs.     Ready  for  danger. 
Divine  nature  gave  us  our  lands, 

and    human  art  has   built  our 

cities. 


I,  According  to  the  natural  order,  the  subject  precedes  the 
predicate.  The  oblique  cases,  and  other  words  serving  to  ex- 
pand the  predicate,  are  commonly  put  before  the  verb,  which 
then  occupies  the  last  place  in  the  sentence.     E.  g. 

Cdnsules  nunquam  fuerarU;  ri-    There  had  never  been  any  consuls; 

they  were  created  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings. 
I  saw  Cato  sitting  in  the  libraiy. 


gibus  exdctis  cre^  sunt 


Vfdi  Catdnem  in  biblioth^ci  se- 
dentem, 

Ildbent  opinidnem,  Apdllinem 
mdrbos  depdUSre,  Jdvem  im- 
p^rium  coelestium  tenere, 
Mdrtem  bella  regire. 

Hdmtnem  natfira  non  solum  ce- 
leritate  mentis  omamt^  sed 
dtiam  sdnsus  t^inquam  satelli- 
tes attnbuit  ac  niintios,  figu- 
rdmque  corporis  hdbilem  et 
iptam  ing^uio  homiUio  dedit, 


They  believe  that  Apollo  cures  dis- 
eases, that  Jupiter  is  the  ruler  of 
the  cods,  that  Mars  presides  over 
batt^ 

Nature  has  not  only  endowed  man 
with  quickness  of  intellect,  but 
has  also  furnished  him  with  the 
senses  as  its  satellites  and  mes- 
sengeni,  and  given  him  a  suita- 
ble bodily  form,  adapted  to  the 
human  mind. 


Remark.  —  The  copula  turn  is  put  either  at  the  end  or  between 
the  subject  and  the  predicate.  £.  c.  Haec  vita  mors  est.  —  Numa 
PompUius  rex  cre&tus  est  —  Patres  fucre  auctdres.  —  Claudius  erat 
go9nm  brevissimi,  —  Facta  dictis  sunt  exaequanda, 

II.  An  adjective  denoting  a  quality  is  commonly  put  after 
Its  noun ;  but  when  that  quality  is  represented  as  the  leading 
or  distinctive  characteristic,  it  precedes  it 

The  same  applies  to  the  genitive,  which  may  either  follow  the  word 
limited  by  it,  or,  as  the  emphatic  word,  precede  it    £.  g. 

*  I.  e.  SalaUm  dicU,  Sends  greeting.  In  superacriptions  to  letters,  the  name 
of  the  writer  usually  comes  first  The  abbreviation  S.  D.  then  either  precedes 
or  follows  the  person  addressed,  which  is  always  in  the  dative.  Thus  equally 
correct:  (Xcero  Trebalio  8,  />.  Among  the  later  writers,  however,  the  order  is 
reversed,  and  the  person  addressed  is  put  first 
55 
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Yir  ffptimtts,  Ctvis  bonus,  Po6- 
na  mertta,  Dil  immortdles* 
Jiippiter  Opdmus  Mdximus. 

Magi'ater  iquUum, 

Curatdres  vidrum.* 

OrnanM^ntum  civUalis, 

Auditor  Platonis, 

Bonus  Yir  or  civis.     Siimma  res 

piiblica.        Tuum    consilium. 

Atheniensis  Demosthenes. 
SendtQs  eonsiiltum.      Persarum 

rex  Darius.     Euddxns,  Plato- 

nis  auditor.    MUtiadefli  Ctmo- 

msiilius. 


A  nooflt  excellent  man.  A  good 
cidzen.  Merited  punishment 
The  immortal  gods.  Jupiter 
the  Supreme. 

The  master  of  cavalry. 

The  inspectors  of  roauis. 

The  ornament  of  the  state. 

A  hearer  of  Plata 

A  good  man,  citizen. f  The  whole 
state.  Four  advice.  The  Athe- 
nian Demosthenes. 

A  decree  of  the  senate.  The  king 
of  the  Persians,  Darius.  £udox- 
us,  the  hearer  of  Plato.  Mil- 
tiades,  the  son  of  Cimon. 


Remarks. 

1.  An  adjective  or  noun  limiting  the  meaning  of  two  or  more  nouns 
is  placed  eitner  before  or  after  them.  £.  g.  Nostro  ihcommSdo  detriment 
toque  doleamus,,  Let  us  lament  over  our  misfortune  and  loss.  Zeno 
non  lam  rerum  inventor  fuit,  quam  verborum  novorum,  Zeno  was  not 
so  much  an  inventor  of  new  things,  as  of  new  words. 

2.  When  an  yljective  is  limited  by  other  words,  it  is  put  first,  and 
separated  from  its  noun  by  the  words  thus  limiting  it.  £.  g.  Tua  ei^ 
me  benignitas.  Your  kindness  towards  me.  AlaxXma  post  Lominum 
memoriam  classis,  The  largest  fleet  since  the  memor}'  of  man.  Bre^ 
vissimtu  in  Britanniam  trajectusj  The  shortest  crossing  into  Britannia. 

IIL  A  demonstrative  pronoun  before  its  noun  directs  the 
attention  fo  the  latter;  but  when  placed  after  it,  it  merely 
points  out  its  relation  to  the  predicate.     E.  g. 


Hie  vir.  Haec  mdnsa.  Hoc  biU 
ciilum.  JUa  principia  et  hi 
recdntes  r§rum  ^xUus. 

Haec  est  mea  et  ?iujus  frairis 
mei  germ&na  pdtria. 

Virginem  dgo  hanc  sum  ductilrus. 

Caedevi  hdnc  {psam  contra  rem- 
piiblicam  senAtus  factam  dsse 
decrevit 

Tutnulus  is  tpsCf  in  qud  cdndita 
lirbs  est. 


This  man.  This  table.  This  staff. 
Those  beginnings  and  this  re- 
cent issue  of  things. 

This  is  mv  proper  countiy  and 
that  of  this  brother  of  mine. 

I  am  going  to  marry  this  vix^n. 

The  senate  has  declared,  that  this 
very  carnage  was  made  against 
the  republic. 

The  very  hill  on  which  the  city 
was  built 


I Y.  Quisqne  is  commonly  put  after  sibif  suus,  superlatives,  or 
ordinals.     £.  g. 


*  In  titles  the  genitive  is  thus  commonly  put  last. 

t  I.  e.  one  whose  leading  trait  is  goodness.     Fir  botws  is  only  in  general  op- 
posed to  mabu. 
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Sm  cutque  virtiSti  Uib  prdpria 

debdtnr. 
Sua  cujusque  animdntis  natiira 

est 
Minime  xibi  quisgue  ndtus  est,  et 

di£&cillime  tie  ti  quuque  Bcntit 


Every  virtue  is  entitled  to  its  prop- 
er praise. 

Every  animal  bas  its  peculiar  na- 
ture. 

Every  one  knows  least  of  himselC 
and  every  one  experiences  the 
ereatest  difficulty  in  observing 
nimselE 

The  wisest  men  all  despise  the 
Epicureans. 

Every  tenth  man  was  beaten  to 
death. 

The  best  men  have  all  sought  in- 
struction from  me. 


Epioorto    dodtsmmus    mdsque 

eont^nit. 
Decimus  quutque  fiisti  necfttnr. 

Optimi  quique  expet^bant  a  md 
doctrinam. 

Remark.  —  Sbi  and  suus  before  qtasque  thus  acquire  a  distribu- 
tive signification.  When  the  distribution  is  already  contained  in  other 
words  of  the  sentence,  quisque  precedes  the  reflexive.  E.  g.  Quanti 
quisque  se  ipse  facit^  tanti  Jiat  cib  amicis,  —  Gallos  Hannibal  .  ,  .  ,  in 
civiiaies  quemque  suas  dimlsil,  —  The  same  order  is  observed  in  alius 
uUus;  e.  g.  Neque  alia  ulla/ui^  causa, 

V.  Adverbs  before  the  words  qualified  by  them  denote  that 
which  is  distinctive  or  characteristic ;  after  them  they  merely 
limit  or  restrict  their  signification. 


Bene  f^cta  male  lodUa  mdU  fiicta 

ib-bitror. 
Accidit,  ut  r^quae  (sc,  n^ves) 

fere  dmnes  rejicer^ntur. 

Fliimen  Duhia  jxiene  tdtum  dp- 

pidum  cingit. 
Histdria  exi'guo  tdmpore  absdlvi 

non  potest, 
Ladlius  simper  fire  cum  Scipi5- 

ne  solcbat  rusticiln. 
Legem   eisdem  prdpe  vdrbis  in 

&clmam  t^bulam  conjec(^runt 

Quddsi  Cndns  It^Eam  reKnquet, 
/octet  omnf  no  male. 


I  consider  ill-bestowed  acts  of  kind- 
ness injuries. 
It  happened  that  nearly  all  the 

Test  of  the  ships  were  driven 

back. 
The  river  Dubis  surrounds  neariy 

the  entire  town. 
History  cannot  be  despatched  in  a 

short  time. 
Laelius  generally  was  accustomed 

to  rusticate  with  Scipio. 
They  have  expressed  the  law  in 

nearly  the  same  words  in  the 

twelfth  table. 
But  if  Cneus  will  leave  Ital}-,  he 

will  act  very  unwisely. 

YI.  The  same  applies  to  the  oblique  cases  determining  the 
predicate ;  before  the  verb  they  indicate  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  to  be  taken,  after  it  they  only  specify  or  limit  it  (cf.  I.).   E.  g. 

Medici  ez  quSmsdam  rebus  et  ad-'  Physicians    understand    both    ap- 

venientes  et  crescentes  mdrbos  proaching  and  growing  diseases 

intclligunt  from  certain  symptoms. 

Epddorix  et  YiriddmSrus,  inn-  Epedorix  and  Viridomarus,  having 
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muldd   proditidnis  ab  Enmor  been  accused  of  txeason,  were 

nia   indidd   causd    interf^ti  killed  by  the  Romant  without 

sunt  any  trtaL 

Ingdnia  bumftna  stint  ad  suam  Men  are  natnrally  too  ekMpent  in 

cuique  levdndam  cutpam  nimio  palliating   every   one    nii  own 

plus  facunda.  guilt. 

YII.  Prepositions,  as  tbeir  name  implies^  are  generallj 
placed  before  the  cases  governed  by  them.  Tenus  and  versus 
alone  follow  them.  So  aJso  cum  in  mecumy  tecum^  secuniy  nobis- 
cum,  voinscumy  qudcurn,  quihuscum.     £.  g. 

Ab  hdste  dtium  fuit.  There  was  rest  from  the  enemy. 

M^um  de  tdhuld  I  Hands  off  from  the  pictare ! 

GermiSni  stdtim  e  somno  lavi&ntar.   The  Germans  bathe  immediately 

afler  sleep. 
Yix  sum  apud  mi.  I  am  scarcely  in  my  senses. 

Post  montem  sd  occultftvit.  He  concealed  hin»elf  behind  the 

mountain. 
Ant^ochus  Tauro  tenus  regnftre    Antiochns  was  commanded  to  mle 

jussus  dst  as  &r  as  the  Taurus. 

A  Pompdio  dissiddbat,  quocum    He  was  at  variance  with  Pompey, 
junctissime  vfxerat  with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms 

of  intimacy. 
Curdndum  dst,  ut  dos,  gwbtiscum    We  must  endeavor  to  have  the 
scrmdnem  conferemus,  et  vc-        appearance  of   respecting   and 
rdri  et  diligere  videamur.  cnerishlng  those  with  whom  we 

engage  in  conversation. 

Remarks. 

1.  An  adjective  or  relative  pronoun  is  often  emphatically  pat  be- 
fore the  preposition,  so  that  the  latter  stands  between  it  and  its  noun. 
E.  g.  Magno  cum  tnetu,  —  Qua  in  urbe.  —  Hone  oh  causam.  —  Quern 
ad  modum,  —  NtiUa  in  re, 

2.  Relatives,  and  sometimes  also  the  demonstrative  Aio,  are  fre- 
quentiy  put  before  their  prcpoation,  although  no  substantive  follows. 
£.  g.  Socii  putandif  quos  mter  (as  inter  quos)  res  communic&a  est  — 
Ites,  causa,  qua  de  (=a  de  qua)  agUur,  So  also :  Hunc  adverstue  ; 
hunc  circum  ;  wiuQJuxta  ;  quem  penes  ;  quam  super  ;  quem  tt&m,  &c.* 

3.  Prepositions  are  sometimes  separated  from  their  cases,  generally 
by  an  attribotive  genitive  or  an  adverb,  sometimes  also  by  some  other 
word.  £.  g.  Post  vera  SuUae  victoriam.  —  Post  auiem  AUxandri 
Magni  mortem.  —  Propter  vd  gratiam,  vd  dignitatem.  —  Ilonore 
digni  cum  ignondnia  dignis  non  sunt  comparandi,  —  In  sutan  cuique 
tnbuendaf 

*  Poeta  and  later  prose-writers  extend  this  truisposition  to  penonal  pro- 
nouns and  to  substantives.  E.  g.  Se  trga;  te  propter;  me  penes;  te  sme; 
Scythfts  inter ;  MlsSnum  apud  et  Bavennam ;  thiUamo  sub  flumlnis. 

t  Poets  extend  this  liberty  much  further.  E.  g.  Per  ego  te  deos  ore,  —  Fii 
onlmipervfctf  et  extnprocessU  hngt  flannmantia  moeuia  vumdi^  &c 
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Vm.  When  two  terms  are  opposed  to  or  contrasted  with 
each  other,  thej  are  placed  as  near  together  as  possible. 

A  word  may  thus  be  opposed  to  itself  in  a  different  form,  or  to  one 
of  kindred  signification ;  a«,  Manus  manttm  lavat,  —  Aliis  aJiunde  est 
pericultim.*  Or  else  two  different  terms  may  form  an  antithesis  to 
each  other ;  as,  Fragile  corpus  animus  sempUemus  movet. 

Homines  hommihus  maxime  utl-    Men  can  become  eminently  ser- 

les  ^sse  pdssunt.  viceable*to  each  other. 

Anna  drmis  propulsdntur.  Arms  are  repelled  by  arms. 

iVbfti/  4st  Unum  uni  tarn  simile,    Nothing  resembles  another  so  close- 

tam  pdr,  quam  dmnes  inter        ly  ad  we  all  do  each  other. 

nosmettpsos  siimus. 
Ndxii    tobo,  alter   in  dllerum    Both  mortal,  they  cast  the  blame 

caiisam  cdnf  erunt  upon  each  other. 

Utcrque  vitrufue  est  cdrdi.  They  like  each  other. 

Aliud  dlOs  vidctur  dptamum.  One  thing  seems  best  to  one,  an- 

other to  another. 
Tr§8  frfttres  videre  videor.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  saw  three 

brothers. 
Quae  md  mov&runt^  movtssent  da-    The  same  things  which  affected  mc 

dem  td  prof^^cto.  would  certainly  have    afl*ected 

you. 
MortdU  immartalitdtem  ndn  ilrbi-    I  do  not    think  that  immortality 

tror  contemnendam.  should  be  despised  by  a  moi*taI. 

Jidtio   ndstra    consentit^  pugnat     Our  reason  assents,  but  language 

orotic.  opposes. 

Est  gdnus   hdminum  fallacium,    There  is  a  class  of  deceitful  men, 

or/  voluntaiem  loqudntium  om-        who    always    speak    as    others 

fifto,  nihil  ad  veriiCttem.  would  have  them,  and  never  ac- 

cording to  the  truth. 

Krmark.  —  This  rule  includes  formulas  like  Diideaeque.  —  Dies 
noctesqtte.  —  Die  ae  nocte,  —  Domi  bellique.  —  Domi  miiitiaeque.  •*- 
Terrd  mariipie.  —  Ultra  ciiroque,  &c. 

C.  L  In  sentences  containing  two  or  more  connected  clauses, 
the  connecting  word  generally  occupies  the  first  place  in  the 
clause  introduced  by  it. 

The  connecting  word  may  be  either  a  relative,  a  demonstrative 
pronoun  or  adverb,  or  a  conjunction.  Sometimes  also  another  word, 
and  always  the  one  which  bears  the  closest  relation  to  what  has  gone 
before. 

If  the  connective  refers  to  a  particular  word  of  the  preceding  clause 
(e.  ^.  a  relative  to  its  antecedent),  the  latter  stands  as  near  to  it  as 
possible. 

Correlatiyes  (e.  g.  tantus  —  quantusy  Sec,)  occupy  the  same  relative 
position  in  their  respective  clauses. 

*  I.  e.  **  To  some  there  h  danger  from  one  qunrter,  to  others  from  another.*' 
55* 
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The  conjonctioiifl  nsaallf  put  at  the  beginning  of  their  clanae  are : 
«f,  acj  aJtque;  sed^  a^  verum;  vel,  aut;  nam,  namque,  and  etemau 
Generally  also  ilaque.    £.  g. 

We  speak  of  such  friends  as  are 

known  in  ordinary'  life. 
The  only  surviving  consul  dies» 


L<5(|uimur  de  0$  amicis,  quSs  no- 

vit  vita  commiinis. 
Congulf  qui  iknus  sup^rerat,  md- 

rltur. 
Hunnibal  tres  exercifuA  wdximM 

compar&vit    Ex  hU  unum  in 

Africam  misit. 
Tdntum      cuique      tribudndum, 

quantum  I'pse  efficere  pdssis. 

Nemo  orator  tarn  mutta  scWpsit, 

quatn  multa  nostra  sunt 
Furor  in  sapi^ntcni  ojldere  p<5- 

test,  non  pdtest  insdnia.     Sed 

haec  alia  quaestio  est. 
Ndn  est  in  pari^tibus  r6s  piibll- 

ca,  a/  in  iris  et  fdcis. 

Alcibiades  ad  dmnes  rSs  dptus 
consilifque  plcnus.  Namnue 
imperAtor  fuit  siimmus  main  et 
tdrra. 

A  td  pdto,  ne  temere  ndvitjes. 
Solent  nautae  festinflre  qucstus 
siii  causa. 

Fiausdnias  ndn  mdres  pdtrios  sd- 
lum,  scd  ^tiam  cultum  vestitum- 
que  mutAvit.  Appardtu  r4po 
utebatur,  vdste  Media ;  Mif6Ut- 
tes  M^di  et  Aegyptii  seqne- 
bdntur ;  epulabdtur  mdre  Per- 
sdrum  ....  superbe  respond^ 
bat  et  cruddliter  imperftbat 
Spdrtam  redire  noldbat. 


Hannibal  raised  three  very  lai^ 
armies.  One  of  these  he  sent 
into  Africa. 

You  should  assipi  to  another  no 
more  than  what  you  can  per- 
fonn  yourself. 

No  orator  has  written  as  much  as 
my  writings  amount  to. 

The  philosopher  is  susceptible  of 
rage,  but  not  of  madness.  But 
that  is  another  question. 

The  republic  is  not  in  the  walls  of 
our  homes,  but  upon  our  hearths 
and  altars. 

Alcibiades  was  fit  for  every  kind 
of  business,  and  full  of  sagacity'; 
for  he  was  the  commander-in- 
chief  by  sea  and  land. 

I  ask  of  you  not  to  be  too  rash 
about  sailing.  It  is  the  custom 
of  seafaring  men  to  hurry  for 
the  sake  of  gain. 

Pausanias  changed  not  only  the 
established  customs  of  his  coun- 
try, but  also  his  entire  mode  of 
life.  He  kept  up  the  state  of  a 
king  and  wore  a  Persian  dress. 
Mcdes  and  £g}^ptians  consti- 
tuted his  retinue;  he  dined  af- 
ter the  fiishion  of  the  Persians ; 
his  replies  were  haughty;  his 
commands  crueL  He  was  un- 
willing to  return  to  Sparta. 

II.  The  conjunctions  quoquey  aiUem,  vera,  eninij  quidem,  and 
the  enclitics  qtie,  ne,  and  ve,  tdways  follow  the  emphatic  word  of 
the  sentence.  So  fi^quently  etianij  igitur^  tametiy  ergo,  deinde, 
and  praeterea  ;  sometimes  also  itaque  and  idcirco. 

These  words  then  generally  occupy  the  second  or  third  place  in  the 
clause.  When  the  copula  est  or  a  verb  is  the  emphatic  word,  then 
aufem,  enim^  iqitur,  and  ergo  often  stand  in  the  third,  fourthi  or  B£dk 
place.     E.  g. 
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Gj^gcs  a  niillo  TideMtur;  <pse 

autem  dmnia  videbat 
Quidest/mmWhdrtas?  Pot^stas 

Vivendi,  ut  v^lis. 
Sensit  in  s6  fri  Briitus.    Avide 

tiaque  sd  cerUUniui  dffert. 

NuUi  est  {(jitur  naturae  ob^diens 

aiit  siibjectus  Dcus. 
Ilaic  homini  parcelis  tgitur,  jiidt- 

ues,  ciijus  tanta  pecc&ta  sunt  ? 

Seimus  miiiiccn  nostris  mdribus 
abc.«e  a  pHncipis  persdna  ; 
saltdre  vero  in  vi'tio  poni. 


Gym*s  was  not  visible  to  way  one. 
But  he  himself  saw  ever}'thing. 

For  what  is  liberty  V  The  power 
of  living  as  you  please. 

Brutus  perceived^  that  he  was  as- 
sailed. Hence  he  at  once  of- 
fered to  en^ge  in  the  contest. 

God  is  therefore  obedient  or  sub- 
ject to  no  nature. 

Will  you  then  spare  this  man,  O 
judges,  whose  crimes  are  so 
great  ? 

We  know  that,  according  to  our 
manners,  music  is  incompatible 
with  the  character  of  our  prince, 
and  that  dancing  is  considered  a 
vice  in  him. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  your 
plans  are,  and  what  you  tlunk  of 
the  entire  business. 

What  can  bo  sii[)erior  to  the  phi- 
losopher, when  he  enjoys  so 
many  ^nd  such  a  variety  of  vir- 
tues? 

Our  bodies  undergo  perpetual 
change,  nor  will  wo  be  to-mor- 
row what  we  have  been  or  are 
at  present. 

III.  In  quotations,  the  formulas  tnqtiamj  aioj  dico,  nego^ 
qntzesoy  obsecrOj  eenseo,  credo,  spero,  opinor,  existimor,  and  arbi- 
tror  are  placed  afler  the  emphatic  words.  So  also  the  yocativo. 
E.g. 

Caesar,  a^lvancing  from  the  ship, 
exclaimed :  Africa,  I  have  you  ! 

Virtue,  virtue,  I  say,  Caius  Fanni- 
us,  is  at  once  the  conciliator  and 
the  preserver  of  friendships. 

Pra^  see   whether    it    is    exactly 
right,  that  wo  should  be  in  pla- 
ces like  these. 
Auica  mda,  obsecro  te,  quid  dgit  ?    Pray  tell  me,  what  is  my  Attica 

doing  ? 

You  will,  J  think,  get  into  the  same 
retirement,  in  which  you  will 
hear  that  we  have  settled  down. 


Scire  velim,  quid  cdgites,  de  iotd- 
que  r6  quid  existimes. 

Quid  sipidnte  pdssit  ^sse  prae- 
stantius,  quum  utHtur  tot,  tarn 
varlisque  virtiitibus  ? 

Kdstra  cdrp5ra  vertiintur,  nee 
quod  /dimusve,  sumusve,  crib 
drimus. 


Cadsar,  proUpsus  in  egressu  n^ 

vis,  Tctieo  te,  inqtUi,  Africa  I 
Virtua,  virtus,  viquam,  CdiLFdii' 

m,  et  conciliat  amicjttias,    et 

conservat. 
Vuie,  ijuaeso,  sat^sne  rdctum  s^t, 

nos  m  i^tis  Idcis  ^sse. 


In  edsdem  tolkudmes  tu  ipse,  dr- 
bkror,  venies,  in  qm'bus  nds 
consedisse  atidies. 


IV.  Conjunctions,  relatives,  interrogatives,  and  interjections, 
which  commonly  occupy  the  first  place  of  a  clause,  are  some- 
times supplanted  by  the  emphatic  word.     E.  g. 
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Kcmo  dst,  (ibi  qui  suad^re,  sapi- 

entiuB  pdssit  te  ipso. 
Non  queo,  Vetera  ma  pdpuli  R<h 

mdni  gaudia  quanta  fiicrint, 

judicAi«. 
Quid?  liberdlilas  gratuitdne  est, 

an  mercendria  ? 
Sic  profecto  res  s&  habet,  nullum 

ut  tit  vitae  tdrapus,  in  qud 

ndn   d^eat  lepdrem  humani- 

tatemque  vendri* 
712  quum  ipse  tdntum  librdnim 

hdoeas,  quds  hie  tiLndem  re- 

Suirifl  V  —  Commentdrios  quds' 
am^  inquam,  Arislotdtosj  quds 
hie  seicbam  <Ssae,  rent'  ul  aufi^r- 
rem,  quds  Idgerem,  dum  imem, 
otioius. 


There  is  no  one  that  can  give  3:00 
better  advice  than  you  younelfl 

I  am  unable  to  judge  how  great 
those  former  pleasures  of  the  Ro- 
man people  were. 

What  ?  Is  liberality  gratuitous  or 
mereenar}'  ? 

It  is  really  so,  that  there  can  be  no 
time  of  life,  in  which  pleasantry 
and  urbanity  cannot  be  indulged 
in. 

As  you  yourself  have  00  manj 
books,  which,  pray,  are  you 
searching  for  here  ?  —  I  came  to 
take  off  certain  commentaries  of 
Aristotle,  which  I  knew  were 
here,  in  order  that  I  might  read 
them  while  I  am  at  leisoie. 


Remark.  —  So  frequently  quod  st,  quod  etsi,  quod  nisi^  quod  quoni^ 
am,  quod  qma^  quod  quum,  &c.  E.  g.  iiunt  qui  dicant,  a  me  in  exsUium. 
ejectum  esse  Catilinam.  Quod  ego  si  verbo  assequi  possem,  istos  ipsos 
ejicerem  qui  kaec  loquuntur. 

y.  Words  properly  belonging  together  according  to  the  natu- 
ral arrangemetit,  are  frequently  separated  by  others,  to  which 
the  speaker  attaches  greater  importance. 

Words  thus  crowded  out  of  the  first  place  in  the  sentence  are  often 
emphatically  put  at  the  end.    £.  g. 

Justftia  est  tlna  dmnium  ddmina    Justice  is  pre-eminently  the  queen 

and  mistress  of  all  the  virtues. 

The  cavalry  of  the  Aedui  all  re- 
turn to  Cfaesar. 

This  island  contains  abodes  of 
Egyptians. 

After  retaking  Oncnm,  Csneir, 
without  any  delay,  advances  into 
Apdlonia. 

Cimon  defeated  in  one  engagement 
a  very  Urge  force  of  Bar&irians. 

The  island  of  Malta  is  separated 
from  Sicily  by  a  tolerably  deep 
and  dan^rous  sea. 

Let  the  citizens  first  of  all  be  per- 
suaded of  this,  that  the  gods  are 
the  masters  and  governors  of  all 
things. 

Who  can  use  drink  or  sweet  food 
any  longer  ? 

I  have  always  considered  that  to 


et  regina  virtulum, 
A^ui  dqukes  ad  Cacsarem  dmnes 

reverttintur. 
In  hoc  sunt  insula  domicfiia  Ae- 

gyptidrum. 
Receplo  CaSsar  (Med,  ntillft  in- 

terpdsitft    mora,    Apolldniam 

proficiscitur. 
Cfmon  harbarorum  ilno  concursu 

mdximam  vim  prostrftvit. 
Insula  ^st  M^lita  Mitis  Idto  ab 

SicHii  mdrij  periculos6que  dis- 

iiincta. 
Su  hdc  a  princfpio  persuftsnm 

cfvibus,  aominos  dsse  dmnium 

rSrum  ac  moderatdres  d^os. 

Quis  potidne  u/t  aut  cAx)  diilci 

diutAus  potest? 
Hiinc    perfectam    philosdphiam 
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'  fl^mper  judknivt,  quae  dc  milxi- 
mis  qaaeetidnibus  copiose  pos- 
sety  crtteUique  dicere. 

Hdc  mdlius,  quiim  td,  filcere  po- 
test fi^mo. 

Hdc  tempore  ddta  4ai  Eumdni 
Cappaddeia, 

Propt^rea  qudd  dliud  iter  habd- 
rent  nuUum; 

6mnes  miindi  pilrtes  lindlque 
indditim  Idcum  capessdntes  ni- 
tiiDtur  aequdtiler. 


be  perfect  pl»ilo8opb3r  which  can 
discourse  with  copiousness  and 
eleo:ance  on  questions  of  the 
highest  interest. 

No  one  could  do  this  better  than 
you  can.' 

At  this  time  Cappadocia  was  given 
to  Eumenes. 

Because  they  iiad  no  other  road. 

All  parts  of  the  world  tend  from 
ever}*  direction  towarrls  the  cen- 
tral spot  with  e(pal  forces. 


ARRANGKMKNT    OP    SENTENCES    AND    CLAUSES. 

2).  Clauses  which  mutually  determine  each  other  follow  an  ar- 
rangement similar  to  that  of  the  words  composing  them. 

I.  Periphrastic  clauses,  or  such  as  represent  a  noun,  adjec- 
tive, or  adverb,  occupy  precisely  the  place  in  which  the  word 
for  which  they  stand  would  be. 

Clauses  of  this  kind  generally  conunence  with  a  relative.  But  they 
include  also  those  containing  an  infinitive  with  a  case,  and  participial 
clauses. 


Hdmines  imperfti  facilius,  mtod 
gtulte  dixerisy  reprehdnaere, 
quam,  quod  sapienter  iacueris, 
laud&re  pdssunt. 

Laud&re  eioqucntiam^  et,  quanta 
vU  sU  ejus,  exproinere,  quan- 
tdmque  lis,  qtd  sint  earn  conse- 
cuti,  di^itdtem  dff^rat,  ndque 
propdsitum  nobis  est  hdc  l<x:o, 
ndque  necess^iium. 

Profccto  stiidia  nihil  prcSsnnt 
pervenidndi  ^liquo,  nisi  Hlud, 
quod  eb,  quo  intendas,/erat  de- 
ducdique,  cogndris. 


Ignorant  men  can  more  c^isily  find 
fault  with  a  foolish  remark  of 
yours,  than  they  can  praise  the- 
wisrlom  of  your  silence. 

To  praise  eloquence,  and  to  show 
the  greatness  of  its  force,  and  the 
dignity  it  bestows  on  those  who 
have  followed  it,  is  neither  our 
purpose  in  this  place,  nor  is  it 
necessary. 

Your  studies  are  of  no  avail  in  ar- 
ri'\'ing  at  any  result,  unless  you 
have  become  acquainted  with 
that  which  carries  and  guides 
where  you  intend  to  go. 


II.  Relative  clauses  precede  those  of  their  antecedents  when 
they  contain  the  leading  idea  of  the  proposition  ;  but  when  ihey 
merely  expand  or  explain,  they  follow  them.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  clauses  containing  a  comparison  or  an  indirect  question. 
E.  g. 

Kdn  fecfflsem  hdminis  padne  in-  I  should  not  even  mention  the 
fimi  mentionem,  nisi  judicd-  wcU-nigh  lowest  man,  unless  I 
rem,  qui  suspicidtiius  aut  crimi-        thought  that  I  had  never  heard 
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ndsius    dicerety  audivisse    mS 

netninem. 
Tcmpus  6st  hmiiamodi,  ut,  ubi 

quisque  est,  ibi  e:s8e   minime 

vdlit. 
Frater    tuug  qudnii    me    fdeiat 

semperque  fecerU,  ^dse   hdmi- 

nem,  qui  igndrat,  i&rbitror  n^ 

mnem, 
QiiernddmSdum  coram  qm  ad  nos 

intempestive     ddeunt,     molesti 

sae'pe  siintf  sic  epistolae  ofien- 

duDt,  non  Idco  reddltae. 


any  one  tliat  spoke  more  sospi- 
cionsly  and  criminaUy. 

The  times  are  snch  now,  that  every 
one  wbhes  to  be  least  where  he 
happens  to  be. 

I  bekeve  there  is  no  one  who  does 
not  know  how  much  your  brother 
thinks  of  me,  and  has  alwaj's 
thought  of  me  I 

As  those  who  come  into  our  pres- 
ence at  improper  seasons  are 
ofVen  troublesome,  so  letters  aro 
offensive  to  us,  that  are  not  de- 
livered at  t^e  proper  time. 

The  greater  and  diviner  the  supe- 
riority of  intellect,  the  m-eater 
diligence  it  stands  in  need  of. 

Verres  has'  conducted  himself  in 
this  business,  as  if  he  never  were 
going  to  be  impeached. 


Quo  major  ^t  in  dnimis  praextdn- 
tia  el  divinior^  ^o  majdre  indi- 
gent diligcntia. 

Ydrrcs  ita  sd  gessit  in  his  rebus, 
quasi  reus  nunquam  esset  fulvh 

ru8, 

» 

III.  Ciaases  containing  a  determination  of  time  or  place,  and 
those  denoting  a  cause,  condition,  or  concession,  occupy  the  first 
place,  when  they  contain  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce 
the  given  result ;  but  if  they  merely  limit  or  explain,  they  are 
put  last     £.  g. 


Alexsinder,    quum     interemitsei 

ditumj  familiirem  suum,  vix 

a  sd  m^nus  abstinuit. 
Cogit^re  debdbas,  ubicunque  ds- 

ses,  td    fore   in    (^us   ipslus, 

qucm  fiigis,  potest&to. 


Ut  consuetudinem  dicendi  miUd- 

rem,  da  caii^  mihi  in  Asiam 

proficlsccndi  fuit. 
Fabula  etiam  nonnilnquam,  etsi 

est  incredibilis,  tdmeu  hdmines 

cdmmovet 
Contendi  cum  Clddio,  quum  ego 

publicam  caiisam,  (lie  suam  de- 

/enderet, 
Scipidiii  drat  mdgna  gidria  pro- 

pdsita,*  si  IlannibcUem  in  A/ri- 

cam  retraxisset. 


When  Alexander  had  killed  Cli- 
tus,  his  friend,  he  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  violence  to  himself. 

You  should  have  considered,  that, 
wherever  you  might  Be,  yon 
would  be  m  the  power  of  the 
very  man  from  whom  you  en- 
deavor to  escape. 

The  cause  of  my  going  into  Asa 
was,  that  I  mi^t  change  my 
manner  of  speakmg. 

A  fiL'tion  even  sometimes  affects 
men,  although  it  bo  an  incredi- 
ble one. 

I  fought  with  Clodios  when  I  de- 
fended the  cause  of  the  publie 
and  his  own. 

Seipio  would  have  had  great  glory 
before  him,  if  he  could  nave 
drawn  Hannibal  back  into  Af- 


*  On  this  erat  propo$Ha^  compare  Lesson  L XXXIV.  A.  in. 
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IV.  The  union  of  several  clauses,  harmoniously  joined  to- 
gether, 80  as  to  express  a  complete  thought,  is  called  Sk  period. 

Periods  ore  divided  into  several  kinds,  according  to  the  style  of 
composition  to  which  they  belong.  The  principal  are  the  hUtoricalj 
the  didactic,  the  epistotaryjWid  the  oratorical.  Of  these  the  epistolary 
is  characterized  by  the  gi'eatest  ease,  freedom  from  restraint,  and 
naturalness,  while  the  oratorical  aims  at  the  severest  symmetry', 
euphony,  and  harmony  of  all  its  members.  E.  g. 
De  mda  in  td  voluntAte  sic  vdlim  With  respect  to  my  disposition  to- 
wards you,  1  wish  you  to  think, 


Judices,  mc,  quibusciinque  re- 
bus opus  ^ssB  mtelligam,  qudn- 
quam  vfdeam,  qui  sim  hdc 
tempore  et  quid  pdssim,  dpera 
tiunen  et  consflio,  stddio  Qvdr 
dem  cdrte,  rei,  fdmae,  saniti 
tilae  praesto  futurum. 

The  witness. 

An  important  witness. 

The  guest  (host^. 

The  mtimate  friend. 
The  tub. 
The  bath. 

To  depart  this  life. 

To  recommend  any  one. 

To    recommend  any   one   ear- 
nestly. 

The  recommendation. 

To  report  anything  to  any  one. 

It  has  been  so  reported  to  me. 

To  hold,  possess. 

To  hold  openly  or  publicly. 

Under  another  name. 

To  esteem  or  think  much  of  any 
one. 

To  treat  any  one  generously. 

To  write  more  fully  and  more 
frequently. 

To  be  affected  by  anything. 

I  think  I  shall  come  to  Rome. 

I  suppose  you  are  aware. 

See  that  you  take  proper  care  of. 

Take  care  of  your  health. 

Out  of  respect  for  me. 

You  will  do  me  a  very  great  favor. 

I  most  earnestly  request  you. 

Adieu. 


that  although  I  am  aware  what  I 
am  at  present,  and  how  little  I 
can  do,  I  shall  nevertheless  be 
ready  to  defend  your  interest, 
your  reputation,  and  your  welfare 
with  my  assistance  and  advice, 
at  any  rate  with  my  endeavors. 

Testis,  is,  m. 

Testis  griivis. 

Hospes,  Itis,  m. 

Kecessarius,  i,  m. 

Labrum,  i,  n. 

Balneum,  i,  n. 

A  vita  disccdere. 

Aliquem  conmiendare  (alicui). 

Aliquem  in  majorem  modum  com- 

mendare. 
Commendatio,  onis,/. 
Alicui  aliquid  deferre. 
Ita  ad  me  deiata  rds  est. 
Possldeo,  ere,  cdi,  essum. 
Publiee  possidcre  (aliquid). 
AJicno  nomine. 
Aliquem  magni  facere. 

Aliquem  liberallter  tractare. 

£t  pluribus  verbis  et  saepius  scri- 
be re. 

Affectum  esse  allquS  re. 

In  Romam  mc  vcnturum  piito. 

Te  scire  arbUror. 

Fdc,  ut  cures  {cum  Ace). 

Dil  dperam,  ut  viileas. 

Hondris  meae  causa. 

Id  mihi  vehemdnter  gr&tum  erit. 

Te  veliemdnter  etiam  atquc  dtiam 
rdgo. 

Vdle. 
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ExERCisK  172. —  (Letters.) 

1.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  to  ♦  *  •  greeting.* 

I  am  deprived  of  an  important  witness  of  my  high  regard  (amoris 
summi)  for  you,  —  of  your  father,  of  distinguished  memory  (elarutfhno 
vtro)y  who  with  his  honors  Qaudihus),  and  especially  with  a  son  like 
you  {turn  vero  te  Jilio),  would  have  overcome  the  destiny  of  (us)  all 
(superasset  omnium  fortunam\  it*  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
you  before  he  departed  this  life.  But  I  hope  that  onr  friendship  docs 
not  stand  in  need  of  any  witnesses.  May  the  gods  prosper  (Jbrivtndre) 
your  patrimony !  You  will  at  any  rate  (certe)  have  me  (as  one),  to 
whom  you  may  be  as  dear  and  agreeable  {Jucundus)  as  you  were  to 
your  father.     Adieu. 

2.  M.  T.  Cicero  to  *  ♦  •  greeting. 

I  hope  you  are  very  well  (st  vcdes,  bene  ettt) ;  I  am  well.  We  have 
thus  far  no  reliable  information  (quidqtiam  certi)  cither  (negue)  con- 
cerning Ctesart  arrival  or  (neqtte^  concerning  the  letter,  which  Philo- 
tinus  is  said  to  have.  If  there  is  anything  certalu  (si  (piid  erit  cerii)^  I 
shall  let  you  know  (certiOrem/ac^re)  immediately.  See  that  you  take 
good  care  of  your  health.    Adieu. 

S.    M.  T.  Cicero  to  ♦  ♦  *  greeting. 

I  think  that  we  shall  come  to  Tusculanum  either  by  Uio  Nones 
(Awjw),tor  on  the  day  aftor  (postrulie).  Let  eveiything  be  (ut 
gint )  ready  (for  us)  there.  Peihaps  there  will  be  sevenU  with  us,  ami 
we  shall,  I  think,  remain  there  for  some  length  of  time  (r/tu/iiM).  If 
the  tub  is  not  in  the  bath,  let  it  be  (put)  there  (ul  nt).  So  also  what- 
ever else  may  be  (Item  cetera,  quae  sunt)  necessary  for  life  (ad  virtum) 
and  health.    Adieu. 

4.    M.  T.  Cicero  to  ♦  *  ♦  greeting. 

I  earnestly  recommend  to  you  Hi[>pias,  the  son  of  Philoxenus,  of 
Calacta  (Calactlnus),  my  guest  and  intimate  friend.  His  property 
(bona)y  as  (nuemadmodum)  the  matter  has  been  reported  to  me,  is 
publicly  hcla  under  another  name,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Calar- 
tini.  If  this  is  so,  the  case  itself  (res  ipsa)  ought  to  prevail  on  your 
sense  of  justice  (ah  aequitafe  tud  .  .  .  mpetrore  debet)  ^  that  you 
should  help  (svhvenire)  him.  But  however  that  may  be,  I  ask  of  you 
to  relieve  him  (exjyedire)  out  of  respect  for  me,  and  to  render  him 
such  assistance  (tanlumque  ei  commodes),  both  in  this  matter  and  in 
other  respects  (et  in  ceteris),  as  (quantum)  your  honor  (/ides)  atid 
dignity  will  admit  (patictur).    You  will  do  me  a  very  great  fiivor. 

*  For  greeting  pnt  either  8,  D.,  i.  e.  SaUUem  dlcii,  or  &  P,  D.,  Stditem  pht- 
rimam  dtctV.  The  name  of  the  person  addressed  in  the  dative.  K.  g.  Planca, 
Tr^xUio,  MeUUOf  Curidni,  Terentine  suae. 

t  The  Romans  called  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  NOnae,  drum.  In  Marcli, 
May,  July,  and  October,  this  was  the  seventh  day.    Ck>nsult  Lcxicoo. 
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5.  M.  T.  Cicero  to  ♦  *  ♦  GREErmo. 

I  think  YOU  are  aware  how  greatly  I  esteemed  Caius  Avianns  Flats 
cus ;  and  I  had  learned  from  himself  (ex  ipso  audieram),  (who  was)  a 
most  excellent  and  agreeable  (jffratus]  man,  how  generously  he  had 
been  treated  by  you.  The  sons  of  tnis  (man),  worthy  in  every  re- 
spect {digniaaimos)  of  that  father,  and  my  intimate  mends,  whom  I 
greatly  cherish  (unice  diUgo)^  I  recommend  to  you  as  eamesdy  (s\c) 
as  I  can  recommend  any  one  (u/  majore  studio  nuUos  commenddre  post- 
$im).  Caius  Avianus  is  in  Sicily.  Marcus  is  with  us.  My  desire  is 
(ie  rogo)^  that  you  should  honor  (pmare)  the  merit  (diifnilas)  of  the 
one  present  with  you  (ilhus  prciesentis'^y  and  defend  the  interest  (rem^ 
of  both  (of  them^.  You  can  do  nothmg  in  that  province  (that  will 
be)  more  agreeaole  to  me.    I  most  earnestly  request  you  to  do  so. 

6.  M  T.  Cicero  to  *  ♦  ♦  greeting. 

I  hope  you  are  very  well ;  I  am  well.  If  I  had  anything  to  write 
to  you,  I  should  do  (so)  in  more  words  and  more  frequently.  You 
see  how  matters  stand  at  present  (nunc  quae  sint  negotia).  As  to  how 
I  am  personally  (ego  auiem  quomddo)  affected,  you  will  be  able  to  as- 
certain (cognoscere)  from  Leptas  and  Trebatius.  See  that  you  take 
proper  care  of  (Tufac  ul , ..  cures)  your  health  and  that  of  TuUia. 
Adieu. 

7.  M.  T.  Cicero  to  ♦  ♦  ♦  greeting. 

I  have  read  your  letter ;  from  which  I  understand  that  Csesar  con- 
siders you  very  learned  in  the  law.  You  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that 
you  have  come  to  those  places  where  you  might  have  the  appearance 
(ubi  viderere)  of  knowii^  something  (aliquid  sapire).  But  if  (quodsi) 
you  had  also  gone  into  Britannia,  there  certainly  would  have  been  no 
one  in  that  great  island  more  experienced  (pentior)  than  you.  And 
yet  (verum  tamen)  I  envy  you  somewhat  (sfwinvideo)^  for  having  been 
called,  of  his  own  accord  (uUro),  by  one  to  whom  others  cannot  even 
aspire  (aspirare)^  not  on  account  of  his  pride,  but  on  account  of  his 
occupation.  But  in  that  letter  of  yours  you  have  written  me  nothing 
about  your  affairs,  which,  I  assure  you  (mehercule),  are  no  less  an 
object  of  concern  to  me  (miki  non  minori  curae  sunt)  than  my  own. 
I  am  very  much  afraid  of  your  feehn^  cold  in  your  winter-quarters 
(in  hibemis) ;  oa  which  account  I  advise  you  to  keep  up  ^utendum 
censeo)  a  good  fire  (camino  luculento),  Mucius  and  Mamlius  are  of 
the  same  opinion  (idem  fhcehat  with  the  dat),  especially  as  you  are 
but  sparingly  supplied  with  military  cloaks  (qui  sagis  non  dbundares). 
I  hear  however  (quamqucan  audio)  that  you  leel  warm  enough  where 
you  are  (istic)  ;  on  account  of  which  intelligence  (quo  quidem  nuntio) 
1  was,  I  assure  you,  very  much  concerned  about  you  (de  te  timueram). 
But  you  are  more  cautious  in  mihtary  affaire  tlian  in  the  law  (in  ad- 
vocationilmsY  since  you  desired  neither  to  swim  in  the  ocean,  (though) 
extremely  rood  (studiosissimua  homo)  of  swimming,  nor  to  see  the  esse- 
56 
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(larii,*  (though  the  man),  whom  before  we  could  not  even  cheat  blind- 
foIdcMl  {quetn  antea  ne  andabatam  quidem^  defraudare  poieramiui).  But 
jesting  aside  (jam  satis  jocati  sumiui),  you  ^'oanelf  know  how  eamcst- 
jy  (duigenier)  I  have  written  to  Caesar  about  you ;  how  often  (I  faa^-e 
done  8o)f  I  (myself  knowV  But  I  had  already  ceased  to  do  so  Q'am 
iniermiseram),  lest  I  mignt  seem  to  distrust  the  disposition  (voluntasi) 
of  a  man  most  generous  and  affectionate  towards  me.  And  yet  (sed 
tamen)  I  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  remind  the  man  (esse  homi^ 
nem  commonendum)  in  the  letter  (dat.)  which  I  sent  him  last.  I 
accordingly  did  so  (Id  feci),  I  wish  you  to  infbnn  me  of  the  result 
(quid  pro/ecerim) ;  and,  at  tne  same  time,  of  your  entire  condition  (de 
toto  statu  tuo)  and  of  all  your  plans.  For  I  am  anxious  (cupio)  to 
know  what  you  are  doing,  what  you  expect,  (and)  how  long  you 
suppose  this  absence  of  yours  from  us  (istum  tuum  diacestum  a  nobis) 
will  be  (i.  e.  last).  For  I  assure  you,  that  it  is  one  consolation  to  me, 
which  enables  me  to  bear  more  easily  (miare  facUitts  possim  pati} 
your  absentmcnt  from  us  (te  esse  sine  nobis),  if  it  is  an  advantage  to 
you  (to  be  so) ;  but  if  it  is  none,  (then^  nothing  can  exceed  the  folly 
of  both  of  us  (niJiU  duobus  nobis  est  stiutius)  ;  ot  me,  for  not  drawing 

you  to  Homo ;  of  you,  for  not  flying  hither  (at  once) Let  me 

know  therefore  (quare  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence^  about  all 
(these)  matters,  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  shall  certainly  help  you  (711- 
vero),  either  with  my  sympathy  (consolando),  or  with  advice,  or  with 
substantial  assistance  (re), 

*  An  etsedarius  was  either  a  soldier  or  a  gladiator,  that  fought  from  a  war- 
chariot  or  essedum, 

t  An  andabtUa  was  a  sort  of  gladiator,  who  wore  a  helmet  without  visocsy 
and  thus  fought  like  a  blind  man. 
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LATIN   QRAMMAR, 


A,    PABADIGMS  TO  THE  REGULAR  CONJUGATIONS  OF 
LATIN  VERBS. 

(To  Lebboh   XXVm.  A'E,) 

Active  Voicb. 

Pke&  hira.  Perp.  Suptirx. 

1.  Amo,  amare,  amftTi,  amfttam,  (ofoee. 

2.  Montey  monure,  monfiiy  n^caatma,  la  tidmomtL 
8.  L^go,  l^gt^re,  legi,  *  lectnio,     p  read. 

4.  Audio,        andire,  audlvi,        aadltum,  to  hear. 


iKmcATiYB  Mood. 
PuESERT,  /  hve,  admcniAj  rtad^  Juar, 

1.  S.  Slm-o,  fis,  at;  P.  fimas,  fttis,  ant 

2.  S.  mdn-^,  es,  et ;   P.  emas,  Stis, 

ent. 
8.  S.  I(g-o,  1^,  itj  P.  Imnii,  Itis,  not. 
4.  S.  aud-Io,  la,  it;  P.  Imus,  Itis,  lunt. 

iMFEKFECr,  /  lovedf  admomthedf  read, 
heard. 

1.  S.  tiin-ftbam,  ab(l»,  9bat;  P.  abamua, 

abi\ti9,  abant. 

2.  S.  mon-ebam.  eb&s,  Sbat ;  P.  ebfir- 

mu9,  eoatis,  ebant. 
8.  S.  I^g  ebnm,  ebaa,  ebat;  P.  ebftmiu, 

ebatis,  gbant. 
4.  S.  and-Iebam,  IGbft^Iebat;  P.Ieb&- 

mu8,  leb&tis,  lebant. 

Perfect,  /  have  loved,  admoHuk^d, 
read,  heard. 

1.  S.  amfiv-  2.  monii- (  \^^['  }^'\  ^' 
8.  I6g- 4.  audlY-       )   Xmu9,i8ti»,e- 
**  I   runt  or  ere. 


Pluperfect,  /  had  hved,  admonUhtdt 
read,  heard. 

8.1«g.4.audlv.    i^^SST'"^ 


SuBjuHcnYB  Mood. 

Pbbseht,  thai  I  may  hve,  admmuh, 
read,  tear, 
S.  ftm-em,  fis,  et;  P.  Smiis,  6tis,  ent. 
S.  mdn-^am,  gas,  fiat;  P.^imos,  (itis, 

S.  IPg-am,  9s,  kt-;  P.  Snnxs,  litis,  ant. 
S.  aud-lam,  las,  lat;  P.  limos,  Ifitis, 
Uuit. 

iMPERFBCTf  A<tf  I  might  /bMy  0dmom-^ 

tA,  read,  hear. 
S.  ftm-Sram,  9r3s»  Snt;  P.  irtmoa,  irS- 

tis,  arent. 
S.  mon-emn,  Orts,  6iet ;  P.  Srenma, 

eratis,  Srent. 
S.  l£g>ereni,  (rfis,  Stet ;   P.   (rSmiiSy 

^rStis,  (rent. 
S.rad-1rein,1re8,  Iret}  P.  Iremns,  Ir6- 

tis,  Irent. 


.  S.  am&T-  2.  moDft- 
8.  leg-  4  audlT- 


Perfectt,  thai  I  may  have  heed, 
ished,  read,  heard. 

&riin,^ris,(rit; 
P.  erlmus,  e- 
ritis,  drint. 
PuTPSRFEcr,  Aof  Imiaht  have  laved^ 
admoniihtd,  ready  heard. 

.      ,  riaseoiyiei^is- 

1.  S.  am&T-  2.  monii-       set ;  P.  iss^ 
8.  leg-  4.  aadlv-      '    mns,    isadtis, 
.  issent 


Future  Tenses  Indicatiyb. 
Future  I.,  lAaU  love,  adnumuk,  read,  hear. 

1.  S.  &m-iibo,  ftbis,  abit;  P.  &blmus,  ftbltis,  abnnt 

2.  S.  m6n-ebo,  Sbis,  ebit;  P.  eblmus,  ebltis,  dbunt 
8.  S.  l(g-aiD,  es,  et;  P.  emus,  etis,  ent. 
4.  S.  aud-iam,  les,  let;  P.  lemus,  letis,  lent 

Future  II.,  lehaU  have  loved,  admonUhed,  read,  heard. 
■  I:  ^^\  anSv"*'  }  «~>  «^  «^i  ^-  •*»«»•  ««^'  ^*- 


8.  leg- 


r 


! 

AcTiTB  VoiCB.^Cbii<?fM<e(2.  ' 

Imperative  Mood. 
Pbksest. 

1.  S.  ftm-*ft;  P.  &te,  hve  1k<m,  hve  ye. 

2.  S.  mon-S;  P.  ete,  admoniik  thou^  adntomth  ye. 
8.  S.  I^-f ;  P.  Ite,  read  /Aom,  read  ye. 

4.  S.  aud-U  P.  Xte,  Aear  <^  hear  ye. 

FOTUItB. 

1.  S.  ftm-Ato,  ftto,  ihou  duUt.  let  Aim,  lort, 
P.  &m-atdte,  anto.  ye  tbaU,  Ut  Ihem,  love. 

2.  S.  mon-cto,  eto,  thou  ihalt.  Ut  him,  admonith, 
P.  mon-etote,  eoto,  ye  AaU,  let  l&em,  admomdu 

8.  S.  l^g-Ito,  Ito,  Ihou  ihaU,  let  fttm,  read, 

P.  l^gUote, nato,  ye  thall,  ht  them, rewL 
4.  S.  aud-Ito,  Ito,  (Aou  «AaZf,  let  him.  hear, 

P.  attd4tOt«»  SuotOk  ye  i&a^  /el  Mem,  hear. 


Prsskit. 

1.  &m-4re,  to  love, 

2.  moo-dre*  to  adnoniiA. 
8.  l^g-ere,  to  re<i<A 

4.  aud-Xre,  to  Aeor. 


Infinitive  Mooix 

Perfect. 
1.  amfiT-isse,  to  ftove  kwed. 


2.  monft-isse,  to  Aove  admomditd, 
8.  iGg-iue,  to  Aare  read, 
4.  audlv-isse,  to  Aaoe  heard. 


Future. 


1.  smIlt-Oram  esse,  to  be  about  to  love, 

2.  monlt-arnm  esse,  to  6e  tdiout  to  admoaUh, 
8.  lect-Qnim  esse,  to  be  about  to  read, 

4.  audlt-lirum  esse,  to  be  about  to  itar. 

Participles. 
Prebkht. 

1.  ftxn-anB,  hring.  8.  ISg-ens,  reading, 

2.  mdn-^nSyOcfaiioRiiAiiiy.  4.  aud-lens,  hearing, 

FUTUBB. 

1.  amftt-Onu,  aboui  to  love.  8.  lect-ftrus,  about  to  read 

2.  mouIt-^nxB,  about  to  admoni$h,  4.  andlt-fkrns,  about  to  Aeor. 

Gerxtnds. 

1.  am-and!.  ofhcing,  8.  ISg-endl,  ofreadh^g. 

2.  moii-«Dm,  o^(u/M0iiMAin^.  4.  aad-Ieodi,  ofhoamng. 

Supines. 

1.  am&t-uin,  to  fiwe.  8.  lect^m,  to  read 

2.  moDlt-um,  to  ocfinoiiuk  4.  audlUun,  to  Aear. 
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BBGULAR  CONJUOATIOKS  OF  VEBB8. 


Passiyx  Voice. 


Pubs. 

1.  Amor, 

3.  Mon£or, 
8.  L^gor, 

4.  Audlor, 


iKFnr. 
amari, 
moneri, 

andln, 


Iin>icATiTE  Mood. 


Pebfect. 

amfitas  snin,    to  be  kwd, 
monltiis  sum,  to  H  admomdied. 
lectns  ftum,      to  be  read. 
aadltasram^  to  be  heard. 

SuBjuKCTiYB  Mood. 


PuESEMT,  lam  bved^  admonuhed^  readf 

heard, 
1.  S.  ftm-or,  axis  or  re,  fttor;  P.  fimar, 

Umloi,  antnr. 
a.  S.  m5n-^or,  Sris or  re,  Star;  P.  Smur, 

Smini,  entur. 
8.  S.  l§g-or,  Sris  or  xe,  Itor;  P.  Imar, 

loiini,  untar. 
4.  S.  aad-lor,  Iris  or  re,  Itor;  P.  Imur, 

Imini,  lantur. 

IxPERFKCT,  /  wag  hvtd.  admomthed^ 
read^  heard. 

1.  S.  %m-llbar,  ftbaris  or  re,  fib&tar;  P. 

&b§mur,  ab3iiilni,  abantur. 
a.  S.  m5n-^bar,  gbaris  or  re,  Sbatar; 

P.  eb&tnnr,  SbiLmlni,  Sbantnr. 
8.  S.  l§g-^bar,  ebaris  or  re,  eb&tnr;  P. 

dbftmar,  gbimlni,  ebantnr. 
4.  S.  aad-ISbar,  lebaris  or  re,  lebfttnr; 

P.  lebfimor,  ISbilmlni,  ISban- 

tor. 

Pesfect,  /  have  been  boed,  oAnonUhedf 
read,  heard, 

{sum  or  fai,  Ss 
or  fuieti,  est 
or  fUit,  &Q. 
(Cf.p.248.) 

Plupbbfect,  /  had  been  Joved,  admon- 
Md,  ready  heard. 

(gram  or  fu^ 
ssiisfn.s 
or  fagmt,&c. 
(Of.  p.  464.) 


P. 


Preseht,  that  I  may  be  hved^ 

iakedf  rtflo,  heard. 
S.  &m-er,  Sre  or  ris,  dtnr ;  P.  Smnr, 

Smini,  entur. 
S.  mda>«ar,  efire  or  ris,   Htax; 

gfimur,  g&mlm,  Hntar. 
S.  ISg-er,  ire  or  ris,  itur;  P. 

amlni,  antur. 
S.  aad-Iar,  lire  or  ris,  IlLtor;  P.  ISmnr, 

ISmlni,  lantur. 

Impebfbct,  (hat  I  miaht  be  hvod,  ad^ 
momdiied,  rtaa,  heard. 

S.  &m-firer,  ftrSre  or  ris,  Sretar  {   P. 

arSmnr,  ftrSmlni,  ftrentur. 
S.  m6n-€rer,  Srfire  or  ris,  Sretur  5  P. 

erSmur,  Sremini,  erentuc 
S.  ISg-firer,  firSre  or  ris,  iretur  ;   P. 

Sremar,  gremini,  Srentur. 
S.  aud-Irer,  IrSre  or  ris,  Iretur;  P.  Ir6- 

mur,  Iremlni,  Irentur. 

Pebfect.  ^ai  I  maig  hate  been  heed, 
aamonishedf  read,  heard. 

{sim  or  fuMn, 
sis  or  fuC'rv, 
sit  or  fn^rit, 

pLUPEJiFECT,  that  T  might  have  been 
hvedf  admonuhedf  read,  heard. 

Tessem  or  tuts- 
1.  am&tas,  a.monItns,  I  sem,  esses  or 
8.  lectos,  4.  audltos,    1   futsses,   esset 

I  orlVusset,&o. 


Future  Tenses  Indicative. 

FirrKfBShjIdudlb6hved,admonuhed,read,keard. 

1.  S.  &m>ilbor,  SbSris  or  re,  ftbltur;  P.  ftblmnr,  ftblmlnl,  Kbnntor. 
8.  S.  mdn-ebor,  SbSris  or  re;  Sbltnr;  P.  Sblmar,  eblmim,  Sbontor. 
8.  S.  Ug-ar,  eris  or  re,  Star;  P.  6mur,  emini,  entur. 
4.  S.  aud-Iar,  ISris  or  re,  IStur;  P.  ISmnr,  ISmlni,  lentar. 

Future  IL,  /  ahall  have  been  bved,  admonuhedf  read,  heard. 
1.  am&tns,  a.  monltus,  (  Sro  or  ta^ro,  Sris  or  fti&ris,  l&rit  or  fnfirit,  &c. 
8.  lectus,  4.  audltus,     (     (Of.  p.  519.) 
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Passiye  Voice.— CbneuMMcL 
Imperative  Mood.. 

PltX8B2IT. 

X.  S.  &m-Are;  P.  amlni,  be  thou,  be  ye,  bvttL 

2.  S.  mdu-€re;  P.  gmlni,  be  tlum^  be  ye,  admomthecL 

8.'  S.  ISg-Sre;  P.  Xmlnl,  be  thou,  be  ye,  read, 

4.  S.  aud-Xre;  P.  Xxnlni,  be  thou,  be  ye,  Aeard!. 

Future. 

1.  S.  &m4ltor,  &tor,  Ihou  jftoft,  /e<  Aim.  5e-2(>pe(f. 
P.  &m-&inlnor,  antor,  ye  thaUy  let  ikem^  be  loved, 

5.  S.  mdn-^tor,  6tor,  mou  ehofi,  let  Aim,  be  admotuAed, 

P.  mdo-§mInor,  entor,  ye  thall,  let  them,  be  admoniahed, 
8.  S.  I^g-itor,  Iter,  thou  ekalt,  let  him,  be  read, 

P.  l^-lTDlnor,  untor,  ye  ihally  let  them,  be  read, 
4.  S.  sad-Ttor,  Itor,  thou  shall,  let  him,  be  heard. 

P.  aud-lndnor,  lantor,  ye  mail,  let  them,  be  heard, 

Infinitivb  Mood. 


Pbesemt. 
1.  &ro-Ari,  to  be  loved, 
S.  mon^ri,  to  be  admonuhed. 
8.  ISg-i,  to  be  read. 
4.  aad-Iri,  to  be  heard. 


Pbbpbct. 

1.  amftt-nm  esse,  to  have  been  bved. 

2.  monlt-um  esse,  to  Aave  been  admomahed, 
8.  lect-um  esse,  to  have  been  read, 
4.  audlt-um  esse,  to  Aave  6eefi  heard. 

Future. 


1.  am&t-am  Iri,  to  &e  a5oii<  to  ie  loved. 

2.  monlt-nm  Iri,  to  be  about  to  be  admomthed. 
8.  lect-um  Iri,  to  6e  about  to  be  read. 

4.  audit-am  Iri,  to  ^  about  to  be  heard. 

Participles. 
Perfect. 
l..ain&t-ns,  bved,  8.  leet-ns,  read, 

2.  mooit-ns,  admomAed.  4.  audit-as,  AeordL 

Future. 

1.  am-Aodus,  to  fte  ZoMdL  8.  ISg-endus,  to  ft«  reodL 

2.  moa-eoduS|  to  6e  odmoiuiftedL       4.  aud-IODdos,  to  te  AeordL 

Sufikss. 

1.  am9t-u,  to  6e  hved,  8.  leet^  to  de  read. 

2.  moDlt-o,  to  ^  admomthed.  4.  aadlt-o,  to  (e  heard. 
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LATIK   OBAMMAB. 


B.   ANOKAI.OUS  VERBS. 


The  anomalous  verbs  of  the  Latin  language  are  #um,  jiocnait, 
vohy  nolo  J  maloy  ecb^ferOyftOj  eo,  gueoy  and  neguee, 

1.  Sum,  esse,  fui,  futOruSy  to  be. 


Indicativb. 

SiKO.  sum,  Tarn 

S»,  (ftoworf 

est,  he  M, 
Plur.  sUmus,  we  are 

estis,  ffeare 

BiuA,  the^  are. 

SiMO.  Situn,  Iwu 

grfis,  thou  wa9i 

lint,  he  waSf 
Plur.  irnmuB,  we  fpere 

Sr&tis,  «0  loere 

finint,  wey« 


SUJBJUNCTIVB. 
PRBSBXT. 

SiNo.  Bim,  (Jkoi  /imKjf  he 

sto,  lAol  lAiw  m<]w<  be 
sit,  eAa<  Ae  may  he, 

Plub.  Bimns,  1^  im  may  be 
Bitis,  tiia<  ye  mav  be 
tint,*  thai  tUyma^ie. 
Impebfbct. 

Sma.  mama,  that  Imis^t  be 

esses,  (fta<  Mow  mightat  be 
esset,  /Aa<  Ae  mi^l  be, 

Plur.  essemns,  d^  ve  fiU^  be 
essStis,  thai  ye  might  be 
e8sent,t  thai  theff  w*^  be, 

pRRf*ECT. 

Snro.  faSrim,  thai  I  may  have  betm 

fuMs,  ihat  thou  liamt  have beem 
fu^rit,  (hiu  he  may  have  been, 

Plur.  fUertmus,  that  we  "may  have  beem 
fueritis,  that  «e  tUkty  haee  been 
fuSrant  (faSro),  tiiey  have  been.         ttiMnt,  that  they  mayhave  been. 

Pluperfect. 


Sing,  nil,  I  have  been 

f\iisti.  thou  ha^  been 
fuit,  ke  has  been, 

Plur.  fultnns,  we  have  been 
foistis,  ye  have  beeH 


SiBO.  fu&ram,  I  had  been 

(ulir^,  thou  hadH  been 
fhSrat,  he  hadbeen, 

Plur.  fuer&mus,  ice  had  been 
fnerfttis,  ye  had  been 
faSnmti  they  had  been. 


Sing,  faissem,  that  T might  have  been 

l\iiss6s,  that  thou  mighttt  hate  bem 
fuisset,  that  hemight  have  been, 

Plur.  fuissemus,'  thai  we  might  have  been 
fuisstetis,  thai  ye  might  have  been 
faissent,  that  they  might  Aooe  been, . 


FuTUBB  Tenses  iNmoATiys. 


Future  L 
Sing.  ^T0,J9haUbe 

«ri8,  ihoiu  wilt  be 
drit,  he  will  be, 
Plur.  MmvM,'weth€ilb$f 
^T\t{9,yewmbe 
&rant^  they  vdU  be. 


FUTURC  n. 

SzBO.  fuSro,  JahaU  hare  been 

&i6ris,  thou  wilt  Aotw  been 
fn^rit,  Ae  tmff  have  been, 
-    Plur.  ftierlrauB,'tori)ha0.iWiM^e«» 
fastis,  yp  will  hwe  been 
fa^rmt,  they  wiU  have  been. 

Imperative. 
Present.  Sing.  ^,  be  thou.    Plur.      Future.    Sing.  esto.  ihtm  that  be; 
este,  be  ye.  esto.  let  him  be.     Plur.  estate,  ye 

thall  be ;  sunto,  let  them  be. 


*  Obsolete  forms  ere  stem,  ties,  del,  ueni,  and  fuam,  fuae,  /not,  fnmoL 
t  Another  fona  for  the  imperfect  Bubjonctlve  is  firem,  f^rte,  flrH,  jeo. 
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PRESEirr.  Mke,  A>  be,      Pbrpect.  fniara,  0  have  been,      Futcbe.  fntOniin 
(am,  urn)  ease  orwnpty  f6re,  to  ht  about  tobe.  . 

Farticiplbs. 
TittsEHT.  (en8)/5etn^.     Future.  fbtOras,  a,  nm,  oioiif  to  &e. 

Kemarks. 

1.  The  participle  tm  is  not  used  except  as  a  BRbstantire  (Ihe  phikMophical 
" being,"  ".entity"),  and  in  the  compoands  abgetu  and  praesens. 

2.  Lilce  turn  are  conjuj^ated  the  compounds  abtrnn,  admm,  detumj  intum,  inter- 
turn,  obsunij  praeaum^  tubgum^  and'  Mjpermm.  The  preposition  pro  of  promm 
becomes /irvc/  when  an  e  follows;  BSfprodu^  prod^prodiram^pirodira^prQdUt 
&c. 

2.  Possum,  posse,  potui,  lam  ahU^  lean. 

IWDICAXrVE.  SUBJUNCrrVR. 

Presemt. 

S.  possnm.  pot^s,  potest;  S.  passim,  possis,  possit; 

P.  possftmns,  potestis,  poesnnt  P.  posslnms,  poasltis^  poesint 

iMPERrECT. 

S.  potSram,  pot^ras,  fwt^t;  8.  possem,  posses,  posset; 

P.  poteramns,  poteribtis,  pot£rant.  P.  possCmus,  possSlis,  poMOtit 

Perfect. 

S.  potl&i,  potnisti,  pottiit ;  S.  potuSrim.  potn^is,  |>otn$rit ; 

P.  potttlmus,  potawiis,  potneront.  P.  potueilmus,  potaeritis,  potu^rint. 

Pluperfect. 
S.  potu^rarof  potnSras,  potu^rat;  S.  potnissem,  potuisses,  i>otuisset; 

P.  potueramus,  potueriltis,  potueranL    P.  potuissemus,  potuissetis,  potuissent. 

Future  Temseb  Ikdicative. 
Future  I.  Future  IL 

8.  potato,  p<*t€ri*,  potfrit;  S.  potu^m,  potu^ris,  potuerit; 

P.  poterlmus,  poterltis,  poterant.  P.  potuertraus,  potnerltis,  potuermt. 

Imperative  (loatiting).  Infinitive. 

pRES.  posse.     Pbrf.  potaisse. 
Participle  Prbs.  patens  (oaZjf  f$$«d  affectively), 

3.  V6lo,  velle,  volQi,  lam  willing,  J  wish. 

4.  Nolo,  nolle,  noldi,  lam  unwiUing, 

5.  Maloy  malle,  malQi,  Iwoidd  rather,  I  prefer. 

Indicative  Mood. 

PRSSS:«T. 

S.  vCki,  ▼!*,  vnlt;  nolo,  non  vis,  non  rult;  mSlo,  mHvIs,  milvult; 

P.  volikmas,  vultis,  y5lant    nol&mns,  non  rultis,  nulunt   mal  timns,  mavultis, 

mrUant. 

Imperfect. 

S.  Toiiebnm,  as,  at;  nolSbam,  as,  at;  mal^bam,  as,  at; 

P.  volebtoras,  &c.  nolebftmus,  occ.  maleb&mtis,  &c. 
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S.  volnl,  iftti.  It; 
P.  Tolulmus,  &C. 

S.  volnenun,  as,  at; 
P.  voluerftmtu,  &c. 

S.  Tulam,  69,  et; 
P.  volemas,  &c. 

S.  ToluSro,  ia,  it; 
P.  voluerlmuft,  &c 


S.  v«im,  I8,  It; 
P.  vellmus,  Itis,  int. 


S.  yellem,  68,  et; 
P.  Tellemas,  &c. 


S.  voluSrim,  is,  it; 
P.  volueilmas,  &c 

S.  volaissem,  6s,  et; 
P.  voluissemos,  &c 


( WatUinff.) 


Pbks.   Telle 
Pekf    voloisse. 


y&Iens. 


Tolendi 
volendo. 


Pebfkct. 
noini,  isti,  it; 
nolulmas,  &c. 

Plupebfect. 
nolaemm,  as,  at; 
Dolueramns,  &c. 

Future  I. 
nolatn,  68,  et; 
Qolemns,  &c. 

FUTUKB  n. 

noln^ro,  is,  it; 
nolueiimus,  &o. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Presekt. 

nolim.  Is,  it; 
iiollmos,  Itis,  lot 

Imperkect. 

nollem,  68,  et; 
noll6mas,  &c. 

Perfect. 

no1n6riro,  is,  it; 
noluerimns,  &c 

Pluperfect. 

nolnissem,  es,  et; 
noluissgmus,  &c. 

Imprrative  Mood. 

noli  —  nolTte 
nolTto  —  nolitiito 
nolTto  —  nolonto. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

nolle 
noluisae. 

Participle. 

nolens. 

Gerund. 

nolendi. 


malni,  isftijt; 
malnlmas,  &c. 

nudnCnm,  as,  at; 
malner&Qms,  «te. 


mftlam,  6«,et; 
malemos,  &c« 

DuIu£ro,)s,it; 
maluertmns,  &e« 


mil1iin,Is,it; 
mallmua,  Itis,  int. 

niAlIeni,  6s,  et; 
mallemus,  &c. 

maln^rim,  is,  it; 
maluerimns,  &c 

malnissem,  eK,  et ; 
maluissSmos,  &c 


( Wamtrng.) 


malle 
malaisse. 


(  Wamiing,) 
( WanUng.) 


6.  Edoy  ere  or  esse,  edi,  esum,  Teat. 

Pbes.  Indtc.   S.  Sdo,  6dis  or  6s,  ^dit  or  est;  P.  edlmns,  edTtis  or  estis,  fdunt. 
Imperk.  Subj.   S.  edi'rem  or  essem,  ederes  or  esses,  ed fret  or  esset;   P.  ed»- 

remus  or  ess6mus,.ederetiA  or  essetis,  ederent  or  esseut. 
Impekat.  Pres.   S.  edeores;    P.  edlte  or  este. 

Impekat.  Fut.   S.  edito  or  esto,  edito  or  esto;    P.  editote  or  estute,  edunto. 
IxFUf.  edCre  or  esse.  Passive  Forms,    edltur  or  estnr  ;  — 

ederetur  or  essetun 

The  reTnaiiiing  tenses  of  this  verb  are  regular. 

The  coropoauds  of  edo,  inflected  lilce  it,  are  adMo^  amUdo^  comfkh,  exedOf 
perido. 
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7.  Fgro,  ferre,  tiili,  latum,  I  carry ^  hear. 

Active  Voice.  Passive  Voice. 

Indicative. 
pRxa.  S.  f^ro,  fen,  fert;  S.  fSror,  ferns  or  re,  fertar; 

P.  ferlmus,  ftrtis,  H^mnt.  P.  ferlmur,  ferlmlui,  feruntur. 

IsiFERF.  ferebaxn,  as,  atj  &c.  fere  bar,  &rifl  or  re,  &tur,  &c. 

Perf.  tlUi,  i»ti,  it,  &c.  I&tus  ram  or  fui,  &c. 

Pluferf.  tul^ram,  a.*,  at,  &c.  latus  £nim  or  fu^ram,  &c. 

FuT.  I.  fSram,  es,  et,  &c.  f^rar,  eris  or  re,  Star,  &c. 

Put.  II.  tuIiSro,  is,  it,  &o.  l&tus  Cro  or  fuero. 

SuBJVircnvE. 
PREfi.  feram,  Ss,  at,  &o.  ferar,  lire  or  ris,  &tiir,  &e. 

Imferf.  ferrem,  es,  et,  &c.  ferrer,  6re  or  ris,  6ttir,  &c. 

Pekf.  tnl^rim,  is,  it,  &c.  latua  sim  or  fuerim,  &c. 

Plupkrf.  tixlissem,  es,  et,  &o.      '  liitus  essem  or  fuissem,  &c 

Impebative. 
Pres.  S.  fer;  P.  ferte.  S.  ferre;  P.  ferimloi. 

FuT.  S.  ferto,  ferto;  P.  fertote,  ie-        S.  fertor,  fertor;  P.  ferimlnor,  feran- 
ranto.  tor. 

bcFurrnvK. 
Pres.   ferre.      Perf.   tulisse.  Pres.  ferri.     Perf.   Ifttum  esse  or 

FuT.  latflnim  esse.  fuisse.    Fur.  latum  In. 

Participles. 
Pres.  ferens.     Fut.  latOms.  Pekf.  l&tas.     Fur.  ferendns. 

Gerund.  Supines. 

ferendi,  do,  dam,  do.  Intam.  —  lata. 

So  also  the  comnoands  ajpro^  afiUflro^  aujiro  (=*  ab  +  fhno),  arr«aN/?ro, 
am/fro^  df/hro,  difiro,  &c.  —  Instead  of  tiut&Uj  the  proper  perfect  of  tuJfffrOf 
the  form  tustinid  (from  stuiiiuo)  is  commonly  employed,  and  wMtnU^  as  well  as 
the  supine  gublaiwn^  are  considered  parU  of  the  verb  fo/ife,  I  pick  up,  take  away* 

8.  FlOy  Heri,  factus  sam,  /  becomey  am  made. 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

Present. 

8.  fJo,  fts,  fit;  S.  fTnm,  fla*,  flat; 

P.  nmus,  fitis,  flunt  P.  fiftmus,  fiutis,  fXanL 

Imperfect. 
S.  fiebam,  as,  at;  S.  ficrem,  es,  et; 

P.  fiebamus,  atis,  ant.  P.  fieremas,  Stis,  ent. 

Future.  Infinitive. 

S.  flam,  es,  et;  Pres.    fieri.      Perf.   factum    esse. 

P.  fiemus,  etis,  ent  Fut.  factum  Iri. 

The  remaining  parts  of  this  verb  are  from  facire,  Sucli  are/achii,  faciei- 
<fttf ,  factus  turn,  oram,  ero,  &c. 

Among  the  compounds  of /fo  are  the  defective  infit.  he  begins;  defit  {defiuni^ 
dtfiai^  defih-i),  there  is  wantmg,  and  conJU  {confiiri)^  there  is  made. 

9.  Eg,  Ire,  Ivi  (ii),  itum,  IffO. 

IiiDicATivE.  Subjunctive. 

Present. 
S.  9o,  Is,  it;  S.  (am,  eas,  eat; 

P.  Imns,  Itis,  eunt  P.  efunus,  e&tis,  eant. 
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8.  Ibftm,  Ibfin,  Ibat; 

P.  ibamaa^  ibatk,  Xbatit 

S.  Ivi,  iviRtl,  Ivit; 
P.  ivImuB,  &e. 

S.  Iveram  (iSmm),  as,  at; 
P.  iver&mas,  &c. 

Future 
Future  I. 

S.  Jlw,  Ibis,  Jbit; 

P.  Iblmus,  Ibltis,  Ibtint 

Imperativb. 
P«i».  S.  I    —  p.  Ite. 
P,_  (  S.  Ito  —  P.  itote 
'^^•f  S.  Ito— P.  ennto. 

Gerund. 

eundi,  do,  dam,  do. 


Act. 


Impkbfxct. 

S.  Irem,  Ipw,  tret; 
P.  iremus,  iritis,  Irsnt. 
Pbbfbct. 

S.  lY^rim  (i^rim),  iTSris,  &0. 
P.  iverlmas,  &c. 
Plupebfect. 

S.  ivissem,  ivvses,  iTiaaet; 
P.  ivis^dmus,  See, 

TsirsBS  Ikpigativs. 

FuniBB  II. 
S.  Iv?ro,  Ivgris,  ivfirit; 
P.  ivertmas,  &c. 

iNFCnTIVK. 

Prbs.  Ire. 

PKRF.  ivisse  or  isse. 

Fur.  itQrum  (am,  nm),  ttsa. 

Participles. 

PRES.  iens,  gen.  euntis. 
Fut.  itfirus,  a,  um. 

Supines. 

Itom.       PAas.  Itu. 


So  the  oomponnds  abeo,  adeo^  coed,  exeo.  into,  intereo^jferto,  praeUrHt^prodea, 
redeo.  But  all  these  have  generally  ii  instead  of  ivi  in  the  perfect;  a»,  tthti^ 
<xfi,  peril f  prodii,  &c.  To  these  add  reneo  (=  venum  +  «>),  I  am  sold,  AmUa, 
I  go  around,  is  the  only  compound  regularly  conjugated  like  audio^  and  has 
consequently  amUebam,  ambietu,  ennbiendi,  &c. 

The  only  passive  forms  of  eo  are  the  impersonal  iter  and  Uum  ewL  But  the 
compounds  of  eo  which  have  acquired  a  tcansitive  sense  have  a  regular  passive 
voice;  w,  adeo^  ineo, prwUreo. 

A  future  in  earn,  t^s,  iet,  lent  (instead  of  160,  iUs,  &c.),  occurs  only  in  later 
authors,  and  is  confined  to  the  compounds. 

10.  Qu^,  quire,  qalvi,  qiiltum,  Icaiu 

11.  Nequeo,  nequlrc,  nequivi  (nequli),  neqaltum,  IctmnoL 

Pkeskkt  Ixdicative. 

S.  nequ(*o,  nequl^  pequit; 
P.  nequlmus,  uequltts,  nequeunt 
Ixperfkct. 

S.  neqnibam,  as,  at; 
P.  nequibfunus,  &c. 
Perfect. 

S.  nequivi,  neqnisti,neqn!vit(neqnrit); 
P.  —   —   uequiverunt  (netxuierunt). 
Pluperfect. 

S.  —    —    neqni^rat. 
P.  —    —    uequterant 
Future. 

P.  —    —    nequlbunt. 
Presestt  Subjunctivh. 


S.  qu<*o,  quTsqnit; 

P.  qulnms,  quitis,  qnt>unt 

8.  qnlbam,  as,  at; 
P.  quibfunus,  &c. 

S.  quTvi  —  qulvit; 
P. quivGnint 


S.  quibo    —    —  ; 

1*.     —       —    quibunt. 


S.  qur'nm,  queas,  (|n^t; 
P.  queamus,  queatis,  queant. 


S.  nequf'am,  neouuas,  neqnSat; 
P.  nequeumus,  SiC. 
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Imferfkct. 
S.  quTrem    —    qnlret;  S.  neqiiTrem        —    nequlret; 

P.  —  —    qnlront.  P.  nequiremus    —    nequIrauL 

Perfect. 
S.  —    —    qniTSriL  S.  neqnivSrim    —    neqniWt; 

P.  —  —    nequi^rint. 

Plupkbfect. 
S.  —    —    — ;  S.  —    —    neqnlMet; 

P.  —    —    nequissent.  P.  —    —    nequissent 

Infinxtivk. 
Prks.  quire.     Pebf.  qoiTiase  Pres.   neqaTre.       Pebf.   nequivisse 

(quuse).  (nequiase). 

Participle. 
Pres.  quiena,  gen.  queantis.  Pres.  neqniens,  gen,  neqnenntU. 

These  verbs  are  both  conjugated  Hke  eo.  Many  of  the  forms,  however,  are 
seldom  used,  except  those  of  the  present.  Nepos  and  Caesar  never  employ 
any  of  them.    Instead  of  nequeo  Oieero  frequently  puts  wm  queo. 

Passive  forms  are  tptUur,  nequUur^  quita  est,  neqtdtum  est,  but  these  are  rarely 
used,  and  only  in  connection  with  an  infinitive  passive.  £.  g.  Foi-ma  nosci 
mm  gutta  ett,  The  form  could  not  be  distinguished. 


C.    DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 

Defective  verbs  are  those  which  occur  only  in  certain  forms 
and  connections. 

The  principal  verbs  of  this  class  are  aio  and  infffuiin,  I  say ;  /ari^ 
to  speak ;  the  praeteritives  coepi,  I  have  begun ;  memini,  1  remember; 
fidm,  I  know ;  odiy  I  hate ;  the  imperatives  apdge,  dve,  salve,  and  vale. 
So  also  cSdo,  quaeso,  andySrem.  - 

1.  Aio,  /«ay. 

IiVDic.  Pres.  5io,  His,  &it;   P.  —    —    ftmnt. 

'*      Imperp.  aiebam,as,  at;  P.  idebftraus,  &tis,  ant. 

«*       PKIiFEOr.  —    —     &lt. 
SuBJ.  Prks.  —    fuas,  aiat;  P.  —    —    aiant. 
Imfer.  ai  {obsolete).  Part,  aiens  {oiUff  at  rulject). 

Instead  of  the  interrogative  oime  the  contracted  otV  frequently  occurs. 

2.  Inquam,  /«ay. 

Indic.  Prks.  inquam,  inquiB.  inqnit;  P.  inqnlmu.«,  inquTtis,  inquTunt. 

**      Impkrp.  mauiebam,  &c.  P.  inquiebilmns,  &c. 

"      Perp.  —    inauisti,  mqult;       P.  —    inquistis,    — . 

"      Future. —   inquies.  inquiet;  P.  —     —     — . 
Sub  J.  Prks.  —    inquias,  inquiat;        P.  —    inquiutis,  inquiant. 
Impkrat.  S.  inque,  inqulto;  P.  inqulte. 

The  present  inquam  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  tlie  first  person  perfect, 
which  IS  wanting. 

8.  Fari,  to  speak,  say. 

Ixpic  Pres.  —    —    fatur;   P.  —    —    fantur. 

Impkrat.  fare.  Part,  latus,  a,  um.  Grr.  fando. 

So  the  compound  forms  affvtmurf  affhirdni,  afftibnr^  effabor^  effnh^rls.  This 
verb  mrely  occurs  except  in  poetry.  The  first  i)ersoii  for,  and  the  subj.  yer, 
fCtury  are 'never  u.«ed. 

2Q  57 
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novSram  (nGrain), 
as,  at,  &C. 


od^mm, 
as,at,&c. 

odSro, 
i8,it,&e. 

od^rim, 
b,  it,  &e. 

odiMem, 
es,  et,  &c. 


4.  Coepi,  coepisse,  coeptQnis,  Ihave  heffun. 

5.  Memini,  meminisse,  ,  I  remember. 

6.  Novi,  novisse,  ,  I  know, 

7.  Odiy  odisse,  osurus,  Ihaie. 

l2a>icATiv]s  Pebpbct. 
memini  novi  Qdi 

meministi  novisti  (nOsti)  -odicti 

meminit,  novit,  odit| 

meminlRios  novlmns  odiimu 

xneminifltis  novistis  (nostis)  odUtis 

meminernnt  nov6nint  (niinint).        oderunt. 

Pluperfbct. 
memingram, 
a8,at,&c. 

rUTUBE. 

memtnt^ro,  nov^ro, 

is,  it,  &c.  is,  it,  &c. 

SuBjuNcnvK  Perfect. 
memin&rim,  novferim  (nutim), 

is,  it,  &c  is,  it,  &B. 

Plupebfect. 
meminisjiem,  noTiswin  (noesem; 

es,  et,  &c.  es,  et,  &b. 

Imperative. 

S.  memento,  {WandngJ) 

P.  mementute. 

Infinitive. 
meminisse.  novisse.  odkse. 

Participles. 
Perf.  Pass,  coeptns.       —  —  peixisns,  exusos 

(actiet). 
Fur.  Act.  coeptttras.       —  —  osiiras. 

Of  the  above  verbs  memini^  nSri,  and  odi  have  a  present  signification.  Hence 
the  pluperfect  has  the  sense  of  the  imperfect,  and  the  second  future  that  of  the 
first 

Instead  of  coepi  the  pnssiye  coepttu  est  is  also  usied,  especially  in  connecHoa 
with  the  infinitive  passive.  £.  g.  Oppugndri  coqttttm  est  of^idum.  The  town 
began  to  be  besieged. 

8.  ApSge,  away  /    Ave,  Salve,  haiL     Vale>  farewell, 

Ap4ge  has  sometimes  an  accusative  after  it ;  as,  ApAge  ti.  Away  with  yon! 

Salve  also  occurs  in  the  present  indie,  salteo.  Vale  and  ore  are  regular 
imperatives  of  the  verbs  vaZeo,  I  am  well,  and  aveo^  I  am  desirous,  and  are 
detective  only  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  signification. 

AU  of  these  imperatives  have  also  a  plural  ancla  future  fonn;  as, 
S.  ave.    F.  avi^ta    P.  avSte. 
S.  salve.    F.  salvSto.    P.  salvSte. 
S.  vale.      F.  valeto.    P.  valete. 

Future  forms  with  the  imi)erative  force  are  $akebisj  valebU, 
InFixiTivES  are  talvert^  valert. 


S.  coepi 

coepisti, 

coepit, 
P.  coeplmus 

coepistis 

coep@runt 

coep&ram, 
as,  at,  &o. 

coep&ro, 
is,  it,  &c. 

coep&rim, 
is,  it,  &c. 

coepissem, 
es,  et,  &c. 

(  Wandng,) 


coepisse. 


9.  C6do,  give  mcy  or  satf,  telL 


This  verb  may  stand  either  as  the  singnlnr  or  plural.    Special  plural  fonna 
are  cedlte  and  ceite.    Its  sense  is  similar  to  that  or  the  French  ie$tez. 
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10.  QuaesOy  Ipray^  pray. 

This  verb  is  most  cominoDl^  interjected  in  the  sentencei  like  the  English 
"  pray,"  **  please."    Its  plural  is  qwie$&mut, 

11.  Ffirem,  I  might  he. 

From  the  obsolete  root /^,  and  contracted  torfuirem.    It  is  otherwise  regu- 
lar, and  the  infinitive  is/dre,  **  to  be  about  to  be."    (Cf.  page  666.) 


D.    VERBS  WHICH  ARE  IRREGULAR  IN  THE  FORMATION 
OF  THE  PERFECT  AND  SUPINE. 

Many  Latin  verbs  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  the  second  and 
third  roots,  which  frec^uently  assume  the  characteristics  of  another 
conjugation.  These  will  be  enumerated  and  examined  in  the  follow- 
ing lists,  according  to  their  respective  conjugations. 

L    First  Conjugation. 

Regular  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  end  in  o,  dre^  can, 
dium.     E.  g. 

Ambulo,  ambulare,  ambulSvi,  ambulatum,  to  toalk, 
Celo,  celftre,  celavi,  celatum,  to  conceal. 
Impero,  impcrare,  imperavi,  imperatum,  to  command, 
Yulnero,  vulnerare,  vulneiilvi,  vulneratum,  to  tcound. 

Several  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  follow  the  analojry  of 
the  second,  and  form  their  perfect  in  ui  and  the  supine  in  ttum. 
A  few  more  are  otherwise  irregular  in  these  parts.  They  are :  — 

Crcpo,  Ere,  crepui,  crepltum,  to  Frico,  are,  friciii,  fricatum  or  fri- 

n/i<7,  clatter,  resound.  ctum,  to  rub. 

Compounds  are  c<mcrepdr&,  diaare-  So  tlie  compos,  defricdre^  infricare, 

pare,  and  increpare.  perfricdre,  and  refriciire, 

Cubo,  are,  cubui,  cubitum,  to  lie,  Juvo,  are,  juvi,  jutum,  juvaturus, 

recline.  to  assist^  help. 

So  the  compounds  acdifto,  exd&o.  So  also  adjuvdre,  adjUvi,  adjuhtm, 

incdho,  ucUbo,  and  others.      But  the  adjuttlnts  or  adjuvaturw, 

compos,  of  ciibo  yrinch  take  an  i»  ^Jlvo,  are,  lavi,  lavatum.  lautum, 

before  6  are  of  the  tliird  conjugation  ■""*"»  »J*=»  "•'•»  *«'»«'»""»  "•« !*«*«, 

(c.  g.  discft}nbdre).  —  The  regular  per-  «»«  lo^^m,  to  toash. 

foots  cttbdvi  and  incubdvi  also  occur.  An  infinitive  lavere  occurs  in  the 

D5,  dare,  dedi,  datum,  to  give,  ^l^^'  ^''"^^^  ^rV"  P^'^"      , 

So  circwnd&re,  pesBunddre,  iaiiadd^    -allco,  are,  micm,  ,  to  gliUer, 

re,  and  venunddre.   But  the  remaining  shine, 

compos,  belong  to  the  third  conjuga-  So  efn(co,dre,emicui,emtedium.  But 

tion ;  as,  addire,  condSrej  reddire^  &c.  dinUco,  I  contend,  fight,  has  the  regu- 

—  Ohftoieto  forms  of  the  pres.  subj.  lar  perfect  cftmudvi. 

nrej/wi«,<ft^,c/iii^  from  the  secouda-  j^eco,  5re,  avi,   atum,   to  kiU,  is 

T^.  "^*    ,        ,      ^.     ,     „^        ^  regular,  but  the 

Doino,  are,  domm,  domltum,   to  Compos.  emcdre  has  dvi^dtum  and 

tamCf  curb,  enea'n,  enecium.  The  participle  is  com- 

So  the  compos,  ed^hndre  and  perdU-  inonly  enectm  ;  iniemtcdre  hais  inter' 

mdre,  necdtu$. 
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riico,  are,  avi  and  ui,  atum  and 

Itura,  iofM, 

So  the  compos.  appUcart,  compUcil' 
r«,  expUcare^  and  iatpUcare.  But  da- 
jUlco^  muUioUco,  auU  tuitiAlco^  which 
are  derived  from  adjectives  m  pltx^ 
have  regnlarly  dvi,  dtum, 

Poto,  are,  avi,  potatum  and  more 

commonly  potum,  to  drink. 

The  participle  ispdhu,  which  is  both 
passive,  "drunk,"  and  active,  "having 
drunk."  The  compos,  appikus  is  ac- 
tive, "having  drank  sufficiently"; 
and  fp«iM,  passive,  "emptied  by 
drinking." 
Seco,  &re,  secui,  sectum,  secatu- 

ms,  to  cut. 

Compos,  deieedrey  £uecdre,  p€r»e- 
tart.     But  proMtcart  and  retecure 
liave  calum  or  ctum  in  the  supine. 
SouQ,  are,  sonui,  sonltum,  sonatu- 

rus,  to  sound. 

So  contonart^  cStaondrej  pertonAre^ 
retonare. 
Sto,  stare,  steti,  st&tum,  to  stand. 

So  antethlre^  circumttdre^  itUenidre, 
and  superBtare.     But  tlie  remaiuhig 


compounds  have  Hi  in  fhe  pctfiset; 
as,  adstnrt,  constdref  perf.  adxUU^  ccm- 
ititi;  so  exstdre^  instdre,  obsidre,  per- 
ttdrtf  praettdre,  and  rtttdre.  Soma 
of  tliese  compounds  want  the  snpiiM. 
Distdre  has  neither  perf.  nor  supine. 
PraeUdre  has  (in  later  aathors  cmly) 
sup.  prauUtum,  but  very  fireqoeulljr 
pratttat&rus. 

Tono,  are,  toniii,   (tonitum,)    to 

thunder. 

So  altondre  (part.  attonitus\  into- 
ndre  (part,  iniondtus);  but  circuMUo- 
ndre  wants  the  third  root. 

Veto,  are,  vetul,  vetitum,  to  pro- 
hibit, forbid. 

D^^  Amonp^  the  trrepilarities  of  the 
first  conjugation  ma^  be  included  the 
perfect  participles  of  the  verbs  citeudre 
and  Jurdre,  which  are  used  in  an 
active  sense  ;  —  coendtus,  "  havini; 
dined" ;  jurdtus,  "  having  sworn."  So 
the  compounds  ectijurdtus^  "having 
conspired^"  and  injurdttu^  "  one  who 
has  not  sworn."  Among  later  authors 
con^irdlus  is  used  actively  like  coiKf»- 
rdtui,  and  iu  the  same  sense. 


11.     Second  Conjugation. 
Hegular  verbs  of  the  second  ooDJugation  end  in  eo,  trty  uiy 
ttum.     E.  g. 

Dcbeo,  debere,  dcbui,  debltum,  to  owe, 
liabuo,  habere,  habiii,  habitum,  to  have. 
Mereo,  merci*e,  mcriii,  meritum,  to  earn. 
Taceo,  tacere,  tacui,  taciturn,  to  be  silent. 
The  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation,  which  deviate  from  the  forms 
exhibited  in  these  examples,  may  be  divided  into, — 

1 .  Those  which  are  irregular  or  defective  in  the  formation  of  the 
perfect  or  supine  roots,  but  yet  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  conju- 
gation. 

2.  Those  which  follow  the  analogy  of  the  third  conjugation  in  the 
fonnation  of  thase  parts. 

3.  Thocse  which  want  the  second  and  third  roots  entirely. 

4.  Semideponentia. 

1.  The  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  which  ar5  irregular 
or  defective  in  the  second  or  third  root,  but  still  do  not  tran- 
scend the  limits  of  the  conjugation,  are,  — 

a)  Those  which  have  tn  instead  of  ri«i,  or  evi  instead  of  wi, 
in  the  peifect. 
Caveo,  ere,  cavi,  cautum,  to  beware.     Conniveo,  ere,  ni^i  and  nixi, , 

So  praecavere.  to  close  the  eyes,  to  wink. 
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Deleo,  ere,  ddevi,  deletom,  to  ex- 

iingiushy  destroy. 
Faveo,  ere,  favi,  fautum,  to  favor, 
Ferveo,   ere,    fervi   and   ferbui, 

9  to  glow,  to  be  hot, 

Obmlete  are  the  forms  firvU^/ervai, 
fervh'9,  according  to  the  third  conj. 
The  double  perfect  (in  vi  and  bHi)  ex- 
tends also  to  the  inchoatives  defer- 
ve$cire,  effervescirej  and  referveteire. 
Bat  con/ervucire  has  generally  cor^ 
ferbm, 

Fleo,  flere,  ilevi,  fictum,  to  weep, 
Foveo,   fovere,    fovi,    f5tum,    to 

cherish, 
Moveo,  ere,  movi,  motum,  to  move. 

So  the  compos,  amovrre,  admoeere, 
commooerefpermovcre,  &c. 

The  root  OL,  to  grow,  rives  rise 
to  tlie  compos,  abolto,  I  abolish ; 


aholesco,  I  cease;  adoleo  and 

adoUsco,  I  grow  up;  exdeo  or 

exolesco  and  obsol^o  or  obsoieseo, 

I  grow  out  of  use ;  all  of  which 

have  evi  in  the  perfect. 

The  supine  of  aMeo  Is  a6o{(fiim.  The 

rest  want  this  part  entirely,  but  have 

given  rise  to  the  acyectives  adullut, 

exoU'tnt,  and  obsolitus. 

Piveo,  ere,  pavi,  ,  to  fear, 

tretnble. 

From  this  the  inchoative  expavetco, 
ire,  expavi^  of  whfch  the  perfect  is 
-especially  frequent. 

llie  root  PLE,  to  fU,  gives  rise 
to  the  compos,  compleo,  expleo, 
and  impleo,  I  fill,  fill  up ;  all  of 
which  have  ivi,  etum, 

V6vco,  ere,  vovi,  votum,  to  vow. 


So  the  compos,  detfovere,  to  curse. 

b)    Those  which  have  turn  or  sum  instead  of  ttum  m  the 
supine. 


to 


Censeo,  ere,  censui,  censiim, 

suppose,  think. 

The  participle  ceiuiu  occurs  with  an 
active  sense.  So  also  centut  sum,  from 
a  deponent  censeor,  Percenseo  wants 
the  supine.  Accenaeo  bos  accentug; 
succemeo,  tuccessurvs;  and  recerueOj 
two  supines  recensum  and  rtcen^tum. 

Doceo,  ere,  docui,  doctum,  to  teach. 
So  the  compos,  dedocere,  edocert, 
and  perdocere. 

Misceo,  ere,  misciii,   mistum  or 
mixtum,  to  mix,  Torreo,  ere,  torriii,  tostum,  to  roast. 

c)  Those  which  have  ui  in  the  perfect  regularly,  but  no 
supine. 


The  supine  mixtum  is  the  more  com- 
mon and  correct  Compos,  are  ad- 
miscere,  commucere,  immitcere,  per- 
miicert. 

Teneo,  ere,  tenui,   (tentum,)   to 

hold. 

Coro|>os.  abtffniret  aUin^re,  amiini' 
re,  dtlinere,  dutinere,  rtiinert,  and 
sustincre,  all  of  which  have  tentum  in 
the  supine.  Pertinere  wants  the  su- 
pine, and  the  simple  tentum  rarely  oc- 
curs. 


Arceo,  5rc,  arciii,  to  drive  away. 

But  the  compos,  coercere  and  e«er- 
cere  have  a  supine  in  itum. 

Calleo,  ere,  callui,  to  be  callous, 
Candeo,  ere,  candiii,  to  shine,  to 

glow, 
Egeo,  ere,  ejrui*  to  want,  need. 

Compos,  indigere. 
Emineo,  ere,  emintd,  to  project, 

rise  aioft. 
Floreo,ere,florui,  to  bloom,flourish. 
Frondeo,  ere,  frondui  (and  effron- 

diii),  to  Jiave  leaves. 

57* 


Horreo,    ere,    horriii,    to   shiver, 

shudder. 

So  abhorrire  and  a  number  of  in- 
choatives. 

Langaeo,  ere,  langui,  to  languish, 
Lateo,  ere,  l&tui,  to  be  concealed, 

to  be  hid. 

Compos,  interlaterej  perlaiere,  and 
tubtatire, 

MSdeo,  ere,  mUdiii,  to  be  wet. 
Niteo,  ere,  nltili,  to  shine. 

Compos,  enitire^  iuttmiUre,  and 
praenilere. 
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Oleo,  ere,  olui,  to  smell. 
Compos.  obOlcrtj  red6lerc,  snd  mb- 


Splcndeo,  ere,  spleiidui,  to  Mne, 
Studeo,  ere,  studui,  to  strict. 
Stupco,  ere,  stupui,  to  be  aslon- 

iifted,  amazed. 
Timeo,  ere,  timui,  to  be  afraid. 
Torpeo,  ere,  torpui,  to  be  torpid. 
Tumco,  ere,  tumiu,  to  be  tumid,  to 

swell. 
Vigeo,   ere,   vigui,   to   be   Ucdy^ 

strong. 
Yireo,  ere,  virui,  to  be  green* 


Palleo,  ere,  pallui,  to  be  pale. 
Pateo,  ere,  jxitui,  to  stand  open. 
R|r;co,  ere,  rigiii,  to  be  stiff. 
Rubeo,  ere,  rubui,  to  be  red. 
SUeo,  ere,  silui,  to  be  silenL 
Sorbeo,  ere,  sorbui,  to  sip. 

The  perfect   gorpd   rarely  occnrs. 
Compos,  are  abiorbere  and  txsorbere. 

Sordeo,  ere,  sordui,  to  be  filthy. 

Remark.  —  Besides  the  verbs  here  enumerated,  there  are  a  nambcr  of 
others,  derived  from  adjectives.  But  these  occur  more  rarely  in  the  fonn  hero 
presented,  and  are  generally  inchoatives.    Cf.  F. 

2.  The  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  which  form  the  i>cr- 
fect  and  supine  after  the  analogy  of  the  third,  are  as  follows :  — 

a)  Those  which  have  %  in  the  perfect  and  sum  in  the  supine. 

Mordeo,  ere,  moinordi,  morsom, 

to  bite. 
Pendeo,  ere,  pependi,  pensum,  to 


Strideo,  ere,  stridi, ^  to  kiss. 

This  verb  wants  the  supine.  In 
poetry  the  infinitive  is  often  Stritlh-e. 

Spondeo,  ere,  spopondi,  sponsiun, 

to  vow,  promise. 

Compounds  drop  the  reduplication; 
as,  detpowko,  tUtiponti;  rtspo»dta,  r»- 
qxmai. 

Tondeo,  ere,  totondi,  tonsam,  to 

shave. 

Compounds  "without  reduplication 
are  attmuleo,  aUondi;  deUmdeo,  dekm- 

Video,  ere,  vldi,  visum,  to  see. 

So  the  oompos.  inridert,  pen/idsr^, 
praevidere,  tixA  proddert. 


hang. 

The  compos,  dependeo  and  imjytndeo 
lose  the  recfuplication:  dependi,  impen- 
di. 
Prandeo,  ere,  prandi,  pransum,  to 

dine. 

The  participle  pranstu  has  an  active 
sense,  **  having  dined." 

Sedeo,  ere,  sedi,  seasum,  to  siL 

So  the  compos,  amdere,  circwMe- 
dcre  or  circuinsidfre,  desidere,  inddere, 
cbmlertt  possidcre,  and  supersedert. 
.  But  dissidere  and  praesidSre  want  the 
supine. 

h)  Those  which  have  si  in  the  perfect  and  sum  in  the  supine. 
Ardeo,  ere,  arsi,  arsum,  to  be  on    Mulceo,  ere,  mulsi,  mulsum,   to 


fire,  to  bum. 

Denseo,  ere,  densi,  densus  (ad- 
jective), to  thicken. 

Haereo,  ere,  haesi,  haesom,  to  ad- 
here, stick. 
Compos,  are  adhaerere,  cohaerere, 

inhaerere. 

Jubeo,  ere,  jussi,  jussunii  to  com- 
mand, hid. 

Maneo,  ere,  mansi,  mansum,  to 
remain. 
Compos,  permanere,  remanere. 


soothe,  caress. 

Compos,  demuki^re  and  permulcere. 
The  participle  permuktut  for  permtd- 
stts  is  doubtful. 

Mulgeo,   ere,  mulsi,  mulsum,  to 
mlk. 
Comp.  part  enrnhus. 

Rideo,  ere,  risi,  risum,  to  laugh. 
Compos,  arridire,  deridire,  irndSrt^ 

gubridere. 

Suadeo,  ere,  suasi,  suasum^  lo  ad- 
vise. 
Compos,  dissuaderttpersuadere. 
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Tenreo,  ere,  tera,  tereum,  to  wipe,    the  compos,  abtierjere,  deUrgere,  ^ 
This  verb  ia  even  more  frequentlv  of     terffire,  are  more  commonly  of  the 
the  third  coiy.,  Urffo^  ire,  n,  sum.  But     »ocond. 

c)  Those  which  have  si  or  xi  in  the  perfect,  and  turn  in  the 
supine,  or  supine  wanting. 

Augeo,  ere,  auati,  auctum,  to  in-  Luceo,  ere,  luxi, ,  to  shine. 

crease.  Lugeo,  ere,  luxi, ,  to  mourn. 

Frigeo,   ere,   frixi,   ,   to    be  Torqueo,  ere,    torsi,   tortum,    to 

cold.  turn,  twist. 

Indulgeo,  ere,  indulsi,  indultum.        Compos,    cotitorquere,   cSstorqtacre, 

to  indulge.  extoi-quere. 

d)  Those  which  have  «t  in  the  perfect,  hut  no  supine. 

Algeo,  ere,  alsi,  to  be  cold.  Tiu^geo,    ere,   tuni    (rardy),    to 

The  supine  is  wantin^r,  but  an  ad-  Rwell. 

jective  otoM,  a,  urn,  cool,  cold,  existo.  xjreeo  (urgueo),  ere,  ursi,  to  urge, 

Fulgeo,  ere  (in  poetry  also  fulge-  Snpel. 

re),  fulai,  to  glitter. 

3.  Those  which  have  neither  perfect  nor  supine. 
Aveo,  ere,  to  desire.  (Cf.  p.  672.)     Flaveo,  ere,  to  be  yellow. 
Calveo,  ere,  to  be  bald.  Foeteo,  ere,  to  stink. 
Caneo,  ere,  to  be  gray.  Hebeo,  ere,  to  be  dxtll. 
Cieo,  cicre,  to  move,  rouse.  Humeo,  Sre,  to  be  moist. 

An  obsolete  form  of  this  verb  is  do,  Liveo,  ere,  to  be  livid, 

dre.    Both  have  the  connmon  perfect  Mineb,  ere,  to  hang  over. 

cfrt,  supine  c»ii»(frem  c«so)ana  atum  ^.^        imminer^pnmingre. 

(from  CIO).    Compos,  are  concieo,  ex-  *^^              ^^ 

cieo,  incieo,percieo.  Participles  in  use  Mocreo,  ere,  to  7noum,  to  oe  sad. 

are  concUm,  exctUu,  moved^  excited;  Polleo,  ere,  to  liave power. 

but  excthu,  called  out    So  tncUu»  and  Renideo,  ere,  to  shine ;  to  smile. 

^r^^^^r^^JrZZJ.  S<.atco,e«(«,m«.™«acatere).to 

From  citum  the  frequentative  citAre,  swarm  wun. 

and  the  compos.  excUdre,  indtdre,  tuid  Squaleo,  ere,  to  bejiuhy. 

jMsriidrs.  Vegeo,  ere,  to  be  active. 

4.  The  following  semideponentia.     (Cf.  page  161,  Rem.  4.) 
Audeo,  ere,  ausus  sum,  to  dare,     Gaudeo,  ere,  gavisus  sum  (Part. 

venture.  FuL  gavisurus),  to  rejoice. 

An  obsolete  perfect  is  aun,  from  Soleo,  ere,  solltus  sum,  to  be  aC" 

which  the  future  subjunctive  atuiin,  customed, 

aum,  auiU,  ominL    The  poets  use  the  Compos.  impers.  auiOet. 

participle  austti  aud  %nautus  m  a  pas-  '^         '^ 
•ive  sense. 

III.    Third  Conjugation. 

The  verhs  of  the  third  conjugadon  exhibit  the  greatest  diversity  in 
the  formation  of  their  perfect  and  supine.  The  regular  formation  of 
the  perfect  has  already  been  explained  on  page  237,  Rem.  3,  notes  f 
and  Xi  and  that  of  the  supine  on  page  246,  Kcm.  S.  For  the  sake  of 
clearoeas  on  this  point,  we  will  here  enumerate  the  different  classes  of 
regular  verbs,  arranged  according  to  the  termination  of  their  first  root, 
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and 


to 


and  then  add  to  each  class  the  verbs  which  deviate  froin  the  estab- 
lished rule. 

1.  Verbs  which  have  a  vowel  or  a  r  before  the  final  o  of  the 
present,  form  their  perfect  in  %  and  the  supine  in  turn.     K.  g- 

Acuo,ere,acui,acutum,/Oj;Aa77>en.    Flue,  ere,  pliii,  generalljf  trnper" 

9on<d  pluit,  it  rains. 
Compos,   complvire,  ingtMre^  and 
perpluere,  commonly  likewise  imper- 
Bonal  and  witlioat  supine. 

Ruo,  ere,  rui,  miturus,  lofaiL 

Compos,  hare  supine  in  rfdum  ;  a% 
diruere,  obrulre,  and  prcruere,  Bufc 
corruire  and  irruire  want  ttie  supine. 

Solvo,  ere,  solvi,  solutum,  to  loo9^ 
.  en,  untie. 

Compos,  abtohlrt,  ditwaivirc,  txmi- 
virejptrtolvire, 

Spuo,  ere,  spiii,  sputum,  to  tcpit* 
Compos.  coR^pci^  and  deapmire. 

Statue,  ere,  statiii,  statutum,  io 
place,  establish. 
Compos.  eottstUuh^  deditttirt,  Mff»- 

tuSre,  re$tituere,  and  substituerc 

Stemuo,  ere,  stemui,    ^    to 

sneeze. 

From  this  the  freqnentatiye  tUmth' 
tare. 
Sue,  ere,  sui,  sutum,  to  sew. 

Compos.  coHsuere,  distuire^  and  re~ 
suire. 
Tribuo,  Sre,  tribui,  tributum,  to 

bestow,  impart. 

Compos.  attriMre,  cotttrSMre,  and 
dittribuire. 
Volvo,  ere,  volvi,  volutnm,  to  roiL 

Compos,  evolcere,  invohH^  uAper- 
vohere.    Frequentative  vUtUdre. 


Compos,   exacuere,  peracuSre, 
praeeicutre. 

Arguo,  ere,    ai^i,  ar^tum, 

accuse. 

Compos.  coarguSrt,  redargui^re.  The 
perf.  part,  is  commonly  convitius. 

Congruo,  ere,  congriii,  ,  to 

agree. 

Supine  wanting.  So  also  ingrvirt 
(primitivo  root  not  in  use). 

Imbuo,  ere,  imbiii,  imbutum,  to 

dip,  steep. 
Indue,  ere,  indui,  indutum,  to  put 

on. 

So  also  exuSre. 
Lno,  ere,  liii,  lutum  (luiturus),  to 

pay,  atone  for. 

From  another  lHo,  I  wash,  are  de- 
rived the  compos,  aolti&rt,  eluere,  dilth- 
ire,  &nd  poUuSre,  all  of  which  have 
a  supine  m  latum. 

Metuo,  ere,  mettii, ,  to  fear. 

The  supine  tnetutum  rarely  occurs. 
MinuG,  ere,  minui,  minutum,  to 

diminish. 

Compos.  comminuSre,  deminuSre,  di- 
minuire,  and  imminuire. 

(Nuo,  to  beckon,  is  not  used.) 

Compos.  obnAo,  ire,  abn&i,  abmUurtu, 
to  deny,  refuse.  Others  are  annuire, 
innuere,  and  renuSre,  all  without  su- 
pine. 

Irregular  verbs  of  this  class  are,  — 
Capio,  ere,  cepi,  captum,  to  take.      *"_'i»/«i^*^*5^i^?^^»f]?^;!'^J* 


So  antecapSre.  But  other  compounds 
change  d  into  {,  and  the  supine  a  into 
e;  HS,  accipire,  excipSrt,  decipire^  per- 
cioire,  oraecipere,  recipire,  tuacipere, 
all  of  which  have  ceptum  in  the  supine. 

Cuplo,  ere,  cupivi,  cupitum,    to 

desire. 

An  imperf.    subj.    cuplret   occurs. 
Compod.  ditaq)ii*e  and  percvpere. 
Pacio,  ere,  feci,  factum,  to  do, 

make. 

So  arefao^rf^  cnlefic^rfy  conauffaci- 
rf,  frlf/tfacire,  labefacere,  pcUiJacire, 


have  fo,  firi,  factm  sum  in  the  pas- 
sive. Other  compounds  change  a  mto 
t,  and  have  a  passive  in  icwr,  supine 
in  tciam ;  as,  officio,  afficior^  affectumu 
So  also  eonjcire,  dejlcire,  wterfcfrt, 
officire,  ptrfic^t,  pro/icire,  and  r^ 
cere. 
Fluo,  ere,  fluxi,  fluxum,  to  flow. 

Compos,  affivire,  oonjhlrt,  ^gMr% 
ifOerfiuere. 
Fodio,  ere,  fodi,  fossnm,  to  dig. 

Comp<>s.  coftfudcrt,  tjfu(&r€,  petfo^ 
dere,  auJjvdSre. 
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F^io,  ere,  fu<ri,  fugthnn,  to  flee. 

C&tnpoB.  aHj/ufffrtf  amfugirt^  tffu- 
gh^f  and  perfugire, 

Jilcio,  5re,  jcci,  jactum,  to  throw. 

So  guiferjacirej  which  however  has 
also  tupeijtctum.  Other  compounds 
cliango  A  luto  i,  and  in  the  supine  into 
e ;  as,  abjichj  abftci,  abjtctum.  So  also 
adjicire^  dtjicire^  ejicere^  injicirt,  olh- 
jVcere,  rejicire,  transjicire^  or  trajidre. 

(Lacio,    freqttenicU,  lactare,  /  al- 
lure, obaolete.) 

Coinpos.  in  use  are  aUicio,  ire,  aHexi, 
attectwa,  to  alhire;  and  »o  UlicSre  and 
peliicire.  But  eHcio  has  eiicui,  elicUmn. 

r^rio,  gre,  peiwri,  partum   (but 
pariturus),  to  bring  forth. 
An  infinitive  partri  instead  of  pdri 

occurs. 

Qusitio,  6re,  ,  quaasum,    to 

shake. 


Compos,  amentia^  Ire,  entai,  cvwtm. 
So  discutiOf  ezculiOf  inaUio^  ptrciUiOy 
reperaUh. 

RSpiOy  ere,  rapui,  raptum,  to  seize, 

rob. 

Compos,  arripio,  arripAi,  arrtjitum. 
So  abnpirt,  dtniterty  eri/tire^  »urrlpire. 

Sapio,  ere,  sapivi  and  sapui, , 

to  taste ;  to  be  wise. 

So  resipirey  to  smell  after.  But  der- 
sipire  has  no  perfect. 

Specio,  ere,  spexi,  spectum,  to  see. 

Compos,  asptcio,  fpt'ii  api'.ctum.    So 
aino  am^cirey  de^icire,  aitpicere,  tV 
iptcire^peripicire,  rtMpicere,  and  siujti- 
cirt. 
Striio,  ere,  struxi,  stractum,   to 

build. 

So  coMtmh-ty  exttruirty  datruir€, 
and  itmtruirt. 


Vivo,  ere,  vixi,  victnm,  to  lice, 
2.  Verbs  ending  in  bo  or  po  form  their  perfect  in  psi  and 


the  supine  in  ptwn,     E.  g. 
Carpo,  Sro,  carpsi,  carptum,  to 

pluck. 

Compos,  conctrpo,  cwcerpn.  eoneer- 
ptnm.    So  decerpire  and  ditcerpire* 

Glubo,  ere,  glupsi,  gluptum,   to 

peeL 
Nubo,  crc,  nupsi,  nuptum,  to  veilf 

to  marry. 

Compos.  obn&Ure. 

I^cpo,  ere,  lepei,  reptum,  to  creep. 
Compos,  adrejxrt,  n'repire,  obrepi' 
rCyprxirepth'e,  and  iubrtpert. 

Irregular  verbs  of  this  class  are,  — 
Acctunbo,  ere,  cubui,  cubituin,  to    Rumpo, 

recline. 

So  all  the  compounds  of  ciiMre, 
which  assume  an  tn;  as,  dtscwubdre, 
vtcitmbfre,  occwidt^rtyprocundtirty  and 
SHCcwnibire. 
Blbo,  ere,  bibi,  blbitum,  to  drink. 

Compos,  ebtbire,  wtbibfre. 
Lambo,  ere.  Iambi,  lambUum,  to 


Scalpo,  ere,  scalpsi,  scalptum,  to 

can^Cy  engrave. 
Scribe,  ere,  scripsi,  scriptuui,  to 

write. 

So  the  compos,  adtcribfrt^  describi- 
rty  inscribirty  and  pmucribirt. 

Sculpo,  ere,  aculpsi,  sculptuin,  to 

cuty  sculpture. 

Compos,  exaculpire  and  inscufp^re. 
Serpo,  Sre,   serpai,   serptum,    to 

creep. 

So  inserpirty  praerp^e. 


ruptum,    to 


5ro,   rupi, 

bur.ity  breed:. 

Compos,  abrumph'ey  comimj>?rey  e- 
rvmj)ire,  ititerrumiifre,  inntrnpirty  ptr- 
rumpirty  prorwnpSre. 
Scfibo,  ere,  scabi, ,  to  scratchy 

rub. 
Strepo,  ere,  strep&i,  strepltum,  to 

rumble,  rattle. 


lick. 

S.  Verbs  ending  in  do  or  to  form  their  perfect  in  si  and  the 

supine  in  sum,     E.  g. 

Claudo,  ere,   clausi,  clausum,   to        The  compos,  are  derived  from  an 
.       '         '  '        .  '      •     otiicr  form,  iltldtt;  as.  cvfiaucKVe,  ex- 

*""*•  cludtrty  iHcludirty  ucludCre. 
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Diyfdo,  drc,  dtvim,  dinsnm,  to  di- 

vide. 
Laedo,  cre,  laesi,  laesum,  to  hurty 

injure. 

Compos,  allldirej  cctMire^  dldire, 
UMirt. 
Ludo,  Sre,  lusi,  lusum,  to  jiHay. 

Compos,  alludire^  coUtuHrej  debute, 
tlvdire,  and  iUudhre. 

Flaudo,  ^re,  plausi,  plausum,  to 

clap,  beat. 

So  applavdire.  The  reumkiing  com- 
pos, have  dth^  dn\  dsum;  as,  ccmplo- 
dire,  exphdire^  iufplodire. 


Rsdo,  @ret  Tfin,  Tftsam,  to  nenqte. 

So  ahradir€,  circwnradire^  corro- 
dirtf  deradire,  and  eradire. 
Bodo,  gre,  iioai,  rosam,  to  gnaw. 

Compos.  <Arodii'Ct  amdhrt,  fiimw 
rodert,  derodert,  wad.  perrodtrt. 

Trudo,  ere,  trust,  trusum,  to  push. 
Compos,  detrudhre,  txtrudbrt,  pnh- 
trudire. 

Vado,  ere, , ,  to  go,  ttafk. 

Perfect  and  siipine  wanting;.  Bot 
evado,  ev^ti,  evasutn.  So  mbo  laaodere 
tuadpenadire. 


The  irregular  verbs  of  this  class  are»  — 

a)  Those  which  form  their  perfect  in  di  and  the  supine  in 
E.g. 


sum. 

Aocendo,  ere,  acccndi,  accensam, 

to  get  onjire. 

So  incendire  and  tuccendere. 
Cudo,  ere,  cudi,  cusum,  to  pounds 

forge. 

Compos.  excudire,proc9td6re. 
Defendo,  dre,  di,  sum,  to  defend. 
Edo,  dre,  edi,.esiun,.to  eat. 

So  exettfre  and  comedire,  etUj  itum 
(but  also  comeitut). 
Fundo,  dre,  fudi,  fusum,  tornmr. 

Compos,  are  nffundire,  conjimdere, 
diffuiidvre,  effunt^re,  infundere,  oj'un- 
dire,  ^nd  pifffiuidtire. 


Bfando,  ere,  mansi,  (rarelg)  man- 
sum,  to  cheio,  masticate. 

Offendo,  ere,  di,  sum,  to  offend. 

Prehendo  (prendo),  Sre,  di,  som, 
to  lay  hold  of. 
Compos,  opprehendire,   eomprtkeM- 

dire,  deprekenaire,  and  rqrrehtndire. 

Scando,  &re,  di,  sum,  to  cUtnh. 

So  atcendire,  conacemdire,  dacemig- 
re,  intcendirt. 

Stride  (also  strideo),  ere,  stridi, 
,  to  creak,  grate. 


b)  Those  which  have  reduplicated  perfect 


E-g- 


CSdo,  gre,  cecKdi,  cosum,  tof<dl. 

Compos,  incfdo^  ittdtK,  incaswri.    So 
occidere  and  rtcidkre.  But  the  remain- 
ing compos,  want  the  supine;  as,  accl' 
dit,  eoncido,  decido^  aud  excfth. 
Caedo,  Sre,  cecidi,  caesum,  to  cut. 

Compos,  abtctdo,  abschli,  abscUum. 
So  concidire,  decidire,  exddere,  tnci- 
dere,  ocddire,  praeddirt,  &c. 

Condo,  Sre,  condldi,  condltum,  to 

construct. 

So  the  rema{nhi|^  compos,  of  dSre, 
except  those  mentioned  on  page  673; 
as,  abdire^  addire,  dedire,  tdirt,  perdi- 
re,  rediUrt,  trac^re^  aud  vendere.  But 
mtcondtre  has  generally  perf.  abtcoruU 
instead  of  abscondldi;  and  histead  of 
the  passive  vendi^  it  ia  Gammon  to  say 
vtttlre. 


Credo,  ere,  credidi,  crcdltum,  to 

believe. 

Soaecredire,  accredidL 
Pedo,   ere,  pepcdi,  pedltum,   to 

break  wind. 
Pendo,  Sre,  pependi,  pensum,  to 

weigh. 

Compos,  appendo,  appenS^appengttm. 
So  likewise  without  redunhcation  de- 
pendire,  erpendire,  impemre,  ptrpem. 
dire,  tu^ndire. 

Tcndo,  ere,  tctendi,  tensmn    or 

tentum,  to  stretch. 

Compos,  extendo,  exteneR^  exteruHm 
and  exteiUum;  aud  so  with  both  su> 
pines  dUetuUre,  ifttemdire,  prolendire^ 
aud  relendire.  The  irest  liuve  supiiiQ 
iu^UMAOoIy;  as,  attemere^  aMtendire^ 
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CoTifpoft.  have  only  tsmtm,  and  no 
x«iluplication  ;  as,  contuudo^  cout&di^ 
cottiAwm,  So  extuttdere,  oOtundgre^  and 
reiunddre. 


dklfwHre,  intttuOre^  obUfuBhre,  prat^ 
tefMiire,  and  nJHendiire,  (liut  more 
commonly  txUntwn^  protentum,  and 
yicQ  v(ix»tk  oslemwiu)  . 
Tuudo,  ere,  tutiidt,  tuiisiun  and 
tusum,  to  becU^  strike, 
c)  Those  which  have  ss  in  the  supine,  or  are  otherwise 

irregular. 

CompOA.  are  ajipSto^  compito^  expito^ 
€ppeto,  and  npefo. 

Scindo,  ire,  acldi,  icifisum,  to  iqdU, 

to  (ear. 

Compos.  eoHscindOj  contctdi^  cmvitn 
gum.  So  also  discintUre,  inlencitidi^re, 
pei*8cindire.  proscindirtj  and  rescindi- 
re.  But  aoschtdo  has  only  abtcinddre^ 
ttbici(Hi  and  extcindo  only  exscindire. 
Sido,  .ere,  sidi  or  sedi,  sessuin,  to 

take  a  seat,  sit  down. 

Perfect  and  supine  commonlv  from 
aldpre.  Compos,  consifh^  conse<U,  ccn- 
iesnan.  So  a«Id?re,  dttideri:,  ituldire^ 
r€8t<kre,  and  tubtUtere. 

Sisto,  ere,  stlti  {obsolele)^  statum, 

to  put,  set. 

But  futo  in  the  scns^  of  "to  stand 
still"  has  itfaVse<tti««.  The  compos, 
are  all  intransitive  and  have  ttiii^  til' 
iutn;  as,  consitio,  comUU,  cotutilmu 
So  adshto^  desitto,  exitto,  in$itto,  dbsitto, 
penisto,  and  resislo,  Grcwntio  has 
either  circumsttti  or  drcwtttiti, 

Sterto,  Sre,  stertui  (obsolete  sterti), 
,  to  snore^  snort, 

Verto,  ere,  ti,  sura,  to  turn. 
So  the  compos,  adterto^  ammadverto^ 

reveriii^  are  more  frequeneiy  depo- 


Cedo,  Sre,  cesa,  cessum,  to  give 
place,  to. retire, 

80  the  compos,  ahicedo,  acc?do,  ante- 
cPdo,  concedOy  decedo^  ditccdo^  exo'do, 
incedo,  wUrcido^  recido,  and  $uccedo, 
Fido,  ere,  fisus  sum,  to  ti-ust. 

So  cmfidgre,  diffuUrt;   but  these 
have  sometimes  perf.  confidi,  diff'idi, 
instead  of  ccnfUnu  turn,  &c. 
Findo,  ere,  fidi,  fissum,  to  cleave, 
sjUti, 
So  diffindirt,  ^fftdL 

Frendo,  ere,  ,  fressura  and 

frcsum,  to  crush^  grind. 
Instead  of  this  also//ieJi«Krf  ,/r«iKfe£. 
Meto,  ere,  messui,  messum,  to  reap. 
Compos,  demelh^.  Instead  of  metfui 
and  datiestm  more  commonly  mestem 
fid, 
Mitto,  2re,  mia,  missum,  to  «tfnrf. 

So  the  compos.  admiiUK  nmitto,  fom- 
iittl^o,  demiito,  dimUUf,  emitio,  itnniUto, 
omitto^  permitto^  praetemiitto,  prontiUo, 
remiUOf  and  subtuiUQ.. 
Fando,  ere,  pandi,  passum  {more 
rarely  pansum),  to  lay  open,  set 

z^'jz^.  1,-  -.«v«,m  -«^  *->^*-        So  thecompos.  flrfwrto,  amnwrfwrto. 
Ixpandere  has  eapoiMttw  and  expat-  cowerto,  ererto,  Mrverto,  and 

«ui»;  but  dUp<wdh'e,  only  iib/WMu»».       j;;^„,.}o.!ri>,>;r«r«,^^^  and 

Fete,  ere,  petivi  or  petti,  petitum,    revcrih^  are  more  frequently  dep 
to  ask,  nents  in  the  present  and  imperfect. 

4.  Verbs  ending  in  go,  co,  do,  quo,  and  guo  form  their  per- 
feet  in  xi  and  the  supine  in  ctum.     E.  g. 

Cingo,  5re,cinxi,  cinctom,  /.  gird,    ^.^Jj-^SSJ^^dltSir: 

ber  of  others. 

FliiTo,  gre,  flixi,  flictum,  to  str'dce 
U)b9olete). 

Compos.  affl\gire,  confiigire,  vtfiffd- 
re.  But  prvfiiyart  is  of  the  first  con- 
jugation. 

Frigo,  ere,  frixi,  frktum  (rarely 
fHxiuu),  to  roasL 


surround. 

Compos,  acduyire  and  £tdngire. 
Coquo,  fire,  coxi,  coctura,  to  cook. 

So  concoquSre  and  decoquire. 
Dice,  ere,  dixi,  dictum,  to  «ay. 

So  the  compos,  addlco,  contradico, 
edico,  indico,  intervUco,  and  pratdico, 
Duco,  gre,  duxi,  ductum,  to  lead, 

conducL 
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Jun^,  Sre,  junxi,  junctum,   to 

join  together. 

80  compos.  adJunffOj  conjwngo^  du^ 
jungo^  ujungo^  and  wltjungo. 

Lingo,  gre,  linxi,  linctum,  to  Uck, 
Mango,  ere,  munxi,  munctuin,  to 

blow  the  nose. 

Compos,  emungire, 
Plango,  ere,  planxi,  planctum,  to 

strike ;  to  lament. 
Rego,  ere,  rexi,  rectum,  to  gtade, 

direct 

Compos,  arrigire^  corrigirtf  dirigi- 
re,  entire,  porrigire.    To  these  add 


ttmgvo,  which  hare  rsgnlarly  mad,  »•- 
cium.    So  also  duiinguo  and'tnslM^M^ 
but  from  another  root. 
Sugo,  ere,  mixi,  saotam,  to  MidK 
Tego,  ere,  texi,  tectum,  to  corer. 

Uompos.  emdeatrtj  dtUgtrty  cbU^- 
r€,proUgert^  tma  rttegere. 
Unoo  (tinguo),  ere,  xi,  ctom,  to 

dtp  niy  moisten. 
Tr&DO,  ere,  traxi,  tractum,  to  draw» 

So  compos.  attrSkOf  amirdho^  dftrd- 
ko^  extrdho,  pertrdhojproir&ho^  reiriko^ 
and  McMrciAo. 

Ungo  (or  unguo),  ere,  unxi,  ua- 

ctum,  to  anoint. 

Compoi.  ptrungere  and  imtngire, 
Veho,  ere,  vexi,  vectum  (JrequenL 

vecto),  to  carry^  convey. 

So  adeehire,  inrtMrt.  — The  passiTO 
is  vihor,  vihi,  rectus  $umy  to  drive,  ride. 
So  circumvekoTf  invihor^  pratterv^or. 

The  irregular  verbs  of  this  dass  are,  — 
a)  Those  which  reject  the  n  before  ctum  in  the  supine,  or 
assume  xum. 


jttrgo  (^oTptrrigo\  perrexi^perrectum, 
Hndturgo  (for  turrigo)^  turrexi^  turrt- 
ctum.  Compos,  of  wrgo  are  amtrgo^ 
cotuurgOj  exsurgo^  and  tnturgo, 

Stinguo,  €re,  — ,  ,  to  ex- 

linguish  (rarely  used). 
Compos,  in  use  are  extinguo  and  re- 


Ango,  Sre,  anxi,  — ,  to  choke. 

(Supine  wandng.) 

Clango,  €re, , ,  to  sound. 

Figo,  ere,  fixi,  fixum,  to  Jix  or 

fasten  in. 

So  affigire,  irantfigire. 
Fingo,  ere,  finxi,  iictum,  to  ybrm, 

^/asA/on. 

Compos,  afflngire,  confingSre^effingi- 
re,  and  rejingire. 

Flccto,  Sre,  flexi,  flexum,  to  &em/. 

Compos,  injtecitrt. 
Mingo  (or  mejo),  Sre,  minxi,  mi- 

ctum,  to  ma)l*«  tMitor. 
Kecto,  ere,  nexi  or  nexui,  nexum, 


Ningo,  ere,  ninxi,  — ^,  to  snow 
{commonly  impers.  ningit,  §'c.). 

Pecto,  ere,  pexi,  pexum,  to  cond>. 

Pingo,  ere,  pinxt,  pictum,  to  paint. 
Compos,  appingirt^  depingire,  and 

expingere. 

Plecto,  ere, ,        ■,  (commonly 

only  passive  fAecioT,)  to  punish. 
Another  pUcto^  to  broid,  is  obmleto, 
but  exists  in  the  deponents  an^ctor 
and  compUctor,  plexus  man. 

Stringo,  ere,  strinxi,  strictum,  to 
draw  tight. 

Compos.    adttringSrtf  conttrmgire, 
^ttringere,  cbttringire,  taid  penirim- 
gire. 
to  tiCf  bind. 

h)  Those  which  do  not  change  the  characteristic  consonant 
in  the  perfect. 


Ago,  ere,  egi,  actum,  to  drive;  to  do. 
Compos,  cdgo  (for  codgo)^  cd?gi,  co- 
actum.  So  also  ahtgire^  adipire^  eari- 
gire,  perdgire,  redijgirej  subigere,  and 
trarmghre.  —  Prodigire  wants  the  su- 
pine; ambigire  and  satagire  have  nei- 
ther perfect  nor  supine. 

Dego,  ere,  degi,   ,   to  pass, 

spend  (vitam,  life,  j-c). 


Frango,ere,freffrif  fractnm,toAr<alx 

Compos,  confrinpire^  effrmgh^per- 
fringirey  and  rtfrtngire. 
Ico  (or  icio),  ere,  ici,  ictum,  to 

strike;  to  make  (e.  g.  fbedns, 

a  treaty). 
Lego,  Sre,  legi,  lectum,  to  read. 

So  com()06.  perUgirt^  pradegert^ 
•ud  with  i  in  the  root  coSigdrtj  dtUg^ 
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So 
re. 


r€j  eKffirti  nnd  teUgSre.    But  dSfifoo,     So   also  ddinqttgre    and    tkreKnqui- 

itUeUlffOj  and  negtiffo  have  kaei  in  toe     ~~ 

perfect. 

Linqno,  Sre,  Iiqui,  — ,  to  leave » 
(Foetical.) 
Compos.  reHn^ttOy  reSqiu,  rdieiwm. 

c)  Those  which  reduplicate  in  the  perfect 
Pango,    ere,    peplgi,  pactum,   to    the  supine  iNzrcftem  uncertain* 


Vinco,  8pe,  vici,  Tictum,  to  con- 

query  vanquish. 

uompos.  cotmndrtj  demndre,  and 
evindre* 


make  a  compact. 

Bat  jNifi^,  I  set  or  fix  in,  has  ^ 
or  pig\,  panctuvu  The  compos,  cam- 
pingo^  impingo  have  j>egi^  pactum.  So 
also  oppango.  oppegi.  But  depango 
and  rtpango  nave  no  perfect. 

Parco,  ere,  pcperci,  parsum,   to 
tpare^  save. 
The  perfect  parti  is  obsolete,  and 


Com- 
pos, comparch't^ 

PuDgo,  ere,  pupugi,  punctnm,  to 

stab. 

Compos,  coayntn^,  punxi,  punctum. 
So  diipungire  and  nUerpungire, 
Tango,  ere,  tetlgi,  tactum,  to  touch. 

Compos,  attinjgo,  attigiy  tUtacium.  So 
eontingo,  couttgi,  and  the  impersonals 
conUngit,  conttgit ;  obtingit,  obtigiL 


d)  Those  which  form  their  perfect  in  si  and  the  supine  in  sum. 
Mergo,  ere,  mersi,  mersom,  to  im-    ^r^re,  and  rupergire,  all  with  ^r- 

merse^  dip. 

So  dtmergirty  emergire^  immergire, 
tubmergire, 

Spargo,  ere,  sparri,  sparsum,  to 
scatter. 
Compos,  ad^pergirtj  contpergirtf  ex- 

5,  Verbs  ending  in  /o,  mo,  no,  and  ro  are  mostly  irregular. 
The  following  in  mo  may  be  regarded  as  regular:  — 
Como,  ere,  compsi,  comptum,  to    Sumo,  ere,  sunip8i,sumptuin/o/aJ[*^. 


A,  tper$um, 

Tei*go,  ere,  tersi,  tersnra,  to  wipe. 

But  also  tergeo^  ire  (compare  p.  077 ). 
Vei^,  ere,  — ,  ^^,  to  incline 

or  turn. 


adorn 
Demo,  ere,  dempsi,  demptum,  to 

take  away. 
Prumo,  ere,  prompsi,  promptum, 

to  take  outy  to  draw. 

So  compos.  deprOmire,  exprdmire. 

The  irregular  verbs  of  this  class  are,  — 
a)  Those  which  have  vi  in  the  perfect 


Compos.  abtSmirej  adt&mirtf  contu- 
mire,  ae$&mire, 

Temno,  ere,  — ,  — ,  to  despise, 
(Poetical.) 

Compos.  contemnir€j  contempsi,  cm- 
iemptum. 


Cemo,  CPB,  crevi,  cretum,  to  sift. 
In  the  sense  of**  to  see,**  the  perfect 

and  supine  do  not  occur.     Compos. 

decemo,   decrevi,  decretum ;   and    so 

diacemirey  excerndre,  and  ucemire. 

Lino,  ere,  levi  (or  livi),  lltum,  to 
smear  on,  daub  on. 
So  compos,  cottino,  UHno,  Mm>  (part. 

oUftos),  and  perlino.    Other  compos. 

are  of  the  fourth  conj.,  as  al&nirtf  cir- 

ctim/inlre,  and  HUnire, 

Scro,  ere,  scvi,  eatum,  to  sow. 

But  Kro,  I  join,  connect,  has  ter^ 
sertum.    The  compos,  coiuero  and  tn- 
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airo  have  either  serf,  aOutn  or  tervi, 
gertvm^  according  to  the  sense.  />e- 
tiroj  dittirOf  and  exsero  have  servt, 
sertum  only. 

Sino,  Sre,  aivi,  sltum,  to  allow, 

permit. 

From  this  peihaps  ti\%o  ritue,  situate. 
Comi»on,  deetnoy  deeli,  deeUum,  Instead 
of  perf.  also  desitue  est, 

Spemo,  ere,  sprevi,  spretum,  to 

disdain. 
Stemo,  ere,  stravi,    str&tum,    to 

prostrate. 
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So  compos.  eandemOf  ituitmOf  and 
prosUrwK 

Tero,  Sre^  trivi)  tritom,  to  rvb, 

h)  Those  which  reduplicate 
C&no,  gre,  ceclni,  cantam,  to  mng^ 

sound. 

Compos.  Micctfio,  tuccin&Ltuceentum. 
So  alfio  occino  or  occino.  But  acctno, 
interdnoj  and  rtctm  (or  reedno)  want 
the  perf.  and  Bupine. 

Cunt),  ere,  cucurri,   cursum,  to 

run. 

The  compos,  accurro,  decvrro,  ex- 
curro,  imcmro^  pereurrOf  and  yraecur- 


SoMNteWfre.    Bofe««Apv  iMttfCber 
aitrevi  or  atUriL 


in  the  perfect. 

to  hare  more  freqnontly  mmtiiaa  ewt- 
curri  in  the  perfect. 

Fallo,  Sre,  fefelli,  ftlsum,  to  deceive. 

Compos,  rt/dhj  rtftUi  without  sa« 
pine. 
Pello,  Sre,  pepuli,  pulsum,  to  drive 

atcay. 

Compos.  appeUo^  opp6S,  qppvlstniu 
So  the  rest,  compeU),  deptBa,  expeflt\ 
in^feUo,  perpeUo,  propdbt  ^^  rtpdkK 


c)  Those'  which  follow  the  analogy  of  the  second  oonjogation. 

Perf.  and  supine  from  the  ol>solete 
getUK    So  ingignirt  and  progignert, 

M5lo,  ere,  ui,  Itum,  to  grind  (in  a 

mill), 
Occiilo,  l^re,  iii,  ultum,  to  conceal, 

hide. 
F6no,  ere,  pdsui,  p&ituni)  to  lag^ 

jdace. 

Obsolete  perf.  jpotfm.  Compos,  cmle- 
pOno,  appino^  comp^no,  depino^  tfupotta, 
expdnOf  opp&mOjpraepttito,  po$^amo^  and 
»qpCno, 

Tremo,  ere,  iii,  — ,  to  tremUe, 
Compos.  coiUremire, 

Yomo,  ere,  iii,  Itum,  to  vomiL 
Compos,  etomire,  revomirt. 


Alo,  ere,  aliii,  alltum  or  altum,  to 

nourish. 

AUtu  in  Cicero  and  Sallost,  aUtm 
in  later  writers. 

Cello  (not  in  um),  hut 

Compos,  antecdlo,  exceUo,  BXidprae- 
ceUOf  I  excel,  perf.  celldi,  supine  want- 
ing.    But  percello^perdtUfperculgum, 
to  strike  down. 
Colo, ere.  coliii,  cultum,  to  cultivate. 

So  exoMiref  wicoj^s,  and  percolSrc.  " 
Consulo,  ere,  ui,  ultum,  to  consvlL 
Gemo,     Sre,   iii,    Itum,   to  sigh, 

groan. 

Compos,  conghno  or  ccngendacOy  in- 
ghno  or  tn^emMco,  perf.  id^   supine 
wanting. 
Grigno,  Sre,  genui,  genltum,  to  he- 

get,  produce. 

d)  Those  which  are  otherwise  irregular  in  the  perfect  and 
supine. 


Emo,  ere,  emi,  emptum,  to  huy. 

Compos,    adlmo^   adhni^   mfemtam. 
So  coemire^  dirimire^  eximire,  inieri- 
mirt,  perimirt,  and  redimh'e. 
Fero,  ferre,  tiili,  latum,  to  hear, 

carry.    (Cf.  page  669.) 
(Furo),  fiirere, , ,  to  rage. 

Perf.  and  supine  wanting.    So  also 
first  person  sinpular.     For  the  perf. 
commonly  ifuanhd. 
Goro,  ere,  gesa,  gestum,  to  carry, 

bear;  perform. 

Compos.  congirir€,digtrire,Bnd  in- 
gerdre.  • 


Premo,  Sre,  pressi,  prcssum,  to 

presn. 

Compos,  comprimirt^  dtprvnirey  ez«> 
primiref  opprimire,  and  tatppHmire. 

Psallo,  ere,  psalli, ,  to  play  on 

a  stringed  instrument 
Quaeit),  ere,  quaesivi,  quaemtum, 

to  inquire,  to  seek. 

So  compos,  ac^lro,  amqnSm^  txqtO^ 
TV,  in^wiro,  perqtOro^  and  requiro. 

Uro,  ere,  ussi,  ustum,  to  hiam. 

So  ad&rire,  comlwrire,  exurirt,  and 
inurire. 
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Yello,  ere,  Telli  or  vulsi,  Talsom,  Yemo,    Spe,    vein,    Tennim,    to 

to  pluck,  pick.  sweep. 

So  avdh^  evelio,  and  revtUo.    But  .  Compos,  everrirt. 
eonveUo  aud  divrllo  have  only  vdU  in 
the  perfect. 

6.  Verba  in  so  and  xo  are,  — 

Depso,  ere,  depui,  depsXtum  and  Viso,  ere,  visi,  ; ,  to  go  to  see, 

aepstum,  to  kneadL  to  visit. 

Finso,  ere,  pinsui  or  pinsi,  pins!-  a  supine  ifitum  is  borrowed  from 

turn  or  pidtum,  to  pound,  grind,  viderc 
Texo,  ere,  texui,  textum,  to  tceace. 

Compos,  are  aUexo,  cordexo,  obtexo, 
periexo,  praeUxo,  and  retexo. 

Some  of  this  class  follow  the  analogy  of  the  fourth  conjuga- 
tion :  — 

Arcewo  (or  accerso),  ere,  arceasi-  Ineeaso,  ere,  incessivi  (or  inceflsi), 

vi,  arcessitum,  to  send  for.  ,  to  attack,  assail, 

Capeeso,  ere,  capessivi,  capeau-  LacessOj  gre,  lacesnvi  (orli),  la- 
tum, to  take  up,  lay  hold  of.  cesatum,  to  provoke. 
Facesso,  ere,  faceasiYi,  ^ceasitum, 
to  perform,  accomplish. 

7.  Verbs  in  sco  form  their  perfect  and  supine  as  follows :  — 
Compesco,  ere,  compeacui,  to  CttrJ,  So  i^noico  and  tffynowro.    Butc«7no- 

restrain  *^  cognoKO,  and  recogtioico  have  su- 

Cre»co,er;crevi.crgtnm,  tograw.  f^  '•«'*^  «^'-"'  ""*  ""^ 

So  the  compos,  concresco,  decraco,  ^           ^          _  .      ^. .    _^, 

and  excresco.  ^ut  accresco,  incruco,  I^co,  ere,  pllvi,  pastum,  to  pas- 

and  succresco  want  the  supine.  ture,  feed. 

Disco,  ere,  didici,  (disclturus),  to  Toaco,  ere,  poposci,  ,  to  de- 
learn.  mand,msk. 
Compos,  ad^teo,  addidicL     So  also  So  dq»$co,  expotto,  both  with  popo- 

ediscire  and  dedixirc.  •«»  »«<!  repoico  witliout  perfect. 

Dispesco,  ere,  dispeacui,  ,  to  Quieaco,  ere,  quievi,  quictum,  to 

divide,  separate.  ^^^               .     ,              .     ^ 

Glisco,  ere,  y ,  to  begin,  Comipof.   acgmesdrt,  amqmudre. 


spread. 


and  requiescSre. 


mreau.  Suesco,  ere,  Buevi,  suetum,  to  ac- 

Hisco,  ere, , ,  to  yawn;        ^^,^J^  ^^,,  ,^y. 

to  mutter.         ^  Part,  wetin,  accustomed.    Compos. 

iHosco  (gnosco),  ere,  novi,  notum,    essuefco,  contuesco,  desuesco,  and  in- 
to becoine  acquainted  with.  suetco. 

IV.    Fourth  Conjugation. 

Regular  yerbs  of  this  conjugation  form  their  perfect  in  m  or 
tiy  and  the  supine  in  itiim.     E.  g. 

Audio,  audire,  audivi  or  audii,  audi  turn,  to  hear. 
Erudlo,  erudire,  erudivi  or  erudli,  eruditum,  to  instruct. 
Munio,  munire,  munlvi  or  munii,  munltum,  to  fortify. 
Vestio,  vestire,  vestivi  or  vestlt,  vestitum,  to  cloUie, 
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Irregular  in  one  or  both  of  the  characteristic  parts  are  the 
following :  — 


Amicio,  ire,  iciii  or  ixi,  ictum,  to 

clothe^  put  on. 

The  perf.  amidi^  amizi,  and  amicivi  . 
scarcely  ever  occurs. 

Aperio,  ire,  aperiii,  apertum,  to 

open. 

So  operio  and  cooperio.  But  eomr 
perio  and  reperio  hAve  piri,  pertum, 

Cio,  ire,  civi,  citum,  to  move,  excite. 

ThiH  is  the  old  and  regular  form  for 
( Uo,  civif  citum,  on  whicn  see  p.  677.  3. 
Eo,  ire,  ivi,  itum,  to  go,      (See 

page  669  ) 
Farcio,  ire,  farsi,  fartum  (&rctum), 

to  stuff. 

Supine  more  rarely /HriMm,  Com- 
pos, confercio  and  refercio,  ferti,  fer- 
ium.     Others  are  injtrcio  and  effercio. 

Ferio,  ire, , ,  to  strike. 

In  the  perf.  active  percutsi,  and  in 
the  passive  ictus  sum,  are  commonly 
used. 

Ferocio,  ire, , ,  to  be  itir 

Solent,  wihL 
Fulcio,  ire,  fulsi,  fultum,  to  prop. 

The  perfect  of  fulcio  has  the  same 
form  as  that  oi  fulgeo. 

Ilaurio,  ire,    hausi,  haustum,   to 
draw,  • 

Supine  more  rarely  hauaum;   but 

frequently  haauurus. 

Punic,  ire,  ivi  or  \\,  Itum,  topunuh. 


Regular,   except   that   its   passiw 
forms  sometimes  occur  in  a  deponent 
sense. 
Queo,  quire,  quivi  or  quii,  qultam, 

to  he  able.     (Cfl  page  670.) 
Baucio,  ire,  ransi,  raiuum,  to  be 

hoarse. 

Compos,  trraueio. 

Salio,  ire,  saliii  or  aalli,  saltum,  Co 

spring,  leap.  . 

Compos,  dentirt,  txnllrt,  intSire^ 
&c.,  generally  perf.  sHui,  mther  than 
silti  or  sUivL  But  satire,  to  salt,  k 
regular. 

Sancio,  ire,  sanxi,  sanctom  and 
sancitum,  to  ordain,  appoint 
SemcUus  is  generally  participle,  and 

sanciut  adjective. 

Sarcio,  ire,  sarsi,  sartnm,  to  patchy 

mend. 

Compos,  resarcire. 
Sentio,  ire,  senai,  sensum,  to  fed^ 

think. 

So  consentlre,  £sstntire,  and  pnte- 
serUire.  But  instead  of  assentio,  com- 
monly oisenUor  deponent. 
Sepclio,  ire,  ivi,  eepultum,  to  bury. 
Sepio,ire,8epsi,septum,  to  hedge  in. 
Venio,  ire,  veni,  ventum,  to  come. 

Compos,  advcnlre,  cmrtnirt,  wre- 
nlre,  owcnire,  nnd  pervenire. 

Vincio,  ire,  vinxi,  vinctum,  to  bind. 
So  compos,  devinclre. 


Remark.  —  Desiderative  verbs  in  Urio  generally  have  neither  perfect  nor 
supine  ;  as,  e2»nntVt2rio,  {re,  I  desire  to  sleep;  coenaturio^  ire,  I  desire  to  dine. 
The  otilv  exceptions  are  esurio,  esurlvi,  tauriturtu^  I  am  hnngrv ;  mtpl&rio^ 
nupturivi,  I  wisn  to  get  married,  and  j>ar(6rto,  parturivi,  I  wish  to  "bring  lorth. 


E,    DEPONENT  VERBS. 

I.   Deponent  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  are  all  regular, 
and  conjugated  like  hortor  (page  173,  A).     E.  g. 


Adversor,  ^ri,  &tus  sum,  to  oppose,  re- 
sist 

Arbitror,  &ri,  &tus  sum,  to  suppose, 
think. 

Aspernor,  &ri,  iltus  sum,  to  despise. 

Auxilior,  &rif  atus  sum,  (o  help. 

Calumnior,  ari,  atus  sum,  to  caUunni- 
ale. 


Criralnor,  ari,  Situs  snra,  to  mr«M. 
Cunctor,  ari,  atus  sum,  to  htsiiaU. 
Domlnor,  ilri,  atus  sum,  to  ruk. 
Epiilor,  ari.  atus  sum,  toftasL 
Feneror,  ari,  Situs  sum,  to  Und  on  •»- 

teresi. 
Glorior,  ari,  iitus  sum,  to  bonsL 
Hospltor,  ari,  atus  sum,  to  6e  «  gvesL 
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Batioclnor,  firi,  iltus  enin,  to  rtamm^ 

compute, 
Bu&tlcor,  ari,  atus  sum,  to  rvsticaie. 
Sciscitor,  ari,  atus  suiUf  to  inquire  into, 
Stipftlor,  art,  atus  sum,  to  stipulate. 
Su.splcor,  ari,  atus  sum,  to  tugpeit, 
Testiflcor,  ftri,  atus  sum,  to  witness^ 

attest, 
Tu'or,  ari,  atus  sum,  to  protect, 
Urliior,  an,  fitus  sum,  to  dice, 
Vilgor,  ari,  atus  sum,  to  ramble. 
Vciu'ror,  ari,  atus  sum,  to  venerate. 
Vtx^iferor,  ari,  atus  sum,  to  vociferate. 


ImStor,  &ri,  Stns  sain,  to  imitate, 
Jaculor,  ari,  atus  sura,  to  thtvw, 
Ltclror,  ari,  atus  sum,  to  bid, 
Lnctor,  ari,  fttus  sum,  to  strugaU. 
Medlcor,  firi,  atus  sum,  to  htai. 
ModJ^ror,  an,  iltus  sum,  to  nuxlerate, 
Kej^otior,  &ri,  atus  sum,  to  do  bminesa. 
Oduror,  iri,  atus  sura,  to  smeU. 
Osctilor,  ari,  atus  sum,  to  kiss. 
I'arasitor,   ari,  atus  sum,  to  act  the 

parasite. 
PhiloBophor,  ari,  Zttus  sum,  to  pkihso- 

phite. 
Proolior,  ftri,  fttus  sum,  iojigkt. 

To  the  above  might  be  added  many  others  equally  re^lar. 

The  following  occur  only  in  certain  authoi*s  as  deponent,  and  more  com- 
monly as  active  verbs:  communtcoTy  commurm&ror^  fluctvor^fruUcor^  lacrlmor, 
btxurioTj  nictor,  and  ttlificor. 

Cicero  employs  adHor^  arbltror^  criminoTy  and  dignor  both  as  deponent  and 
as  passive  verbs. 

IL   The  deponent  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  are,  — 

Fateor,  eri,  fassus  sum,  to  confess. 
Compos,    conjfteor,   confvssus  sum; 
prof  tear,  professus  sum.    But  dijittor 
-wants  the  participle. 

Liceor,  eri,  licitus  ram,  to  offer  a 
bid. 
So  compos.  j9oQicer{. 

Medeor,  eri, ,  to  heal. 

Participle  commonly  medicdtus  from 
medicaii. 

Mereor,  eri,  merltus  sum,  (o  merit, 

earn. 

Compos,  commererij  demereri,  and 
promercri, 

III.   The  deponent  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  are, — 


Misereor,  eri,  miserltus  or  miser- 

tus  sum,  to  pity. 

Frequently  impersonally  miserttur 
or  mistrtt  me, 

Reor,  reri,  ratus  sum,  to  suppose, 
Tueor,  eri,  tuUus  sum,  to  guards 

protect. 

An  obsolete  form  of  this  is  tttor  of 
the  third  conjugation,  from  which  the 
adjective  ttUus,    Compos,  are  contuiri 
and  intueri. 
Vcreor,  eri,  veritus  sum,  to  fear. 

Compos,  revercri  and  sttbverCii. 


Aptscor,  apisci,  aptus  sum,  to  gain, 

acquire.     (  Obsoleti", . ) 

Compos.  adiiMKtry  adtjdus  sum,  and 
indipiscor,  indtplus  sum,  with  the  su^e 
sense. 
Divertor,  to  turn  a.mle;  praever- 

tor,  to  outstrip;  and  revertor,  to 

return. 

The  perfect  of  these  verbs  is  derived 
from  the  active  form  verto ;  hence  com- 
monly rtverti,  revertiram,  &c.,  for  re- 
vertus  wm.  The  part,  reversus,  how- 
ever, has  an  active  sense,  **  having  re- 
turned." 
Expergiscor,  cxpergisci,  expcrre- 

cUis  sum,  to  awake. 

From  this  expergefacere,  part,  ex- 
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pergefactus.     But  the  verb  expergfie, 

iuirt.  ixpergjtm,  \n  obsole*e. 
j'ruor,  ihli,  frultus  or  Iructus  sum, 
to  enjoy, 
Comyios.  jterfrvor,  perfructus  sum. 

Fungor,  fungi,  functus   sum,    to 

perform. 

Compos,  defungi,  perfungi, 
Gradior,  gradi,  gressus  sum,    to 

step,  walk: 

Compos,  aggredior,  aggrfdi,  aggres- 
ws  sum.  So  also  cvngridi,  dtgrhU, 
em-idi,  ingredi,  progr^U,  and  rrgre- 

Invuhor,  invehi,  invectus  sum,  to 
inveigh  against. 
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Irascor,  irasci,  ,  to  he  arupry. 

(Inchoative.) 

Jrdtus  8um  has  the  sense  of  the  pres- 
ent, "1  nm  angry."  For  the  perf.  tuc- 
censui  is  used. 

Labor,  labi,  lapsus  sum,  to  glide^ 

slip,  fall. 

Compos.  coUdbi,  deUkbi,  dUdbiy  prold- 
hi,  and  reluOL 

L(k[uor,  loqui,    locutus  sum,    to 

speak. 

Compos.  aUi)*pd,  coUdqtU^  tldqui^  tn- 
terlOqui,  vbUqm, 

Miniscor  (not  used). 

From^  it  the  compos.  comminUcor, 
eomminisci,  commetiius  sum,  to  devise, 
imagine  ;  and  remituscor,  reminiscif 
"with  the  perf.  recordatiu  tarn,  to  r^ 
member. — The  part,  commenlus  has  a 
passive  sense,  '•  aevised,"  "invented." 

Mdrior,  mon,  mortuus  sum,  fuL 
part,  moriturus,  to  die. 
Obsolete  infinitive  morlri.    Compos. 
-  comtnori,  detnoti,  and  tmori. 

J^anciscor,  nancisci,  nactus  sum, 
to  obtain. 
Part,  sometimes  written  nandua, 

Nascor,   nasci,  natus  sum,  to  he 

horn. 

Original  form  gnnscor,  which  still 
exists  in  agnatus  and  cofftintw.  Com- 
pos. emiKor,  innascor,  and  renascor. 

Nitor,  niti,  nisus  or  nixus  sum,  to 

strive,  to  rehf  upon. 

Compos.  adnUi,  conniti,  enlti,  and  o6> 
nlti. 

IV.   The  deponent  verbs  of 

Adsentior,  atlsentiri,  adsensus  sum, 

to  assent. 

Also  active,  in  the  same  sense,  ad- 
sendo,  adgensi,  adfensum;  but  more 
commonly  dejwnent 

Blandior,  blaudiri,  blandltus  sum, 

tojUater, 
Ex  peri  or,  experiri,  expertus  sum, 

to  experience. 

But  comperior^  I  learn,  am  informed, 
is  only  used  in  the  present ;  perf.  com- 
j)eri  from  compeno, 

I^rijior,  largiri,  largitus  sum,  to 
la  risk. 
Coni|K)S.  dtlttrfjior. 


Obliviacor,  obliYiaci,  obtitos  sum, 

to  forget. 
Paciscor,  pacisci,  pactus  sum,  to 

bargain,  stiptdale. 

Conipos.  com/Mcitci  or  eompecht%  de* 
pacisci  or  depecisci,  all  with  jtacims  smm. 

Pascor,  paaci,  pastus  sum,  to  feed, 

graze. 
Patior,  pata,  passus  sura,  to  suffer. 

Compos.  perptUor,  perp6ti,ptiJKMsms 
sum. 

Pleoto,  plectSre,  to  jdait,  Irakis 

gives  nse  to  the 

Compos.  an^fUcior  and  cemplector, 
complecnts  sum,  to  embrace. 

Proficiscor,  proficisci,  profectus 
sum,  to  travel,  to  depart. 

Queror,  queri,  questus  smn,  to  conk- 
plain. 
Compos.  conquirL 

Ringor,  ringi,  ,  to  show  one^s 

teeth  ;  to  chafe. 

Sequor,  secjui,  secutus  sum,  to  fol- 
low. 
Compos,  asaiqid,  ctmseqm,  tx^eqfd^ 

%n»?(jui,  obsiqui,  perseipu,  pi-osf<pu,  xtuA 

SldfS'Jqui. 

Ulciscor,  ulcisc^i,  ultus  sum,  to  re- 
venge, punish. 

Utor,  uti,  usus  sum,  to  use,  enjoy. 
Compos.  abfUi,  deuti. 

Vescor,  vesci,  — — ,  to  eai,  feed 
upon. 
The  place  of  a  perfect  is  supplied 

by  tdi. 

tlie  fourth  conjugation  are, — 

Mentior,  mentiri,  mentitus  sum, 

to  lie,  to  tell  falsehoods. 
Metior,   mctiri,    mensus  sum,   fo 

measure. 

Compos,  dimtflri,  emetlri,  and /icr- 
met'iri. 

Molior,  moliri,    roolitus  sum,    to 
labor,  strive,  toil. 
Compos,  amotiri  and  demdtirL 

Oppcrior,  opperiri,  op]>ertns  or 
opperitus  sum,  to  tcait  for,  ex- 
pect. 

Onlior,  ordiri,  orsus  sum,  to  brgin^ 
commence. 
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Compos,  ieaeof^n  and  redordiru 
Orior,  oriri,  ortus  sum  (JuL  part, 

oritdrus),  to  rise. 

The  Pres.  Indie  follows  the  third 
coiijnff.  orerii,  orUur,  orlfonr.  Bat 
iinpeneot  either  orircr  or  orirer*  So 
the  compos,  coorior  and  exorior.  Bat 
adorlar  has  commonly  adorirU  and 
adorltur^  instead  of  adorirU  and  adorl' 
tur,  —  The  fat.  part,  oriundtis  has  the 
peculiar  sense  **  sprung  or  descended 
from." 

Fartior,  parUri,  partltus  sum,  to 
divide. 
Compos,  dispertiarf  eK^etiUui  sum. 


So  also  imperttor  or  impnrdar.  All 
these  also  active,  pnrdo,  diapertio^  and 
imptrtio. 

Potior,  potiri,  potitus  sum,  to  take 

possettsion  of. 

The  Pres.  and  Imperf.  Sabj.  some- 
times follow  the  third  conjugation,  7x»- 
tUvr,  pottmur^  poierttw,  poteremur. 

Punior,  puiiiri,  punitus  sum,  (in- 
stead of  the  active  punio,)  to 
punish 

Sortior,  sortiri,  sortitus  sum,  to 
draw  lots. 


F.    INCHOATIVE  VERBS. 

Inchoative  verbs  end  in  sco,  and  are  formed  either  from 
nouns  or  adjectives,  or  from  other  verbs. 

The  verbs  from  which  inchoatives  are  formed  are  commonly  of  the 
second  conjugation,  but  the  inchoatives  themselves  are  invariably  of 
the  third. 

The  inchoatives  derived  from  verbs  generally  have  the  perfect,  and 
sometimes  also  the  supine,  of  their  primitives. 

The  inchoatives  derived  from  nouns  or  adjectives  either  want  the 
perfect  entirely,  or  assume  lii,  like  those  derived  from  verbs. 

The  following  lists  exhibit  the  most  important  verbs  of  this  class. 

1.  Inchoatives  derived  from  verbs,  with  the  perfect  and  su- 
pine of  their  primitives :  — 

Abolesco  {cieo\  ^  abolevi,  abolC- 

turn,  to  be  anmhilaied. 
Adolesco  {uUo),  (re,   adolevi,   adul* 

turn,  to  grout  up. 
Coalesce  (oZo),  £re,  coalui,  coalltum, 

to  coalegce. 
Coiicupisco  {cMpio\    ^re,   concnpfvt, 

concupltum,  to  desire. 
Convalesco  {wileo)^  (re,  convalui,  con> 

valltum,  to  convalesce. 
Kxnrdesco    {ardeo)^   (re,  exarsi,  ex- 

arsnm,  to  grow  hot,  to  become  in- 

flamed. 


Exolesco  {6leo\  (re,  exolSvi,  cxoli^- 

tum,  to  grmo  out  of  use. 
Indolesco  (cfo/co),  (re,  indoluf,  tndoH- 

tum,  tofteltmn. 
Inveterasco  (invetero),  (re,  inveterftvi, 

Atam,  to  grmo  <tUl. 
Obdormisco  {dormio)^  (ro,  obdormlvi, 

Itum,  to  fall  adeep.    ( So  also  edor- 

misco,  to  take  ont'sfU  of  sleep. ) 
Revivisco  (civo)j  (re,  revi'xi,  revlctum, 

to  rent?*,  come  to  life  nr/ain. 
Scisco  {tiio)^   (re,    sclvi,   scltum,    to 

decree,  ordain. 

2.  Inchoatives  derived  from  verbs,  with  the  perfect  of  their 
primitives :  — 


Acesco  (nceo),  (pb,  acui,  to  grow  sour. 

So  also  coacesco  and  peracenco. 
Albesco  and  exnlbenco  (albeo),    (re, 

exnibui,  to  arow  white. 
Aresco  {areo\    (re,   ami,  to  become 

drif. 


Calesco  {ealeo),   (re,  calui,    to  grow 

warm. 
Cane$co  (canto),  (re,  ennui,  to  turn 

Conticesoo  [taceo),  (re,  conticui,  to  w- 
come  iilenL 
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Contrcmtfico  (iremo\  ?re,  eontremni, 
to  begin  to  tremble. 

Defervesco  {ferveo),  J?re,  deferbnii  to 
cease  Jennentinp. 

DeIite<sco  (laieo),  ere,  delitui,  to  be  con- 
cealed. 

Efferresco  ( /erwo),  fire,  efferbui,  to  be- 
gin to  boiC 

Kxcandesco  {candeo),  £re,  excandui, 
to  ffrowhoL 

Exttmesco  and  pertimesco  (<tm«o),  ^re, 
extimni,  to  become  frightened. 

Floresco  and  de-  or  effloresco  ijhreo), 
ore,  efflorui,  to  begin  to  blosiota. 

Haeresco  and  ad-  or  inhaeresco  (/me- 
reo)f  ere,  iohaesi,  to  atStere  to,  to  in- 
here. 

Horreflco  and  ex-  or  perhorresco  {hor- 
reo)j  £ie,  exhorrui,  to  be  terrified. 

Ingcmisco  (gemo),  £re,  ingemni,  to  be- 
gin to  dgh. 

Intumesco  {lumeo),  Sre,  intumai,  to 
begin  to  stoelL 

Imiucisco  iraucio)j  ere,  irrausii  to 
grow  hoarse. 

Laiiguesco  and  e-  or  relangne^co  {tan- 
gueo)y  $re,  elangai,  to  become  languid, 

3.  Inchoatives  derived  from  noons  and  adjectives^  without  a 
perfect:  — 


Liqnesco  (Bqueo\  ?ro,  licul,  to  begin  to 
meh. 

Madesco  {madeo),  (re,  tnadui,  to  be- 
come weL 

Marcesco  and  com-  or  emarcesoo  (mar- 
ceo),  ere,  emarcai,  to  decay,  neither. 

Occallesco  (calleo),  (re,  occiuui,  tobe- 
cotne  caUous. 

Pallesco  and  expalTesoo  (/MiOeo),  (re, 
pallui,  to  turn  pale. 

Putresco  (/w/reo),  (re,  pntmi,  to  deettg, 

Resipisco  {sapio)^  (re,  resipui,  to  re- 
cover one's  senses  again, 

Bubesco  and  erubesco  (rvbeo\  (re, 
erubai,  to  become  red,  to  redden. 

Senesoo  and  conaeneaco  (seneo),  &wc, 
cousenui,  to  grow  okL 

Stupesco  and  ob^tupesco  (gtupeo),  (re, 
obstapui,  to  become  askmisned. 

Tabesco  (tofteo),  ere,  tabui,  to  wither; 
pose  away. 

Tepesco  (tepeo),  (re,  tepui,  to  becmne 
tepid. 

Vtresco  and  can-,  e-^  or  reviresco  (n- 
reo),  Yirui,  to  turn  green. 


Ae^^sco  {aeger\  (re,  to/oH  tick, 
Ditesco  {^ves).  (re,  to  become  rick, 
Dalcesco  (dulcis),  (re,  to  turn  sweeL 
Gmndesco  (grandis),  ere,  to  grow  up. 
Gravesco  ana  ingravesco  {gravis),  (re, 

to  become  heavy ;  to  grow  worse, 
Incurvesco  {curvus),    (re,    to  become 

crooked. 
Integrasco  {inUger),  (re,  to  begin  anew 

or  afresh. 
Jnvenesco  (juoenis),  (re,  to  grow  young 

again. 

4.  Inchoatives  derived  from  nouns  or  adjectives,  with  a  |H!r- 
fect  in  ut: — 


^fitesco  [mitis),  ere,  to  grow  gende, 

MoUeeco  {molUs),  ere,  to  become  snfU 

Pinguesco  (jdnauis),  (re,  to  become  fat. 

Plumesco  (/i/tima),  ere,  to  become 
fiedged. 

Puera«co  and  repuenwoo  {puer),  f^re^ 
to  prow  up  to  be  a  b<»y. 

Stenlesco  {sierilis),  (re,  to  become  ster- 
ile, 

Tenereaco  and  teiierasoo  (lener),  ire, 
to  become  tender. 


Crebresco  and  in-  or  percrebresco  {ere- 
ber).  (re,  crebrui,  to  increase,  to 
grow  frequent. 

Duresco  and  obdnrejico  (durus),  ere, 
durui,  to  grow  hard, 

Kvaneeco  (vanus),  (re,  evanui,  to  van- 
ish. 

Innotesco  (noius),  (re,  innotui,  to  be- 
come known, 

Macresco  (macer),  (re,  mocrui,  to  be- 
come lean. 

Mansnesco  (mansuetus),  (re,  mausue- 
vi,  to  grmo  gentle. 


Matnre^co  (maturus),  (re,  matuni'i,  to 

become  ri/>e. 
Nipesco  {niger),  (re,  nignii,  to  turn 

Obmutesco  (mutus),  (re,  obinutui,  io 

betome  dumb  or  mute. 
Obsurdesco  {turdus),  (re,  obsurdui,  to 

become  deaf. 
Becnideeco  (crudus),  (re,  recnidui,  to 

break  open  afresh  (of  wounds). 
Vilesco  and  evile«co(r*7M),  (re,  evilai, 

to  become  low,  oftrifing  value. 
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A^  ab,  abi^  how  nsed,  624^  RenL  2. 
With  passive  verbs.  165,  H. 

ab  adoUtcentiay  819,  Rem.  6. 

abestf  in  the  expressions  tantum  ahett 
flrf . . .  tff,  197,  Cf  and  wm  mnUum 
obesi  9Min,  570. 

abkincj  how  nsed,  817,  D. 

Ablative,  terminations  of,  50,  Cj  of 
gerunds,  116,  d ;  —^  after  eompara- 

atives,    224-225  ;    of  place  : 

leftere  f  808,  B ;  K^enctj  id,  €[  

of  time :  irAenf  816,  Bj  wUkvn  whcA 

timet  817,  C;  ofcanRe,418,  B; 

of  the  means  or  instrument,  419, 

C;  of  mode  or  manner,  425,  A  ; 

sigjnifving  viih   respect   to,  in 

point  ofy  426,  B ;  of  quality,  427,  C; 
of  the  price  or  value,  484,  A ;  after 
verbs  of  plenty  or  want,  486,  B; 
after  verbs  denoting  separation,  dif- 
ference, or  distance,  486,  C;  after 
iitor,  JJTWor,  fungor^  &c.,  448,  A; 
after  aignut^  tndigntu,  contenttu,  &c., 
444,  B ;  after  fuilus,  prognatus^  jcc., 
446,  C;  after  prepositions^  id.  D ; 
after  verbs  compounded  with  a,  <2e, 
or  M?,  446,  E;  after  verbs  of  placing, 
putting,  sitting,  &c.,  446,/'. Abla- 
tive Absolute,  451  -  456.  Ablat.  of  the 
perf.  part  used  absolutely,  455,  E, 

tduohere,  with  the  gen.,  408,  A. 

Abstract  Nouns,  88.  8. 

abundare^  cx)nstr.,  486,  B. 

abunde,  with  the  gen.,  881,  A.  4. 

-afttUL  ablative  pi.  in,  46,  note  f. 

acco£t  «/,  297,  F.  1 ;  accedit  juod, 
299,  Rem.  2. 

Accents,  5,  /. 

Accentuation,  6,  /  1-6. 

accidit «(,  297,  F.  2. 

accufore,  wiUi  the  gen.,  408,  A. 


Accusative,  terminations  of,  50,  C;  of 
gerunds,  116,  c ;  of  place,  808,  Ay  and 
809-810  ;  of  time,  815,  A ;  denoting 
extent  of  space,  440,  D ;  after  transi- 
tive verbs,  824,  A  ;  omitted,  825, 
Rem.  4  ;  after  verbals,  826,  Rem.  7  ; 
after  neuter  verbs,  826,  B  and  827, 
C;  after  compound  verbs,  832,  A ; 
after  impersonal  verbs,  834,  B  and  C; 
in  the  sense  of  om  to,  witk  reaped  to, 
836,  D;  after  interjections  and  in  ex- 
clamations, 843,/);  after  prepositions, 
844,  II. ;  —  as  the  subject  of  an  infini- 
tive, 287,  A ;  omitted,  292,  Rem.  12. 

Accusative?,  two.  after  docere  and  ce- 
tore,  840,  A ;  after  verbs  of  asking, 
inquiring,  and  demanding,  341,  B; 
after  verbs  of  naming,  calling,  es- 
teeming;, &c.,  842,  C. 

Accfuattvus  cum  Jnfinitivo,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  finite  verb,  287,£f; as  the 

object  of  a  finite  verb,  after  verba 
temuum  et  affeciwimy  288,  II.  1  ;  as 
the  object  ofa  volition,  289.  2  ;  after 
verba  declarant  290.  8  ;  as  the  ap- 
podtum  of  a  noun,  &c.,  290,  C;  in 
impassioned  exclamations,  290,  D; 

exchanging  with  u^  294  and 

295  ;  with  tpHod^  298,  H. 

ac  M,  with  the  subj.,  576,  II. 

Active  voice,  110  ;  reguUr  conjuga- 
tion of,  664-666. 

ady  constr.,  156,  note  f. 

adeo^  followed  \}j  ti^  566. 

adht»c  locorum,  882,  Rem.  2. 

ade$te^  constr.,  167. 

Adjectives,  declined,  singular,  18  and 

21 ;  plural,  49  and  50 ; agreement 

of,  186-189;  used  instead  ofad verbs, 
187,  Rem.  6 ;  belonging  to  tvro  or  more 
DOOxiB,  188,  Bern.  lO  ;  to  a  collective 
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noun,  188,  Rem.  11  ;  nsed  substan- 
tively, 198  ;  in  the  neuter  gender, 
194,  Rem.  4  ;  used  partitively,  188, 
Rem.  12  ;  instead  or  the  genitive  of 

nouns,  374,  Rem.  6 ; derivation  of, 

604-607;  used  adverbially,  616,  C  2, 

and  617. 6  ; comparison  of.  212- 

217.  Adjectives  followed  by  the  doA 
live,  861-858;  by  the  genitive,  390- 
893;  by  the  ablative,  444-445;  by  an 
infinitive,  288,  C;  in  the  con- 
struction of  tlie  ablative  absolute, 
468.  D ;  place  in  the  sentence,  649,  IL 

ad  id  locorum,  882,  Rem.  2. 

admonerty  with  Ace.  cum  Inf.  or  «<, 
295,  D;  with  the  cen.  899,  B. 

adtpergere,  coustr.  868,  D. 

Adverbs,  613,  A ;  of  place,  618,  B,  1 ; 
of  time,  number,  and  order,  614,  II. ; 
of  quality,  manber,  &c.,  614,  III.; 
correlative,  615,  IV.;  —numeral 
adverbs,  94,  F;  ordinal  adverbs,  614. 

8  (of  I.)  and  8  (of  IL);  with  the 

genitive,  888,  Rem.  6,  and  885,  Rem. 
4;  used  as  prepositions,  624,  Rem.  6; 
—  comparison  of,  220-221. 

Adverbs,  aerivation  of,  616,  in  i  and 
f«r,  id,  1 ;  in  um  and  ^,  id.  2;  in  Uim, 

id.  S;   in  Um  and  sim,  id,  4 ;  

formed  from  the  accusative  of  nouns, 
&c.,  617.  6  ^  from  ablatives,  id,  6  ; 
from  verbs,  td.  7  ;  compounds,  id,  8. 

iudet,  omitted,  876,  b, 

aequalitj  constr.,  861.  1. 

aeque  ac.  212,  B.  1. 

aesUmart^  with  the  genitive,  898,  A. 

affatim^  with  the  gen.  863,  Rem.  6. 

afliniB,  constr.,  862.  6. 

Agent,  after  passive  verbs,  expressed 
by  the  ablative  with  a  or  a6, 165,  i7; 
by  the  dative,  117,  D  and  866,  A, 

Agreement,  149,  Ff  of  verbs,  163,  A  ; 
of  adjectives,  adjective  pronouns,  and 
participles.  186-189;  of  relatives,  200 
-202  and  206-208. 

otn'  for  atsntj  182. 

aiOf  inflected,  671,  C  1. 

aUenartj  constr.,  487,  Rem.  2. 

aliemu,  constr.  862,  note  *. 

alujunntumj  with  the  gen.,  66,  Rem.  6. 

aUquid  with  the  gen.  22,  C;  distinot 
from  aUquodf  66,  Rem.  1. 

idiquiif  declined,  84  and  64. 

aUquo^  adverb,  138. 

-o/w,  adjectives  in,  506,  C.  4. 

aliuM  and  €Uterf  difference  between,  92, 
B. 

alitu  —  oZtum,  alter  —  aUerum,  with 
verb  in  the  pluraL  164,  B,  Rem.  2  ; 
place  of,  668,  VlIL 

aller,  declined,  92. 


amU,  iDseparable  preposition,  616,  IL 

amhire.  conjugated,  670,  Remarks. 

ambo,  declined  and  defined,  97. 

aiiMciw,  constr.,  351,  note  {. 

Amplificatives,  89.  8. 

ampHtUf  with  ^uatn  omitted,  106,  K 

an,^  in  disjunctive  questions,  547,  II.  S. 

afdmam^  gender  of,  485,  RenL  4. 

animi  for  aiumo,  892.  Rem.  S. 

an  fion,  how  used,  647,  II.  8. 

Anomalous,  comparison,  218 :  Terbs. 
666-671. 

Answers  to  questions,  how  expressed, 
646,1V.     ^  ^ 

atUe,  denoting  relations  of  time,  816,  E. 

Antecedent,  201,  Rem.  1;  coromooly 
precedes  the  relative,  id.  Rem.  6 ; 
understood,  id.  Rem.  7;  entirely  tap- 
pressed,  202,  Rem.  8  ;  attracted  hito 
the  case  of  the  relative,  id.  Rem.  9; 
double  antecedent,  206,  A^  L 

Antepenult,  6  ;  its  accent,  6.  8. 

antequam  and  prnisguam,  constr.,  578. 

-dnu»,  adjectives  in,  606,  IL  1. 

apage^  606.  8. 

Apodosis,  661,  B, 

Aposiopesis,  826. 

appeUarCf  with  two  accusatives,  842,  C 

amettfUj  with  the  genitive,  892,  B. 

Apposition,  179,  A;  in  the  oblique 
cases,  160,  Rem.  2;  of  a  pronoun  and 
a  noun,  id,  8  ;  between  nouns  of  dif- 
ferent genders,  idL  4  ;  to  two  or  m«Mne 
nouns,  id,  6 ;  between  adjectives,  181, 
Rem.  9 ;  to  an  entire  clause,  id.  Rem. 
10;  genitive  instead  of,  id.  Rem.  11 ; 
between  a  genitive  and  an  ablative^ 
id.  Rem.  12. 

apiutj  constr.  862.  8 ;  aalm  fwi,  witii 
the  subjunctive,  690,  F, 

apudf  167. 

oytia,  understood,  193,  Rem.  8. 

•<irf  nouns  in,  13,  note  |. 

arguercj  with  the  genit.,  408,  A. 

-ariugj  adjectives  in,  606,  7. 

-ai,  nouns  in,  16.  6  ;  Greek  ace  plur. 
in,  600,  Rem.  8 ;  adjectives  in  at  and 
ontis,  607.  2. 

Assimilation  of  consonants  in  compo» 
sition,  124,  Rem.  2. 

**At  home"  and  "hooie,**  how  ex- 
pressed, 182,  G. 

Athotf  declined,  497. 

atqve,  76,  M. 

Attraction,  202,  Rem.  9  ;  169. 6;  367, 
note. 

-altUf  participles  in,  269,  A;  a^ieotives 
in,  606. 10. 

atuctiftare,  197)  note  f. 

atisim  for  atmu  dm,  289,  e. 

am  and  m/,  defined,  888,  C 
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aii<-.  Mil,  888  and  684. 

auiem,  place  of,  88,  JS, 

ararus  and  avidm,  with  the  genit., 

891. 1. 
av€y  606.  8. 
-ax.  Verbals  in,  with  the  genit,  898, 

Bem.2.    * 

B. 


heUmn^  construed  like  names  of  towns, 

810,  b,  c. 

bene  te,  848,  note. 

benedicere^  with  the  dat,  868,  Rem.  8. 
biduum,  tridtmm,  822. 
-bilitf  adjectives  in,  605;  with  the  dat, 
858.  10;   with  the  supine  in  fc,  260, 

Rem.  2. 
boni facia  or  comtulo^  899,  Rem.  2. 
&W,  declined,  16,  note  ||. 
brevif  with  tempore  understood,  194, 

Rem.  8. 
-itmdut,  verbal  adjectives  in,  604,  B. 


C. 

C,  sound  of,  8,  £  1. 

canere  receptui,  to  sound  a  retreat, 

867,  Rem.  2. 

capitis  or  capite  damnare,  410,  note. 
Cardinal  numbers,  73,  B  ,*  list  of,  76  - 

78. 
caro,  omitted,  198,  Rem.  8. 
Cases  of  nouns,  7.  K, 
Cause,  ablative  or,  418 ;  various  other 

modes  of  expressing,  419,  Rem.  1-6. 
cama  and  gratia,  with  mea,  tua,  mta, 

584;  omitted,  87^,  6. 
cave,  form  of  imperative,  606,  Rem.  8; 

with  the  subjunct.  without  ne,  297,  G. 
-ce  and  -€»»«,  enclitic,  87,  Rem.  1. 
cedo,  imperative,  672.  9. 
celare,  with  two  accns.,  840,  A. 
ceu,  with  the  subjunctive,  676,  IL 
Chf  sound  of,  8,  £.  2. 
do  or  deo,  677.  8  and  686. 
circumdare  and  drcumfundere,  constr., 

868,  x/. 

cis,  dtra,  845. 

clamy  adv.  and  prep.,  626,  Renu  6. 

Clauses,  co^rdmate  and  subordinate, 

149,  E;  arraneeroent  of,  657,  D, 
coenare  and  hmitare,  with  the  genit, 

899,  Rem.  2. 
eoept,  conjugated,  672.  4. 
Collectiye  nouns,  88,  £  2 ;   with  a 

plural  verb.  154,  B. 
coUibet  or  coUibiimn  est,  404. 
com^  for  cujn,  in   composition   with 

verbs,  126,  note  4. 


commUerari,  constr.,  401,  Rem.  1. 

commmnU,  with  dative,  852.  6. 

Comparative  degree,  212,  ^.  8 ;  formop- 
tion  of,  213,  C;  expressed  by  minuj, 
magie,  212,  /?.  2,  8 ;  by  antey  prae, 

praeUr,  and  tupra^  227,  Rem.  5  ; 
rendered  emphatic  by  tnagis,  minus, 
poUus,  id.  Rem.  6. 

Comparative.«,  inflected,  217,  A ;  

construction  of:  with  the  ablative,  224, 
A ;  with  ablative  omitted,  225,  Rem. 
1  ;  with  Attain.  225,  B;  with  quam 
omitted,  227,  C{  two  comparHtivcs 
connected  by  gwim^  228,  D;  modified 
by  adverbs,  229,  F, 

Comparison,  of  adjectives,  212-217; 
rejmlar,  213,  C;  anomalous  213,  D; 
defective,  214,  £;  bv  aeque  —  ac, 
minus  —  quam,  212,  i?;   by  magis, 

maxime,    216,   F;    adjectives 

which  admit  of  none,  216,  6. 

Comparison,  of  adverbs,  repiilar,  220, 
A ;  anomalous,  id,  B;  defective,  id. 

a 

comperlus,  with  the  'genitive,  410, 
Rem.  6. 

complere,  constr.  485,  B,  and  Rem.  1. 

comptures,  declined,  104,  C;  sense  of, 
107. 

compos,  with  the  genitive,  391.  4. 

Componnd,  snbstuiitives,  CO,  D;  verb!*, 

124-126;  adverbs,  617.  8  ;    sub-'  ^ 

ject,  148,  D ;  predicate,  itl ;  sen- 
tences, 149,  D;  words,  how  divided, 
6,  d, 

condudt,  with  the  dative,  856,  A. 

conjidere,  constr.,  358,  Rem.  4. 

Omfugatio  Periphrasfua^  261,  D. 

Conjugation  of  verb*,  110,  B;  of  reg- 
ular verbs,  664-665;  of  anomalous 
verbs,  666-671  ;  of  defective  verbs, 
671-673  ;  of  impersonal  verbs,  371 ; 
— —  verbs  of  the  four  conjugations 
alphabetically  arranged,  678-689. 

Conjunctions,  classified,  632-633 ;  cop- 
ulative, disjunctive,  and  adversative, 
how  used,  633;  double,  634,  C;  omit- 
ted, id.  Rem.  8  ;  in  correlation  with 
each  other,  635,  £;  adv^erbs  repented 
like  conjunctions,  id.  D ;  place  of  in 
sentences,  653,  C,  and  654,  II. 

conjunctus,  with  the  abhit.,  426,  note. 

consdus,  constr.,  891,  note  f* 

Omsecuiio  Ttmporum,  527-531. 

consentaneum  est,  288,  Rem.  2. 

consentire,  constr.,  859  and  538-689. 

conndere,  constr.,  446,  F. 

Consonants,  sounds  of,  2-8. 

Cbnsiructio  ad  s^sin,  168,  Rem.  2. 

Construction,  of  sentences,  147-150; 
of  the  comparative,  224-230;  of  the 
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«np€rlfltiv<»,  2.3t-234  ;  of  nnmen  of 

plarca,  308-310;  of  time,  315-819. 
contnlvre^  constr.,  358,  Kern.  6. 
tontentu$f  with  the  ablat.,  444,  B, 
<imtinyil  ut,  297,  F.  2. 
Contnicted  syllables,  their  quantity, 

5,  ff,  2. 
Contraction  of   the   second   root   of 

verbs,  239. 
ctmveiiU  mUii,  constr.,  858,  Rem.  4. 
CoiTelatives,  201.  Item.  3,  and  208. 11; 

adverbs,  615, 1 V. 
rrederetf  you   would  have  supposed, 

558,  Kem.  2. 
Crime,  expressed  by  the  genit,  after 

verbs,  408,  A. 

cfi'/nine,  omitted,  409,  Rem.  1. 
cvjug^  a,  urn,  41,  Rem.  4. 
-cnltu^  a,  urn.  diminutives  in,  89.  7. 
(Mm,  with  tne  abl.,  133;  annexed  to 

pronouns,  id.  note;  place  of,  662,  VU. 
-i'wuiut^  pronoun  in,  41,  C;  adverbs, 

G15. 

cuptre^  oonstr..  128,  note. 
cnpiduf^  with  tne  gen.,  891. 1. 
cura  ««,  for  the  imper.,  606,  Rem.  8. 
curartf  constr.,  266-257,  and  294,  (Z 


D. 

damnare^  constr.,  408,  A. 

dare,  with  a  short.  111,  note  %  ;  con- 
struction of,  113,  G. 

Dative,  terminations  of,  60,  C;  of 
gerunds,  116^  h  ;  as  the  remote  ob- 
ject of  transitive  verbs,  849 ;  after 
neuter  verbs,  350,  C;  denoting  pos- 
session or  want  with  mm  or  deetse, 
350,  Rem.  2  ;  after  adjectives,  861- 
353 ;  af^er  various  intransitive  verbs, 
356,  A ;  after  verbs  compounded  with 
mtis,  beney  and  ntale,  or  with  certain 

prepositions,  858-360; dative  of 

the  agent,  after  participles  in  dut, 
865,  A  ;  after  passive  verbs,  866, 
Rem,  8  ;  after  adverbs  and  in- 
terjections, 869,  F;  used  instead  of 
tlie  genit.,  874,  Rem.  7  ;  construc- 
tions instead  of,  868,  D. 

I).itivef«,  two,  after  turn,  fo,  do^  &c., 
.366,  B;  by  attraction  with  ffuki  at 
nojnen,  867,  C;  by  attraction  with 
Iket  Mse,  169,  Rem.  6. 

dtbebat,  indie,  instead  of  the  subjunc- 
tive, 636. 

decet  and  dedecet^  constr.,  835,  Rem.  2. 

Declension  of  nouns,  first,  7-8  ;  sec- 
ond, 10-11;  third,  12-13  ;  genitive 
of  the  third,  15-17;  fourth,  24;  fifth, 
2G  ;  of  adjectives,  first  and  sec- 


oml,17-18;  tliirrl,  21-22  ;  de- 
clension of  the  plural  of  nouiw  and 

adjectives,  44-61;  declension  of 

Greek  nouns,  496-500. 

dedocere,  constr.,  340,  A, 

daessty  with  the  dat.,  360,  Rem.  2. 

Defective,  nouns,  61, 67,  and  70-71 ; 

adjectives,  62.  7  and  72,  C; 

verbs,  671-678. 

drjit,  with  the  dat.,  860,  Rem.  2. 

defungiy  constr.,  448.  A. 

Degrees  of  comparison,  explained,  212. 

dehctari,  constr.,  298,  if,  and  376. 

dtUcUa  me,  834,  C 

Demonstrative  pronouns,  36-37 ;  plu- 
ral of,  64 ;  used  as  determinatives  be- 
fore relatives,  201,  Rem.  2;  as  parti- 
ives,  381,  ^.  8  ;  in  the  ace.  after 
neuter  verbs,  827,  Rem.  ;  for  reflex- 
ives, 473.  2;  omitted,  22,  A  and  163, 
Rem.  1;  place  of,  650,  III. 

Denominative,  verbs,  137,  C;  adjec- 
tives, 604,  A. 

Dependent  clauses,  149,  E;  containing; 
an  indirect  question,  661 ;  containing 
the  opinion  of  another,  697,  />. 

Deponent  verbs,  110.  3;  present,  173— 
174  ;  perfect,  246 ;  imperfect,  276- 
277;  pluperfect,  464,  E;  first  future, 
614;  second  future,  621;  imptoitivc, 
604-605;  infinitive,  258-264;  parti- 
ciples, 260,  C;  HsU  of,  666-CS9. 

Derivation,  of  substantives,  88-89;  of 
verbs,  136-137  ;  of  at^jectives,  604- 
607;  of  adverbs,  616-617. 

Desideratives  186,  B,  2,  and  686,  Rem. 

deugnare^  with  two  accusatives,  842.  C 

Determinative  pronouns,  42  and  64- 
65. 

d*!Urrert  with  oHomtims  and  ne,  571, 
VI. 

die,  imperative,  606,  Rem.  1. 

dicert,  omitted,  164,  Rem.  6. 

dicitur,  constr.,  292,  Rem.  9. 

(/<>«,  gender  of,  26,  A. 

Difference,  degree  of,  expressed  hy 
the  abl.,  229,  Rem.  8  and  4. 

dificiUi,  with  supines,  249,  €;  with 
the  inf.  or  ad^  250,  Rem.  4. 

dtgnari^  with  the  abl.,  443,  A. 

digmu,  with  the  abl.,  444,  B;  with 
supines,  249,  C;  with  qvi  nud  sabj., 
690,  F. 

Diminutive,  ^louns,  89.  7 ;  verba,  137. 
4 ;  adjectives,  607,  />. 

Diphthongs,  1,  C;  quantity  of,  6,  JL  S. 

dt$  or  dij  prefix  to  verbs,  125,  B. 

distnre,  constr.,  436,  G^  and  473. 

Distributive  nunoerals,  74,  />;  use  of^ 
id.  Ef  list  of,  76-78. 

docertf  constr.,  840,  Aj  and  Beraariok 
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dolere,  how  nned,  100,  And  398,  'IL 
domuM^  declined,  24,  A ;  oonstraotion 
of,  132. 

donart^  constr.,  868,  D, 
dvneCf  constr.,  678, 1). 
Doubtful.gender,  484,  note. 
dulnto^  constr.,  671,  Rem.  4;  fion  dubito^ 

670.  8,  and  671,  Rem.  8 ;  dMto  an, 

671,  Rem.  4. 

</tir,  impemtive,  606,  Rem.  1. 

duim,  for  dem,  141,  Rem. 

duui  and  dlwRiNodb,  irith  the  sabj.,  677, 

dtmm.  for  duorunij  78,  Rem.  2. 
cAin,  declined,  78,  B. 
-duM,  participlefl  In,  117. 


161,  note  t  ;  thrown  ont  in  the  post 

tenses,  289,  e. 
-fre  for  -erunl^  288,  note. 
-errimuA,  superlative  in,  213,  D.  1. 
esse,  omitted,  292,  Rem.  11. 
ttt  qui,  e*t  quod^  est «/,  with  the  subj., 

687,  C,  and  688,  Reni.  1. 
et  —  e/,  €t  —  neque,  &o.,  634,  C. 
edamnuMj  100. 
-eui;  adjectives  in,  606,  C  1. 
evenit  irf,  296,  F,  2. 
expedirt,  constr.,  437,  Rem.  1. 
eaepen,  with  the  genit.,  391.  4. 
ex  quo  (tempore),  429  and  4^1. 
txuertj  constr.,  868,  D. 


F. 


K,  nonns  in,  12,  A ;  Greek  noons  in 
#,  496,  B;  adverbs  in,  616. 1. 

e  or  ex,  use  of,  14,  E, 

ecce,  with  Nom.  and  Ace.,  848,  J).  I. ; 
in  pronouns  lilce  eccum,  ecciUum^  &c., 
87,  Rem.  2. 

ecquid  in  questions,  8,  note. 

ecquUf  declined,  64;  sense  of,  66,  Rem. 
8. 

edepci,  642.  Rem.  2. 

editn  for  edom,  141,  Rem. 

editu*,  with  the  abl.,  646,  C 

edOy  conjugated,  668. 

efficere  ut,  296,  K 

eaere,  constr.,  118,  ff, 

efui  for  iumt.  470,  Rem.,  478,  Rem.  2. 

Elision,  4,  F, 

Kllipsis,  of  nonns,  108,  Rem.  8  ;  of 
subject,  168,  Rem.  1  and  2  ;  of  the 
pronominal  subject  ace.,  292,  Rem. 
12  ;  of  the  verb.  164,  Riem.  6,  and 
826,  6 ;  of  the  object  of  verbs,  826,  4 ; 
of  M,  ea,  id,  14,  i>  ;  of  non,  684, note; 
of  conjunctions,  684,  Rem.  8. 

Emphatic  word,  in  sentences,  648,  A 
and  jS. 

Knclitics,  their  influence  on  the  ac- 
cent, 6,  Rem.  6. 

emere,  constr.,  898,  A,  and  484,  A. 

en,  interjection  with  the  nom.,  844. 

-endm  and  -undue,  participles  in,  117, 
Rem. 

enim  and  luiiii,  place  of,  888  and  664. 

enimvero,  in  answers,  646,  IV. 

-ensis,  adjectives  in,  607.  2. 

-entietimue,  superlative  in,  213,  D.  8. 

CO,  with  comparatives,  230,  Rem.  4 ; 
with  the  genit.,  882,  Rem.  8. 

eo  (to  go),  conjugated,  669.  9. 

Equality,  comparison  of,  212,  B. 

•evy  annezod  to  the  infinitive  passive, 
59 


y*ae,  imperative,  606,  Rem.  1  ;  with 

the  snbj.,  id.  Rem.  8. 
faeere,  passive  of,  168,  F. 
facere  ceriiorem,  848,  Rem.  2. 
favere  ul,  292,  ^  and  Rem.  1. 
fitciliM,  with  supines,  249,  C;  with  the 

infin.  or  od^  260,  Rem.  4. 
/aOi^  me,  884,  C 
fari,  defective.  671.  8. 
fat,  with  supmes,  249,  Cf  with  the 

infin.,  27^  note  |. 
faxo^fax%m,  289,  K 
febrte,  omitted,  898,  Rem.  8. 
Feminine,  gender.  4i>8  ;  nouns,  486, 

II.;  491,  A  and  if.  Except  1  and  2; 

492.  IL;  498,  £ 
fer,  imperative,  606,  Rem.  1. 
ferax,  with  the  genit,  898,  Rem.  2. 
fero,  conjugated,  669.  7. 
/rrt/^«with  the  genit,  891.  4. 
Jidere,  constr.,  444,  Rem.  8. 
Jieri  utmpoteti  qmn,  670,  Rem.  2. 
Jitiue  and/lia,  omitted,  876,  6. 
}fo,  conjugated,  669.  8;  with  the  genit, 

Jtagilart,  with  two  acoosatives,  841,  B. 

Jtocci  habere,  898,  A. 

forae  and  forit,  162. 

foretUt  666,  note. 

fore  ut,  how  used,  266,  Rem.  1,  and 
292,  Rem.  8. 

Frequentative  verbs,  186,  B.  1. 

frttut,  with  the  abl.,  444,  B. 

frui,  with  the  abl.,  448,  A. 

fugU  me,  834,  C 

fungi,  with  the  abl.,  448,  A. 
Future  tense,  first,  611-614;  subjunc- 

•  tive,  616-616  ;  —  second  or  per- 
fect, 619-623;  subjunctive,  623. 

fuiurum  esse  ul,  265,  Rem.  1,  and  292, 
Rem.  8. 
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G. 

G,  sound  of,  8,  E.  8. 

gaudto,.  161,  fiem.  4  ;  with  the  abl., 

•419,  Bern.  2;  with  Ace.  cum  Inf.  or 
qwd,  298,  K 

Gender,  483,  A  ;  nntural  gender, 

of  liTiug  beings,  483,  B  and  C;  mo- 
bUia,  4SA,  II.  ;  cummuma.  III. ;  epi^ 
coeno,  486,  b  ;  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects, masculines,  486, 1. ;  feminines, 
486,  II.;  neuters,  iiL  III.;  gram- 
matical gender,  first  decl.,  491  j  A ; 
second  decU,  tc^  B;  third  decl.,  td.C; 
fourth  d&cl.,  498,  J) :  fillh  decl.,  id.  K 

Genitive,  terminations  of,  60,  C;  sin- 
gular of  the  third  declension,  16-17  ; 
plural,  of  the  2d  decl.  contract- 
ed, 47,  note;  of  the  8d  decl.,  48j  Rem. 

2 ; after  nouns,  878  ;  subjectire 

and  objective,  id.  Rem.  2;  of  pro- 
nouns, id.  Rem.  4;  adjective  used  in- 
stead of,  id.  Rem.  6;  the  noun  before 
it  omitted,  id  Rem.  8 ;  of  qual- 
ity and  measure,  876,  B:  of  the 
Whole.  381,  A ;  of  neuter  adjectives 
after  htx^  id,  aliquid,  &c.,  282,  Rem. 
1 ;  after  neuter  adjectives,  888,  Rem. 
6;  after  adverbs,  id.  Rem.  6,  and  282, 
Rem.  2-4  ;  after  temu  and  interjec- 
tions, 888,  Rem.  8;  plural,  after 

partitives,  888-886 ;  after  noons  de- 
noting a  part  of  a  genus,  886,  Rem.  2 ; 
its  pUce  supplied  b^  ex,  de,  inter,  id,' 
Rem.  6  ;  —  genitive,  after  adjec- 
tives, 890-892;  after  participles  in 
fis,  892-893 ;  of  the  price  or  value, 
898-399 ;  after  verbs  of  reminding, 
remembering,  and  forgetting,  899- 
401;  tSier  poeniUl,  piget,  «e.,  401; 
of  the  crime,  408-410;  after  esu  and 

Jieri  with  re*  or  negottwn  understood, 
410-411  ;  after  refert  and  inUrett^ 
411-412 ;  place  of,  649,  IL 

genitus,  with  the  abl.,  445,  C 

gentium,  after  tifrt,  Sec,  382,  Rem.  2. 

genus  for  generis,  376,  Rem.  2. 

Gerundives,  constr.,  118,  £;  genit  sin- 
gular of,  in  agreement  with  a  plural, 
119,  F, 

Gerunds,  116,  A ;  constr.,  id,Bf  cases 
of,  how  used,  116. 

gloriarif  constr.,  444,  Rem.  2. 

gnarui,  with  genit.,  891.  2. 

Grammatical  gender,  488  and  491- 
493. 

grxitid  and  caved,  with  the  genit.,  419, 
Rem.  6 ;  with  the  genit  of  gerunds, 
116,  a;  omitted,  876,  6. 

grattaa  Qgert,  with  quod,  298,  H. 

gratis  constare,  399,  Rem.  6. 


gratnm  wpergraimm  fneere,  664. 
Greeic  nouns,  496;  1st  declension,  id, 

B;   2d  decl.,  497,  C:  3d  decl.,  498, 

D:  gender  of,  491-498. 
Gutturals,  2,  D, 


H. 

H,  sound  of,  8,  £1  4. 

habere,  with  two  accu«atlve5,  842,  C: 
with  the  genit,  898,  A ;  with  two  da- 
tive, 366,  B. 

habeo  or  ooii  kdbeo  qtiod,  with  the  subj^ 
688.  Rem.  2. 

houascioan,  638. 

hei  with  tlie  dat.,  869,  E  2. 

heu  with  the  ace.,  343,  D, 

Hiatus.  4,  F. 

hie  and  iUe.  declined,  36  and  64 ;  dls- 
tinguisheo,  87,  Rem.  8. 

Historical,  inftnitive,  268,  4  ;  ■  pe- 
riod, 669,  IV. 

hoc  with  the  gen.,  881,  A.  3;  hOe,  with 
comparatives,  230,  Rem.  4. 

homo  and  homines  omitted,  193,  A^ 
Rem.  1  and  2. 

hortor  with  ut,  295,  D. 

horlus  and  horti,  71,  D. 

hue  with  the  |B;en.,  882,  Rem.  8. 

hujus  non/aiio,  phrase,  399,  Rem.  2. 

humus,  constr.,  310.  6.  c. 

Hypothetical  propositions,  661-664. 


I^  sound  of,  2;  nouns  in,  13;  vocative 

m,  10,  note  t- 
-icus,  adjectives  in,  606,  C 
id  with  the  genit,  381,  A.  8. 
idaeiaUs,9Zii,b, 
id  agere  ut,  294,  C 
idem,  declined,  42,  K,  and  66,  G ;  with 

the  genit,  881,  A.  8 ;  idem  —  qui,  ac, 

atgue,  cum,  43,  F. 
idoneus  with  the  dat,  362.  8;  witli  qui 

and  the  subj.,  690,  F, 
id  temporis,  336,  b, 
-idus,  acliectives  in,  604.  B. 
igitur,  place  of,  664, 11. 
t^narttf,  with  the  genit.,  891.  2. 
•4U$  and  Uis,  adjectives  in,  604,  B,  aiKl 

606,  a 

iUe,  declined,  86  and  64;  sense  of,  87, 

Rem.  2. 
4Uimus,  superlative  in,  213,  D.  2. 
iUud  with  the  gen.,  881,  A,  8. 
•4m,  advert)s  in,  616  4. 
immo,  sense  of,  646,  Rem.  2. 
itnpatiens,  with  the  gen.,  892,  S. 
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impedirt,  constr.,  671,  VI*  and  Bam. ). 

im/ierare,  constr^  292,  Rem.  8. 

Imperative  mood,  fonnation  and  in- 
flection of,  602-606 ;  various  formu- 
las for,  606,  Rem.  8 ;  its  place  sup- 
plied by  other  moods,  id.  Rem.  4  ; 

use  of  imp.  present,  607,  1.  ; 

future,  id.  11. 

Imperfect  tense,  formation  and  inflec- 
tion  of,  active,  268-271 ;   passive, 

274-276 ;  deponent,  276-277 ;  

its  u»e,  266-268. 

impen^iis,  with  th(  gen.,  891 

Impersonal  verbs,  defined  and  classi- 
fied, 801-804;  with  the  ace,  834,  B 
and  C;  with  the  dat,  866,  A ;  with 
the  gen.,  401,  C  and  411,  C;  with 
the  abl.,  411,  C 

itnpetiire^  constr.,  868,  D. 

iftwonere,  conntr.,  447.  Rem. 

•'  I  must,"  **  I  am  obliged,"  how  ejr 
pressed,  171,  i>. 

tit,  constr.,  161,  If, 

Inceptive  or 

Inchoative  verbs,  186,  M,  8 ;  lists  of 
themj  689-690. 

ludechnable,  nouns,  61,  JSf  ac^eo- 
tives,  id.  E.  7. 

Indefinite,  pronouns,  84  and  64:  ad- 
verbs, 616,  ly. 

Independent  sentences,  149,  £, 

Indicative  mood,  used  in  absolute  as- 
sertions, 634, 1. ;  in  direct  questioii^ 
686,  II.;  in  conditional  clauses,  td. 
III. ;  peculiar  use  of,  686,  B ;  in  gen- 
eral relative  expressions,  637,  II.  ; 
with  tipi  —  Ave,  id.  III.  ;  in  inter- 
jected clauses,  696,  Rem.  1  and  2  ; 
697,  Rem.  1  and  2. 

iwUgerty  constr.,  113,  B* 

indi^us,  with  the  ablat.,  444,  ^;  with 
qm  and  the  subj.,  610,  F. 

Indirect,  questions,  660,  D ;  discourse, 
696,  Rem. 

induere,  constr.,  868,  D. 

Inferiority,  expressed  by  ffuntis— ^tiom 
and  flnmnte,  212,  B.  2. 

Infinitive,  difibrent  forms  and  tenses 
of,  263-266  ;    future  expressed  by 

fare  iif,  266,  Rem.  1,  and  292,  Rem. 
8  ;  used  substantively,  61,  Rem.  6 ; 
historical,  268,  Rem.  4)  mstead  of 
«/,  296,  Rem.  1 ;  as  the  subject  of  a 
verb,  281, 1.;  as  the  object  of  what 
verbs, id.  II.  and  282,  Remarks;  with 
a  subject  in  the  ace,  287,  A ;  used 
aAcr  certain  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
verbs,  instead  of  the  gerund,  282. 

Rem.  2.     Infin.  present  instead 

of  the  participle,  291,  Rem.  2 ;  in  the 
sense  of  the  im|)erfect,  id.  Reoa.  B  i  In 


the  sense  cf  the  perfect,  id.  Rem.  4  ; 
instead  of  the  future,  id.  Rem.  6. 
»—  Infin.  perf.  in  the  sense  of  the 
plnperL,  291,  Rem.  8;  in  the  sense  of 
the  present,  id.  Rem.  6.    Infin. 

riive  used  impersonally,  292,  Rem. 
.  esie  omitted,  id.  Rem.  11. 
Inflection,  7,  K. 
numicut  with  the  dat.,  861.  4. 
**  In  order  to,"  **  for  the  purpose  of," 

how  expressed,  148,  D  and  248,  A ; 

249,  Rem.  4. 
inmiam^  inquit,  conjugated,  671,  C  2; 

place  of,  666,  III. 
mfottf  with  the  genlt.,  891.  2. 
inscribert,  constr.,  447,  Rem. 
ituoHtuM,  with  the  dat.,  862.  7. 
intpergere^  CQnstr.,  868,  D. 
'*  histcad  of,"  how  expressed,  197,  C 
Instrument,  ablat.  of  the  means  and, 

419,  C;  expressed  by  ptr,  uperOy  &c., 

420,  Rem.  1  and  2. 
inguetiUj  with  the  gen..  891.  8. 
Intensive,  pronoun  (^pse),  29,  J> ;  used 

for  the  aemonst  w,  478,  Rem.  8 ; 
^^v«rb8,187.6. 

ifUer  with  the  gerund,  116,  c. 

itUtrdicere.  constr.,  488,  Rem.  4. 

interea  b)ct,  882,  Rem.  2. 

sfi/eresM,  with  th6  dat,  167  and  868, 
B. 

intereii,  constr.,  411,  C 

Interjected  clauses,  in  the  subjunct., 
696-697;  m  the  Indic,  696,  Rem.  1 
and  2,  and  697,  Rem.  1  and  2. 

Interjections,  642-644;  construction 
of,  643. 

inUrrogare.,  constr.,  841,  A. 

Interrogiitive,  pronouns,  89-41;  ad- 
verbs, 644,  It.  and  615;  sentences, 
643-648. 

Intransitive  verbs,  with  the  aco.  of 
kindred  signification,  826,  B;  with 
the  ace.  generally,  827,  C:  with  the 
dat,  850,C;  made  transitive  by  com- 
position^ 882,  A. 

-tfiiii,  adjectives  in,  606.  6. 

invtmufUntr  qui,  with  the  sabj.,  687,  C 

-to,  verbals  m,  89.  9. 

(pse,  declined,  80  and  68 ;  used  for  the 
reflexive,  478.  8. 

irtuci,  with  the  dat,  866,  A. 

ire,  with  tlie  supine,  248,  Rem.  1. 

sri,  in  the  fut  infin.  passive,  182.  7, 
and  249,  Rem.  8. 

if,  declined,  36,  A^  and  64,  D ;  for  the 
reflexive,  473.  2  ;  omitted,  81,  note, 
and  292,  Rem.  12. 

it  —  ^t,  42,  i>,  and  66,  G. 

-u  for  -»6tM,  48,  Rem.  3 ;  -is  for  -«s,  aco. 
pi.,  id.  Rem.  4. 
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iffe,  declined,  86,  A  and  54,  D;  de- 
fined, 87,  Rem.  4. 
ittic  and  i/2ir,  87,  Rem.  6. 
utud,  with  the  gen.  381,  A.  8. 
itaque,  place  of,  664,  IL 
itett  gen.  ifinmi,  16,  note  ^. 
-Iter,  adverbs  in,  616,  C  1. 
-l<iM,  adverbB  in,  616,  C  8. 
-iMi,  genitives  in,  40,  note  X» 

J. 

J,  value  of,  8,  E.  6. 
jafndudum,jampridepi^  428  and  429. 
j'ecur,  gen.  j'tfoaerii,  16,  note  ^. 
jubere,  oonstr.,  206,  Rem.  8. 
jucunduSf  with  the  dat.,  861.  8,  and 

249,  a 

jvfferum,  47,  note  ♦. 
junctuB,  with  the  abl.,  426,  note. 
JugtpUtr,  gen.  Jcvi»^  16,  note  S* 
juru  conwUm^  891,  note  f. 
Jutfutandum,  declined,  60. 
jmxU  me,  constr.,  834,  C 
juxta,  prep.,  628,  B,  1  ;   adv.,  624, 
Rem.  6. 


K,  power  and  use  of,  8,  K  6. 

L. 

Labials,  2,  D. 

2a6orare,  constr.,  190. 

foetan,  with  the  abl.,  448,  A. 

hut  me  or  miftt,  834,  C.  and  836,  Bern.  8. 

Uiurug,  declined,  81,  £.  2. 

I.«eadtng  sentences.  149,  R 

Aentntf  adjectives  m,  506.  8. 

letters,  classification  and  sounds  of, 

1  -  8 ;  value  as  numerals,  76-  77. 
hberare,  constr.,  437,  Rem.  1. 
/»6ef  and  libUtun  est,  with  the  dat,  802, 

Rem.  1. 
Ucere,  with  the  genit.  or  abl.,  898,  A 

and  434,  A, 
Uc€t  esse,  with  the  ace.  or  dat,  169, 

Rem.  6. 
licet  as  conjunction,  675,  V. 
Liquids,  2,  />. 
liUeraej  71,  Df  with  distributives,  74, 

E. 
tod  and  focomm,  882,  Rem.  2. 
loci  and  hca  distincuished,  88.  F,  1. 
Ix>ng  s^rllables,  5.  //.  1,  2,  and  note. 
loHffe  with  superlatives,  288,  K  1. 
longus,  with  tne  ace.,  375,  Rem.  1,  and 

440,  i>. 


hmmtm  ett^  fbr  the  snbj.,  536,  B.  I. 
/t«us,  in  answer  to  v^en  f  317,  Rem.  3. 
4us,  «a,  han^  diminutives  in,  89.  7. 

M. 

M,  sound  of,  8,  E.  7;  final,  ulent  In 
verse,  id.  and  4,  note. 

matte  and  macti^  63,  d^  and  642,  Rem.  1. 

magie,  with  comparatives,  21^  Fg  su- 
perfluous, 227,  Rem.  6. 

magnam  partem,  836,  Rem.  2. 

magm^jMTviy  &c.,  after  verbs  of  valu- 
ing, 3»8,  A. 

magnoyparvo,  &c.,  after  verbs  of  buy- 
ing ana  selling,  484,  A, 

■maJedicere,  constr.,  359.  4. 

ffM/tm,  with  the  snbj.,  657,  A, 

maUem,  sense  of,  568,  Rem.  2. 

malOj  conjugated,  667.  5. 

mamfeettit,  with  the  gen.,  410,  Rem.  5. 

Manner,  ablat  of,  425,  A  ;  adverbs  of, 
614,  III.  2. 

Masculine  gender,  488,  A ;  nouns,  486, 
J).  I.;  491,  A,  B, and  C;  492,  U.,  Ex- 
cept 1-5;  498,2). 

materfamiUae^  declined,  60. 

Means,  ablat  of,  419,  C;  expressed  hj 
per,  &C.,  420,  Rem.  1  -^2, 

Measure,  genitive  of,  375,  B;  accu<ia- 
tive  of,  let  Rem.  1,  and  440,  B. 

mederiy  with  the  dat.,  856,  A. 

medicarif  constr.,  ^58,  Rem.  8. 

medifuJuKut,  642,  Rem.  2. 

meherade^  642,  Rem.  2  and  note  f . 

meUue  erait  for/nassel,  536,  B.  L 

memitd,  with  the  infin.  pres.  291,  Rem. 
4 ;  constr.,  399,  B^  and  400,  Rem.  2-8. 

meiRor,  with  the  gen.  891.  2. 

in  mentem  veni'f,  401,  Rem.  4. 

'met,  suffix,  29,  B,  Rem. 

metuere,  constr.,  568,  HI. 

meum,  teiim,  nifcm,  &c.  es<,  411,  Rem.  S. 

mt,  voc.  of  meat,  10,  note  f  ;  lor  vn&i, 
29j£. 

tat/id'a,  constr.  810.  6,  c. 

miUe  and  mUia.  78,  u 

fluniis,  declined,  106,  F;  with  the  gen., 
106;  without  ^uafn,  105,  E. 

mtroTy  with  qwxl  or  infin.,  298,  IL 

mitereor  and  mtserMco,  constr.,  401, 
Rem.  1. 

miseretf  with  the  ace,  844,  B ;  with 
the  gen.  401,  C 

modo,  with  the  subj.  577,  TV, 

modo  —  modb,  685,  /). 

monere,  constr.,  295,  i>,  and  299,  B, 

Monosyllables,  6.  4. 

Moods,  110.  5  ;  indicative,  534- 

688;  subj.,  651-698;  impent«02- 
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606;  infinitiTe,  253-365,  and  281- 

293. 
iriof  or  fttoris  eat,  coostr.,  286,  Rem.  2, 

and  298,  Rem.  2. 

Blotion,  verbs  of,  with  ad  or  tn,  156,  E» 
muitOj  with  the  compar..  230,  Rem.  4  ; 

with  the  snperl.,  233,  K  1. 
vNiAtim,  with  the  geiiit.,  881,  A.  2. 
muiare  and  comnwtaref  coustr.,  508. 
Mutes,  2,  J). 


N. 

fM6,  642, 1. 

nam  and  emm,  888  and  664. 

Names,  proper,  of  persons  and  places, 
88,  K  4  ;  adjectives  derived  from, 
606,  II.;    Greek  names,  496-500; 

of  winds,  months,  &c.,  486,  D.  I, ; 

of  trees,  islands,  plants,  &c.,  486,  II. 

uatUf  with  majoTf  taiwr,  214,  note  f, 
and  427,  note. 

natiu,  "old,"  with  the  ace,  816,  Rem. 
2;  "  bom  of,"  with  the  aW.,  645,  a 

nauci  habere,  898,  A, 

««,  conj.  with  the  suhj.,  667,  II.;  after 
verbs  of  fearing,  568,  III. ;  omitted, 

297,  G  ; with  the  impemt.,  606, 

Rem.  2. 

•ne^  enclitic,  646,  IIL 

nee  —  nee,  634,  C 

ntcne,  647,  II.  3. 

necetse  est,  constr.,  171,  D. 

nedum^  with  the  subj.,  677,  IV. 

«€/<i«,  with  supine,  249,  C;  with  sub- 
ject, infin.,  288,  Rem.  2. 

Negative  sentences,  542,  II. 

Negations,  two,  643,  III. 

ntgligtnt  with  the  gen.,  892,  B. 

negOy  for  nan  dicOy  353. 

neffotium^  understood,  410,  £. 

nemo,  declined,  85,  i^ 

nemo  eMt  91a,  with  the  snbj.,  687,  C, 

nemo  nan,  543,  III. 

ne  noHj  for  ut,  566,  III. 

negne  —  ne^j  634,  C 

nequeo,  conjugated,  670, 11. 

ne  —  quidem,  428. 

nequity  64  and  66,  Rem.  6. 

nt$cio  any  638. 

ncsn'tM,  with  the  gen.,  891.  2. 

neve.y  how  used,  667,  Rem  2,  and  606, 
Rem.  2  , 

netUeTy  96,  Rem.  4. 

Neuter,  nouns,  486,  III. ;  of  the  2d 
dccl.,  491,  B;  of  the  8d,  493,  III.; 

of  the  4th,  493,  IV.;  adjectives, 

used  substantively,  193,  J,  and  194, 
Rem.  4, 5,  and  6  ;  with  the  genit.,  381, 

J.  2  ;  OS  adverbs,  616,C  2; pro- 
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mmns  with  tfie  genit,  881,  A  8 ; 

possessives  used  for  genit.  of  person. 

pron.,  411,  Rem.  2 ;  verbs,  with 

the  ace,  326,  By  and  827,  Cf  p»rti> 

oiples  of,  260,  Rem.  8  ;  adverbs, 

with  the  genit.,  381,  J.  4. 

nihil  with  the  genit.,  22,  and  881,  ^.  1. 

fiihiii  aegtimarey  899,  Rem.  4. 

fttftiVfinn,  543,111. 

ntVJ/bmifiiM,  635,  K 

ni»f  with  the  indie,  636,  III.;  with 
the  subj..  551-664. 

fitst  forte  witli  the  indie,  564,  Rem.  2. 

niti  with  the  abl.,  443,  A. 

nocU  and  noctUy  316,  B,  and  317,  Rem. 
2. 

noliniy  with  the  subj.,  657,  A. 

noUemy  sense  of,  568,  Rem.  2. 

nolo,  conjugated,  667.  4. 

nomen  est  mihi,  constr.,  367,  G 

nominarey  with  two  ace,  842,  C 

Nominative,  7,  Jt;  subject,  168,  A; 
omitted,  iiL  Rem.  1  and  2  ;  two  or 
more  of  different  persons,  165,  D;  «-— 
after  verbs,  167-169  ;  after  interjec- 
tions, 643,  C 

nomine,  409,  Rem.  1. 

iwn,  **no^"  445,  IV. ;  before  and  after 
a  negation,  643,  Hi ;  place  of,  651,  V. 

nonduniy  825. 

non  est  qvody  688,  Rem.  1. 

non  mayii  (or  minui)  —  quamy  227, 
Rem.  9. 

non  modo  —  sedy  635.  R 

non  modo,  for  non  modo  non,  684,  note. 

fioftne,  646,  II. 

non  nemOy  non  nikily  643,  IIL 

nunquamy  538,  111. 

nonnuUuty  63,  and  66,  Rem.  2. 

non  ni$i,  only,  643,  III. 

non  quo,  non  quod,  576,  III. 

no$tri  and  nottrutny  distinguished,  63, 
Rem. 

Nouns,  cases  of,  7 ;  — —  declension  of: 
1st  decl.,  8;  2d  decl.,  10;  8d  decl.,  12 
-17;  4th  decl.,  24;  6th  decl.,  26;  plu- 
ral of  all  declensions,  44  -  61 ;  — 
compound,  60; irregular :  inde- 
clinable^ 61,  £;  defective  in  case,  61, 
F;  defective  in  number,  67  and  70- 
72;  redundant,  81  -  84  ;  classifi- 
cation of :  common,  88^  £,  1 ;  collec- 
tive, id.  2  ;  abstract,  td.  3  ;  proper, 
mL  4 ;  patronymic,  id.  6  ;  patrials  or 
gentiles,  id.  6  ;  diminutives,  89.  7  ; 
ampliflcatives,  id.  8  ;   verbals,  id,  9  ; 

gender  of,  determined  by  their 

signification,  463  -  486  ;  determined 

bv  declension,  491-493; Greek, 

496-498. 

wiberey  with  the  dat.,  350,  C,  and  note. 
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mt£m  terthu,  S40. 

wkIHus  for  neminU,  85,  R 

mdhu  eM  qui,  with  the  snbj.,  687,  C 

n«Un$  non,  648,  III. 

tiifM,  how  used,  646,  III. 

Number,  of  nouns,  7,  K;  of  verbs, 
112,  />;  of  the  rerb  with  sev- 
eral subjects,  164,  C;  with  one  sub- 
ject and  cum,  166,  Rem.  6. 

l^umemls,  canlinal,  73,  B;  distribu- 
tive, 74,  C;  list  of  both  classes,  76- 
78;  — -  ordinal,  94,  D;  adverbial, 
id.  E;  list  of  both  classes,  94-96 ; 
adverbs  from,  614. 8,  and  II.  2, 3. 

numfiuid,  in  questions,  8,  note  *, 

wumpiit,  how  used,  68,  A, 

nunc  —  nunc,  636,  />. 

ftttii9tMm  mm,  643,  III. 

tttuquam^  613,  B,  I. 


0,  quantity  of  final,  11,  Rem.  2. 

o,  interf.,  642,  B.  8  ;  with  nom.,  &e., 
643,  C 

o6,  623,  B.  1 :  place  of,  662,  YU.  and 
Rem.  1. 

ofttVe,  constr.,  832,  A. 

Ob|ect,  of  active  verbs  in  the  ace, 
li2,  F;  remote  in  the  dat.,  118,  G. 

Objective  genitive,  878,  Rem.  2. 

Oblique  cases,  place  of,  649, 1. 

vblwisci,  399,  B,  and  402. 

€b«tar€  with  quomimu  and  ne,  671,  VI. 

occurrit  ii/,  297,  F. 

odi,  conjugated,  672.  7. 

oe,  diphthong,  2. 

oMctre  with  quominua  and  ne,  671,  VI. 

o/ere,  constr.,  827,  V.  2. 
*  Omission,  o(qnam  After  pbu,  &c.,  227, 
Cf  of  personal  pronouns  before  verbs, 
153,  Rem.  1 ;  of  the  aiitece<lent,  202, 
Rem.  8 ;  of  the  ace.  afVer  verb<«,  826. 
4;  of  the  subject  ace,  202,  Rem.  12; 
of  the  reduplication  in  compounds, 
676,  a  i  680,  b ;  684,  b  and  c ,-  of  nouns 
before  the  ganit.,  876,  b;  of  til  before 
the  subj.,  297,  G ;  of  ne  after  cave, 
606,  Rem.  8.     Compare  EUi/tsis, 

ommum,  with  superlatives,  218. 

-dH,  gen.  plur.  of  Greek  nouns,  600, 
Rem,  6. 

*•  One,"  "  people,"  "  they,"  how  ex- 
presses!, 830. 

operd  aiiatjwt,  for  per  ciUquem,  420, 
Rem.  1. 

operam  dare  ui,  294,  C 

oportebat  and  oportmt,  for  the  subj., 
536,  B,  1. 

oporltt,  constr.,  334,  C,  and  335,  Rem.  2. 


pppidum  in   appos.    with    names    of 
towns,  181,  Rem.  12,  and  809.  4,  c. 

oput  with  supine  in  m  249,  C 

opus  est,  constr.,  436,  Rem.  4. 

omrej  constr.,  295,  /). 

Oratw  Obliqua,  595,  Rem. 

orbare,  constr.,  435,  B. 

Order  or  rank,  adverbs  of,  614. 

Ordinal  numerals,  94,  D;  list,  of,  id,  F» 

mimudut,  sense  of,  689  {ori(tr). 

ortug,  with  the  abt.,  445,  C 

-OS,  nouns   in,   16.  13 ;   quautity  of 
final,  61,  Rem. 

0  ti,  with  the  subj.,  676,  A,  1. 
adjectives  in,  506.  8. 


P. 

pnene  and  prope,  810. 

pnlam^  625.  6. 

Paradigms  of  declension,  to  noans  : 
1st  decl.,  8;  2d  decl.,  10;  3ddecL,  12 
-13  ;  4th  decl.,  24  ;  6th  decU  26  : 

to  the  phxral  of  nouns,  46-49; 

to  compound  nouns,  60-61;  to 
Greek   nonns,  496,  497,  and    499  ; 

• to  adjectives,  18  and  21 ;  plural, 

49-60  ;  to  pronouns,  personal, 

29  -  30  ;  demonstrative,  36  ;  inter- 
rogative, 40  ;  determinative,  42  ;  in- 
definite, 64-65;  to  the  plural  of  pro- 
nouns, 68-55. Paradigms  of  con- 
jugation, to  regnhir  verbs  664-665; 
to  anomalous  verbs,  666-671;  to 
defective  verbs,  671-673.  On  the 
special  tenses,  see  PregetU,  Imperftct, 
&c. 

parcere.  with  the  dat.,  356,  A. 

par  erai,  for  the  subj.,  536,  B.  I. 

pttriter  —  ac,  212,  B.  1. 

par$,  omitted,  198,  Rem.  3. 

pnrs^ — pars  with  a  plural  verb,  154,  B. 

particept  with  the  gen.,  391.  4. 

Participles,  in  ns  declined,  21  and  50. 
8.  Rem. ;  with  the  genit,  892,  B  :  in 

dus  how  used,  117-119  ;  how 

formed,  269  -  260  ;  in  rta  seldom 
used  in  the  geuit.  pi.,  261,  Rem.  7  ; 
used  as  adjectives  or  nouns,  260, 
Rem.  2;  of  neuter  verbs,  id.  Rem.  8; 
of  deponent  verbs,  id.  Rem.  4  ;  per- 
fect pass,  with  active  sense,  id.  Rem. 
6 ;  perfect  active  participle,  how  ren- 
dered, 261,  Rem.  6  ;  in  the  OonJHya' 

iio  Perijikrastica,  261.  /> ; agree- 

*ieiTt,  use,  and  go\-emment  of,  262  ; 
used  instead  of  clauses,  268,  F;  in- 
stead  of  verbal  nouns,  id.  Rem.  2  ; 
instead  of  the  infiii.,  262,  Rem.  3 ; 
perfect  port,  with  habto,  leneo,  &c., 
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id.  Rem.  4;  port,  in  rut  after  verbs 
of  motion,  id.  Bern.  5 ;  part,  in  €ku 
used  to  denote  an  intended  eflect,  id. 

Rem.  6  ;  in  the  nblative  al>M>- 

lute  :  pres.  and  nerf.,  451-462  ;  fti- 
ture  activef  452,  Rem.  2;  future  paa- 
sive,  id.  Rem.  3 ;  perfect  alone,  465. 

Particleft,  7.  2. 

partim,  836.  2,  a. 

partim  — parting,  636,  D. 

l*jirtitiv«»,  with  the  |j;enit.  pi.,  888- 
884 ;  with  the  gen.  sing,  of  collective 
nounii,  886,  Rem.  1 ;  yrita.  ex,  de,  interj 
&c.,  itL  Rem.  6. 

Parts  of  speech,  6,  J. 

parmn,  with  the  gen.,  87,  2>. 

parvi,  parvo^  see  mngni,  magntK 

Passive  voice,  160;  paradigms  of,  666; 

verbs,  construction  of,  160,  A ; 

165,  H;  nominative  after,  167,  A; 
168,  B;  169.  2  ;  170.  8  ;  with  re- 
flexive sense,  477  ;  with  the  accus., 
841,  Rem.  4 ;  in  the  constr.  of  the 
Ace  cum  Inf.,  292,  Rem.  9. 

patient,  with  the  genit.,  392,  B, 

jPatriato  or  gentiles,  88.  6. 

Patronymics,  88.  6. 

ptnu  waCipiU  habere,  898,  A. 

pemtm  Ktid  penus,  82.  4. 

Penult,  6  J  when  accented,  6. 2  and  8. 

perconian.  constr.,  341,  B. 

perduim,  forperdam^  141,  Rem. 

Perfect  tense,  definite  and  indefinite, 

286,  A ; active,  formation  of,  236 

-238;  inflected,  288-239 ;  pas- 
sive, 243-244;  deponent,  245. 

perjicere  uL,  296,  K. 

perinde  ac^  with  the  subj.,  676.  II. 

Periods.  659,  IV. 

Periphrastic,  forms  of  the  verb,  131, 
D  and  E;  conjugations,  261,  D. 

perUtu  with  the  gcnit.,  391.  2. 

permiUere^  constr.,  294.  B. 

Pennons  of^  verbs,  110,  B;  with  wnth- 
inntives  of  dtfTerent  persons,  156,  D. 

perwadere,  constr.,  295,  D. 

pertnetms,  in  an  active  sense,  260, 
Rem.  5. 

pttere,  constr.,  295,  />,  and  842,  Rem. 
2. 

plget,  with  the  ace,  834,  B ;  with  the 
genit.,  401,  C 

Place,  wliltlier,  ace.  of,  308,  A  ;  where, 
gan.  and  abl.  of,  id.  B :  whence,  abl. 
of,  id.  C;  adverb*  of,  613,  B.  1. 

plenus^  with  the  genit.,  891.  4. 

plerique,  wants  the  genit.,  62.  7,  6. 

Pluperfect  tense,  use  of,  461;  forma- 
tion of,  462,  B;  inflection  of, 

active,  id.  C;  passive  and  deponent, 
464-4G5. 


Plural,  of  nouns  and  ai^ectivefl,  44- 
60  :  of  pronouns,  62-55  ;  of  verbs 
after  collective  nouns,  154,  B;  of  ab- 
stract nouns,  67,  note  ;  of  the  adjec- 
tive belonging  to  two  or  mors  nouns, 
99,  A 

Pluralia  tantum,  70-72. 

plus,  declined,  104,  C;  with  the  genit, 
id.  D ;  without  iptam.  105,  E. 

poeniuty  constr.,  834;  B,  and  401,  C 

pomh,  61.  6; Ubram,  375,  Rem.  2. 

wtrerey  constr.,  841,  B. 

Position,  syllables  long  by,  5,  H.  1. 

Poititive  degree,  212.  A.  1  ;  with  coi»- 
parative  force  after  prepositions,  227, 
Rem.  6  ;  for  the  superl.  after  ^tMim, 
234,  Rem.  4. 

Possessive  pronouns,  29  ;  declined,  8, 
10,  and  80 ;  used  for  subject,  genit, 
874,  Rem  4. 

potsnm,  conjugated,  667. 

pott^  623.  B.  I.;  or  p9ne,  as  ad- 
verbs, 624,  Rem.  6. 

pnstea  joo,  382,  Rem.  2. 

pa$tquaiH^  with  the  perf.  indie,  466. 

potent,  with  the  gcnit.,  391.  4. 

poterat,  for  the  subj.,  636,  B, 

potior,  constr.,  843,  A, 

potiiu  superfluous,  227,  Rem.  6. 

praebere,  with  twoBCC,  842,  C 

Predicate,  147,  A  ;  modified  or  ex- 
panded, 148,  Q  simple  or  compoun<t, 
149,  E;  nouns  in  the after  neu- 
ter and  passive  verbs,  167;  adjective, 
pronoun,  or  participle,  168,  B. 

praeditus,  with  the  abl.,  444,  B. 

pmeesse.  with  th<f  dat,  859.  8. 

I'repOAitions,  628,  A ;  with  the  ace, 
id.  B.  I.  ;  with  the  abl.,  624,  II. ;  with 
ace.  or  abl.,  id.  III.  ;  in  composition, 
625-626,  and  124-126  ;  change  of 
flnnl  consonant  in,  124,  Rem.  2  ;  In- 
separable, 626,  H.; compounded 

with  verbs  governing  the  dat.,  858, 
B ;  the  ace,  332,  A  ;  the  abl.,  860, 

Rem.  2  ;  place  of,  in  seutences, 

652,  Vll. 

Present  tense,  active  indicative,  112, 
D ;  subjunctive,  141,  A ;  passive, 
161-163  ;  deponent,  173-174. 

Preteritive  verbs,  271,  Rem.  9,  and 
672. 

Price,  genitive  of,  tanti,  quanti,  &c., 
898,  A  f  ablative  of  484,  A. 

primut  (or  primum,  187,  Rem.  6. 

priutquam,  constr.,  578,  VII. 

pro  te  quitque,  with  a  plural  verb,  154, 
B,  Rem.  2. 

proctil,  with  the  abl.,  625,  Rem.  6. 

prohibere,  with  quoMiuut  or  ne,  571, 
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pro  nihihpuiaret  899,  Rem.  4. 

FroiiounSf  classified,  28  -  29 ;  penonal, 
39;  possessive,  28,  A.  4 ;  demonstm- 
tivc,  86-87  ;  interrogHttve,  89-40  ; 
relative,  41 ;  determinative,  42  ;  in- 
definite, 64-66  ;  plural  of  ail 

these,  62-56. 

pnpe  as  prep,  and  adv.,  624,  Bern.  4. 

r roper  nouns,  88,  K.  4. 

propriuM,  understood,  410,  B, 

prcpnug^  with  the  genit.,  891.  3. 

protum^  how  conjugated,  667,  Been.  2. 

Frotasis,  661,  B. 

prudau^  with  the  gen.,  891.  2. 

•ffte,  suffix,  83,  note  *. 

pudet,  with  the  ace.,  884,  B{  with  the 
genit,  401,  C. 

pugnam  pumare,  826,  B. 

pwdor^  as  deponent,  689. 

purgartf  with  the  sen.,  408,  A. 

Furpose,  indicated  bv  vt  and  subj^ 
666,  I. ;  neeatively  By  tie,  667,  II.  ; 
bv  jitt>,  669,1V. ;  by  the  relative  with 
the  Bubj.,  688,  />;  by  the  supine  in 
tun,  248,  A ;  by  an  infinitive,  gerund, 
or  participle,  249,  Rem.  4. 

putaref  wita  two  ace,  842,  C 


Q,  sound  of,  8,  K  8. 

qua^  correlative,  615,  IV. 

gua  —  qua^  635,  D. 

guaeto,  673.  10. 

gnaiUf  defined,  80,  B, 

qyalis  —  UUi$^  208,  R«n.  11. 

guam  after  comparatives,  225-226  ; 
omitted,  227,  C;  with  the  superla- 
tive, 233,  Z>  and  E;  nro,  227, 

Rem.  7  ;  qui  with  the  subj., 

587,  Rem.  8. 

gwtm  etl,  tuni,  &c.,  22.5,  Rem.  8,  and 
226,  notes. 

guamquam  and  quamcU^  constr.,  577,  V. 

Quantity,  of  syllables,  5,  //;  of  the 
terminations  of  nouns,  50-51 ;  ad- 
verbs of,  614.  2  ;  ac^ecttves  and 
nouns  of,  with  the  genit.,  881,  A. 

quanta  with  comparatives,  230,  Rem.  4« 

quantum  with  the  genit,  881,  A.  2. 

quantum  pouum,  587,  note  *. 

qwm^  with  the  subj.,  576,  IL 

-gue,  enclitic,  how  used,  76,  S. 

-que  —  etj  684,  C 

meOf  conjugated,  670. 10. 

Questions,  how  asked,  544-546  ;  dis- 
junctive, 547-  548 ;  doubtful,  560,  C; 
mdirect,  560-562. 

qui  interrogative,  39,  A ;  relative,  41, 
B;  plural  of,  54,  £;  agreement  of, 


200,  A;  with  the  rabj.,  686-591  ; 
abl.,  for  9110, 143,  note  t. 

qtdcumgue,  41,  C;  with  the  indie., 
687, 11. 

quid  with  the  genit,  381,  A.  8. 

quidem^  declined,  64,  A  ;  defined,  66, 
Rem.  2. 

quidpluraf  164,  Rem.  5. 

quidquam,  how  used,  19,  note  *. 

guin  with  the  subj.,  669,  V. ;  with  the 
iodic,  and  imper.,  671,  Rem.  6. 

ga^pe  qui,  589,  JS, 

qms,  declined,  40  ;  and  qui  die- 
ting., 40,  Rem.  2. 

guu  est  gtdf  with  the  subj^  587,  C' 

guisnam  and  oKmoiii,  40,_Beni.  1. 


guitquam  and  gmtpiam,  84. 

guitgue,  465-456 ;  with  comperativm, 
282,  B ;  used  distributively.  650,  IV. 

guitquii  with  the  indie..  687,  lI. 

quo,  correlative,  615,  IV. ;  with  com- 
paratives, 280,  Rem.  4  ;  with  the 
genit,  882,  Rem.  2  and  8  ;  foreC  ee, 
669,  IV. 

quoad,  constr.,  578,  VI. 

quocum,  quacum,  quilnucum,  for  cum 
quo,  9621  \IL 

guod  for  wdquod,  202,  Rem.  6;  referring 
to  res,  207,  Rem.  8 ;  to  an  entire 
clause,  208,  Rem.  9 ;  in  restrictive 
clauses,  687,  Rem.  2 ;  with  the  genit^ 
881.  A,  8. 

guoi  coiy.,  "because,"  820  ;  "that" 
or  "because,"  298,  ff;  in  explanatory 
clauses,  299,  Rem. 8  ;  "as  to,"  "as 
far  as,"  "since,"  ftd  Rem.  6. 

guominus,  with  the  subj.,  571,  VL 

guoniam,  constr.,  680. 

guo  secius,  572,  Rem.  2. 

guoi  —  tot,  208,  Rem.  11. 

quoties  or  quotiens  f  94,  E, 

quotusT  94,  D. 

quum  or  cum,  with  the  indie,  579,  B.  1. ; 
with  the  subi.,  580.  II.  and  III.;  with 
the  historical  inf.,  581,  Rem.  2. 

quum  primum,  with  tlie  perf.  indie, 
278. 

guuM  —  turn,  535,  J), 


raptum  eunt,  for  eripiuni,  248,  Rem.  1. 
•rty  for  -ris,  2d  person  sing,  of  passive 

verbs,  1621,  note, 
-re,  insepar.  prep.,  626,  II.  8. 
recordari,  with  tlie  genit,  899,  B. 
recusart^  with  qmminus  and  ee,  571, 

VL 
redoiere,  with  the  ace,  327,  C  2. 
Redundant  nouns,  81  -14. 
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RedaidicatioD,  9d7,  Rem.  6  :  dropped 
in  compos.,  67*6,  a ;  680, 6 ;  684,  h 
and  Cj  &0. 

referl,  oonstr.,  411,  C 

refertui,  constr.,  891. 1. 

Beflexive,  pronouns,  constrnction  of, 
469  -  472 ;  instead  of  demonstratives, 

472,  Rem.  1; verbs,  477,  A  and 

B. 

Relative,  pronouns,  41 ;  plural  of,  54- 
65  ;  agreement  of,  200  ;  person  of. 
201,  Rem.  4  ;  antecedent  repeated 
"with,  id.  Rem.  6  ;  anteced.  expressed 
with  the  relative  only,  id.  Rem.  6 ; 
relat.  without  antecedent,  202,  Rem. 
8  ;  attracted  into  the  case  of  the  an- 
tecedent, id.  Rem.  0  ;  referring 

to  two  or  more  nonns,  206.  1 ;  to  a 
collective  noun,  idl  2 ;  to  a  proper 
name  and  a  j^neric  term,  id.  3;  In 
agreement  with  a  descriptive  noun, 

207.  4;  in  agreement  witli  an  adjec- 
tfve,  uf.  5;  in  agreement  with  a  noun 
of  a  diflToreut  sender,  id,  6 ;  referring 
to  an  anteceilent  implied,  ul  7;  re- 
ferring to  a  noun  of  aifierent  gender, 
id.  8 ;  referring  to  an  entire  clause, 

208.  9 ;  in  the  sense  of  sucA,  in  con- 
dderation  of,  id.  10  ;  ^—  adjectives, 
irfi  11;  used  instead  of  demon- 
stratives, id.  12  ;  followed  by 

the  snbj.,  686  -  690  ;  place  or, 

658,  C;  clauses,  after  and  be- 
fore those  of  the  antecedent,  201, 
Bern.  5,  and  657,  II. 

rtUnquitur  and  rtUqmtm  eU  uL  207, 

rfUqtMj  ^  as  for  the  rest,"  886,  Rem. 
2.  a. 
reminiici,  constr.,  89&,  B. 
rtperiuHtur  qui,  with  the  subj.,  587, 

rtpugnare  witli  qtwrUniu  and  ne,  571, 

r€8y  declmed,  26,  A  ;  how  used,  29, 

note. 
rtsjndfliea,  declined,  61. 
restnt  u/,  297,  F.  1. 
•frerfor,  how  used,  821,  note. 
rtut,  with  the  |^n.,  410,  Rem.  5. 
-rimus  and  -nVu  of  verbs,  quantity  of, 

620,  note. 
rogare^  with  two  acc.,  841,  B;  with  ut 

or  fie,  296,  D. 
Roots,  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  213, 

note  *  J  of  verbs.  111,  Rem.  1 ; 

second,  of  verbs,  287-238;  third,  243, 

Remarks  ;  lists  of  verbs  irregular  ia 

the  2d  and  3d  rooU,  673-686. 
mdU,  with  the  gen.,  891.  2. 
ntf,  constr.,  157,  /',  and  310.  6,  h. 
2S 


-riif,  participlM  in,  131,  iX  2  ;  denot- 
ing a  purpose,  148,  />,  and  249,  Rem. 
4;  with  9um,fuii,  &c.,  261,  D;  in  the 
ablat  absoL,  462,  Rem.  2. 


S. 


8f  power  of,  8,  JEL  9  ;  final,  elided,  4| 
note. 

taepe,  compared,  220,  A. 

talvcy  defect  verb,  672.  8. 

gnpere,  with  the  acc,  827,  C  2. 

»(Uis  or  iai,  with  the  genit.,  86.  C; 
compounds  of,  with  the  dat,  859.  4. 

$ntu4,  with  tlie  abl.,  545,  C 

Mcilicei,  646,  Rem.  1. 

•ctto,  for  sci,  imperat,  606,  Rem.  1. 

M  and  suttt,  construction  of,  469-473; 
M  before  infinitive  omitted,  292,  Rem. 
12. 

se,  inseparable  prefix,  626.  4. 

secus  for  seams,  61,  £,  6,  and  875,  Rem. 
2. 

Med  and  attiem,  88,  B. 

Semi-deponentioj  161.  4. 

Sentences,  construction  of,  147  - 150  ; 
simple  and  compound,  149,  F;  form 
of,  641;  affirmative,  642, 1.;  negative, 
id.  II.;  interrogative,  643-648 ;  con- 
ditional, 635,  III.  and  551-654 ;  ar- 
rangement of,  657-659. 

tequUur  ut,  297,  F.  1. 

seu  or  «>e,  632, 1.  2.  560,  and  388. 

Short  syllables,  6,  //. 

»  and  nisi,  with  the  indicat.,  536,  III. ; 
with  the  subj.,  661 -t64. 

mcui,  with  the  subj.,  676,  IL 

similis,  constr.,  851,  D.  1. 

Simple,  subject  and  predicate,  148, 
Z>  ,*  sentences,  148.  , 

timul,  with  the  abl.,  625.  6. 

simul  —  simul,  636,  2). 

$imnl  ac  or  atque^  with  the  peril  indie, 
278. 

sin,  dn  auiem,  554. 

sill  minus,  654. 

Singular  of  nouns  for  the  plur.,  68.  6. 

SinguUtria  tantmn,  67,  B. 

singuli  and  term,  always  distributive, 
74,  note  \. 

si^i,  siquis,  64  and  564. 

sif,  for  si  vis,  642,  Rem.  1. 

sire  —  siV«.  with  the  indie,  637,  III. 

sodts,  for  St  audies,  642,  Rem.  1. 

fo/eo,  161.  4,  and  241. 

solmn,  tantum,  only,  79. 

Stilus,  declined,  40,  note  |. 

Space,  extent  of,  in  the  acc,  440,  Z>. 

stare,  to  cost,  with  tlie  gen.,  31i8,  A  ,* 
with  the  abL,  434,  A. 
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ttfulert^  with  the  dat.,  866,  A  ;  with 
tiie  inf.  or  \a,  294,  C 

ttuiUotutf  with  the  gen.,  891. 1. 

MuadeOj  constr.,  296,  2>. 

«u6,  constr.,  161,  £f. 

Sabject  of  a  sentence,  147,  A ;  how 
expanded,  148,  B ;  simple  and  com- 
pound, id.  J);  place  of,  649, 1. 

Subject-accusative,  287,  A ;  of  pro- 
nouns omitted,  292,  Rem.  12. 

Subject-nominative,  agreement  of  verb 
with,  168,  A;  omitted,  id.  Rem.  1 
and  2 ;  its  place  supplied  by  an  in- 
finitive. 164,  Rem.  8 :  before  the  his- 
torical infinitive,  id.  Rem.  4  ;  two  or 
more  with  a  plural  verb,  id.  C;  with 
a  singular  verb,  166,  Rem.  1-6 ;  two 
or  more  of  different  persons,  166,  D. 

Subjective  genitive,  explained,  878, 
Rem.  2  ;  represented  by  the  posses- 
sive pronoun,  374,  Rem.  4. 

Subjunctive  mood,  110.  6  ;  present, 
141-142  ;  use  of,  142-143,  and  651  ; 
first  future,  how  expressed,  616-616 ; 
future  perfect,  628  ;  in  hypo- 
thetical propositions,  661-664  ;  in  a 
potential  sense,  667  ;  expressing  a 
wish,  command,  request,  pennission, 
668,  C-  660  ;  in  doubtful  questions, 
660,  C;  in  indirect  questions,  id.  D.  - 
662;  after  conjunctions,  666-672  and 
676-681;  after  relatives.  686-691 ; 
in  interjected  clauses,  696  -  698  ;  ex- 
changing with  the  Aoc.  cum  Infin., 
294-298. 

Substantives,  plural  of,  44-49 ;  classifi- 
cation and  derivation  of,  88  -  89 ;  used 
as  adjectives,  187,  Rem.  6 ;  expressed 
b^  a  participle,  268,  Rem.  2 ;  verbal, 
with  the  case  of  their  verb,  326.  7,  a. 
See  under  Ncwu. 

tuccensere^  with  the  dat.,  366,  A;  with 
quod,  298,  ff. 

<Mt,  declined,  29,  B,  and  63,  C. 

«vi,  sibij  «e,  how  used,  469-473. 

«um,  conjugated,  566 ;  compounds  of, 
667;  with  the  dat.  of  the  possessor, 
350,  C,  Rem.  1 ;  with  two  datives, 
366,  B ;  with  the  genit.  of  the  value, 
398,  A;  with  the  gefiit.  of  quality 
and  measure,  376,  ;  with  the  genit. 
and  rcf,  neaotium,  &c.  understood, 
410,  B;  with  the  abl.  of  qualitv,  427, 
C;  with  the  abl.  of  the  value,  434, 
Rem.  1. 

tuni  qui  with  the  subj.,  687,  C 

guper  and  gubter^  by  what  cases  fol- 
lowed, 344,  II.  Rem.  2. 

sttperest  ut,  constr.,  297,  F.  1. 

Superiority,  relation  of,  how  ex- 
pressed, 212,  B.  8. 


Superlative  degree,  212 ;  regnlftr  for- 
mation of,  218 ;  conftructioD  of, 

281-234;  superl.  of  eompmison,  231, 
I.;  of  eminence,  idL  II.;  wlthqmitqme 
and  quique,  232,  B ;  two  superl.  con- 
nected by  tto  . . .  trf,  232,  C;  in  con- 
nection ^with  91MI111.  quttnius,  qui,  &c., 
238,  J);  its  force,  now  increased,  idi 
E. 

ngKnies,  constr.,  363. 10,  and  note. 

Supines,  110.  8,  and  664-666  ;  want- 
ing in  many  verbs,  249,  Rem.  4; 

in  urn  after  verbs  of  motion,  248,  A  ; 
govern  the  cases  of  tlieir  verbs,  wi.B; 
-^—  in  u  after  /m,  wfat,  and  adjec- 
tives, 249,  C;  after  verbs,  260,  Rem, 
8 ;  constructions  instead  of,  id.  Rem. 

tuppRcart^  with  the  dat,  850,  (\  and 
note. 

tuttvU  not  from  mjferrt,  669,  under 

/ero. 

mus  distinct  finom  tjut,  83,  A,  and  470, 
Rem.;  construction  of,  469-472. 

Syllables,  4,  G  ; division  of  words 

into,  idL  3,  a-(f ;  quantity  of,  6, 

ff. 

Syncopation  of  tenses  derived  from  the 
second  root;  239,  Remarks. 

Synseresis,  4,  F. 

Synecdoche,  836,  Rem.  1. 

Syntax,  of  the  accusative,  824-844  ; 
of  the  dative.  849-869;  of  the  geni- 
tive, 873-412  ;  of  the  ablative,  417- 
466. 


T. 

taedet,  with  the  ace.,  834,  £;  with  the 

genit.,  401,  C 
talis,  defined,  80,  B. 
talis,  tarn,  &c.  before  qui.  686,  B. 
talig  —  qualis,  constr.,  201,  Rem.  8, 

and  208.  11. 

tarn  —  quam,  in  comparisons,  212,  B.  1. 
(amen,  632,  II.  6. 
tamquam,  with  the  subj.,  576, 11. 
iantif  quaniiy  &;c.,  as  gen.  of  price, 

898. 

tanto  with  ooroparatiTes,  280,  Rem.  4. 
tanlum  with  tlie  genit.,  108 ;  adv.  in 

the  sense  of  "only,"  79. 
tantum  abeM,  ul  —  ut,  197,  C 
tantm  before  qui,  686,  B. 
UtfUUi  —  quawhu^  constr.,  201,  Rem.  8, 

and  208. 11. 

taxar^,  constr.,  898,  A,  and  434,  A. 
-te,  sufiix,  29,  B,  Rem. 
tempore  and  t»  tempore  disttn?.,  316, 

Bf  Rem.  1 ; omitted,  193,  Rem.  8. 


INDEX. 
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Tenses,  110 ;  derimtion  of,  129-182  ; 

of  the  indicatite  how  used,  627 ; 

—  of  the  subjunctive,  iu  dependent 
clauses,  628-580  ;  similar  and  dis- 
similar, 629,  Bern.  1 ;  of  the  indie,  for 
the  subj.,  686.  ^.  L  and  637,  Rem.  1 
and  2 ; of  the  subj.  in  hypotheti- 
cal sentences,  how  used,  661,  B.  I. 
and  II.;  used  one  for  another,  662, 
Bern.  1 ;  present  and  perfect  subj. 
and  future  indie,  for  the  imperative, 
606,  Rem.  4:  of  Jhe  infinitive  mood, 
see  under  JnfinQive.  Compare  also 
PreutO,  Jmper/ect,  &c. 

iemfui  traduc€r€,faUerej  &c.,  479. 

tenax,  with  the  genit.,  898,  Rem.  2. 

iemUire,  oonstr.,  870. 

temtSy  after  its  case,  176,  B, 

-Ur,  adverbs  in,  616,  C  1. 

Terminations  of  nouns  and  adjectives, 
60,  C;  of  verbs,  664-665. 

H  and  a,  sound  of,  8,  K  10. 

Time,  construction  of ^  how  long  f  Zlb^ 
A;  tekent  816,  B;  vfUhin  tchith,  817, 
d  houf  long  agof  id,  D:  how  kng 
hefore  or  afltrf  818,  E;    various 

other  relations  of,  819 :  adverbs 

of,  614,  II. 

ft*meR«,  with  the  genit,  892,  B, 

tima-ey  with  ne  and  «t,  668,  III. 

toto  and  tota^  abL  without  ttt,  809, 
note  *. 

Towns,  names  of.    See  PlactM. 

iradert  with  the  part  in  cftts,  264, 
Rem.  6. 

triimere  with  the  ace.  and  dat.,  849,  B, 

Iu,  declined,  29  ;  plural,  52,  A. 

turn  —  turn,  686,  A 

turn  temporU,  882,  Rem.  4. 


U. 

U^  sound  of,  2  ;  quantity  of  final,  24, 
A,  Rem. 

iibi  and  vbkun^e,  with  the  genit.,  862, 
Rem.  2. 

vUut  declined,  66;  use  of,  id.  Rem.  4. 

vUra,  piep.,  623,  B.  1, ;  m  compos., 
626.  8. 

tUtum  ire,  for  ti/cwc»,  248,  Rem.  1. 

-uhii,  via,  ti/um,  diminut  in,  89.  7. 

-um,  for  orum^  47,  note  ♦  ;  of  distribu- 
tives, 74,  note  f ;  adverbs  in,  616.  2. 

unde  with  the  genit.,  882,  Rem.  2. 

-undui  for  emu*  in  participles,  117, 
Rem. 

uni,  KDoe,  tMa,when  used,  78,  Rem.  1. 

vnquam,  234.  ^ 

wnits,  declined.  73 ;  how  used,  76,  F, 

uttu^iigquty  456. 


urbtj  in  appos.  with  names  of  towns, 

181,  Rem.  12,  and  809.  4,  c  and  dl 
-iM,  nouns  in,  10,  A;   15,  G.  14;  24, 

utquam  and  mpiamj  use  of,  139,  Ff 
with  the  genit,  882,  Rem.  2. 

turtle,  constr.,  175. 

turn  estf  constr..  436,  Rem.  6. 

uL  with  the  subj.,  666  and  (instead  of 
the  Ace.  cum  Inf.)  294-296;  in  the 
tense  of  §o  thai,  667,  Rem.  1 ;  after 
verbs  of  fearing,  for  ne  non,  568 ;  ^— 
as  adverb  of  manner,  667,  Rem.  2 ;  in 
the  sense  of  at  toon  as,  id, ;  in  the 
sense  of  toould  thai,  575 ;  omit- 
ted, 297,  G, 

nictmrnte,  with  the  indie,  687,  II. 

uier,  declined,  89,  A, 

vterqtte  and  ambo,  defined,  97,  A ;  with 
the  genit  pi.,  883, B,2\  wltli  a  plur. 
verb,  154,  B,  Rem.  2. 

vH,    See  uL 

utilis,  constr.,  351.  2 ;  with  the  dat  of 
the  gerund,  116,5. 

tUilius/uit,  for  subj  ,  536,  B. 

tUinam,  constr.,  575,  A,  I. 

ut  ne,  568,  Rem.  3. 

ui  non,  567,  Rem.  1 ;  for  quin,  671, 
Rem.  2. 

utor,  with  the  abl.,  843,  A. 

utpote  qm,  589,  E, 

vt  ^  589,  K 

utrtqney  how  used,  98,  Rem.  8. 

utrum,  in  double  questions,  547,  II. 

«<«/,  with  the  indie,  537,  II. 

tuDOTf  omitted,  875, 6. 


F,  character  of,  8,  E.  6. 

vacore,  with  the  abl.,  436,  B. 

vacuut,  without  the  abl.,  436,  Rem.  8. 

vrie,  with  the  dat.,  369,  E  2. 

valere,  constr.,  531. 

tapulo,  passive,  160,  A.  8. 

vtl  and  auly  888,  C;  ffel  with  the  su- 

perl.,  283,  E  1. 
re/  — «/,  684,  a 

re/i'tn,  with  subj.,  657,  A,  and  558,  B, 
veUem,  how  used,  558,  Rem.  2. 
vtlul  and  vebU  ti  with  the  subj.,  576,  II. 
vendere,  with  tlie  genit,  898,  A  ;  with 

the  abl.,  434,  A, 
Verba  sensuum  et  affeciuum  with  the 

Ace.  cnm  Infin.,  288,  II.  1 ;  verba  de- 

clarandi  with  the  same,  290.  3. 
Verbals,  nouns,  89.  9  ;  with  the  ace, 

826.  7  ;  a4.iectives,  in  bills  with  the 

dat,  853,  10  ;  in  CUB  with  the  genit., 

893,  Rem.  2. 
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Verbs,  transitive,  nevter  and  depo- 
nent, 100-110 ;  tenses,  moods,  and 
conjugations  of,  110;  principal  parts 
ancf  roots  of.  111 ;  — —  conjugation 
of :  regular,  664  -  665  ;  anomalous, 
666-671;  defective,  671  -  678  ;  im- 
personal, 801-304;  compound, 

124  - 126  ;  '  primary  and  deriva- 
tive, 186;  freoueutatives,  136. 1;  de- 
sideratives,  uC  2;  inchoatives,  id.  8; 
diminutives,  187.  4;  intensires,  id.  6; 

denominatives,  id.  C:  neuter 

want  the  passive,  160,  Rem.  2;  'semi- 
deponent,  161,  Bern.  4  ;  preteritive, 
672  ;  agreement  of,  316,  A;  nomina- 
tive after,  167-170;  omitted,  325.  5 ; 
{)Iace  of,  in  sentences,  649, 1.  ;  ^— 
ists  of  verbtf  irreg.  in  the  perf.  and 
supine,  678-686;  lists  of  deponent 
verbs,  686-689;  lists  of  inchoatives, 
689-690. 

Verbs  signifving  mlRngnt$$y  desire, 
permission^  &c.,  constr.,  292,  Bj  and 
297,  G. 

VerlM  of  resotving  or  endeavoring^ 
constr.,  294,  C 

Verbs  of  requesting^  exhorting^  com- 
mandifM^  constr.,  295,  A 

Verbs  of  causing,  ejftcliug^  &c.,  constr., 
296,  £ 

Verbs  signifying  joy,  sorrow.  surprUe^ 
and  tcoiuier,  constr.,  298,  If. 

Verbs  of  inquiring,  atking,  demancUng, 
with  two  accusatives  341,  B. 

Verbs  of  naming^  calling,  conudtring, 
&c.,  with  two  accusatives,  342,  C 

Verbs  signifying  to  bemjtt^  favor, 
please^  trust,  ^.,  with  the  dative, 
856,  A. 

Verbs  of  valuing^  buying,  selling,  &c., 
with  the  genit.,  898,  A;  with  the 
ablat.,  434,  A. 

Verbs  of  reminding^  remembering,  and 
forgetting,  with  the  genit.,  899^'  B. 

Verbs  of  ^enty  or  vsant,  &c.,  with  the 
abl.,  435,  B. 

Verbs  denoting  separation,  difference^ 
or  distance,  with  the  abl.,  436,  C. 

Verbs  of  placing,  putting,  standing, 
sitting^  &c.,  with  tn,  446,  F. 

verisimile  est  with  the  Ace.  cnm  Infin., 
288,  Rem.  2 ;  with  ut,  297,  Rem.  1. 

verituta  est,  impers.,  834,  B, 


rero.  "yes,"  646,  IV.  2;  "but,"  place 
of,  654.  a. 
versus,  prep.,  after  its  case,  344,  Bern. 

verum,  cor\].,  place  of^  664. 

terum  est,  with  the  Ace.  cum.  Inf., 

288,  Rem.  2;  with  «£,  297,  Rem.  1. 
vescor,  with  the  abl.,  443,  A, 
Testri  and  vestrum,  68,  BeoL 
tetare,  constr.,  296,  Rem.  8;  with  9110- 

minus  and  ne,  671,  VI. 
tictm,  for  vice,  336,  a, 
ticinus,  with  the  dat,  862.  6. 
tidelicety  617.  7. 
videor,  I  seem,  169,  C  8. 
videre  ut,  294,  C 
vilatn  rivere,  326,  B. 
vocare  with  two  ace,  842,  C 
Vocative  case,  7,  JI;  of  proper  names 

in  ius,  10,  note  f  ;  use  of  the,  648- 

644. 
Voices  of  verbs,  active  and  passive, 

110.  4;  conjugated,  664-666. 
volo,  coi^ugate^,  667.  8  ;    with  the 

nomin.  and  infln.,  127,  F;  with  the 

Ace.  cum  Inf.,  289.  2 ;  with  ut,  294, 

B ;  with  ut  omitted,  297,  O. 
voti  or  votorum  damnari,  410,  note. 
VoweU  before  another  vowel,  &,If.Z; 

before  two  consonants,  id.  1 ;  before 

a  mute  and  liquid,  id.  4. 
Vowels,  sounds  of,  1,  C 


W. 

Words,  classification  of,  6,  /;  order  of, 
in  sentences,  648  -  667. 


X. 

X,  sound  of^  8 ;  nouns  in,  17. 19. 

Y. 

Y,  sound  of,  2;  nouns  in,  16.  4. 

Z. 


Z,  power  of,  3. 


THK  END. 


2 

Line 
15 

40 

16 

89 

12 

97 

27 

127 

28 

141 

34 

145 

1 

167 

20 

220 

36 

246 

16 

272 

36 

292 

22 

315 

12 

341 

9 

371 

14 

400 

11 

532 

15 

545 

31 

576 

41 

578 

26 

585 

9 

593 

44 

629 

23 

644 

56 

650 

18 

EEEATA. 


read  "/re/,"  instead  of  "/*•«•" 

read  "  NoM.  uter,"  instead  of  "  NoM.  ut* 

read  "  puerculus,"  instead  of  "  puerlulus." 

read  **  I  have  them  not/*  instead  of  "  1  have  it  not" 

read  "  noloj^  instead  of  "  voloJ* 

read  "  comedim  "  for  "  commedim^  and  in  the  line  below, 

"  com^dam  ^  for  "  commedam/* 
read  "  occidSrtr  instead  of  **  ac(^d}STt^ 
read  "  nSmsJ^  instead  of  "  noxms^ 
read  «  Lesson  XCIII,"  instead  of  «  Lesson  LXX." 
read  "  Qaid  et,"  mstead  of  **  Qaid  do,"" 
read  «  (remrrf,)"  instead  of"  (rcn^rf.)" 
read  "  not  lawful,**  instead  of  "  now  lawful.* 
read  "  iJcrer^iUne,"  instead  of  «  BevertdineJ* 
read  "  tondere,**  instead  of  "  tondere." 
read  "  visere,**  and  on  the  line  below,  <*  (viscSre),"  instead 

of  "visere.** 
read  **  pristXnae,"  instead  of  priHinaeJ* 
read  "  nancisci,"  instead  of  "  naucisci." 
read  "  sine  perturbatione.*' 
read  "  succenserem,**  instead  of  "  succ^nserem." 
read  "  has  life  in  him,**  instead  of  "  keeps  up  his  spirits." 
read  "  in  itin^re  vestro"  instead  of  "  itinSre  iuoJ* 
read  "  Cujas,"  instead  of  "  Cujus." 
read  "  They  looked,"  instead  of  "They  look." 
read  "  Quot,  quantas,"  instead  of  "  Quot,  quantus.* 
read  "  detrimentOque!*  instead  of  "  ddrimentaq^e.^ 
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